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BIJAPUR. 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION.^ 

Bija'pur, botwcon 17 ^ 28' and 15° 48' north latitude, and 75° 24' 
and 70° dr (‘ast longitude, j)arfcly in the lloinbay Deccan and partly 
ill the Doiidmy KarniUak, has an arc'a of 5757 square miles, a 
])()puIatiou of 038,500 or 110 to the square mile, and a realizable 
laud revemi(‘ of ali(»ut £120,000 (Rs. 12,00,000).- 

This district is the most ('a«torly part of the Bombay Presidency, 
b(Mn<^ separated Iroiu the \v(*st coast ]>y an av(‘rn<^e distance (»f about 
130 miles. It forms a l)i‘lt of land about 110 miles from north to 
Hoiitli and varvin^ in breadth from (iffy miles in the south and 
seveiity-hvo miles in tin* centn* to about five miles in the extreme 
north.^ Dn the mudh and north-easi the Bhinia. river separates it 
fnun Sholapiir, the Akalkot state, and th(* Nizdnds territorv ; on the 
ojist ainl south-east it is bounded l)y the Sapjar district of Shtlrapnr 
ami the Raiehiir Doab, botli b(‘loni»‘ini»‘ to U. II. the Xizam ; on the 
south by th(' Nizamks districts nf Kiishtapri and Bliindpral and the 
Ron sub-division of Dliarwar; on th(* soiith-wi'st the ^lalprablia 
S(‘parates it from Navalq^und in Dharwar and the Rilmdur^ state; 
and on tlu^ ivest it is boiiij(h‘d by the statt‘s of Toryal, Mudluil, and 
♦lamkiiandi, tlu‘ Athni snb-division of Belo-aum, the 3ath and Ka- 
rajofi states, and -ManilaIvedha in SanLdi. Soim‘ outlyinpf villapfos, 
sinp^le or in yroups, are seattenul in the Nizam’s dominions to the 
ea^t, and in thuJath, Jamkhandi, and Ramdurg states to the west. 

1 or administrative ]uirposes the' district is distributed over enght 
sul)-divisioii'<, of whieli five, ludi, Bijapur, iSindgi, Bagevadi, and 
J\Iuddcbihfil, are to the north, and throe, Bagidkot, ilungund, and 
Badanii, to tlie south of the Krishna. As shown in the following 
statement/ these sub-divisions have an average area of 720 square 
miles, 107 villages, and about 80,000 people 

____ nili/TIt \TI] h IfhTXJL^, ISSI. 
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Bijftpiir is an excellent oxaniplo of the infliionco of goologioal 
conditions on so(‘norv. The laiuli<eapo of Imli is as unlike tho hind- 
scapo of Hadiinn as the Indi tra]) is uiiliki* the Hadanii sandstone. 
The Krishna divides tho two types for rotik* distance, hiit they 
meet and run into one nnother in Mmldehihal. Here also is 
found a third ty])e, the Don valley, a well deiined tract, not 
intermediate betwetm the othtn* two, hut closely related to the stiTilo 
trap country through which it passes and from which it lias been 
formed. 

Th(‘ forty milc.s north (^f Tlijapur, and tht‘ greater part of Sindgi 
to the cast of Hijapur, are inucJi like llie wor^t ])artsol Sholapnr and 
lii(hlpur in Poona. Tin's tract has all the fi*atui*i‘s of the open 
Deccan trap countr\,and has a strong n'.siaiihlanet* to tho downs 
on the coast of lianIT.shireand Aberdeenshire in ('a^t iScolland. Jlill.s 
there are none; on the other hand it can lianlly he call(‘d a jdaiii 
for it is not Hat. It is a sueees.sion of low billowy uplands hare of 
trees, gi'utly rouiuh'd, and falling info inti‘r!ii(‘(liate narrow vallt'ys. 
()n the ujilvinds the s**il, uliero there is soil, is \erv shallow, tilhiLre is 
mostly ciintiiied to the valle\s, whieli, ennelK'd b\ tlu* earth washed 
fromthesl()pi's,yield fairerops. 'riuMop of (‘Vi*ry third m fourth upland 
look.sdown a strcam-lu‘d fniig«‘d with w ihl date tns's anr] oeeasi<»im!ly 
w’lth a cluster oi ?////<< or peihajm soiiu* line old niangots and 
lamarinds. Among tlu* trees are om* or lw<> gardens and to om* side 
of tlio gardt'iis stands the village. A litth* liirther another grove 
of line trees shades the villagi* tempK*. The w hole fonns a plea‘*ing 
oasis in the surroimding df'<('rt. 'I'lu* barrenness of the eoiintrv and 
the dr(‘ariiiO''Sof njihind after iiplaml and valley afli'i* valhy, (‘aeh like 
the hi-t, are most depressing*. Hveii llu'Mllagi'S s(*ein to lack eharaeter 
and to bi* iunu*d onl on .soim* standard jilan. I’lioijgh they gi'iierally 
111 * on the bunks of a stieam, <*\eept on the best stn*ams, the 
villages arc seldom elosu enough to be within ‘^iglit of one aiiotlicr 
All are much in the same st v le , surrounded by a ruined wall with 
one oi* mori* gat(*s, the limiscs <me-stort*y(*d built of trap j)lasier(*d 
W'ltli mud and with a blind wail iiinning all round ; so that, bidiig 
flat-roofed, tli(*y give tlu* jm])ression of b(*iiig ih‘S(*rt(‘d. 

In spite of its gi'iieral barrenness the traf) (“ouiitry has (*\eellent 
water. Many built w'ells yield a good supply, and streams are 
common in vvho.se beds wat«*rean generally be found ev(*n in the iiot 
wea,tlier. The ludy irrigatum is Irom wells by leat her-bag.s wat(‘ring 
two or tbrei; acres ah mg the stream-bi'ds Ijcsidi! tlu; villages. Tlu* 
only Considerable ponds or rcMTV'oirs whose waters are used for 
irrigation ar(3 tho.si* at Mamd.ajmrand Kamatgi in Hija])ur. 

Inall tills monotoiirm.s stretch of eonntry tlien* is nothing that can 
bocalhid a hill. Near the noiilii‘ni borders of Ibjiipiir some uplands 
or ?y<d/.s running ca.st and we.st stand above the level of the surround¬ 
ing country, but they are really not so high as the ridg(3 south of 
Bija])ur which makes far loss show. During tho rains, when 
the ii])landsare green and the valhys waving with millet, the effect 
though tame i.s not unplcasing. lint about March, wlien tlie crops 
are gone, when what spear-grass has not b(?ou burnt is bh'acluHl to 
a jiale hay colour, when hero and there the naked black trap shows 
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in largo patches, when tho whole surface quivers in the noon-tide 
heat and burning blasts sweep across tho treeless slopc^s, tho country 
appears little better tlian a desert, and recalls the old Afusaliniln 
saying that the Adil Shahi kings chose Bijiipur as their capital 
because the deserts to tlie north oi it prevented any blockading 
army from b(‘sieging Bijapur from that si«le.^ 

The Don valley begins close to the south of the old cit}'of Bijapur. 
This ricli tract of deep black soil crosses the district from west to 
oast. The rocky traj) uplands disa])pear, the swccjps are much longer 
and more gradual, and in many parts there is a true j^lain. 'J’ho 
saltness of the soil is favourable to crops and trees. But except JMhal 
few trees an; planted for fear of drawing birds which cause gr(‘at 
damage t,» the crops. Tlie \ illagos are chiefly close to the Don rirer. 
Tlicy stand on little hillftcks of gray earth to winch in tin; course of 
ages till; village buildings liavo materially added. Thu Don valley 
is badly (df for water. Wells an* scarce and what water there is 
is brackish. Jn tlio valley, as in the Krishna valley further south, 
tillage is much more careful than in the harreii norili, and the 
hu.-^bandnien are niucli lietttu’oil than their northern neighbours. 
In the IS70 faiiiim* in tin* Don valley granaries tliathad been closed 
for years w’ere optnied, and many ot the people made large sums. 
In February whon tlu- whoh* \alley Js a sheet of m-iirnifieent milh^t, 
W’lK'at, ami g'oldi'ii /.the ])roNp(*et is e.xtremely I’ieh. By 
April all is ehano’od. Every crop (*\et‘pt cotton is gone, and the 
viill(‘y i'«a, dusty dreary waste. 

The Don valley and the neh ulluNial plain <»f the KriNlina are 
s(*[)arateil by asii\‘teli of harnm trap. After erosNjijg f]ie Kii.slina 
by the Sholapni’-Kaladgi road the country completely cliaiiLTes. 
instead of hare waving nplamls is a rich plain cro^s(‘d from 
west to east by two llne^ of samKtone lulU ‘JIoU to 3h0 feet 
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* A n-criit tlu* l.'itr Sii Itoj.l \Vt a<K’i 1 »uni, « \]>lamnl (rt»rtiji<:lit]y Ih mi-w , 

N«*w Srni***, X\\ lit -•J.'i.gJT), Iw tin* untU*r I’.ntjsli ruK tho 

uiiuli ii.'it] ili icil to .i t Die n ulin ot ih|.i)iia .Sn I)a\ iil Wuhleihinn’s iiieti 
tli.at the Weiwn n sli,,l.jjnir .uel llij ipui i.i tin (.it\ of I'li.ipur is a 

iiust.iki 11 I'lea. ’I'll It III Miis.iliiiAii time*' a'' at po-iut the cr.ui.irN ol Ihiajuii \\;u< 
not to tho north ol tin- eily Put to the swiith in tlu ruh laiuU of the l>.*n \alloy is 
|»rnve«l l»\ till* llimlust.iin s-aiiiij:; Jhm ; Ihn, m fttU.f /.(./< IJoini‘1, that 

Ks It tho Don heaii <to|is who ean e.it fthein) ; if the !>on heai^ no tioj»s whoeaii 
eat? lioth iiinler tho Uijajmr Unix's aii'l uinh 1 tlu Mai.ith.i" tlu eounti} to tho noith 
<»f Ihjapai «a'<hiri»ii In hl.'ll, ihmno flu* fii'*t Mojhal oi 40 ol Ihi.ijmi. paith I>coauhc 
the eountiy loiiiul li.ol hcaii laul w.iste the Ih|a}»ui tioo]!-, the l»o»u LTHii^ force 
siillereil ^'leat haiiKlnps as ‘feteliine ju'ia.ss ami fuel fioin loiiti ilisl.inoos was work 
of^ieattoil to man ami he.i.^t ' 'Die hlei^^ l.i^ted onl\ twent\ clays, still iiion ami 
lx‘asts wore so (aipploci from want ol tooil, that t!io Mooh.il ann\ was toieeil to inoM! 
from Ihjapnrto some hettei siip))hotl part t»f tin' oomitr\ D-hiot ami L»owson.Vll .‘{(I). 
Ftirty \ours later {IhTl) the Kiem h tiacelloi llernn*i closorilH-il the loiiiitrc of Ihj.ipur 
on tho si(h* of tho Moglials' ilomiuioiis, th.ct is to the luuth, as >oi> ihtlieult of accos.s 
on acfount ot the p*eat so.iroitc ot watei, forajri*, ami \ it tuals. 'J’he cit\ of Ihj.ijiur, he 
Bays, is vi'ry strnii;,' in a (lr> h.irren himl ; then* is almost n<» froml water hut in the 
town (History of tlio lato lioM>lntu»nof tlietJroat Mo'.'h.il IH'Tl) Transhition 171). in 
1711*2 Moore (Nairatuo, IWT) cle.soiiho«l the twenty mile.s to tin* north ami west of 
HijApuriid stony, unarahle, ami m»t eapahh* ot improvemt'nt In Noveiiiher 1808, 
five >c<arH after the est.ihhshineiit of the I'nglisli as the jiaiamount pow( r hail intio- 
duceil a hepuning of onlei intti the Deeoaii. *<11 .limifh MaokmtoHh (Life, 1. 401, 
402), between twenty-tive ami elccen miU> iiortii of Hi|apur, saw no living creature 
hut Bonuj pretty )>;ii(M|net..s, a jiaitridge, a lure, ami 11 herd of doer. In tlie eleven 
miles before reaching Ihjitpur he w'iVH astonished by the sight of two meu on horse¬ 
back. The plain was vast naked and iineiiltivated. 
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high whoso sides soom woody thougli the produce is seldom meu'o 
thiiTi brushwood .‘iiul pric.kly-pear. 'riio tliough rich is bare, 

and yields little drinking water, so that the vilkiges are abnosfc all 
ranged along the banks of the rivers or close to the bases of 
the liills. lioth the ranges of hills curve uoi-tli-east towards tho 
Krishna, so that tlio great black soil plains in tlie i*ast of Jhlgalkot 
and .along the north of Hungnnd are unbroken by hills. In tlieui 
drinking wati'r is very scarce, and tin'villag(‘S an* ahuost all along the 
baiiksol the Krislmu or of the (lliatpi'ablia after it |)assi*s through the 
hills below Ihlgalkot. South of tin* s(‘eondrang(* of hills, in the valley 
ill which Ragalkot and Kal.-idgi lii‘, the. eoiintry is better wooded anti 
the scenery im])roves. It is at its best during and jiist after tiu* 
rains, 'riien the hills, though low and in)t covert'd with anything 
better than send), are all green ; the Nalley, doited witli low trees, 
waves with early millet; Jind palelies of ri'd freshly-1 iinied sod 
brighten the green. Further south all o\ci- Hiithiiui and south-west 
Uunguml there are iiioix* hills and lhe\ art* rougher :ind stee])er. 
'I'lie black soil lias given ]»lace to red sand, ami the tiinber if not 
fine is frequent. 'IMie vdlaires on the light sandy sod of Ihldami an) 
siiiail and poor, lad in eaM lluiigiiiul, in tin* black jilainef Hagalkul, 
and along till* rich Krislma valliy ari‘ many largeand rich villag^es. 
AV itlnn the space between the two ranges ot lulls In* st‘Veral beaiitil’ul 
Jakes, notably tlmsi* near Keiidiir and Aliishtagiri. Uchov tlie 
dams of some o! ihesi* lakes, as at Kemlar, are preltv eoeoannt 
and plantain gardens watia-ed by ehamiels led by the leakage oi 
the lake. Here and then* deiacht'd massi'.s of sandstone staml lait 
from tlie hills in j,igg(*(! and lantastie shapi*^, or an* sc.ittereil in 
Jingt* blocks, iK'uriiig'' temph's on their siinmids. Fxeept the st(*ep 
and quaint ly-sha})ed saiidstoiu* cliffs of Ihidjiini, most of the hills are 
rounded and treiitly sloping. lJetw(M*n 1 hem are w ah* barren tracts 
of roi'k and loose stones and many stretela*s of light, laml woody and 
slightly tilleil, brmhtened by jMtehes (d’ deep re<l, dull r(*d, ami 
white s<»d. Ikidjimi, with its bold reil cliffs eappol with Inailiaiil. 
green, its slieet o}'walc‘r m tin* gnrgt* bi'lweeii the cliffs, its eaves, 
and its tine ohl towers is a scene ol‘ much interest and l)(‘!inty. 

It is tin* sinld(*ii pa.ssmg from trap to sandstone that, causes so 
great a diJlt*renc<* betw(*en the sei-nery <»f the north and tlie south 
of the district Sonu; inlMiig sandstone crops ii]) at Manidapnr to 
tlie north, and th(*re is traji wi*st of Jhlgi to tin* south. Otherwiso 
the Krislma divides the trap from fin* sandstone as far east as 
CiiinialgJ about tifteeii miles north-t‘ast of Jiagalkol. Here the 
inetarnorphie granite basij crosses to the left bank and runs 
north-east to the Kizands border. At iMnddebilial, ih'dekuiidi, and 
JiaSarkod terraces of sandstone run out iqion the granite and are iii 
turn cajipcdby tho last llowsoftiie J)(*eejin traji. At 'IVdikoti limestone 
su[)])lants tho sandstom*, and in the north-west of Miublebiluil tho 
trap Hows grow thicker and thicker, gradually covenng everything. 
South and west of the village of Muddubilial, where the ni(*tainorphic 
granite forms a gently waving plain eoV('rod with serub and beulders, 
the surface is too Hat for beauty. Ihit tho country south of llkal, 
wliere the disintegration ofthegranito has been much more irr(*gular, 
IS very wild and weird. Though Muddebihal has little beauty it 
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coiitiiins tlio handsoTriost vilhii^o in tlio disfcrici., Talikoti, which is built 
of tlio fainouR Talikoti liinostoiio. 'J'hc elloct of tho sandstone at 
(fulod^ndiii Jhuhlnii^ about twtjivo miles south-east of Hagaikot, is 
hardly inferior; and IIkj villages soutli of the Ki-ishna, though built 
much in the same style as tluise in tlic trap country, liave generally 
an air of more eondorf. and strength. Though the village sites lie 
generally along the bases of hills, or on the banks of streams, where 
it was sU‘ep enough Io nia,k(‘a fort, they sometinnis stood on tho 
hill-toj) M’lie n(‘W lown ofCjuledgiid lies along llie banksof a stream 
at the bottom of a. hill and is iinwalhsj. On the liiil-top may bo 
traeisl the battered walls, the lallen houses, and the deserted temples 
of th(^ old^towii. 

Only in tin* s<Mith and south-west below the Krishna Is the plain 
surface of the district hroktui by lulls of any size, and even in tlio 
sonfli then' are. f<*w bills ni<»r(‘ than tliri‘e Iniiidreil feet high. ^I’ho 
southern hills bc'long tu the lnn(‘.''toin‘s, shal(‘s, and sandsti>nes of tho 
Kaladgi ba'^m 'riume'h tluw differ from tin* Sabuldri sjmrs in tho 
eharaetiT of the n»ck, and ap<- the i.f (‘arlier intlumiees, tho 

samlstone lulls of sdiith Hijapur form two main rangi‘s which 
run irregularly (‘ast and uesl aiul inav ot'otTraplueally bo taken as 
eontiiinatioiis of two gn'at ranges, the imrlli (.1 hatprablia and the 
nortli Malpi’ablia lulls, whieli fnun tlie Sahvadris streleh ea^t across 
Helgaiun, th(' north I Unit jirabha rang<‘foiaiung tin* water-parting 
betiNceii the (ihatpi'abha and tlu‘ Krishna and the north Malj>rabha 
i*ange roriruiig the >\at( r-parting betwt*en thi‘ (jhat])rabha and tho 
Maljirabha 'The north (iliatprabha range, the \\ati‘r-parting 
l»etween the Kn^hna and the (iliatprabha, begins at tlie Sahyadris 
1 ‘lose to the iioith of Maiioliar fort about forty miles nortli-i*ast of 
Helganm aiul pass's east across Helganni. Kxeept in one or two 
delacln'd fnigmenis the trap eeUM's to the W(‘st of Hijapur limits. 
»Still, thoiigb till* rock e ha lilies, the line <»i highland is inaintaiued by 
two flat-topped serub-co\ensi ridges of sandstone hills, one which 
passes .soiilii of Hilgi alxMit fiftemi, and the other which passes 
through Kundargi and Anakv;idi about five miles north of Kahidgi 
'rht‘ Hilgi ridge lulls into the plain about two miles to tho east of 
Hilgi. 'riu* Kundargi hilK stn^eh east alouir the north bank of the 
(ibaljirabha about iitteeii miles to near Yerkal or lleikal, about live 
niile.s north of llagalkot, >\liere the range is <Mit by tho (lhatprabha. 
Jt roappoars on the oast bank of the (Iliatprabha and strotebes 
about ten miles east and eight imlos north-east to Sitainani on tho 
Krishna 'J'ln* last eigliteoii milos betwoou the (ihatjirabha and the 
Krislina havi* bi*oii naineil tho Sita rango. From the Kundargi 
hills, about live miles to the west of Verkal, whore they are crossed 
by tlio (Hintprablia, a ningc' of hills stretches south-east. After 
about four imles, that is about a mile nortli-east of Hagalkot, tho 
range is crossed by the (.ihat]irablia. From the Ghatprabha it 
stretches about twenty miles south-east to Amingad, tho eastern end 
of the north l^lalprabha rango. This cross line of hills, which thus 
unites the eastern ends of the north (Hiatprabha and the north 
Malpriihlia ranges, with its liranches and intervening valleys, occu¬ 
pies a great part of tho Hagalkot sub-division, lu some places the 
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hills aro ri and in others present wall-liko scarps either with 
Hat tabular summits or narrow-crested ridges. 

The north Malprabha range or upland, the water-parting between 
the (Ihatprabha and the Mjilprabha, starts from the Sahy.'klris near 
the Tolkhat pass about thirty miles west of Jlelgaum. Across 
Jlelgaum and close to Hijapur limits it coutiinios trap, and, after 
the trap ceases, tlii' higliland is proloiig(‘d by irregular lines of 
saudstoiio lulls which cross the centre of Ihidami jiud end at Amingad. 

At iMutkavi in the south-west corner of IVid.-imi, immediately 
after the north Alalprablia range entc'rs the district, a spur stretches 
to the south-east and east, till it is crossed by the Mal])rabha a 
little to the south-oa^^t of IVidaini. Kast of tlu* Maljiraliha the spur 
reappears and str(‘telu‘s south-east in a broken line which ends 
abruptly a few' miles ea'^t of (hijendragad on tlu' w’estern boundary 
of the Nizam’s territory. Of thi‘north Malprabha r.Hige the most 
notable hills an' thosi) at Cbdedgud, .ahmit tmi miles south of 
Ilagalkot, and tlmse round Ihidami. ^I’he (iiiledgiid hills are (lat- 
to])poil and cajijH'd vviili bruslnvood. The saiid>toiu* is close to tho 
surface, and geiuu’allN huans a sear]) alM)ul twenty feel higli near tlu* 
top, whence the st(*(‘]) "kU's fall to the plain co\er(‘d with ])rickly- 
pear. I’lien' is no tillage on the tt»]) or ‘^ides and tiu'n' is no s])ecial 
lull ])opiilation. Ihg and j^anther are common aiid do much liarm. 

The Jiiidami c*lills are perhajis the bt'st example of the sleep 
sandstone lulls of south of the district. 'J'hcy an* brokt'ii 

into various sha]H‘^, huge masses of iiiaiiy tliousaiid tons biuiig 
detacliedorpai tly detaclied and rolled over ()ii t In* plain, liittU* ti‘in])li*.s 
have b(‘en built both on tin* t(»ps and in tin* eliasiiis ot s(‘\end of 
the separate rocks and on tw'o of tin* gi'cater ami partly ili‘tached 
masses <tand the tw*o forts of Had.-imi. ’I’lie top fd’ tlie hilK is lint, 
very broad, and covered wnth beantilul briirlit gre(‘n scrub and tho 
s^de^ arc red simd^toiu' clifK. ’rin‘i*t‘ i*- no cultiMiliou either on tho 
sides or the top ami no special hill pt>pulation. There are a uuniber 
of pig .and a good many panther^. 

About fifteen miles east of the IVnlanii hilK, in tlu* south wa-st corner 
of Hungund, on the right ]»aiik (A tlu* Maljiraldni, a striking group 
of detaclied tint-tojiped hills ri*i(*oOO to o(M) fei‘t above* tlie surround¬ 
ing country. Tiiey an^ capj)cd wa’th samlstoTici resting on granitoid 
gneiss and stretell twaaity miles (*ast-south-east parallel with tho 
(jiiijendragad ridge, and like it eml in a bold bluff which overhangs 
the small town of iraiiamsagar in tin* Nizam’s territoiy. These 
hills are tho eastiriost extension of tin* rocks of tlie Kaliidgi series. 

The great plain to the north of the Krishna is unbroken except by 
a fewT bare uplands. Jnthe south-west of Jridi is a sia-ies of ujilands 
covered with spear-grass and a few hAhhn! shrubs, which, lu'girming 
in the villages of Satalg^aori, Jagjivani, Jncljg(‘ri, and Kaniir, stretch 4 
through the north of the old rewenue duision (»f Iforti. In tho 
south-east of the sub-division there aro a few' bare uplands. Soutli- 
west r)f the town of Jhigovadi bare trap ujilands or downs onlminato 
ill two small flat-topjiod laierito hillocks which an* eonsjiicuous ^ 
within a circuit of ton or twelve miles. In tlu* north-east rise two 
ridges of low hills. One runs west from Kamankeri to Dindvad; 
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tho other of flat-topped laterito boffins at a point a »‘ttlo to the 
oast of Masvinhal, and, strotching* as far as Jngloshvar where a 
spur is thrown out in a nortlierly direction, ends near tho village 
of Hal)l)iiial. TIio rng](\shvar upland which ovorliangs the valley 
of tho Don, running west and ea-st, is flat-topped, and covered with 
loose stones and good soil, dust at Ingleshvar jiart of it is capped 
with laterite. Bast of Ingleshvar is a small Hat-topped lull covered 
wdth black earth and small stones. Tliei-e is also in the south of 
the sub-divisimi a short curved ridge covered with prickly-poar 
and scrub, which, rising at a point to tin; llovlh-oa^^ of Dcvalpur 
and skirting the tr)wn of Nidgundi, ends to the south of Maremati. 
Jn the north-west c(»rncr ol .M luldcbihal, a few hundred yards south 
•of the village of Alkopa, is a hov range of llat-top])r‘d sandstone 
hills. Jn tlie south of Almldcbilial on the north bank of tlie Kia.^hna 
a series of low sand>tonc teri‘ac(‘s run out from under tlie trap. 
From tlie soulli and west, that is from the granite plain below, tluj 
terraces torm tlat-t(»ppcd hilN, about lOO fi*et high, tlieir sides and 
tops scantily c(j\ ered with >(*1111) and small bjneks of stom*. 'J’hey 
run s()lIt]l-^‘a^t until, bcwuid th(‘ town of .Minldobilial, tli(‘y take an 
<*a^tfrly turn towards tlie Nizamis divtricr of Sag.ir. 'l’li(‘ most 
remarkable lull in tlll'^ juirt nf tlie country is in the Xi/.am’s 
terri(nr\, an <)Ul lying cone of trap at Xagarbetta about ten miles east 
of Aluddebihal 

'rii(‘(listriet IS well supplied witli riveu’s and streams. Of t]ios(‘ 
tlie m<•^t iin]K*rtant are the Kri-hna and it^ feish'rs the llliima 
and tin* l)<»n Irom llie left <»r north, and tlie (ihiitprabha find the 
Malpraliha from tln^ right or >onth. Of tlIe^(‘ l-uir feeders the 
Hhmiajind the Don iiiei't tin' KriNhiui outride the ib'^triet, and tlie 
tihatpiviblui and the ,Malj>r;il»h'i meet tlie Krishna within rln‘ district, 
th(‘ (ihatprsildiajit AbinmuiU about fitrinm miles east ot Jblgi, and the 
Malprjililia at Kapila, Saiigam Jibout twenty miles furtlii'r east. All 
of thest'fin* large rivers How mg llirMiighont the yinir ami during 
the rjiiiiy season ('ro^-^ed only l>y bn.ats KKeepl tin* Don, W’Iiom' 
watt'r in llie driest we.itlier is too salt to be generally drunk, these 
risers siij)|)ly fair dunking wmter. 

1’lie Ki.’i.snw n^es airnnig the Alaliabaleslivar hills on tlio 
eastern Hank of tin* Sahyadris. It tlow^ south-east thnnigli Satara, 
K(»llKipur, lielgainn, and tin' flamklnindi state, and for seventeen 
mill's forms the boundary betwia'ii damkhaiuli and Hijfipnr. It 
enters the district near (iehnur, and, after a I'niirsc of about 
lifty-foiir miles thnnigh the district, separating Ibjapiir, lkigevc*idi, 
und Miuldebihiil on the h*lf or north from I»agalk(rt and llungund 
on the right (jr south, it ])asM‘s intt» the Ni/.am’s territory. Just 
before (putting Miiddebiluil, among the Jaldrug lulls about 
twenty miles soutli-ojwt of Miuhh'bihal, the river .s]>lits into a 
number of stivjinis wdiieli tbret* tlu'ir wniy through ;i h*w range 
of granite hills and Fall about oOO feet iii a i]uarter of a mile. 
Tlie banks of tin' eliasm are huge castle-like masses of granite 
whose reil and pink glow among gri'en brusbw’ood and groat 
thorny eri'epers. In dry weather the river breaks into white throails 
which wind among huge masses of granite and sharp veins and 
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dykes of basalt. When iu flood iho river is fnlly a quarter of a 
mile wide and fills tho j?or"e from bank to bank. The water rushes 
from rock to rock half hidden by spray with mighty cnish and 
clamour. From largo deep hoh'S columns of water and spray shoot 
high in air and fall roaring back. As it leaps into tlu‘ wid<? |X)ol at 
the foot of the g<»rge the mass of water, dashing among mighty 
currents and etldies, rises in crested wave's which as they elash and 
climb hurl thc'ir spray into mid air whirling and foaming with 
iucimcoivabh* force and grandeur.^ 

At its meeting with tho Chatimibha in tho rainy season (duly) 
the Krishna is about r)(K) yards broad and the enrreiit runs two 
and a half fi‘et tlie s<‘(‘(»nd.“ About twn and a. half imles (*ast td* 
its meeting with tlu' Malprablia at Dliamir, in the rainy season 
(.)line-Gelf her) the stream fr<un bank to bank is about liiK) yards 
Imuid, and wliere the rivm* leav(‘s the tli''tn< t it is nearly yards 
broad and its eiiri*ent runs two ami a half feet the seciuid/ 'i’he 
ordinary low-wat»‘r le\el is I(»l7‘d7 ft'i't and at tins pr)int the highest 
lloo<l l('\e] IS ora rme in I'Xtrrnie Ihintls td’ lbirl\-ono 

b'ol. Mild, silt, and sand gather daily along ii> banks, entombing 
file romnnis cd' alliLrators, and nvi r-^hidls. Giiring the hot 

season the stream ot water is small and in ils lilaek sandy bed ma\ 
be found ])( bbK‘^ swi'pt I mm tlu* \anoim roek-> thmngli whieli the 
rivi'r has pa-«sc(l. Airu'iig tin* jiebldo^ hmnLihl tlou ii by the tnountain 
fri'slies an' oee.isiomiliy i<»nnd lealuKs of a rediinli and white 

<-aiaH‘ljan r, ( lialte(loii\, jind nuu ha stum.-. Ten fei t below' low’ 

water tin* roek (d‘ the river bi'd is reaelied. 

Tlie fall in tin* jia^sage of the Krishna throngli tlie «listriet is 
siioliT. >sear (.Timalgi, «*J>p<*siio to wlneh it rei'eive-'t In* (Ihatpnvldia, 
tlie nortli bank of the n\i-r is well marki'd ami tin* south bank is 
low ami at lmn‘> tloodrd for about l^nn yanK from the nver bank. 
'rii(' floods In n- rmo to a beigliT of about lilt \-I wo b-el and sprea»l 
<iV('r an ari*a ol about 17‘»0 yai'ds nr nearly a mih* broad. Kxeopt 
near Ghiinaliii tile north bank of the river as a nih* is mueli lower 
than its s()nlli bank. Ibiring tin* rains the bi‘jli-wat(*r runs up 
grooves in tlu* land to the m)rth and n»und into tlu* river forming 
tmiiporary inlands many of wliieli are e«»v(‘n*d with ln'thhnl bushes. 
Though its wafer is not usimI t<»r irrigalion, dui’ing the fair weather 
large (plant itu’s of the nhuji (jr ege-j>hint are grown along tlu* north 
bank. 'File .soiitli bank m generally sleep ami on or nea,r it arc 
many i-leb villages. Tiierc* are many/y/zA//»//plantations along tho 
banks, which are bordered liy rjuart/.iK* lulls with a fi*w' large fr(*es. 
In the fair season carts ern-^s tlie riser at tho ford of Ilaluti alioiit 
sixteen niil(‘S nortli cd' HagalktU. During tlie rains tli(‘r(! aru ferries 
at ^Fungargi on tlu? Ilkal road and al Kolliai- f)n flu* Dliarsviir road. 
J5(*si(l(‘s the main tribnfari(*s mmu'roiis sli-eams eiitflie bank on their 
way to join tlio Krisdina, hjaving infervoning belts id' high ground 

' Mi-.nlow Tiiyhn‘'H J. IG; toniparc Mtnioi)’ (IfM>l«>cical Survi'V of 

IiMlia, \JI. 

-Tajttain ISt wlioM in tluolo^if-al Tapers (»{ W’l T/idui, Tho temperature 
of the n\erc»ne foot helovv tlie Minf;e*e wrio foinifl l»v t'.iptaJii iN(*\\ hold (iSll!'ISI.*)) ju 
July to ho 7() T)'. Ditto. ’ .loi.iiial Ahjatie JSocioty Ken;L'al, \f. {'!), DJli. 
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and making tho road which crosses them at right angles uneven 
and difticult especially din ing the rains when this tract is partially 
flooded. Before tlie great lltjod in tho Kri^liiui in 1S53 which 
washed away all trace of if, n(»ar tlie village of Mankini about 
twenty miles north-i*ast. of Bagalkot, was a deej) roach called llio 
Poison Pool. At first this potd during the rains formed part of the 
river, Imt afterwards it heeame stiparated from it. As the water 
remained stagnant for many months in tlio year and as tlie earth 
and rocks ivaind it were eliarged witli salt, ihiJ pool water hecanio 
discoloured, bitter, and so iimli'inkablt,- both to man and cattle tliat it 
was.Mild to ij(‘ fatal whmi drunk tor any hngtli «)ft imo. At tlie same 
tinu* till* pool water was said to be beahiig in case> ijf skin diseases.^ 

Tbe*BifiM\ ri'-es in ibe S^^hya<^ri'^ near Pliimashankar and runs 
ea*'t for about lOo mile^ acro^'. the district ol Poona. It then turns 
sonlli-rast, ainl, after separating Poona friJin .'Miniadnaoarf<»r about 
lhirty-ii\i* milc'. an<l from Shol.'tpur for al»i»ut sivt) iiiilo^, flows 
tbrou'^-h SUoIapur for aliout filiv mile*-. It then turns cavi, and, 
ntlor ioi-imug tin* suiuln'rn ]><iinnhirv ol Sbolajmr for aliont sixteen 
mih's!, ^ouehe'^ tho Ibjapiir di'^triet at Da-^ur. Ifolow J)a^ur it 
flows ('ast, and sC'p.iratniL'* Ihj.ap.ir fn'in SholajMir for about tliirty 
nnhs, r(‘cenes tin* >*ina from the lelt, iiini l(‘aviiig Sholajmr 
and skirting Pnjapiir for fifty iiiih*^ moro, enters the Xi/.am’s 
tm-ritory, ami talN into tlie Kn-lma, to tin* (*asL of the S.-iotir 
(li'-lnrt, after a further (•••ur'-o i.i about I’iOmilov. Tin* baiik^ of 
the Pdiima tiro o\orl'iin li\ ).i\ir< <'t irniv.-l and aro'.♦<)() foot apart, 
d’hoy ri^e JiboM* luLdi ihu.d h\o! whioli ab<»ut foriy-Tiino feet 
above tho n\er In d 'Idn liojhe-t n cordod flood levol is Idsl i.") foot 
and tin* ordraaia l-iw-wafiT lovil is fiot, that ]>i a hj'jho‘'t 

Hood ol ioi*l\-nnio tot'i. 'Tjio ordinary bod “i iho n\or i^ alluvial 
soil and tho rook-bod is about ton toi t bolow h.w water le^ el. 
Nuinoi‘ous vtroauis tlo^\lIllr t'lwanU the Bhima fioni tlio nirht atb'rd 
an amjilo s-i]'pl\ ot ^^ator lor L'‘ent nil puri'o^r^ and in ''Oim* cases 
fm* irrigation. In 'niM'.oiis of iavourablo raint.dl mo>t of iho^o 
.streams ooniinue shallow threads oi ruiiniuLT water ThT‘oughout 
tho hot vvojitlior. 1*1 von alter a scanty raintall they liohi water 
either llowmg or standing in doi‘p po'iU. J)nnng the rainy months 
(»lune-( )otobor^ t In* Iribut aril's of tIn* Bhima o\ortlow their banks 
tor sonn* di-tain*o li'aMiiir mueh silt on the th'ode«l land wliieh thus 
become^ o\traoiiliminly iortile. In hull the land alMHir the liank 
of tin* Hhmia is a rollimr plain whose nionoton\ i^ rolio\od only bv 
till* villages \\ Ith \\ Inch it is dotted. The portion of the Siiuigi 
siib-di\ ision mi its baid^s is u black soil ])l:nn \Mlb gomli* undulations 
nnd is d*>tti*d with nian\ rieli \ ilhnj'o.'.. In s])iie of its m/.i* ibo 
Bbima, can be forded al .several pl.uvs iluhng the fair weather. 

The l)o\, with a drainage ari*a c»f about lOO .scjuare miles, rises 
in the Jjith state, aliout four mile.s south ot Juth, and Hows ('ast 
and then .south-east till it turn.s towards the town of Talikoti in 
Mnddebihal. South ol Tilhlcnti it enters the Ni/and> district of 
Sugar, and winding through u rocky detile, aftc‘r a total course of 


’'rr.uj'Ui I’lomlMV MoiIumI S«H*Kty, V. (Ibail). *JG*J. 
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about 125 miles, falls into the Krishna about thirteen miles east 
of the ^liuldobihal frontier. Alonjif its whole eourse the Don has 
steep banks of black soil more than ton feet liiti^h. Its chiinm'l is 
very windmuf and M'cnis to liave more than onet' chniiged its conrso. 
The ri^er runs alon^ a narrow vall(‘y on tlu‘top of the watiu'shed 
between th(‘ Krishna ami the Hhima. '^rakinuf th(» jdanes when' the 
yiiolapiir-Hnbli road on>SM“< tlu* river, tlu' Doti bed is ooO feot 
above the JUiima. bed and 2;»0 feet abovi* tlu' Krishna bed. The 
fall in the Don bed is as a rule very slight and f lie bn'adth oftlu' Ix'd 
is not more tlian 2<)0 b'et. In heavy rains the water cannot g(‘t 
ofC and s<mietimes eom('> di>\\n like a rt'gular bore. The liigiu‘st 
ri'corded Hood level is h'ct wliieli willi a 1o\\-wati r levi‘1 of 

ft'ct gi\es a liiglu'st tlooil lieii;‘lit ofaliouL t\veni\ Kor 

aooiit thirty fi'i't niidi'r the snrtaei' tlii‘ be»l is treacherous hlaeh mud 
and can be crosst'd only in ]dac("«i w Iita'e tlii'n* is giavid. I''iirfli(‘r 
east in tho Tabkoli linu'stDiie 1 be eliaraetia* of llie n\er changes. 
The bed is <*f thin sli])pi'r\ skills of lmu‘si(>n(‘^ and at one pinnt near 
TVdikoti tlic' descmit is like going down a stair from oiii' hed of 
limestone to another During tlu' rains tliio-e a ])l<'ntifiil supply 
of fresh drinking watei. \il(‘r \ovi‘itd»ei' the villages ni'ar the 
Don alwa\s ''idTer fmm want ot godd dimking water as the water 
of the main stri'am and ol stwi ral «•{ ilx 11 ibiilarie", specially o| tlie 
Little Don near [’kali in Ikmev.nli, beemnes lM*aekish sliortlv atU'r 
file rains lia\e ceasrd.* Tn tin hiir wi'ather tlu‘ stream of tlu' Don 
runs very low. Tht' lo<*p bhn ^ ^od hinds on the banks •>) tin* j)on 
are fanums for theirettjd w'oatljer gram emps d’lie I)'»n valhw was 
tlu' granary of old Ibjajmr Its mip'^rtaiuM to tlie old city is 
])reserved in the j(»c.il ‘'aviiig, ‘ If the Ikm hi'ais erop'^ who can eat 
(llnan); il the ik'H lieai-s nocidps wlio can c.u'::'’’ I'Lpot lally in 
the old 'r.iiikdti oiM^ifii the lainl \< e\lifmicl\ rieli, and snint' 
vdlagts an* a'lorned woth gaidt-ii'^ <*1 maiejot'-' ami ttllicr Irint trees. 

llie n IM1 l-l,'Mil A ri^«*^ near the cdL’c of the Sa!i\;idia\ alm«>''t 
twenly-ii\e milt - wc^-t o) the IdWii di Ik-lLmniu Alter an la'-icily 
cdLir-'C di fiboiit I fo nnle^ lln-<*ngh Ik iLomm and the Nimtliern 
^lan'itha stales, it enter-- Ikigalkot three miles north oi Kaladgi. 

’ Tlie follow ill'.; rtii.ihof tlir w .it • ’ o! tin I itlh him li.i\r lu rM iii'nl' Siirgron- 
^Idjoi 1. h. 1 ti«-l ill inu .»! Aii.iIn''*! to O'lM 1 niiM lit 
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Tlminph IJilfrallcot-. it rniis noarly east for about twenty miles, and 
tln ‘11 iimtiddiMtcly Inflow tin* tnwii of Uji^rsilkot turns sufldonly north. 
Jiotwocjii Jhlgjilkot and Yurkal, about live niilcs north of lhi;:^alkot, 
it forcos its way thmuLdi two idiains of liills, a ])rL‘tty coimtry with 
picturesque vi(‘ws of hdi and \v'a1er. Ih‘Vond tbo second ran^e it 
outers the Krislina. valley a.ntl falls into the Kri^hna about liftoen 
luiios t») the norlli-east o]»|)Osite (diinialiri. At the ine(‘tin</ of the 
riv(*rs tlie (iliatpraldia is ni'arly a humlreil yiirds broad and in tho 
rainy season (duly) flows abouj Uvn and ihri'e quarters fc'et in a 
seeond.^ WluTe it pa'^^es tlirtaufli black sf»il the banka are steep 
and in IJa^alkot an* clo‘i(*]y siiuldcd witli villages. 

MAi.n:\nuA nv - ri<e^ near ihc edn*'!" »>f the Sahyadris 

abfuit tweiity-tuo imh"^ --(HiI li-w c-^t of Jlelii-Muni A ft cr an ea^t<‘?*ly 
coui'^e •»! a,lM»ut loi) nnlc^ t limuLrli I »*‘lL''auiti and ilie llani<liirLr-tat(*, 
it enlers the liatlaiui l)-dj\i^ion «»1 the Ihjapni- di'-tnct ahoiit three 
miles'.Dill Ii 111 Miitka\i, I ninitln.it flow- ea-l aliuut t w fiity-tive 
miles, Inriiiie;^ tht' siiuiliern iMumdary of tin* j*>.Mia>in s.ib-divi^i'Ui. 
J>i'\(»n(l 'I’Dlaehkoil, t ho vniu hei ii I'ane*** (*! tin* iiorili Malpr.i hha hills 
foi’t’c^ it ahoiit liMeoii inih > 1 o tlio ijorih-<■.!-! wheit* it turns tiortli 
and fitraliuiit eerht imlo-. Ilnwbt‘iuo(‘n iiatlanii mIuI f 1 iinirund Jt 
then re>miics ii itoiMli-o.i^: coiiiso and alu r tio'w in<r ahont tuenty 
mile> ihroiiirh llunjrnnd lalK into the Kndnia at Kapila SaiiLTam. 
Heloie j)a‘‘^in,o tliron^'h the iJad.iini liilN on its way to i he Krisjina, 
till* Malprahhii recei\e> ir«im the Miutli tho Jh'jniihalla or butter 
iStroam wliicli h«i'' "onri e about twoiuv mih-. ^oiith of llu])li in 
Dharwar. 'ho the ea-t ot the (ta )ondr.»i:a<l hiib an opoii level tract, 
about eiLrhleeii mile-' lone by ab.nit tuolve broad, i- marked by il 
sliiflit cross ndiro which li<i> tin appoaranee oj JnsMue* formerly been 
the south bank eitlieroj tin* MaljUMhlia or <>1 soth* other lost sti\‘am.’' 
Where the iMiilprahha passes thronuh the '.amlstono eiuiiUrv, at 
Ailmli in Hiiipound, the IumI ol the ruer i^ whitish sand and tho 
water a lo\ely blue. Tlie country bordenne: ii is hilly, the llat- 
titpped saiidstoiii* ''purs oeea''ionally ^lret(h^ne’ tliree or four mile 
from the hank. Ai'ar Ailioh, a^ it turn" and wind^amone tin* I: 
till* river forms reaches of ereal iaaiity. At Nandiki"livur ami 
i^itladkal, ahoiit eiLtlit and ten miles south-w'e"t i»f Aiholi, the 
Coimli’V i*' a:i-am hilly, bin the lulls aietoo f.n* ti-oiii tin* riier to 
relieve tlie flatiie-s «tf (lie \allo\ Fiirlhei south where it fbriii" tlie 
boiindarv of lladanii, the scenery m mariod hy the le\(‘l "tretell of 
till* Dluirwar plain. The liank" aio alu,i\s si,M‘p where the river 
passes lliroiiL'li hlaek sod, and in the iiorili of llunn’und arc "tiidded 
W’ith villaufcs. 'Hie liiLdiest recoi-ded Hood level i> feet, 

wliieh with a low-water levid ol J 7leet ‘iri\es a oreate^l Hood 
hei^dit of tw'enty-oue fei*t. 

In Indi, Mnddeliihal, and Jhip'vadi, except in llie village.s on tho 
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’ In .lul\ r.«]'t,\in NowIimM ^IS1*2 isim n*uM»l llu-ttMm»i'unno’ uf thf iiNcr one foot 
Im'Iow tin* surl u r ti» 1 h‘ 7<> a*. ( !<'i* 1 ol loal i'i i>| \\«-st<in linit.i, .*1 IT. 

-'riw ii.uMo M.ilju.ilih.i 1 . itw i’r.ilvnt tonu (itlu'i'oi tin- s.iu'.kut ihn'tjttnfJm mini 
sliiiiiiijL; or itnno })roli.ihl\ ol ni>i’iijn\i ro fuH of mini. Malpaii it. tliv I'r.iknt form of 
mala njnduni nmtl lolikniLj. lii.\. 11. Kii..s’Soiitiierii Mai.tllui Country, 14. 
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banks of tlio Krishna and Bhima, the water-supply is pfonerally from 
wells; in Bndaini, Bairsilkot, BijHpiir, and Hiinguiid it is jjfonerally 
from the rivers ; in Sindi^i it is ehii*11y fi'oin stri'amU'ts and wells. 
According to the Collector’s stock n'tiirn for 18(S2-bd t]u*r(* were 
0119 wells in the district, of which o5tS7 were wiili ste])a and 
were without steps. The wells in the vilhi^t.-s on the banks of the 
Don sliow that the wnti'r-bearincf strata are jrtMierally within tw»'nty 
feet of th(‘ surface. ’J'he water in some of these wells is hrackish,^ 
but the water is occasituially used for irrijjfatitui/'^ Ilrackish wells 
sonu'times occui' tuilsido of the Ihui valhw, (‘>])eci{illy nt'ur llip|)ari^i 
in t^indi^i nhere the'water of oiu* well sh(o\ed i^’rains of salt 

in a gallon. 

Kxcejh in Badanii wlu're there is innch h>w bushy vi\getation, ami 
in .Mnddebihal when* tin* ground is marshy, tlie elnnat(> is dr^ and t 
healthy. ()\er almost tin* \\hole district Marcli atid Aju'il are the|t 
hottest months m the year, tin* iraj) uplands of Imli and Siudgi 
tlie north snllering ('specially irom biirniUL;- wnnls In the s,mth tin* ! 
lieat is soiiK*!lines sju'cially IrMiie* ni'm* tlie s.iml‘'t'»m* ('bffs of 
Ihithinii AS Inch in the aftenmon ami ev(*ninir rmbriti* o]>prt'S‘.iv(‘ly 

hot an*. In !May the intensit\ of the heat sbehtly relie\(‘d by 

ocvnsKuial tbuml(‘i'‘l*'rms and d<i\of < ]oml\ weatiiei*. In A]U’il JN^O, 
at Ihisialkot and llad/om, .Mi .Mar-*!!.!!! loiind that m the arternooii ^ 

the tliermomc'ter (»<•( a'-ionalK tum* tu llO or 112 . At tliat turn* ' 

afl(*i- tin* rilin'^ tin* tract <d land clove to tlie font ot tlie hills was so 
unhealthy rluit tlien* wt'n* scarc'ly an\ villages Tin* ti'W' inhabitants 
WTre afilict(‘d with mtermitteni fever during ima't* than half of tlieir 
liv(*s. Near the B.idami laki's tin* air w'as alwa\s damp and vapiuir- I 

huh*n. And av during tin* whole \ejir tin* people had to work * 
kne(‘-deep in mini a \ea!*l\ epidemic nl (piartan leser was the ri'sult. 
The f(‘ver lavti d thi'et* to >i,\ nmut hv and v,, bmke* Ilieir eoiivi it at nais 
tliat nn'n Innked nld at forty and few li\ed In bf*si\t\. Kxeept in 
tin* South-east where tjuailan b*\er pre\aileil, lliingiiiidwas lie{ilth\ 
and liah' iiK’H of M\ty-ti\e were common/* The lliernnaneler readings 
in thi* shade recoisletl at Kalfnlgi ei\d lut^pilal during the si\ years 
ending IS^'2 ,gi\e a maximum t<*mpei’atini‘ of IDO in Ajiril and a 
millimiim temperature of l.^ in January. Jluiaiigllie four months 


’ Tlu* following 1- I>i. oi llic water of a well at. .jiiniiial 

vallf'V : 
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'-'SugniTanc is iriigatial, Imt tin* natiin* of tin* water j»rj\(‘nts its juice 
crystalli/iiig on Unliiig ; it is iiso«l only for eating raw an<l a« UxIJit. 
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from Pcbrnary to May the maximum tomperaturo has varied from 
77° to 10(5°, iho niiiiirnnm tcMiiporature from 57° to 85°, the moan 
maximum from 74° to tlui moan minimum from 03° to 87°, and 
tlio moan ran^(^ from 7° to 41° ; from June fo Oetobor the maximum 
has varied from 82° to 100° and tluj minimuTn from 05'' tf> 00 ', the 
mean maximum from 77° to 00", and the mean minimum from 05° to 
80°, and tlio m(‘!in runuvj frcuii 3° to 25°; and from November to 
January tJn^ maxinmni lias varitul from SO" to 01,° and the minimum 
from IS ’ to 75°, tinj mean muximum from 71° to 81°, the mean 
minimum from 58 " to 75'", and the mean range from 8 to d0°. The 
details are : 
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The rainfall is extremely irroETiilar varyins^ greatly both in amount 
and in distribution. In the tinvt' nortlierri snb-ilivisious of Jndi, 
Siiidgi, and Jbjapur, the'^lv<‘rage rainfall is about the sauio as at 
Sliolapur (niiu‘t(H*n to twonty-six imdies). 'I'he t>nly e\t‘(‘])lion is a 
tract near Alnu‘1 ahout twenty inil(‘s (‘ast of Jndi, where rain falls in 
greatc'r quantity and more seasonal>!y. In tin* Jvjinarese d’strii^^ 
as ill the Jh'eean the (‘oinparatively rainy lu‘lt wliich stretches fiiw\ 
or sixty miles east of the Sahyadias is snecceded hy ii tract ^ 
uncertain rainfall, ami tliis again in the extreme (!ast of the Bond 
rri'sidmu'v ufradually ]»ass('s into a eonnlry wliero tin* rain, thoi; 
uol miieli lieaA ier, is more seast>nahlc and nu»n‘i-crtain. Tin* d 
rich plains on tlu' hanks of ilit* Krislma snITi'r fi-oin want of vai*^.^ 
iSoulii ot the Krishna and hexoml tho l'>\> sandstone nde'os w Ineli 
form the <'ast«M*n end of thi' in»rih (Ihal praiMiigi' tin’ valloy of 
the (ihatprahha enjoN?- a lu’Uci* ramf.ill than the tiMi’t f(t flu* inuMli 
of the liilgi hilU. In linnennd the lainlall i-> <’Ven and ci‘rlain and 
a fadiire ot eiMp*' from want of ni'iiv,t[n*»‘ rare.' 

Tile year’’^‘-ni>pl\ i*f walt’i* »lra\\n ]iaj“ii\ fruiii the Sf»nt]i-Wi'«>t 
and ]ijn*tly from tin* norfh-ea^t mons.,nn. rin* s.iiith-wi’^t rain 
generally In'iniis diirinir tie* first halt’ of .)un«', hut o('l•aslMnally 
show('‘^■•^ fall in Man h \])ri{ ;pid Max preei’di >1 hy ^l^'^t-''^'•l•ms ami 
aeeompaiia'd with thiimler. In .)ul\ tln‘ rainfall nneeriain In 
some ytars u is alinovt h -axy a-^ in dn*i<', in oilier \ear> tliei’e is 
bari’ly tin inch. In .\nLi«m ilie fall i'- lieavier and tliere i*. n liiriher 
iiicn'j'se 111 S*‘])tcmhcr and thtoher wln'ii the .\Ia(lraN or north-east 
monsoon sots 111 . ’i lie rain^ an* ii<a ei iieiallx (»\i’r till alaml the 
iiiiddh* ot No\(‘inl>er. "J'h* .siipplx from the mn'th-ea^t monsoon is 
variahle. In s.imo \ear.s it Infs; in <uher \ears it furnishes ail 
iinportaiit atldition to tin* soiith-wi'st rainfall. In (‘xei'ptinmd 
S(*asons, jis in IS7 f, the north-east rains extend .as far \vi‘st. as the 
Nahytidmand theKri'-hna and tho'I'lmirhhadra enna'd'»\\n in heavy 
tl »nds. Pav-imr sii,,\M‘r-> and ‘-•nnetimr- lie.ix'v faiU dI rain oeeiir 
in Dfcmiihir .laniiary an<l kfOniarx. Ham reinni" ' recortie<I at 
Jxiiliidgi ilnriiiL^ llie ei‘_:’hleen xear^x emlinu’ ‘how ()et*»her to he. 

the wette-'t iminth with a fall v.irMiiLT from 7o melies ni IS.sh to 
T7 iiiehe^ m I ''70 and ,i\«'ra'_riii'_i 1 mein s ; Se))t»anl)('renmes next 
xvith a ijill vtiryiiiL'’fri’iM IJ o iiiehe'' ml>77 to t«»rt\-!W(> cents in 
J'S7haijd .aveirejiiiL; I his jnehe-- ; cojik’s third with a fall 

vjiryiiu:’ ln»m ‘d 11 niche- ii Js7,s to ten M iit- in IvS7<» and axei’acfing 
o*ho inches; dinn* comes l«nnih with a f.all varviiiL;* from <» ijiclu'S 
in IS70 fo eiLflit eenism I«''^70 Jiml axeraL''m;/’ o’d,.J melies; July liftL 
Avith ii fall vai'Uiiii’ fiMin (rSl melio in 1 >:7‘.» to lift \ -t liree cents in 
JSG7 and averaging I’h7 melies; and .Mtiy .-ixfh with a. fall varying 
from o’hJ incln‘S in ISSO to twn* eents in ISlitJ and averaging I (U 
inches. Of tliu six monllis in.m Xovemher to April, March is tlio 


‘ IJoiiifiay cF’JinM'iit Sr]( <{ions ^ . 

A««.n'diri^'to Millsh.'ill (Jit M»S| iIm* raiii'^ (*f llir ‘wuith xu .st nioii‘«oo!i aro 

uiiKtoady Di ill*']H‘i ioiIh a‘4 xvcJl ;i.s tin* ot tlnii t'.iil. 'I'fiiH jm not corrert. 

JIuiitruinl o In-voinl Ihi* niu'i'itaiii In It ot r.nnt.ill tlioiioJi lt» v\<*i’]itioiial 

faiinnc.s mk )i ;is Hint of JS77. -Mi. T. IJ .St« u.ut, (' S. 

’The i.iin ti.Mios must Ik* o-rfurd .vitli rantioii. In bcxcrui taac« tlic iotalb of 
the moiiiliJy and tlu* >cai]y r<.lurii.s ilo not agicc. 
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driest with an avorapc fall of thirty-throo cents; January comes second 
with an avornjrii of forty-four conts; April third with an average of 
forty-eight rents; November fourth with an avcsrage of 110 inches; 
l)o(’(‘]nber fifth with an average of PH) inches; and February sixth 
with an averMg(j of 1 *o.“) inclios. I'he following tabhi gives the details : 

K \L M>UI Tn\V.\ J!AtM'ALLy JSiJ*-JS.SJ. 
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IhiriiiLT ihi' "aiiie cij'liteoi ( 1the a\^TaL^‘ vearlv 

riinil.ili :il K.iladei rwwilx inele-^. 'I’lh hiiihe-I t.ill 
incl!c> HI I ami I he l.iwt-.i 7**4 ui<-hev in li m ililhiMilt 

t<i li\ williju wliieli ilie nmitall ni.i\ v;»r\ wnlenu d -iiie’ '*'rinUN 

iiHur\ t<i ihe ei'up';. 'Pht* aiiMiiint ‘jau^ied m>l «»|’ it^'eH .i sutlii-ii nt 
tc'l. A hea\y tall oi a fru h. ajrs lua v suell the ret urn )>uT beoflitllo 
giMul (’<un|iared with a gentle e« ait iinioim fall (»f smaller ouaniity In 
I.s7b, though the rainfall in dune n ehe*-) \>as liigher than any 
rec<»nleii in the ten }>re\ luu^ \e.ir^, the want t*f ram in August 
Septeml>rr ami Oelobor ran ^ed an alnn^"! eomph'te failurt' cf erop^. 
In ls7l the rainfall, (heugh small \\aN well timed ; and 

though then* were threatening'^ theiv >\as nt» e-nh])lete failure of 
crops. M'he loeal opinion is tliat ram may aliiio-T i‘ntirel\ fail in 
June and on to tlu‘mnltlh'of July *\Mt}nuit (Miming seiii'Us injury 
provided it falls seasmiahly in August and St'jitenilHu*. 'i’lie rainfall 
u}) to tlie middle id August all\*ets tlie sowing of tlu‘ early ()r hltarif 
crops; after the mlddlt^ of August it the late I'rops which are 
aiTect(‘d. If the later ram faiP tin* crops either cannot be sown, or 
if sown th(‘y nre burnt. Diiring 1S70 the f.dls of rain were so 
untiniely that tlu*y were, of no beiiclit cither to the early or to tho 
late cro])s and tlie result was famine. 
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At almost all times of the year most parts of tho district aro 
exposed to strong blighting winds. In tho Don valley there is almost 
always a high wind. From November to February it is from the 
east very dry, and often blighting. In ^rareh and April the day 
wind is generally from tlie north-east and in May from the south. 
In the evening there is often a lull and about nine a strong breeze 
sets in from the w^ost. M^iis, whicdi espeeially east of Ibjapur is at 
first hot, soon c<»ols and lasts till morning. Jn tlu' north-east of tho 
district the wind keeps hot till elevtm or tw(‘lve at night. Sometimes 
tlier(‘ is a lull of one or two hours and tluMi a rusli of wind from 
the w(‘st and south-west, cooler but. still somewhat, warm till near 
sunrise. All night except during the lull the wind iii the black soil 
parts is exceptionally strong and e<»ntinuous and to a great extent 
prevents sh'cp. Constant dust and tliunderstonus with heavy rain 
and strong wind ]irev*ail in Aprd and May daniagingtlie cotton er(»]>. 
Tiny soinelinu's, pm-hajis generally c*ool th(‘ air and l•elil‘V(* tin* heat, 
bat oci’Msionjilly a storm is folhuMsl by dull eloinly and ])eenliarly 
o])pressive days. Jn Ikigalkot and Hatlami (‘arly in October after tho 
south-west imtnsf>on is omu*, for l\v«» or three \M*eks, tlu‘ winds an* ; 
variable and tin' heal nn^st oppre'i''i\e. th«‘ beginning ot r 

No^enibei’an almost eoiistant bi\*e/e set^ in tVoin t he norl b-east and 
daily lu'come'. ef'bler, e'^peeially wlien it js most Iroiii tin* east, lii 
December anddannary tins east ■wind is bleak, dry, ami disagreeable, 
injurious to vegeTati«>i), and deatlly to cr»»])s if, as sometiiiu's ha])pens, j 
it lasts till Februarv. In Febriuny ibciei^a .-mlden i‘liange from ] 
cold to iiiten^t'lh*at. ^’Iie liea' in<*n* 5 isr^ during FebiUMry .March 
and the l)i*giiining of Aj»nl. I)nring tliis season casual sijualU oil on 
ill the form of wliirlwinds add to tin* discomfort ol tlie ebniate. If ^ 
at any time a stt‘adu*r wind M‘t^in, it brings heat mi her than coolness 
and h<i\O'- tlie skin dr\ andiignl .Xbonl the lunhlh* of May tin* 
south-uesf v,ind in with a strong bree/c, almost a gale, '^fliis 

freqiK'nily b]<.w > a inll Trn)ntb beba-r if liiang- rain. Ihit e\ mi 
W'lilnait rani it is ahva\- e.M.I .and refre-hiiig, and tin- is perhajx I In* 
most agrci'able iiKiiitb of tin* \<*ar. In lliin;jninl fnuu Xo\i'niln*r 
to January tin? bla'^1 of tin* ea-i wind is oib n keoii.' 

'j’lie geology of JJijapin- si/ulb of the Krishna has been fully 
descnlied by Mj. Ko-»te of the <ieol.jgiral Snr\a‘\.“ Jicsiiles south ^ 
Dijapur Mr. Fi»ote\s survey inclmled north Ibjiipnr as far a.s 
Jhjapiir. Of llie eonnlry Jiorili c.f Ibj.ipur lew details an* available. 
All of it belongs to lheore;*l Deccan trap area and dilTcr.s little . 
from tin* countiy between Jiijajairand tin- Krishna. An outcrop of ^ 
.‘■andstoni* wins form{*!'Jy siipjios(*(l to o<'ciir in some hills north-west 
of iJijapiir, but Mr. i^'oolo lia.s foiunl that this is a mi.stake.* 

Tlie gcf»logy of the smith ol tin) district closely resembles tho 
geolog'V f>f IJelganm. There is the same belt of gTn*issie rock in , 
tho south, the s:ame quartzites and limestones of tho Kalddgi series , 

^ Mar.shull’.s IJi lL'auiii, lfJ8. 

“ '1 h<* skckli of flu ilmtiict ha‘> Im-i'H rftTMpikvI from Mr H. it Footo's 

MfiiKur on tlm < a-ol.i'j;!* at I'V.iliin s ot tin-Southnn AJ.itatli.i (JoUhlry and Adjacent 
llihtrictH (Jfolojncal >>ui\L‘y of ’.ndu, \11. I’art 1. of 1877. 

Mcinoii'ii Geological >Survt y, Xll. 
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in tbo Centro, and tlio same stretches of Deccan trap in the north. 
Besides that the land passes much further north the chief points of 
difEerence between the geology of Bij^pur and of Belgaum are that 
in Bijdpur the gneissic rocks stretch further north than in Belgaum 
and that to the north of Maddebihd.1 there are limestone, quartzite, 
and shale bods and inliors younger than the Kaladgi rocks and known 
as the Kamdl or Bhima series. Bijapur may be roughly brought 
under four gef)logical divisions, the gneissic in the south-east, the 
Kaliidgi sandstone in the south-west, the Bhima or Karndl sandstones 
in the east, and the trap regi(jn including the whole northern half 
of the district. 

Tho order of these and othc*r subordinate formations from the 
surface downwards is : 

Post Tertiary or Recent: 

8. Sulwicrial. 

7. Alluvia. 

Later Tertiary : 

ti. Lake and River Di'pchila. 

Upp«‘r Secondary ; 

U. Deeeaii Trap; (ft) Iron*cla\ : (*/) Intcr-trappeaii Beds 
4. liifiTi-tiupiMMii Fonrmtuiii lieda. 

Azoic. 

Sub-rnotaiiujrphie 
3. Bhium Series. 

2. Kaladgi Sene**. 

Mctainorphio 

1. Gneishie .Series. 

Taking tliose formatioii.s in the ascending or gocdogical order, 
gneissic or melaniorphic ro(*ks occupy the SMiith of tlie district east 
of a line drawn from near Muddohilial to Aiholi. A narrow irregular 
belt also passes west along the course c»f the Krishna to Jaimipur, 
about eight miles north-west of Bilgi. Beyond the main beds three 
sets of gneiss inliers are exposed hy the w’oaring of younger 
formations. One .set of these gneiss inliei*s is to the west of the main 
beds near Amingad about six miles and Kanuitgi on the Mal))rabha 
about twelve miles west of Iliingund; tho second grouj) is in tho 
extreme north-west at Bisnal on the south bank of the Krishna 
about eight miles west of ihlgi, and at Maiiidapur to the north 
of tho Krishna about eight miles north-west of Kolhar; the 11111x1 
group is in tho east in tlni Bhima series »»f limestones about ten 
miles north-east of ^luddebilial ami aluuit ten miles east of 'Falikoti. 
In tho main ni’ca of gneissie rocks in the south-east of the district 
tho two chief divisions of gneiss, the schistose and the granitoid, 
' pass in groat paralUd hands with a north-w’est ami south-east 
strike. East of the Bijajmr border, in the Nizam’s country, from 
Mudgal fort about twenty-five miles east of iluiigimd, to the 
Jaldrug gorge on the Krishna about twt'iuy miles south-east of 
MuddebihiU, stretches a lino of granitoid rocks. West of this a 
twelve-mile broad belt of sclii.st known as the llungund band 
pas.sos north-we.st till it is cover(*d by the .sandsfoni's of the Kaladgi 
series, and west of this is another parallel belt of granitoid rock. 
The best example of tho weathering of tho gmiiite into rugged 
boulders and clitls is at Jaldrug, where, near the Krishna, is much 
V B 877-3 
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beantifnl rock scenery, the green of brushwood tmd great thorny 
creepers setting off the rich red or pink of the castle-like masses of 
rock. The commonest type i>f granitoid gneiss is a porphyritic 
rock of quartz, felsjiar, and liorn blende. IVlicaceous granite-gneiss 
also occasionally occurs. Except at Mndgal, where the true dip and 
strike of the rock can bo measurcfl, tlie gmiiitoid varieties are not 
clearly bedded. At the point of transition from the massive crys¬ 
talline form to bedd(‘d and schistose rocks the gninitoid gneiss 
shows a broadly banded structure, the bands being parallel tt) the 
true foliation of the l(‘ss altered rocks and being in fact the true 
layers of original deposition. 

Tlie schistose areas of the gneissic series are of n mnch smoother 
surface than the gninitoid ar(‘as. Even tlie hills are rounded and 
rarely rocky, 'riu* country is geiuTally bai’e and thi* scenery common¬ 
place and inonutcnuais. Within the district, the chief varieties of 
schist are hornblende, chlorite, and Ineniatitc. *rhe largest show fd’ 
hornblende-schist rocks is the ^biski band about twmity miles south¬ 
east of thelbjapiir bonier, llornbhmdc also occurs in t Ik' s»>iitli-cast 
of the lluiiginid schists. Two beautiful \arieties of syeiiit(‘ gneiss 
occur w’itlull the ^i^/.am^s territory at no great distance from the 
district border. One of these, on th(‘ south bank of the Krishna 
opposite Jaldrng, is very ]>orphyritic, of a bright red, and liighly 
polished. The 4ttlK‘ra! Gajemlrauad, about twonty-five miles south¬ 
west of Hnngund, i'^ a very riidi stone, a nn\tun‘ of dark-green 
liornhlemle and dark .-alni»»n-e(»]onT‘('d or hro\\ nisli-]>ink felspar. In 
the llungund hand at 'riniapnr, threiMiiiles nortli-we^t of Hnngund, 
and at various ollu'r pla(‘(‘s along its north-west extension, art‘ many 
chlorite schists g('iu'rally of a V(‘ry delii’ate pale st*a-gr(*en. They 
occur interhcdded with and paNsing into a similar palc‘ gre(*n 
inas^ivc chlorite rock of s(*mi-cry^talline texture which in many 
places takes a singularly traj)p(«id aj)]K'arancc ‘ A hill hvo mih'S 
west of Amingad in Hnngund has a tine sliow of rich iron¬ 
bearing de])osits. 'j'he r«>cks are generally full of Inematito and 
tlio beds .stand out in curves and VIIud^kes of rich red (hving to 
the gn*at spi'cad of c«)rrnn soil between them the relations of tlio 
Amingad and Hniigiind ha'inatite beds are liard to determiiio. Tho 
beds differ soinew'hat in character, the JIungund h(‘ds except at the 
Yerkal cliffs being more srhistosi*, l(*<s jaspideons, and nmeh Jess 
stained w'ith red. 'fwo iiiliers ot tin? llungund beds rise within tho 
limits of the Kahidgi baMii, one a few hundred yards from tho 
Amingad hill, tlie calicT several miles to tlii‘ west near Kainatgi on 
the l(‘ft bank of the .Malprabha. At Toilihal on tho south bank of 
the Krishna, fifteen miles north-cast of Kahidgi, sevonii small beds 
of pale pinkish white talc rocks are inlaid hi'twecm horuhlcndio 
gneiss. 

Granite and .syenite vcin.s and intrusions are most numerous in 
the valley of the Krishna at and around Nalatvad and westward 


^ Early oljHrrv'crH took tiiiK rock for a true trap. ItK ]io8ition and aanociation with 
schistose lieds amvmced Mr. Ftjott* that its traplikc appoaraiioc was the result of a 
locally more intense metamorphic action. Geological Surv'cy, XIl. 40. 
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nearly to the Tangad^i^i f<jrd over that river. None are large^ 
and many are ill-iuiirki^d, of variable width, and irregular courue, 
and often appefu* to graduate into the surrounding granite gneiss. 
The granite seems to be a compound of quartz and pink or red 
felsfiarand is very coarsely crystalline. Some of the veins have two 
varicjtiesof felspar, apparently ortlioclase, one peach-blossom coloured 
with enclosed crystals or crystalline aggregations of a dark salmon 
colour. The veins seem nob to differ in mineral character. 

On the slope of the plain which rises gradually to the north 
of the Krishna lie some scattered blocks <if a line-grained granite 
ceinjMjsed of crystals of reddish felspar, fpiartz, and a lilack 
glittering mica in minute plates. The (A'l-rlayt r of soil beyond 
the alluvium of the river is red and cpiartzoM*. In the lower or 
more southerly purt of the Mdlev of the lliri riven*, which rises near 
Jhigevildi and runs into the Krishna, a fc*lspaihic ]K‘lt several miles 
broad stretches east. This rock vanes in liiliological charactfT, in 
some ])lae(‘s assniiiing the I'onu of a pogmatitt*, at others that of a 
jirotogine, being c<iiiibjne<l with <|uartz and <‘hlont(‘ A f(jw loose 
and iml)(*dd(*d hhu ks of a granite "imilar to that found on the 
north bank of tlie Krishna occur, rarely ^vitlnait rising to 
any consi<li‘rablci height abo\i‘ the surface. 'IIk* ft‘N]»athic rock 
observcnl m s(‘ctions pre^enteil by deep stl•e;nM'^ running down the 
slopf’ of the plain has a ji^'cmlovt rati form appearance arising from 
nearly horizontal j<»iiits. It c<»ntinnes as tht‘ snrfae<‘ rock as far as the 
village of (iurdini about tim miles south of Bagevadi, in»ar whicdi 
it is ov'erJaid by beds of a friable trap, a]»proac-}inig wacke, with an 
obscurely schistose structure and ptnietrated by \eins of an earthy 
carbonate of liim*, ealc'«p;n*, and quartz in crystals. ]t ris(‘s near 
the village into a s’liall knoll, tlowii ^shost* slope runs a rivulet 
in the hisl of whicli the ilrst seeti<»Li of the great overlying Deccan 
tra]) is found. Depositions of lime-knobs or hinkfir Imth in beds 
on the surfaei* and veins iieneiraling the fi'isiire in both rucks occur 
in abundance; it is found in a pulverulent and eonereti* slate, and 
the nodules are not so erystalline as those that are seen in tho 
neighbourhood of tho older trap dykes.* 

Of granite veins the most curious occurs at Madinhal, about four 
iriiles north-west of M inldebihal. With a close attinity to iiiauy 
metal-bearing veins <»r lodes, it shows nine or ten separate white 
and red bamls, the white bamls being mainly <piartz and the red 
bands of dark-red felspar with many quartz cTysfals. A ft‘w small 
iioedlo-like crystals of lioriibli'iide or t«MirinaIino occur in the mass, 
but are too much weather('d to be identilied. 'J'lie vein crosses a 
mass of gray hornbleiidie granite-gneiss on whicli stand parts of the 
village wall. Two and a half miles south-east of the vt‘in occurs a 
fiinall intrusive mass of syenite of coarse texture and dirty green 
colour. 

Occupying a second rank and rc.stiug directly and unconforraably 
on tlm gneiss is a scries of rocks in many respects closely resembling 
tho Kadapa scries. Though found underlying tho town of Kaladgi 
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^ Cat>tain Nuwbold iu Guulogical Papers of Western India, 314. 
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and most largely developed immediately round it, the series forms 
a well-mark(3d basin lying mainly between the Krishna and the 
Malprablm. lloyond the proper basin are numerous outliers resting 
on the older rocks and iiiliors exposed by weathering within the 
area of younger rock series. On the north of the basin is the 
Galgali inlier, about twelve mih'S norfh-west of Bilgi, and at and 
near Mnindiipnr in Bijdpur aro two small exposures of the Kaltid^ 
rocks which are partly inliers partly outliers, as they both overlie 
small patches of gneiss and aro themselves on three sides overlaid 
by the Deccan trap, I'o th(' south-east of tlio basin are the Gudur 
and Hanamsagar outlaws aud a gi’oup of outliers between Belur 
about eight miles south-east of Ikuhimi and Gajendragad. By far 
the most important sections arc found within the boimduries of the 
basin itself. 

The Kahldgi series may bo subdivided as follows in descending 
order: 

B .— Vpprr Knhuhji Scrivi*. 
t>. Shales, IjiniC''tone!‘, ;unl Ihcinatiti* SeluNts. 
h. C^uartzitfs with local (\)iiglo!ju*riitcs and lUvccias, 

..1.— r St ricii. 

L Limestones, Clay, niul Shales. 

3. iSandstoiies and Shah*'- 

"2. Silieiouh Limestones, Horiistone, or ('hert-y Breccias. 

1. t^iurt/Jtes, Congloiaerates, iiiul Sand.shmes. 

The groate!* part of the Kaladgl basin is oceiipu^d by the lower 
Kaladgi seri(‘s. Of the area they oera})y liy far the larger part is 
ill its turn oceupieil by the hover sulxlivisions, which for })nictical 
purposes may be trenteil as one. They form the whole western and 
south('rii part of the basin, the upper subdivision of litnestono und 
shale being restricteil to the nortli-east. 

The following sections show tlu‘ chanicter of the different 
members of tlie Tj<»\Ner Kaladgi series Ix'gmning on the cast aud 
following tlic boniulary of tln^ ba'^hi first in»rth and then west. 

^J'he narrow spur id Kaladgi rocks which crosses the Malprabha 
at Kamatgi forms a dip-meeting or synelimd valley which ends in an 
elli])tical curve to the west of the ruins of the old Amingjid fort 
about thirty miles east f)f Kaladgi. The succession of beds in 
descending order is: (^7) upper or cliocolate br(*ccia; (c) quartssitea, 
brown and red-browu, gritty; (/>) chocolate or dirty breccia, the 
setting or matrix locally very rich in hfumatito; (a) quartzites, brown 
gneiss, drab and .salmon-coloured, gritty. The base rests partly on 
schistose hjt?inatitc and talcoso gneiss, partly on hiematite schists. 
The suiface of the brow'u gritty quartzite bed (c) has weathered in 
parts into grisat pinnacles unlike anything found elsewhere among 
the Kahldgi rocks. 

Tliosection in the Khir.‘?iir hill thr(‘e miles east of Ihigalkot shows 
the following beds: (c) breccia bed of dirty breccia; (b) quartzites, 
a thick series, gray, pink, and drab; (a) conglomerates, forming 
the north scarp of the hill; gneiss. 

In the Aduiniiranhill section, in the gorge of the Ghatprabha 
river, north of Bugalkot the bods exposed are: (c) breccia, with 
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iron-chalk cement; (b) quartzites, whitish pale-red and brofm; 
(a)conglomerates, coarse and fine, with some b^s of quartzite; gneiss, 
chlorite schists. The conglomerates in this section are remarkable 
for their great beauty of colour. The setting or matrix is generally 
a puiplo or purplish gray gritty quartzite of great density, including 
numerous pebbles of jasper and hiomatite schist, derived from the 
beds of those nxjks in the gucssic scries. The pebbles are all rounded 
and so firmly bedded tliat where the rock has been fissured the 
pebbles have generally split. Along the crest of the ridge, a little 
west of Adumurunhdl, the show of red jasper pebbles is like a bed 
of red tulips. In many parts where the i*oek has been freshly 
broken by weathering and keeps its half-glassy lustre the effect is 
striking, especially under the midday sun. 

At the apex of the sharp horse-shoe curve which the basement 
eorics makes between the two gorges of the Ghatprabha at 
Adnmuruiihdl andYorkal, another capital section shows the succession 
of beds as in the foregoing, namel}’: (c) breccia, greatly broken and 
weathered; (/*) (juartzites, dmb, buff, and reddish; (a) conglomerates, 
purple with jaspery haematite schist pebbles ; gueissic series, of 
luematito schist and chlorite schists. In this case some ut the 
ct>iiglomerates approach to breccias from the imperfect rouiidness of 
the fragments of the older rocks. The setting of the conglomerate, 
which is richly iron-bearing, consist largely r>f broken haematite 
joined by an iron C(‘nient. The pebbles are geuemlly binaller than 
those on the Adunnuranlnd riilge. 

The Gliatprabha river breaks thremgh the boundary ridge for a 
second time and ro-eut(*rs the Kaludgi basin at Yerkal or Hcrkal, 
three miles north-w(?st of the first or Adunnuranlnil gorge, and 
forms a gorge of much ])ictiiivs<jUO beauty. The section of the 
basement series is one of the ch‘arest and m(>.st instructive in this 
region. Little ruin of other rocks Indes the sevonil rock-beds which 
occur in the following oriler: (r) breccia, chalky-iron or dirty 
breccia ; (ft) (juiirtzites, butY, pink, and brow’ii, with inlaid shaley 
Bandstones; {</) conglomerate's and qnarizitos, tlio coiiglornorates 
purple, the quartzites purple and gray; gneiss serie.s, higljly 
contoJ*ted beds of jas])ery hieinatite schists. Soiiu’ of the beds of 
quartzite include thin layers of j)ebbles. Many of the pebbles and 
fragments in the conglomerates consist of jasper and jaspery 
hmmatito which in places form very fine cliffs. Tlu* conglomerato 
beds lie against the north wall of the lijemalito cliff. The rocks 
in the middle of the river ar(» part of the lowest conglomerato bod 
and dip north or away from tlio spectator. The low and rather 
shelving cliff on the right and east bank of the river is part of 
another hajiuatito schist-bod that runs parallel to the north of the 
main beds. The low rising ground behind tlie great grove consists 
of limestones and bhales and the breccia bed {<•) which underlies 
them; all arc faulted against the gneiss along the northern 
boundary of this part of the basin irnmodintely behind the rise. 

The Siiumjuii section, like the Yerkal section, is clear and instruc¬ 
tive, the various rocks of the basement series being well exposed on 
the Sit^mani hill on the south side of the gorge through which the 
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Krishna forces its way across the north-east extension of the 
Kaladgi basin. The boundary ridge of the basin has been but 
impcriV'ctly broken through, and forms a great barrier reef across 
the river bed. The succession of bods is : (c) breccia, a jaspery 
variety of the dirty breccia; (?>) quartzites, gray and salmon-red; 
(a) conglomerates and grits ; granitoid gneiss. The grit bods are 
generally coarse. Like tlie conglomerates they consist of white 
and gra 3 'ish-white quartz pel)l)les and the riiii^s of rod felspar. 
The setting in both is purplish or gray. At Ramilpur, a mile and 
a half south of the Sitilinani gorge, the section ditt(*rs considerably 
from the Sitainani section, the conglomerates being absemt. The 
basement beds are grits of no great thickness overlaid by salimm- 
rod and purple-brown quartzites whieJi are greatly rippled in parts. 
The gritty l)eds rest on granitoid gneiss crosst'd by nuriKU'ous 
dykes of dioritic trap, both largt? and small, but all older than the 
Kaliidgi rocks. 

For seventeen or eigliteen miles west of Kidgiindi, the extreme 
north-east of the Kaladgi hasiu, t]i(‘ northern ]M>iindary of tin 
basin is formed In* a fault by wliieh the T-oc-ks of the basemen 
scries arc? thrown dow’ii and abut against the gneiss. All th 
Kaladgi rocks which once lay ii]ion th(‘ gnei'^s nortliwar<l of the lint 
of fault have been worn ava). 'riiongh it is no\>ht‘re visible there 
is little doubt that the amount of dislocation is eonsiderable. The 
succession of ro(‘ks in the corner of the basin north of the Krishnu 
differs somewhat fr.'in the suce(*ssion in the sections aln^ady given, by 
the apjK‘araiice of a thick bed of linicstono bc^tween the quartzites 
and the brecein beds. 'I’lie succession is : (r) breccia of chert or 
liornslone, lirowii, red, and bluisli gray; {It) limestone with cherty 
bands, gray and reddish gray; (Z^) quartzite sandstones, shades of 
brown; ((f) eonghuiuTates and pebble beds, pink, lirown, and gray ; 
gneiss. Small patches of dark iron-elay, probably of open-air origin, 
are dotted over all the dilYereiit formations. 'J’he limestone bed is 
hidden by riiin.s along the line of section, Init shows at some distance 
on either side. Here, as at Sitamaiii and Ibiiiulpur, tlie iuciuded 
pebbles are mainly quartz and felspar iu a sandstone setting. 

The next section worthy of S(*parat(j notice occurs a little south¬ 
west of Jlilgi, twenty miles further west. The succession of rocks 
is normal and tlie bed.s seen are* (c) breccia In'd, jaspery; (A) 
quartzites, drab aiid red, blue and gray, drab and pinkish ; (a) grits 
and conglomerates; granite gneiss. M’he conglonn'ratos art» unusn- 
ally thin, and the (piartzites jiroporlionately thick. The quartziton 
are quarried, and a reniarkalilo one-stone lamp-pillar on the top of 
Bilgi hill is said to have beim quarried Iicro. 

The village of Bisnal lies eight miles north-west of Bilgi. A 
section which was taken about half a mile south of the village in a 
south-east to north-west direction, shows the following succession 
of bods : (c) breccia, bands of eartliy impure limestone at base; {b) 
quartzites and shaley quartzites of whitish colour; quartzites, red 
and gritty; [a) grits and conglomerates, gray or reddish, of quartz 
and felspar ruins ; granitoid gneiss, rod. In the corner made by the 
bend of the bills about a mile and a half south-east of the village aro 
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four beds of richly hromatito schist among the quartzites about tho 
horizon occupied by the upper part (/-») in the Bisnal section. 
They give rise to four distinct scarps, duo to their greater power 
of standing weather.^ A line of fault, accompanied by a con¬ 
siderable downthrow on tho north side, occurs at the village of 
Bisnal, the dirty breccia being faulted against underlying conglome¬ 
rate beds. Tills fault aud downthrow may be traced several 
miles to the north-east crossing the Krishna to Jaintlpur and finally 
<3isappoariug under tho Deccan trap about two miles north-east of 
•Jainapiir. 

At Jaiiuipur the quartzites are faulted against the gneiss, but the 
contact is hidden partly by an ov(jrlap of the Deccan trap, partly 
by thick cotton soil, 'riii're is a gt>od show tif red quartzites and 
dirty breccia in tho bank and bed of tlie river. The breccia 
wliich is very ja^pideons forms a small inland and several reefs in 
the river. The quartzites liave a westerly dip of 4o 

About four miles to tlicj north of the Jainapur ridge at Manidapiir 
1 Hijilpnr, are several expo^un's of Kaladgi rocks which are partly 
iliers in the Deccan trap aica, partly outliers resting on tho 
ueissic series. Se\(’n (>f the?.e expo'^ures form a row oi low 
lills that run f<»r six miles ea,>t and we>t witli only cme considerable 
treak. 8ix miles soulh-west of Mamdapur is another small exposure 
f similar character at Kangaltrutti; all these consist (»f purjilish 
Tit ami reddish quartzites, with pink, ehocolate, and drab-white 
niicaceoiis shales belonging to the basement beds. The usual 
conglomerate beds are absent. 

Another interesting iiilier of the louer lanls, one of a group of 
three oceurriiig at (lalgali, is seen in tlie bed of the Krishna wlieii the 
river is low. Tlicsc* beds of (juartzite forma low, flat, tlip-partiiig or 
antielinal ellipse with dips varying from 3° to T^, by which the river 
is Jammed back and a rapid formed near the northoni bank. 'Fhe 
rocks are gray quartzites and shaley beds overlaid by light-red 
rippled quartzites, much out by a most conqdex system of jointing. 
These are overlaid in the right bank l)v inqmn* gray limestone with 
bands of chi'rt and of inquire red, yellow, or drab oehrey quartz, 
and some white chalk-like scales or lamime. The wliole is cajipod by 
dark-gray (|uartzite, on winch the Deccan tra]> forms low cliH’s on 
either aide of the river. The beds shown in this section are of very 
small aggregate thickness. 

The base of the long cjuart zite ridge that stretches from Biddiigal, 
about twenty miles west of Ihldiimi, where the Malprabha leaves 
tho Kahidgi basin, to Telachkod, whore it again enters the basin, 
is nowhere shown. Tho thii'k cotton soil deposit of the black plain 
stretches close to the hills and is itself covered by tho sandy slope 
caused by the decomposition of tho quartzites. The central part 
of this ridge near Khaiiapur about ten miles and Banknari 
about eight miles west of Badami, i.s much more uptilted than 


I In 1871, a small quantity of iron oro was being collected to be smelted at the 
np yi^unng villages of ISidiUpur and Jainmatti. Memoirs Geological Survey of India, 
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either end. At Biddugal the bods dip 35^ north-west, at Khdudpnr 
50° to 00° north-east, and at Banknaiiri 00° to 75°. The dip 
falls to 35° at Lakuifipur, and to 30° at Chinrasavi, whore 
the quartzite beds cross the Malprabha. Further east the dip 
falls rapidly to 8° north on the plateau above Bolur, and then 
the strata become horizontal, or n>ll very slightly, where they 
form the plateau which caps the lino of liills that stretches to 
Gajendragad. The beds are generally gluts or very compact 
sandstone which assume the character of quartzites whore they are 
even slightly upturned. Conglomerates, though not altogether 
absent, are not common in this (j[uartcr. The same characters hold 
good in the outliers north of (iajeudnigad around (iudur. The 
ruling colours arc pale, drab, gray, purplish, reddish, pink, atid brown. 
Hero and there, as at Vakaud, about six miles west of (rudiir, are 
exceptionally dark beds of sandstone. One of the beat sections in 
the Gudur hills is immediately east of the village on the ])jithway 
up to the old fort which is perched on the north-east angle of the 
chief plateau. The beds exposed in a vtiry steep scarp are piilo 
drab, brown, and reddish-brown, tliickbedded sandstones with 
occasional layers of jH'bbles, and jicbbles arc scattered sparsely 
throughout the mass (jf the rock. Sonu' of the more gritty beds 
show much false bedding. The sandstones occasionally liave tin'' 
scarps, which, like flu* ipiartzite scarps in other ([uarters, show mud 
bright-red iron staining. Such scarj)H are seen at l\arsapur an«, 
Hanamsdgar east of Gudur, at Gajendragad to the south, and ii 
the valley to the north-west of Gudur. Wliere the sendslones an 
horizontal or nearly horizontal they arii little changed. A vor) 
marked example of their changing to quartzite.s, whi*rt» upturned 
to a considerable d(\gn‘e, occurs a few miles wi‘st fnnn Gudur at 
Rangasanmdrn, a villau't' at the north end of tla^ gorge by wliicli 
the ^ilarva<j:al river iluws across the eastern end of the riuartzitc 
sandstone area that stretch(»s from H;idami across the Malpmbha, 
and may conveniently be called the Viikand plateau. 

The eastern edge of the Vakand plateau is formed of sjindstono 
beds, slightly inclined t<» the south-west. Very soon the beds dip 
west some 20" to 25° towards udip-meetiug synclinal axis, while at the 
north of the gorge tliey dip south-west 05 , and in both eases take 
the character of typical quai-tzib-s. At the nortli end of the gorge 
the change may be tiuced with p( 3 ri’ect eas(3 as the boils form a baro 
scarp running south-east. The eastward continuation of the same 
beds forms a horizontal capping to the rather high plateau south of 
Gudur. 'I'ho gorge of the Nilarvtlgal coincides with the axis of the 
abovenamed dip-meeting curve. I’he central part is very picturesque 
from a great mass of choc5olate-coloured breccia, which has been j 
worn into high and rugged rocks rising mainly on the left bank of | 
the stream. West of this stream the beds again become horizontaJ,f 
or roll at low angles, and again present the character of simploj 
hard sandstone. \ 

North of the Gudur stream is another largo plateau of sandstones, 
partly horizontal partly rolling at low angles. This plateau, whose 
mineral character is nmeh the same as that of the outlying plateaua 
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of Gudur and Ilanamsd^ar, is united with the Kalad^^i basin by a 
narrow strip iliat briinchos tVoin its north-west end, and frossos the 
bed of tlie Malprablia close <o tlie village of Aiholi or Aivali, The 
surface of the granitoid gneiss on which the beds f<n*iuing these 
different ])lateaus are de])ositcd is higlily irregular. This is well 
shown in the fiicturesque vall(*y tliat runs from (iudiir south-east to 
Murudi. Here the sandstone plah^aii, while maintaining a very 
even upper ]ev(‘l, shows in the scarped edges very variable thickness, 
and many of the upper bods are seen to overlap the lower beds and 
to rest in ])art din*ctly on tlu* gneiss. 'JMius the lia'^'Oiunit lasJs at 
Murudi and (Jraniiduhal form tlie middle of the sene- that is exposed 
on the north sidii of the plateau. 

^ruruing west and recros-ing the Afalprablia a rcnnarkablo 
plateau of (piartzito sand-tones uinl ‘j*rifty Ix'ds i- n aeiied to th(' 
U'ast of Ihidami. IxxU nia}’ In* Ix'-t -tudieil at llaihimi itM'lf. 

In the two fortified lulls to tin* north ami s -nth of tlie town, is one 
'of the lew b(*aiitiruKpots in t In'ea-lem Ihmiba^' Kartiatak ]»laiii. It 
occiipi(*s tlie month of a horvt..-^{iiM' bay in il:e hills, tin* sp.iee beliind 
the town and the snrroamlniL!’ eliils beiiiir talom up by a di'ep lake 
and a not ^ery wide bank -l-ipmu: to tin* water*- e Ij-e 'J'he elifls 

are chiefly formed of pa!(' Irnffy t hn-k-betldi d tpiart/ate -.niil-tone 
•'irh in many places purple scale- .mtwMnlly 'iain'*d rf'd. 'The 
mis dip west at a low’ aimli‘, ami parts of liiem sia m to have ^lld 
vst a i\‘W feet toward- I In* plain, b* niir -« }»iiated II'Min tIn* main 
i tjiss by gn‘al joints wliieli now form d« ep eha-tns tliat stair pairs 
<'f the Jiill from tin' re-r. If t)ie-e eli.i-m- weie loiimtl b\ the 
iliding of tlie front of t lie elilt’s, ilie -liji was prol>,ib!y il-ie to tlu‘ 
jjrt'aeiiei* of s^•me ^dt-r thin -haha Ix-d which was .n i< il on )>y 
jiprings, ami 1 h(» ov<t 1\iiig m:i--es neaed down the slo]»e toreed uir 
jjy their own wiadht. 'rh(‘-e gre.it i*1ia-ms -erve a- the inner 
a[>proiielies to the parts of l).,rli forts. The urnty be»l- w’lncli 

form the lop of tin- platomi aie adnur.ibly -how n along the pntli 
tliat hauls from Ikidilnn to Nandike-]i\ar in the .\hilpral>ha \allev, 
past lh(‘ vei*y j)ieturi*s(pio old .lain templ“ of .Magaindi, within the 
pn*ciiictH of wliieli is a \erv fine s|.i-in.j\ 'Tlie gritt) bed-.-how 
such extensive false bedding that theaefii.il lie of the lu'ds is very 
difficult to iiiaki' out. Ilevls of sunilar eharaeter, the iimpie.stionable 
extension of the Jlad.-imi .set, occur to the iiorili-wt-i and north, at 
Alludkiirti, Kiiradigudda, Jhdgiri, niulLnil, Knteniken. and l{ugkiipiir. 
Further west the cliaraetm' of the beds beeonie.s more .sandy or 
even shaley. North-east of the Ihid.-inn }>lati‘an. the beds being more 
often distnrbcil and upturnml, (|uartr.iies are common. About a 
naile cast of tho great reservoir at Kmidiir, the boundary lietween 
the quartzites ami gneiss i.s formed by a h'ne of fault which runs 
for about three miles. Some line cliff scenery in wliich the ipiartzites 
are oxccodingiy well shown oecur.s near tlio east end of the fault. 

; The boundary of the Kiihidgi basin in this quarter is extremely 
winding, the wearing of the basement beds showing llxe gueissic 
rocks in various dei'ply cut ^ alleys which form bays running far 
into the area of tlie basin. TJie lie of the basement beds along this 
part of the boundary is generally waving, but considerable areas of 
B 877-4 
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rather disturbed strata alternate with equal undisturbed areas in 

which the strata ai'e horizontal or very slightly inclined. 

North of the town of GnhKlgudd tho variation of position of 
the strata is well marked, 'riio very waving surface of the high 
plateau between Sinn* and Gnlcdgudd agrcH's over a lai*go area 
with tho true surface of the exposed beds. Within a inilo of Sirur 
tho bods suddenly roll north and dip under tho limestone and shale, 
which here come near to the edge of tho Kaladgi basin. Tho hills 
west of the plat(‘au form a low dip-partingareh which stretches several 
miles west and dies away under the limestone and shale at Kattigiri. 
East of Sinn* iIkj basement series forms a ridge of eonsiderablo 
height with a dij) of dO' to do iu)rlh wliii^h str(‘tehes to and crosses 
the Malprabha. at the village of Ihundhal. Ilc're beautiful rippled 
reddish quartzites rest ou beds of very handsome purple breecia. 
This breccia in turn n^rsts with mnrkiMl unc»>nformity on gneissic 
rocks of gray and n'ddish-browii schists and jasperv liamiatite schists, 
which doubtless are tin* source of the materials semi in the breccia. 

A rcMiiarkabh* set of breccia beds forms tlie very base of th(» 
Kaladgi basin \\beri‘ the new high road betwi'cm Sirur and 
(iiiledgiuht pa-'SCN on to tlu* gnei^^ area. Tlit' llamdlial breccia 
beiN join ^llo'^c winch lap roiiml the gn'.'if Imnnatilt* hill on tin* 
South boiiiidarv of tlu‘ ba>in about half-way b('twi‘eu llamdhal auci,' 
Amingad. A great lunnbcr of biiglit red or bandcil fragment 1 
of ja^'per make the ImmN i*(jiiai jn beauty of colour to the beds of tlr^^, 
Aduiuurunli.il loii. 'I’lii- section coiuliules th(‘ scrii‘s in flu* cil (’Uif 
namd the bouiulary of the ba^iii. Several .sections an* to bt* notice n 
lying wjtliin tin* area of tin* ba^iii. In some of tlu‘M* the liorizn*} 
relative to the s(»i‘ics as a whole Vitv doubtful, partly fnuu nod 
iuipi'rft'ctioii of the section, partly lu'cau'-e tin* spae*i* hetwcmi th at 
and other sectloTts hid by nvcrl\iug formations. Tin* wi'stw'anh 
extension (jf tin* Ihida.m (piartzite sandstone bi*ils ba.s already beeir 
niciitioiicd. l>y their weathering they give rise to a vast anioiin , 
of <‘Xtveinel) sandy muI forming a i*oiisnleral>le slope at the base oi 
the diHerent groups of ehlK and isolated rocks. Tin* (juartzitc^ 
sandstone beds lyliiir m t he tnanitle between tin* villagi'S of Nidgundi^ 
iJilgin, and Kerur form a rolling plat(*au so deeply eut by streams 
as to make the country very nu^’ged. As tiuy .stretch W(‘.'st the 
beds become more sandy, often iiidci;d ])as>ing into friable slialey 
sandstone^, which m some places tire overlaid by a thin bed of 
redilish quartzite. 'Diis arrano’c'inent is well showui in a tiat-topjied > 
liill crowmed by a little liamlet railed Yenklapur, two or tliii't; mile.s 
soiith-ea.st of Kerur, and again in a low hill north-ea.st of .Malgi. 

In the Malgi hill the upjjcr (piartzite is eiqiped by gray limestono, 
and this again by an onlli(*r of Deccan traf). The limestone is 
iiruiue.stionably an outlier of tlu^ great limestone s(*ries, which is 
largely developed a few miles to the nortli. Doth at Yenklapur and 
to tlie north of Malgi thi* sluiley sandstones are mostly grayish, 
drab, or jialo-gray. They are well .M‘(*n further north-w'cst. in tho 
Kallubi‘nkehn stream and to the west at Fakir Jhidihul and 
Hoskatti. 'I’hey also cover a large area lo the soulli of the low 
and irregular dip-pnrtnig or anticlinal Avhicli forms tho watershed 
between tluj valley of the Malprabha. on the south and that of tlio 
Crhatprabha and of the Kerur-Guledgudd stream on the north. 
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Shaley bods form numerous low hills and rolling stretches in the 
triaugle between the villages of Ueddi-Timfipur, llalgiri, and 
Somankop. Their rapid weathering near Itoddi-'rimjipur and in 
the sides of the Hehviilkode valley to the north, has given rise to 
, much falling in of the overlying quartzites. The same has boon the 
case with the drab shaley beds and overlying quartzite .sandstones 
north and north-west of Vfiglapur. The drab shaley beds are seen 
underlying the local upper (ju.artzitti at Mudianur south-east of 
Voglapur, and at Klidnapur in the Torgal state. 

The reddish <|uartzite sandstfnies that form th(j Xaganur liill, 
about twelve mil(‘s south-west of Kaladgi, arc* lolly lOO thick, 
and but slightly disturbed, tlui nortliern dip being only 13 and the 
Bonthern dip 5' to JO". North of the hill an a])parontlyovurlying 
drab and purple ijuartzite, sonui beds of wlueli are strongly ripple- 
marked. Their high dip of 33 north seems eiiiirieeted with somi' 
noteworthy feature^ in the ov'<‘rlying linu‘'^tonev j-'roin Nagamir 
eastward, about .seventocn miles to Jalgiri, ilr* boundary is mueli 
obscured, the Kaladgi limestones pn*^entin'4 cvitn ajipearanee of 
dipping under .sandstones and (pnirizitiis, winch, from tlieir position 
and rock character, belong to the loWiu- or b.istMiiont senes. Actual 
. ‘oiitact of the two sots <»f r<»ck'' could nowhere bo lound. even with 
»ory laborious seureb, owing to tin* thu*k eo\erinir of eoiton -.oil or 
‘ilidy slope, 'rile relative ]>o^ition^ of the roeks -.liow a series of 
-'jmplieiited faults. Tli“ quart'/.ite'> atnl sandstone beds *-000 along 
^ 3e obscure lioundiiry ari' al!m»st entirely congliuneraTic and have a 
< f ore or h*ss sontluTly dif) at low angli*'*. 'Pin* most marked signs 
ilivdisturli.LUce are at Amval. From »lalgin eastward tlu* boundary 
in’Ciormiil, the quartzites and eongi«imi‘rates dipping north iiinltu* tlu* 
TU’nestoiK) series. West of Katngin, about eight miles south of 
filagalkot, the qiiartzitiis form a dip-parting ellipse, (*orresponding to 
* hat on which the village itself .stands, while southward from tlu^ 
tjllipse the boundary treinls south-west to tin* Kenir stream, and 
tinakes a wide sweep to the south and east, eventually returning uortli- 
J^e.st, and enclosing a large shallow bay oceupievl by limestones and 
jilialcs belonging to the third section of the h»s\er Kaladgi series. 
The only case of a fault-rock noticed within the Kaladgi l>asm was 
a large vein or reef of distiiietly brecciated quart/, ruuniiig along the 
lino of the dislocation caused liy tlie fault north of Ibsnal, eight miles 
iiorth-we.st of Bilgi. ll can be traced for about a couple of miles. 

From no point can tlio lime.stones la* better stndicil than from tho 
town of Kaladgi, wliieli stands ujR^n limestones, nearly in the centro 
of tho l)a.sifi. Tho limestone bods aro mueh twisted, and tho dijis 
and strikes are very variable. 'Plio average dip is about north-i'ast 
from to 40^ Tho commonest et>lour i.? gi’ay of various sliade.s, 
baudod with very wavy belts of gray chert whii’h gt»nerally weather 
drab or yellow. A very luindsoine variety occurring north of tho 
cantonment is grayish-1>laek banded with green. It i.s a very 
impure, highly clayey variety, overUid by gray and undetlaid by 
dirty pink, and thi.s by banded gray liiiiestoiio. A very beautiful 
pink and pale-gretm banded or clouded variety was found by 
l)r. Thorp, the civil auigeon, at the north end of the market-place, 
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and several larg-e masses wore raised. The greatest exposures of 
the rock are to the east, south-east, south, and north-west of 
Kalddgi. The streamlets in the neighboinhood afford gfK)d sections 
of limestone and its n‘^s(H*iated shales which are bi*aiitifiilly marked 
by white, blue, green, yellow, and reil bands, and seamed witli sandy 
layers. The open seams of the rock are ofbm encrusted with a 
limestouo soaking. 

t^apiral limestone (‘xposiires occMir about two miles south-east of 
Kaladgi in the Sillikt'ri stream, wla'n; purf>le, ])ink, and wliito 
banded, dark, gray, and alnuKt black beds crop out >\ith a dip of 
uU to 1(1 north-ea^t by east, the d;u k upper beds being the most 
clayey. Another i‘\pu^uri‘, ont'of t he I.ii‘gi'--t in tlK‘ l>asin, oceiirs 
between the two villages of Silbkeri. lien* th(‘ gray ehi'rt-bamled 
varK'ty of linu'stone is \iM*y largely expo-ed on citlier si(I(‘ id’ an 
im]H)rtant ili[)-j»arliiig, w liieli vjreLelii's for some ili>tanee, (‘asl and 
west, eros'^ing the Khalix-Lop stream to the we'^t, where it is 
traceable some hundred }ards till bidden by eottoii soil. 
Similarly, llir l astwaid i‘\ir]i>*iim ol ilu* dip-j)ai-ting i^ lo^r alwiii two 
miles sonlIi-(M-^t of Iiin'-Silbken. Scntli ofibe \dlagiM)l' Cbik- 
Sdlikei’i, and on the souiIk ?‘ii sid«‘ i-f tlm dip-pari ini; axi^', some vt‘ry 
claU'V beds apjjoar .inioiio t be linie-tones. Tuonl | bescare spin ially 
noteworiliN, becansc ln^lilv prized lor eeomnuie ]mrj>ove<. 'Die first 
is a bed ol eoar"** bl.u k rock of r.itbei* gT*itt \ leMiire and exeeeilmgly 
tough, (jiiarni'J lor llag.s, wbieb are formed by rude, impi'rbM’t 
clea\age-]ojni^ rm iiing nearly at right angles to tla* la'ddjng. "Jdio 
second is a la‘d of vciy toiigli aTnl sfrojjo gray sl;ite\ .shale, lormerly 
largely (piarried lor rooting '.latc'* lor ]mbbe buddings at Ilrlgatim. 
^Jluj roek sliov\.s no signs of true ele.uagi', but, in a similar bed, if 
not the extension of the s;ime bed, wbieb slmws about a nnUi 
boutli-(*asl of 1 lire-Silbkeri, the true elea\agi‘, as (•ontrasl(Hl witli 
bedding may be well .studied. 'I’lie cleavage is sti-ong and dips (bV* 
to 7(J ca.st, while t111* b( dding forms a luw’ tint iUp-]iarting w'hox’ 
axis lies .south-east and nortli-west. 

Totliesonlb of Sdhkeri ni'ar Yendikeii, the gray beds a])ov(» 
described rtnj)jiear from under the Khale.skop (piartzite hill with 
a northerly dip of lo to (»'» . A mil(‘ soutli of ^ (.mdikeri the beds 
again roll south, and the low’cr bed.s are well repi’atisl. 'J'Iu‘y are 
dark and (‘Xtremely silieious be>id(‘> being full of elu'rty bands. 
fSome of tliese chert\ bamU have an onbtie stiaielun*, which in some 
cases slJOW^s distmetly ojj weatlieied surfaces. Some others show’ a 
texture iudistingui.shable fnmi a true (piart/.ite. 'Flie southern part 
of the section is obtain', but the limestones and overlying cluiiky 
shale dip south against the faulted boundary of I lie limestone basin 
to tlic W’cst of Anival. It has already been junnted out that the ruling 
colour among’ tli(‘ limestones is gray of various sliades. Even where 
odier colours occur they are much bxss developed than tin* grays 
espeeially the, paler .shades of gray. Tli(‘ other colours arc red, 
jmle-green, y)ur])le, wdiiti>!» pale, (Irab, cr(‘am, and blue. Besides the 
shows of limestone round and to tlie south of KahUlgi, in several 
other places large siii faces of the roek are exposed under circuin- 
fltances favourable for study. The following arc the most important 
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of these exposures to the east of KaUdgi and to the south of the 
Ghatprabha river: 

At Ihlgalkot to the soutli-wcst of tho town is a great exposure of 
beds dipping southward to 40®, among which are gray, brownish- 
gray, grcjcnish-gray, palo-gi-ay, green, brownish-pink, pinkish, wliito 
streaked with slialey bands in part, also one bed showing a markedly 
brecciated structure. Some of the beds show coiiHiderable 
concretionary mtisses and veins of calc.s])fir of white or grayish- 
white.* In some cases, particularly in lluj bods close to Gaddankeri 
hvo miles west of Jb'igalkot, tlu‘S(‘ an^ (piarried for the sake of the 
spar, which is used lor various ormnnciital purpose^. 

At Nirligi, fis^c niilos w)utli of 15;lL'‘alkof, a gnsif .“-how of erraj’beds 
forins a low {inti<‘liiiMl with a\i-> to tlu* <Hout]i of tlu* village. 

South of Kattigiri tin* ba-m loriii-. a <lc'*}) bay that 

the valley of tin* l\('iMir-(iul('<lgi!(id ‘‘tri'nm. M'Ik* gi'cator ]j:irr of 
the bay is occiipi)*d by chalky or r-la\(*y jairplu or chocolate >liales 
intorI(‘avcMi with pal(‘-blno nr Ln‘c(‘insh v,Into bands (»f limestone 
from a ipiarter to one inch thir*k. 'riic"!* an* largely ^ho\^ n in the two 
streams that tlrain the '>h!po e.i-t id' .Manictg*d. In the lowest part* 
of tho bay lu'ar tlu' banks of tlie big siream at Hungiirgi ihe'iie 
shaley licds are oNr’-Iaid by much cruiijjded gray .'Mid drab 
limcstou(‘. 

At Kakkalgaon, tlm'e miles north-wi‘^t of Kattigiid, are handed 
gray, grayish-wdiife, and wliiti-^li limeMone^, tin; latter a^.soeiated 
with jiiirph'-grat' cla\ I’oek At Jfnigin, twi'hi* mile's soiitli-i'a^t of 
Kalailgi, fi great number <if Iieds cri*f) u]) uoriIt-ea''t (tf tlie village, 
showing nearly as great a variety <»f c«dour> a^ the H.agalkot beds. 

To thi‘ north of tlu' Arrakeri or dip-meeting synclinal valley (*asi 
of Kaladgj and north of the CihaTprablia is a great show uf liigldy 
fjiiilty limestone full of cluwty bands wdiich often completely hide 
the chalky parts of tlie beds. ^lueh of the clialky matter has been 
removed by weather and the surface of the eouuiry is greatly 
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' At t)u‘ o.ist of tliv fort of rMs;.ilk..t an inii»iin* liniO'.toiu- is soon in a stroainlct 
(lipping south at .in .in^lo of anout l.’i ..r ‘Jir. 'I'o iho .s.u.in ot thi^ iinio-^toMo .sohi‘Htost* 
clay IS exposod, l»ut tlio miooC’Mou of tho strata is not oUai om mj t«> tho cm oiin^ of 
broken rook atiil hlaoU .soil. 'J’ho limo^'touos noar tho pat.ilkl nt U.ig.ilUot .iro oithor 
impure grauul.ir Iiiiu stojif or .1 slatov inai Mo ol a oomiM-’t toxturo wtlithm plated 
and a eolouied \oinmg of thloiit.j ami is*, axioiialix tale. In a .stioaniK t MUJth of the 
fort the Innostone has u gnarlod ami t\\ i.stod .ipjjoaranoo .iml has no traeo of hedihiig. 
lletweon Ikigalkot and .Sirui, a pink or ^.diiioiooolourod Imiostono oeoiub. Thu 
fiaiiie variety o! liim'St«»no laroly ajipoai.son the hanio hue of «stiike, oninglti llie many 
ch.angos which the hodb. liaxo nndorgone, tho inotaiiiorphi'.mg agont acting trans¬ 
versely to Uie strike. About M'\en miles west of llagalkot at tlie Milage of 
Gaddankeri is a calespar bive<-ia, composed ofsihmtb and limestones. The hmestonu 
on tho east .side of tlie town is hssureil iic»rth-east hy north, and the lisMiios, which 
do not exceed a (piartor of an iiioli in breadtli, aiv tilled with strings of calcspar. 
Further these Htrings of oalospar iiicroase in si/c and liecome thick veins, 

with the limestone rock still predominating. These xein.s send hraiichos in all 
directions and pieces of hniestone are isolated as it were in calcsp.ir. More to the 
west the fragments of lime.stone ami schist are confusedly throun about in a setting 
or matrix of calcspar, and these fragments decrease in numl>er until the rock 
becomes mire calcspar. 'riie calcsp.ir rock is covered with several feet of fine alluvial 
soil and does not appear on the surface. Lieutenant Aytoun in Bombay Geogra¬ 
phical Society's Transactions, XL (1802), 44, 45, 
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masked by chert ruins. Tho more chalky beds are best seen along 
the Sholdpur road near the 8anagi lake. 

Many of tho cherty scales show delicate concentrically waving 
dark lines, which give the chert tho appearance of containing an 
organic structure. Tho same kind (»f structure was observed in 
chert occupying a relatively identical position on tho south side of 
the Kahidgi basin, a little north-west t>t’ the Tuluchkod ford across 
the Ma]})rai)ha and in several other plat\*s. 

Three or four miles east of Saiuigi laki* is amdher rather imj)ortant 
show of limestones chiefly in the IxmI and on the bjuiks of tho 
Tolanmatti. These rocks are gray, green, and pinki.di-whitt‘, ]»amled 
and purple in C(.>lour, the latter earthy in texture. Six milt's east 
of Tolanmatti, at Tnglihal on tlu' right iiauk <»f the (lhatj>rahha, are 
purplish-gray beds together with some pur]>lt' beils banded with 
bluish-white. At Ihidelur, three mih's norrh-ea^t of Tnglihal, is a 
widespread show of gray ch‘*rty limestone. ImnuHliately north¬ 
west of the village e. l.irge sheet of rock ])resiMits a siunewhat strange 
appearaitce as weatlieriiig has foniu‘d a band of chert an inch to an 
inch nml a half thick, which pas^'saN a capjnng beyond the unliroken 
sheet to various dt‘laehed ]iatehes ot the underl\ mg clitilky hand. At 
tho bend of f lu'(lhatprabha, a little sMulh-west of the villago, an out- 
c*r<»p of*massive, gray, ehcrtle^s lime'^tom' ^\ith eoucretional strueture 
has given risi' to a ver\ singular aj>[)earaiiee in the wi’athering of 
the rock. 'I’lie ^\lloll‘.surfaco is thickl\ siadiled with h)W conical 
bosses that ris[‘ out of .small Iiollims and arc imicli like large rough- 
shelled hmpc'ts or lh(‘ t<»p valves of llippuntes. Kaeli lioss is a 
concretioiial cone, <»ne and luilf to lw<> or inon* inclu's in diametiT 
and about one inch high. They look Iiki* wi^athered cones of 
])ercus^ioii, but it is hard to see what could have caused percussion 
in such a j)usjti.>n at the end (»f a very long still ri'ach of the riv’cr 
where, even m the highest floods, no large shingle would be boriio 
with force enough, and such cones of percussion are not .seen where 
other limestones are exposed tt) very strong currents. 

Tho two outlying’ patches of limestone north of th(* Krishna at 
Chimalgi and Jhn hlfuir consist mainly of the gray cherty variety, 
but their Ktratigrapliical relation to tlie beds in tho lime.stono ba.sin 
proper is very ob.scure owing to the immense masses of ruiiKjd 
matter and surface* .soil which mask the face of the intervening 
country. WJiat evidence there is points to tlieir not belonging to 
the limestone ba.sin, but to their being a set of beds that occupy a 
similar position to those occurring in tlie valley of the Malpraldia 
north of Maiioli, vvliich lie hi tween the upp(!r and lower subdivision 
of tlic basement fjuartzite seric.s. 

North of the Gliatprabha and vvo.st of Kaladgi, on the bank of tho 
Krishna, a little east of Galgali, and in the river north of Yedhalli, 
are two Ixids of limestone, fiio upper dark-gray tho lower light- 
gray. Tho upper is very flinty with tlio cherty (Hmeretions arranged 
vertically like so many rude o”gan ])ipes. A great .show of very cherty 
dark-gniy liimjstono is seen in the liank of the Kri.shna south of the 
village and stretching acims the river to Hudilial. At (iulabal, a 
mile to the south-we.st, the chert Jinicstoiie has lost nearly all ita 
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chalky matter, which has apparently been replaced by a pale-yellow 
ochroy mineral, and the bod assumes in parts the appearance of a 
dirty-looking semi-chorfcy quartzite. North of Oalgali in tho river, 
and resting on the quartzite which forms the great barrier a^oss the 
Krishna, arc some thin beds of impure limestone with thin bands 
of chert quartzite and tho ochroy mineral above mentis»ned. Some 
scales of white satin spar with very brilliant fracture also occur. 
The ochroy bands, which are dirty red, yellow, aud drab, and certain 
white chalky scales whicli acconii)any them are natst lik(j|y merely 
decorapos(‘tl slialo beds. A layer of gray quartzite caps this 
pecnliar succession of beds. 

In returning within tlie limits of the limestone* }>a<in, liitle or 
nothing is seen <>f the limestones north of tlie Arrakeri synclinal 
or dip-meeting v«lleys; tin* country is ma-^ked l»y elieity ruins and 
cotton soil. South of tlie vallty und north of Khatarki trruy lime¬ 
stones occur witli a nortluTii <lip. (‘lo^e to the villairo tliere is a 
dip-parting or anticlinal a\is, on tlu^ >out]i ^ule of wliicli the beds 
are gray, gray and white, am! winto with pa e gnam and pinki-h 
liandiiig. 'riiesc beds ‘,tretch tn tli»M*as| aiul we-^t. 'i’o the I'a^t they 
cross the (iliatprablia south of Siriiinimfu ; t(» the m c'^r they show 
very wudelj^ befwiMm l\op ami (‘Ink and Hire-Mnumli. Tlie variety 
of tints is ('Veil greater than at Khatarki and Limj'apnr, \miIi bauds 
of pale-gr(*en, jmik, white, and bluish-irray. Tlu* nu'k'^ an* well 
seen over large bare an-u-, and <dT«*r .^e(*tions of criiinpled bedding 
of v<*ry gr(‘at beauty and interest. 

Tluuv can be little doubt that tin* irr(*af s]iow nf lieds at Antapur 
and to the. east of tin* \'ajarmafti ilouble curvt* of the upjier 
quartzite stu’ies is the eonfniuatiun wt'stward of the lied^ tle^cribeil 
at Algimdikop and Khalarki. ih'sides the (»tlier shades a purplmh- 
gray occurs at Antajuir. 

South of tlie (ihatprabha river and we.st of Kalmlgi is the greate.st 
unbroken area occiqneil by the limestone scries. Hreat stretches 
are entirely hidden by thick beds e«»tt»)n sml. Aloiiir the south 
bank of the riv(*r, the first beds of linu*srone i>ecur wt'st nf Sliediidlial 
two ami a half miles north-^Nest nf Kal.ulgi. d’hey an* jiah* pink 
and green with whiti di iiands, very like many beds m Kop and 
Chik-Algundi t«) which set tlii*y probably belong. At (diotrarband 
Kota flinty betls occur very largelv, and form the ^^cstern t*nd of 
a dip-parting or aiitielinal avis or sti*etehes s.,utli-east m*arly to tho 
village of Knjadoiii, and is very likely Cvnitiiiuous with the Khaloskop 
dip-])arting inentiom*d befiwe. Some of the flinty bamN an* cherty, 
others cannot bu distinguished from thin beddeil (piart/.itt*s. North¬ 
west of Nagamir, twelve miles south-west of Kaladgi, are some 
handsome, purplish, dove-colouivil, and greenish handed beds. Some 
have rippled surfaces, tho crests of the ripples showing a flinty frame¬ 
work with fish-scalelike markings. To the north of the dip-meeting, 
these gray and bluish banded lirnestciK's are largely oxposetl lioth 
east and west c»f Hokapiir, wlii*re they make the largest show in tho 
whole limestone basin. These two sets of bods are unquestionably tho 
western extensions of those seen at Ycndikeri and Khaleskop aud 
Sillikeri, and of which a largo di.sjday occurs intermediately in tho 
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valley of the Kajadoni to the south of the village of that name. At 
this village on the top of rising ground limestone is exposed for 
about a hundred yards on one side of the road. The limestone has 
a stnkc nearly east and west and dips south at an angle of lo '. Ic 
is granular in texture and slatey in C(.)Iour, and overlies a broken 
schist. 'Phe planes arc eo\ered with talc and are often green 
with eopj)er.^ Faint traces of cop])er in the shape of tliiii tilnis of 
malachite occur in some gray limestone (piarried in the bed of the 
stream about three inih'S south of Kajadoni. Great quantities of 
limestone, much of it liighlv cherty, occur in the valleys of the differ¬ 
ent streams which unite to form the Kajadoni, especially to the Avest 
and north of Cliipurmatti. About a mile to the north-west of Chipur- 
niatti are signs of breceiated limesloiu^, ]xile red or ])i]dv fragments 
included in a dull red setting, also of a variety w itli a ]>nrplish- 
brown setting, including fragments of gray slate and limestone. 
Neither A’ariety n.IS s(‘en in pla.'v, but nuimu-ous blocks lunl been 
used as fencinn'-Avalls on lioth ^ides tin* palh leading north to 
Kahidgi. Along tlie we-.f side of the Vi*ndikeri sfriMin lire numerous 
beds ot liiiKstouo which dip >iuith at high allglc•^. Among these aro 
soni(‘graybeds aa itli oe(*asional tlnn vt'ins of bngln eherry-n-d eah'spar. 

In the bed (^£ tlu* stream is a layi'r of ])inki>b bnu'-tone with <li*lieato 
green stripi'S, AAliieli ba\e bivn twi^tevl into most i laborate Vandykes 
and give* tlie ^toiK* n very liaiidsome pattern. These beds join those > 
in the '^'cndikeri Miiley. ! 

The shales whit h rie(*omj»any the linu*-*tono staae-i are nuieh less ; 
exposed and apparently much le'^^ desi*io|K‘d than the linu'stones. \ 
They ai’e nio^t largely di*\ehipiMl ab.»\(‘ the liniest'tno.s. aiul sIioav an ' 
approaehing return to ljlt"r.d eondinoijN in the si‘a or lake in 
Aviiieh they aativ formed. The littoral condition^, wlien fairly jit 
work, have given ri^e to the »*\erl\iHL’ eongh»metMtes and (juartzifes, 
whose riniis m iiiM^.t p!:i(V' lode the '^hah I’he mo«^t striking ami olio 
of th(* eommonest 111-'of .^hale i^ a *'nfi earliiy, ehalky vara-ty, light 
purjile, violet, ehocohite, or lavendm- m eohmr, Avlneli i^ g'nerally seen 
l)etAV(*en tin* npjier bed^ of tlu* Inno-^ione'^ ami the ovei'lv ing qnart/ites. 
These occur in niiinerons sceti.nm, as on the we^t face of the Croinloeh j 
liill close to Kal/id'j*i, at (iovindkoj) south-east of the same jilaee, at 
Truclngeri oasi r-f Kaladei, and at Anaihilb fi\'e niih-s north-AV(*st of 
Jhigalkot. At Arrakei i, nmlei lying the northern quart/atc A\all of the 
dip-Tnei.‘tingorsynelinal vall(*y, vi«»J<‘t and eliocolato siiales are also seen. 
Soutli-east of Kaladgi the j)nr])le'hales are seen north of Korkaluiatti 
AA’liere they are richly cliargi'.l witli red hamiatite. At Kakkalgaon, 
half-way hotAA'cen K(‘ralniafti and l\attig*iri, they are again of tho 
ordinary pale purple and form tAvo .sniiill outliers eappiul by thin 
plateaus of the upper (piart/.ites. ^J’injy oeeur larg(*ly to tho north 
and north-Avest of Ivattigiri and also show at Aniviil and Jiatkurki 
abutting against the faulted boundary of the lower quartzites, 

Purple chalky shales occur in tw(j or three places at tho base of 
the limostories as at Bagalkot and in the north-east corner of tho basin 
between Jerramkunta and a little to the north of Anagvadi. TJicy 


1 Lieut. Aytoun in Bombay Gcograxiliical Susiety’H TransactioiiH, XL (1852), 65. 
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j arc probably vcrylarproly dovclopodiri ilicoastorn comornf thoKaldd^i 
])asin; Tiorfcli-easfc of fSii iir, for tlioy are ricb in iron, and in woiiHu'ring 
give rise to a (juasi-lat(M‘it(5. wbicli, lioth grav(*lly and crniglomoratic, 
pcours in immense nlinndanee near Sirur, and coinpletcly masks the 
/boundary b<‘twe(‘n the limestones and tli(‘ underlying rpuirt/ates. 

I Shaley beds of nneio'tain ]>osiiion oeeur in the Kaladgi stream. 
They are buff, yellow, nnd orange and roll at low angles. It is 
doubtful wli(‘lher this shale und(‘rlit‘s tli*‘ whole liuie>torie series, or 
wlietlier it holds S(Mn<‘ pt)sition iiitermediatf! l)(‘t\\eeii the different 
sets of linu'^tone. ()1 her shaley lted'< td’ uneertam po'-ilion oeemr 
half-way between llulgii'i and Kt‘rkalin.‘itti. 'riM*y are in eohmr 
bright. r(*d, rt'ddi'^h, ])iirf)le, ehneohito, gray or oehi<*y y^dlow, and arc 
partly ehalky and |)arlly sandy. 'They roll greatly within a small 
area dipjnng from lo" If) (10 . 

Few reels or \eins large emanrh to diMiiaml notice oeeiir in the 
Kaladgi linu''-|on<‘ hasio ; even -in.jll read's an* hy no nlean‘^ conitnon, 
and none olVer any points of •-po/-ial inter. 'I ll'* I.T'j'esJ i-eef occurs 
at Kakkalgaon, ten miles ''outli-o.mt of K.iI.hIlii, jind lonns two low 
ridges that, di\iile«l by a br.*:tk, run e*i-i-]»\-^rnuh m tli(‘ a\m (.f an 
antielinal roll in the lime-tnm'. A c..n-nie»‘ab].> tnnnber of '^mall 
quart/vein■; oeeur ('lo>.c loifHier pi a piiidi fd* doubtful '‘(dimifiso 
rock which sunuK amou'*- the I'li.-'.ituaa Intie m>rtli-ea'*t of 
JSagannr hill. 'TIk* vclii-t - w Inch have a '>'roiiirlv L''nei‘->ie jmpect 
npp<‘ar to be aredlo-tideo^.', ami a?'e full oi vinall rhoniboliedral 
<*rystals (d' bnmnite. ji‘.('ndoin..rphons (loubtle-'^ of some otlu‘P 
mineral, ])eriiajis eMlejT(‘. 'I'be qiian/ N'Mim al'^o enelov.' si,me of the 
erv'stals in (|ae'^iion No .n <‘.'uhl be Itiumt 'showing the relation 
of tht‘'^chmlto the -uri Mipiding lime''tone‘-, Thick ci>tton snil 
covers all the margin (d’ the ^eln^t area. It is tliend'ore doubtful 
to what :ig<* 1o M's<igi) t hmn. It is imt imjr'svdile tlmr tin* scliists 
are a ]>roti‘ucling ma-.s (d gm ms snrrounde<l bv llie f»vcilving 
limestone. It may aKo b<* that the -ehmis are merely highlv 
ultereil shales belonging to the bower Kal.idgi -i*nes. The (juart'fi 
veins wliich olb*r no jiceuiiaritles w..rthy 'd n,,te stnach a little 
furtlu'r north-we>,t ann>ng tin* bim"'tones >onth-t‘:mt of iloskatti, 
U/ud an* finally lost under tIi. oj'cjn cohering of eotton .s.iil. Another 
sot. of rather irregular V(*uis with a north-(‘a-^ ami '>onTh-wi‘.sr conrso 
occurs among tin* Iime'^tom* >]iread.s ni the Lokapur dip-inoeting 
"Walley soutli-west of Ih^katti. 

Hosting conformably on tlu* lower series come tlie i|uarfzites and 
overlying ]iim*ston(*s, clay rocks, and shaley bi*ds wdiich belong to 
the Upjier Kahicigi series, and, as at Shimakeri and Anathili, occupy a 
number oi small <Iip-meeting vallevs. 'I’he most inijiortani of these 
is the Anikeri valley nortli of Kiil.-ulgi. Nearly all the outliers of 
these quartzites an* t lu* remains of fornu'r dip-meeting folditigs. The 
long westerly exU‘nsion of tlu* sontli side of the Anikeri dip-meeting 
is reinarkahlo for its many sharp curves. ^JMie upjier st*ries contains 
two sections, sliales limestones jind hiematite sehists above and 
'piartzites witli local conglonu'rates ami breccias below\ The 
<iunrtzites show giva.t uiiifonuity. As a rule they are pale-colonrod 
and often eonglomeratic. A strong degree of parallelism betweeu 
11 877-r» 
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the axes of tlio several tlip-mectinpf basins shows that they owe their 
origin to a set of great foldings fonnod by forces acting mainly 
north-east to south-west. All the basins and ridges formed by tho 
upper sei’ies of limestone are broken by small streams that flow 
north into tho (Hiatprabha. ^J’lie lieight of tho upjier (|uartJ5ito 
ridges shows tliat tho valleys must have been formed when tho 
wearing forces had not ent so <let‘j>ly into tlio lower limestones nor 
formed tin* longitudinal valleys that now !*im p.arallel with tho 
(juartzit(* ridges. So bard is the qnartzito that the drainage would 
not have passed across them unless through lines of weakness caused 
by excessive jointiug. 

In tho stream that drains the Anatliilli basin, this weakness of 
tlie southern wall of f he qiiartziies is clearly shown. A close examina¬ 
tion of the lines of jointing disi-losos the following systems, which 
are either wanting on tlie lidges ea^t and west of the liollow through 
whieh the stream flows or art* inneh I(‘ss (levelf)ped than in tho 
valley between. 'Hiree sy.sttmis of jointing* are espccjally marked: 
first a j<»int running north Tr' east to staith west, with an average 
di]) of lo nest by north ; s(‘coiul a joint striking m/rth to 17" 
east to soiitli lo tt» 17 Ui'^t and dipping oo'" (*ast by south; and 
third a joint striking north-north-wi'st to s»>uth-soutii-east, witli a 
dip of JlO' W(.‘st-soutli-\M*st. 'JMie joint fissures are mostly close 
together, so that the r<M-k is cut into IVagni(‘Tits too small to (flfer 
any great resisfanee to a rn‘'h of water. 'I'lie bn‘ecialion of the 
quartzites at tlu* points of sharj) liends is in part line to ordinary 
j(»inting and in part to .s\stems of (denvage tilanes. Irregular eoii- 
choi<lal fracture mayalMi )h* seen in numerous fragment^. 'J’hehn'gost 
of the dij)-nieeting Iwi^'inv may be called tlu* >Shnmiki‘ri basin after 
the village of that name, about live miles west of Ihigalkot. 'J'ho 
basin measures >i.\t(*en miles by two and a half, and except at its south¬ 
western (‘lulls a simple <lip-nK‘etingelbp''e. At tliat eorner the quart¬ 
zites, instead efl lonning a simph* ridge as llu‘y do almost ovcTy where 
else, Kjlloveraiid birnia small elliptical basin of no gr(‘at dejitli, alarge 
dimple, as it were, on the edge of the huger basin. The other spot 
where tho (juarlzites do not form .a simple* ridge is a yet smaller 
di})-mceting dimple, formed as it wei*(‘ by the curling of the edge.s of a 
small lappet-like extension of the (piart/.ites on the sruith side of the 
basin inimediaLely cast of the new Slio]{l]inr road. In botli cases the 
rolling of the strata gives rise* to a small knot of Jiills. lii tliis basiii 
the best sections of tlu* npp(*r (piart/.iiesare those of Muchkandi oil 
the south and of Shiageri and 'rrucliigeri on the iiortli side of tho 
basin in the gorges cut by different streams that drain the basin and 
the country to tlio south of it. 'i’hey off er no ixunis of special interest. 

The south side of tho Arftkcri di])-moetiTig vjdley shows a clear 
aud well-marked ea.-e of invoirion (d the beds. 'J’ho beds shown 
at tho Baluti curve have a dip of only 2.*>° to but as soon as 
they trend we.st they become vertical, and at litth? more than a mile 
from the curve they lean forward to the north, so much as to 
present the appearance of having a true dip of smith. This 
continues west for some distance past Kundnrgi wlieii tho beds | 
again become vertical and gradually return to a normal northerly j 
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dip, but at very high angles, which they maintain for several miles. 
These highly raisoil and inverted beds show a great deal of brcccia- 
tion. They are also in many parts conglomeratic oontainiugpebbles 
of quart/., jasper, and occasionally of older quartzite. In one 
conglonie*rate bed east of the Sholapur-Kaladgi road on the north 
wall of the ilip-moetijig, small subangular fragments of transparent 
green quartz, like pale bottle-glass, (k,*cui* prcjtty numerously, but 
only over a small area. No sur*li quartz was noticed in any of the 
gneissic rocks of that n'gioii. The setting or matrix is a hrowiiish- 
purple gritty conglomeiMle overlying the bed whicli hR-ally forms 
the crest of the ritlg(‘. 

At most of the curves rif ilip sc'veral synclinals or di])-ni(*ef inijs flK» 
bedding is greatly l)rokt«u b\ )niniin‘j-. 'riii'^ i*- tin; case aidovinda- 
kop, attlio north-we>t end of the Sliiniag«*ri ba'-iri, at the end 

of the Anathili basin,at the Jlalnti curve, and at the (‘a<t eml of the 
Arakeri valley, ^riiis great breaking i»f the be<l surlacc'S is mainly 
due to the pre.senee of rude cleavaire )«unis caii'^ed by great pressure. 

The chalky sm'ies tliat rests on the upper quartzites consists 
almost entirely of jmrjili'Hi (»r grav chalky shah‘s overlaid by 
puiqdisli and gray cl.’m'v .shales. I.init^stones sliow only o(*ea- 
Biomilly and generally in their liands. Ju seme }»arts the* purple 
ahales an* richly charged with earthy nnl ha'Ui.atiie. As a ride, the 
Burface of this sl•rie^ isthickly cov(*ri*d with c«»ftun s<»d or with tlni‘k, 
ml, iron-b(*aring gravelly soil formed b\ tin* <lecay of the Ineniatitic 
shales. Largi' patches of this red soil (*ccupy \ariMn«s jiarts of tli(‘ 
JShiniageri basin. Jn the Ai*iikeri valley m* di-^tinet limestone lieds 
W’cro Keen, but tluTi' is a grt'at tliicknc'^s oi purjile or i.^'ray clialky 
shales tivith occasional thin jilates of limestone. On these re-t shaley 
beds of the same colours, winch .show vorv impiTfect sliitey cleavage 
parallel to the line of dip-meeting. In the Anallnlli basin ehalkv 
shales only were noted. Among tliem \arioiis vitv thin beds of 
rippled .shaley (piart/ito hold tin* centre of tin* basin. The beds that 
rest immediately on the npjier fpiart/.ite.s are hid by siijuTticial 
deposits or cotton .soil. No liinotones wi*re seen in the Shinui- 
geri basin, yirobably because tln*y Wi*re masked by great sprcad.s 
of cotton and rod soil. In the (Jaddankeri stivanl U> tin* south of 
Shimageri, gray and drab chalky .shales stretch soiiili ti» the (piart- 
zites on which they rest, d’liese shales are much but very irregu¬ 
larly cleaved parallel to the strike of the lim* of dip-meeting. The 
planesofcleavage are nearly vertical,but tin* dip is invariably north 
or south. In a rock section at Shiimigeri a gray clav rt)ck with silvery 
talcose surface occurs and probalily overlies the chalky shales. 
.Rast of Shimagori a large area is covered by purple iron-bearing 
shales, with which occnr.s a bed of very rich luomatite sandstone 
quartzite of dark purple colour. The seotiou i.s obscurt*, but thi.s 
iron-bearing bed most likely' belongs U) the upper ipiartzites whicli 
have been brought to the surface by a small local dip-})arting or 
anticlinal curve. Similar beds, but much poorer in iron, occur in two 
or throe places in the small dip-meeting valley at the south-west 
corner of the basin, llinniatito oiicurs also in the shales in the 
western corner of the basiu, and has been smelted to a small 
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oxtont. Traces of rich haematite beds were also noticed on the south 
side of the Anlkori dip-ineetinpf east of tlie high road to Shol/ipnr. 

The only intrusive rocks which occur within the Kjiladgi basin are 
trap dykes. Thougli sparingly distributed and occurring only in the 
upptTpart of the series tlieriMs one in the Ar;ikc*ri dip-meeting vall(\y. 
These trap dykes consist of compact gi-een diorito weathering in 
concentric ellipNoidiil mass(‘s nnllke any (»!' tin? oMer dioriles seen in 
the giudss area. Their eourse is norlli-wt»st by west to Houtli-(;ast 
by east, and they show only in tlie eentre of the \alh'ys among the 
shales. 

In the (‘xtreme east betwe«*ii tiu' gnel-s and Ira]), streti'hing 

from Miuldebiliiil .*ien»^s tin* ea^tii-n border <)f tin* »lis|riet ami 
appearing in two small outlu'rs a ft*w nnIo>i to tin* norili-west, is 
a small ari'a of azoic rock-, wliicli diHei' iii cliai-art(*r fnnn the 
Kaladgi siM'ies. Tlie-.e rock-^, wliii-li h:i\e In-en cnrrel.iiod wilh the 
Karnal series, and riann‘d flu* lUiinia ^ern"^ has e t wo di\ i-.n»n<, an 
np])er and a lowt'r. 'riie rocks that hnaii tin* upper di\ i-ioii ari*, 
ill desct'Jidine* order, red sljah*-.. tl.iL**ey Inin^'t'an'-i. iaiH slialos, 
(jiiart/dt»'^, and linie'-t«*!ie-, the la*-! lor die known a-, the 'i’alikoti 
bods, ddn* iv’ck^ foimiiiLr ih** lower dis'i-ioii'- are led, purple, and 
green shah-> and sh.dey sainUtom"., and (jiiart/ite-, Lfrit", ami 
suinlstoiU'^. 

]h*gnniiiig witii the lowe-.t ln'tK, in the we^t tin* -.andNtoiies and 
shaley sarnUlones <.! tin* lowei sera ^ ^how endh -h.ide^ ol eolmir. 
As a ride ivddi'-ii hrown and parph* pr*esad in'ar the upper pai r of tin* 
formation, foIh»w'(‘d by <lrab and iireeiiisli hed^, vshde near tin* ba*-!* 
yellowish gre(*n f>r brown and dirt\-oray ])re(h>iniiiate. One bed of 
a piir])1o gritty satnUloin* at -lanibaldun, -.e\eii mile-, iiorlli-«‘asl of 
!Mnd(jebihaI, i^ ver\ unu'.aallv nia^'-i\e, t he jiartino’-. r)f the''Umlstone 
being two to ihret' leet ajm-ld l» "-ales a iha*nle«l purple matter 
the sand-stone eoniain-s a ninnber f»f small langlit gria-ii gr.'iins. 
Oeeupying tin* same lioi r/oii in the Karnal series a-s ila* Jambaldini 
])ed is a similar purple trntty bed at Hnlelnar, live miles north-\V(‘st 
of Janibahlini, and aiM'ther that h)rm-s the ba^e of the Karnal serii‘S 
at Kavrimalti, live inde-. sonth-we-f/ of Jambaldini. Abt)nt two 
and ft half ini/eN south-ea>t of ll.ivrimatli a sandstone IilmI of the 
same Miriely, rlnmg*]! ;ilmosl (piarfzitt* m textiii-e, cajis a tabh‘-topped 
hill. I’he south side of tliis tableland is well scarped and shows a 
total thickiK'ss of about 100 fi'ct of lower Hliiina rocks in 1»lu3 
following order: Pnrph* gritty s.amKtout*, drat), olive and purple 
and dark-green shaley sainlstfuii's, whiti' or drab ])ebbly grit, and i 
below this gneiss, d'he ."liuley .sandstones form more than half the j 
thickness of the wdiole .sectnm. AIiicJi pisolifjc Ifil(*rite gravel occurs J 
strewn over the surface of the juirph* sandstone. 

The ba.serneiit beds of tlie IGiima serii^s eonsisi of pidjbly or gritty 
sandstones, thirty to fifty feed, I hick, resting ilirectly on the highly 
uneven surface of tlie gneiss, groat hummocky masses of which as at 
Salvargi about eight miles of Talikoti may be seem surrouiidod by 


1 Tliti bed ifl largely quarried by Vaddara for high class hand-mill stones. 
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the younger rocks. The material of which tho conglomerates are 
composed was evidently taken from tho ncighl)oiiring granite-gneiss 
hills. The ruling colours of tJie conghmierate hods are pale brown, 
pinkish, or reddish brown, wliito, and purple. About a mile south¬ 
east of the Nagarl)(‘tt!i hill tlio snndstones in a white bed resting on 
very thin white jieliljly (vmglunuM'atc*, are rippled and occasionally 
approximate in ciosen(‘ss of texture to tru(* (jiuirtzites. AVest of the 
Don, along tho south side f)f tin* long spit of sandstones which 
stretches east of the road from Nalatvad io 'IVdikot i, th(‘pcblily lai.sc- 
nient is overlaid by b(;d^ of gritty a'.d tine '^;m<Ntonf‘s <>1 a brown or 
reddish colour. Near the \i]l:igo of Kavnk.inalial, ei^ht miles east 
of ^IVilikoti, the conglomerate; is pin-ph* in or.hnir \\ith \t*ry niinifTous 
broken er\‘>itals of n d irl-jKir. At ll'»k<u*ani two inilos <outh f>f 
Jambaldini a similar pnrplo pinhling M on<* •a-cur'-. ( li itty .‘•ami'tones 

with tiiio‘'an(Kt<*no'iJiL’’ "II tlnoM ar<* ^ron at and le >rt h-w <•'!, of 
]\fuddebilial, tin* pcMily I'on'^loincrati*^ la iiii*- sron alino't every- 
when' in tho st‘ver.il ]>atclie' ol'lho ilhiina roek*^. In tin* Ihilvantai*- 
katti vall(‘y norih of Mmhh hdi 11 th'- ImmI' whioh ai'o frcMpu titly a 
little broken and iipt nrnoib r"Il ii‘ a’l <lir< eten'' eniiorally at low 
angles. 'riu‘‘'aii'l.'toni " In'iUfiii Kai'V iniatti aiid Muddfl'iiril are {>( 
drab ainl pale brown, 'I’lii' '.enl-oni* •> that toym the outlier which 
ca]>s tlu‘ Sirur lull are w liilis and pnrpbNh, tlie white lied^- bmng 

rather unn.snally nai'su e and e«nnj'aet, inil ‘•latwuej*many vtmilNhallow' 
conchmMal cavitie' 'Di" la !!•> arr lion/oriinl. To the norfh-we't of 
]yiml(h‘l)iha'l tin* jinoMlenl colour of the 'ainl'fone i‘‘a pale reddi'Ii 
brown weatluTing into a emu. nm n brow n. At tlie e\t!enn‘ ^outli- 
west eonn*r of tin* pl.iteJiii a wlnti* \ors ‘aeeliaroid samUione oi‘(*ur< 
Between Minhh*bih.*il and Iblibh/.xi ‘«oiit }i-e,i't ot 'IVdikoti shales iiud 
shah'V sainKtoiii's are in place" w’ell di"j»la\ed. 

The only repr(‘"C'iit:i( iv e (d‘ tlu* I ppm* lUiinia "> ries istlie Talik<»ti 
liiiii*.stone, named after the .sinall t- wn of 'IMlikoii wliieh "lands n})on 
and is enrirel\ built of thi" beautiful rock. Tin* liine"i'-ne.<, tor 
they are divisible into sv'veral bed" vaiwing colour and texture, 
are mustly \(*ry (im*-grained, deime, and wa\\-]u"ired, and often 
approach to trui* lilhoeTuphie liin(*"t<»rii’A Tho j)revalent colours 
are blu(*-g‘ray, gray, dral) or i-ream, pmki"h, innl jnirple. They 
generally occur in this ordi'r in downward Micce"'it)n ; ihi* purfile 
beds resting on ihe purple shah's or samUiones of ihi* Lower Ilhiina 
series. 'Phe beds are g’t’in'rally undi"turbed fivuu ilieir original 
position of formation, lake the Kaladgi series, the lihima series 
had undergone inueh wearing bobu'e the iK'ginni’ig of the great 
Deccan trap period. In a dee]> well at Mnnjghi, two mile" west of 
TiUikoti, limestone occurs in strati/ied iiias.M*.", witli a \eiT slight dip 
varying according to the rist* of the jdain. In the well the dip is only 
2^*^ east south. Dividing the liniesrone from the surface to the 
bottom of the well is a fissure, afoot wide, the direction south 5'^ west 
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1 They occur in llasjtiy the imliviilual il.igs having .a thickness of three to 

eight iiiclics. In a few places tljc l>c<ls .are two to three feet tliick and do not 
separate into flags. 'I'hc total tliickiicss of the liiiicstono near IMfikoti, as 
estimated at Salviirgi w'hcre the almost universal covering of cotton soil is ab^nt, 
is eighty feet. 
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filled with buff-colourcd earthy lime-knobs and angular fragments of 
limestone rock. Tlio limostouo in mineral character rosombloa the 
limestone of the lvjula])a series, but is gonorally lighter in colour 
varying from dark-blue to pale-biilT or civaui, and has few traces of 
pyrites. The minerals associated with it are hmmatite in small 
nodules, often occurring scattiM’od like strings k){ beads through its 
structure which, falling Old, leave regular lines of small hol(*s that 
resemble tlio perforations of boring insects and the tubular sinuosities 
in the latcrite. Angular fraguuuits of *a bulf-eolourod jasjier aro 
strewed among th(»se of the liiiiestoue and from tlieir vari<i]ated 
that is spotted exterior n]»pear to have been in contaet willi basalt, 
possibly limestone, passing into jasper.^ 

Underlying tlie trap aiul resting sorntdimes cm gneiss and some¬ 
times on the KaLidgi or Bhima limestones and cjuartzitc' an* certain 
sedimentary dep<^sils of small ihickiie^s and extent. 1’he.so deposits 
are usually of soft marly or elavt'v grits wirli cu* without iiu-liided 
pebbles of the older rocks, (‘specially of (jiiartzitc. Soft sandstoiu^s 
ill thin beds and }>un* clays are much seldomer s(‘en. In many 
places W’eather has worn away the stUlmg winch etielMsoil the hard 
quartzitt* jiebbles, and the pebbles remain as b(‘ds of loosi* slnuglo 
outlie surface of the older rocks, ilu'ir presoma* still showing tho 
former existence of the ])re-tra]qH*aii depo^-its. 

The most easterly oceurreiico of tlies) dej) isits is at tlin villago 
of Nagarbctt<a to the south (»f tin' lull of th(*samc nanu* wliicli stands 
at tho meeting of tlie lowc'st trap-llow with tin* gmas^ic beds, flero 
the hollows in the surfai^eot the’giu'is^ic beds arc tilh'd with red and 
white iiucon.solidatc*d grit. IJigluT np the* sloping ground, south of 
the village, where an outlier of the Bhima beds appt^ar.s, this mottled 
and .sometimes clayey grit was not .se(*u. Tlie>e JBiinia beds have 
doubtless yielded the few (jiiartzite and Iiard grit pi'bhles tliat are 
enclosed in the wa>h(*d-up beds. The beds are randy mort* than a 
couple of feet thick, and rest (»n dec<mi})osing pink granitoid grii'iss 
with many \eins of coar.se sabnnii-colour(‘d graiiiti*, whose broken 
pink felspar crystals f(u*iii tin* greater mass of the washt*il-np beds. 
The pebbly unC(JiisoIidatcd grit that (►ccui’S below the trap on the 
aouth side of tin’s Xaerarbelta outlier, and is s(‘f*ii in the rain gully 
sections immediately south of tho villagi* of Murala, oc(;upi(?s the 
same position. At .Muri'ila tin? grit has a tliickness of over sev'en 
feet and rolls at low angles, as do the ovcTlying tnip-flow.s. No 
sign of organic reniaiiis was found in these b(*ds. 

Drab-C(doured clialky tufa, wdth one or two thin bed.s of drab 
friable sandstone, are exposed in a small netw(»rk of rain gullies on 
the west side (d‘ tlie little outlier of trap that lies two and a half miles 
south-east of Muddebihal. 'riiese bi‘ds are totally dilTereMit in 
appearance from any noticed in describing tho I’ocks of uiie(|uivocal 
jihima age. They occupy only a ftnv scf>r(' sipiaro yards, and 
apparently fill a small hollow in tlie gneiss. 

llolding a similar ])Osition with reference to tho trap-flows is a bod 
of gritty marly clay that is exposed to tho de])tli of five to six foot 


1 Captain NewrVjold m Gcelugical i*aper« of Westoru ludiu, 3*23. 
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in tho bankfl of the strcjim that runs east from Dohvar-Halagb^l, a 
village about half-way hetw(Jon Mucldebihal and Talikoti. Jn its red 
and white luotthMl colour this gritty marly clay greatly resembles 
tho loose washed-up grit seen at Ndgarbetta. 

West of Itgi, about nine miles north-west of ^Fuddr'bihab at the 
meeting of the trap and gneiss, thf‘ surface of the slope is largely 
foverod with |)atch(*s of massivci whitish limestone bn'ceias. ^J'he 
included fragments are many small broken crystal of pink felspar, 
lumps of gneiss, and a f(‘W fpiartzite and bamhni i{usj)er pebbles. 
No trap was found among the included fragments, whicli could 
hardly be the case \veve the lime breccia yonuger than thfj trap. 
This breccia seems to pass under tlu* trap. 'I’lie tufa is n'markably 
massive and a cry clomi-grained. Jts thicknc'^s, a< it lies exposed 
on the rising slope, may be (‘stiinated at four or five* feet. 'I’his 
ivmarkable deposit had no trace f»f orgiinic matten*. Other sections 
showing g^ritty marly clays or clayty grits \Ncie noted at Galgali 
on the right bank of tin* Kiishna to th(‘ math <•!* Kaladgi. At 
Gnddgomanhal, iJokatkatti, IJajnnhal, and •lang’vari, lying on tho 
long east and west sjuir of tra]) wliirii .stretches south Kahidgi 
ami to the south-east ol Aksurko]i, red-mottled gn-ilt} or clayey beds 
occur associate<l >\itli eoai-M* (juart/iti‘ shnigl(‘. 

Ov(*r about t\No-thiials oi the ilistrict the surface i’o(‘k is trap. 
North (»f (he Krishna a '^tripof gmu^-ic iMck run‘> along the bank 
of the river varying in breadth from two mile'' in llie we^t to about 
Umi in the ea't. And, north ot thegiuM"^ i*»r about ten miles iica’th- 
east of Mnddebiiuil an* the‘'amUtoiio ot tin* upjMTand lower Bliima 
.seri(‘s. With these c’\i'ej)t ions I lie wh«»le of Ihjajiur north of tho 
Krishna is trap. 'J’here is also a small liap (•inber among the gneiss 
at Nagarb(‘tra, aliout live iiiile" siuitli-ea-'l of Muddelulial. iSoutli of 
the Krishna trap appears in two ])laees. d’hcre is a small patch in 
the m)rlh-wc''t lietwccu Jaina}mr and Ihlgi. Ami in the Muiih-wcst, 
.stretching from tlu* wc>t border t<i m'ar KiTur, is the eastern end 
of the great bell of trap that bamis the water-'-lusl bi-lweeii the 
(ihat])rablia and tin* .Malj»rab]ia. 'I’he gener.il eharacten^ties of 
the Ibjapiir trap area an* very nuaiot.*nou«s ami uninten sting low 
rolling ilowms and sliiiltiW valle\s. Thi> --anumes^ of ‘<eene is greatly 
iiUTea<etl by tile largi* tlevtdopmeni of black soil and the almost 
utter want of trei*s in the liigdi grounds. 

A little to the north-w'esl of Simlgi, twent\-tise miles cast of 
IVijapur, tho suuimit of a ridgi* is eo\eretl with globular masses of 
a compact basaltic trap underlaid by a bed (»f tine red clay 
imbedding a jirofiisiuii of zeolites, also Indiotrope, jila^ma, geodes 
of chalcedoiiy linml with ipiartz, crystals, semi-o])al eachulong, 
agate and calcspar, rusting on a grei*iiish-gray wacke. Both 
rocks are veined and interstratitiod ^^ith lime-mulules. Tho 
horizontal layers of limc-m»dules are often ten to twtdvo inches 
thick. 'J'lie softer wacke and amygdaloid in weathering often 
leave the harder layers of linie-nociulcs standing out from tho 
surface. At IIippargi, about fifteen miles to tlie south-west, tho 
trap assumes the rich lirowuiisli-purple or ehoeoliite huo of tho trap 
of Bijapur and is seen in the bed of the rivulet resting on a red 
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zoolitic arays^daloid. The lino of contact is marked and distinct. 
Heliotrope and plasma are less common. From Ini^leshvar to about 
eleven iiiiles soutli-west of Jk-iofevsldi ti'ap wack(‘ and amvju^daloid 
form the basis of the plain where its southern limit is a^ain crossed 
by the hypt)i?(‘ne tirea. From Ihio-evadi to Manijoli the route to 
Bijapur lies over plains tlie lowest stratum <»r which as semi in wells 
to the dt‘j)th of twenty to lifty ftH't and in the beds of streams is 
the overlyiiiiif trap.* About two miles north-west of Ba^^eviidi tlio 
trap is overlaid by a sliet't of a eon^lomt*rate composed of a nodular 
ami pea-like iron ort‘ and fraudulents of iron-bearing clay iinluHldc'd 
in a paste of carbonate t)f lnni' eojouri'tl a ]ji>ht ochre-brown by 
oxide of iron. The IumI of tlu' stream ]>reM'm^ tht‘ only section of 
this stratum. It is here four IimM tliiik eoMTcd ])y a I.mut of black 
cotton s<m1 and re-^tm^ imni(‘(liately on the ennemitru* exfoliatiiifjd 
trap which is penclr.-itctl by M-anis nf a winter and more earthy 
carbonate of lime. liarLfe ma'v.ses of a lateriie mck C(Mnenti*(l by 
chalky and in»n-la«Ien matter and Iiumiil^ a ulazed .surface occur in 
the clialky conu‘loincrat»‘. 'Diih c*<»nu!onicrate (»ccurs at various 
plac(*s lM‘tui'('n Jja«r«\adi ami .Manufoli, and it coutinms almost 
nnint(‘rni|)tedly o\crl\nii^ the li.ip, for about twebe miles Near 
Manuoli the trap audain appi.ns as tiu* surlaee roek, x'amed and 
{ilniost bi’oken by the immou^i^ tpiaulily ol t halky matter wliieh 
})ass(‘s hetwe<«ii tlie l.iyn*-.. Tljo linu‘ i'* '•een to tak(‘ up .sniiu' of llie * 
coloiirmuf mattor of the* anL’‘ne or liornblende of tlje trap and is 
staimsl a irnuilc I uveen and blown. Tlie fi’ap shows surfaee branch 
markinu* o-c'iu-rally daiT-br- w'u with a \'‘ll'»w' or brownish Lrnuind on 
the smooth Miriaee into winch u rea<ldy di\id(s uii b(*iuu siI'uek with 
th(' liamim'r. 'This faoihtx of di\ mioa ari'-cs from natural microscopic 
fissures exist in,u* in llu' snbNtauce (»f tlu* iMch, .souietimes visible to 
the nak('d (wc. d 1 ic fra'jmcnls are oj ditfereul s}ui|K-si, but almost 
invariiibl v aiiuular and fi-i «jii(*utl\ piisiuatie. ddie t rap varie.s from a 
Com])aet black ami phonohtie basalt to a Imo.sj* liu*!!! ifi-ay waieke, 
specked witli minute ir'»n-c.msed spot^, ami is fonuiMl both in layers 
and in lialls. Iteddi-^li \eiim ero>.', it without any dtdiiiite ilii'cetion. 
Except in holdinu’ more iron I heir e»Miipo>it lou does not seem to vary 
much from tlui dull browm L;ray rock that forms the prevailing 
colour of the trap in the neighbourhood. Dec]) and lU'arly vertical 
fissures dippin<^ jjd^merally to the %vesl south cleave its tables in a 
direction north 20' west. A mmibm- f»f small liao'-liko hollows 
pervade its structure*, the line of wlio.se* lemgest diametcris gouerally 
north and south. This may be acccjiled as a .sign of the course hero 
taken by this great flow of trap. 

The city of Bipipur stands ow w, V.woy vdveol vd ovwYAywv^ Ivwp 
a wavy suviace, tliougli here and tlmre may be seen small 
step-like descents charaeteristie of tra]) formations, but none 
high enough to disturb the general level. The surface of tbo 
plain is strewed with fragnu'nts f)f trap, amygdaloid, quartz, 
chalcedony, opal, cacholong,ealcsj)jir, and zeolitc^s, lime-knobs, nodular 
iron ore and a conglomerate iron clay and iron ore imbedded in 


1 Captain Newlwld in Geological Papers of Westcni India, 81-83. 
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compact lime-knobs. These weathering in unequal proportions form 
an overlay or of light brown soil, in which small crystals of a pearly 
calcspar and zeolite glitter like particles of silvery mica or talc, in 
soils formed by the decomposition of gneiss and granite. Beneath 
the soil the trap in public roads and other places liable to abrasion 
is often seen in a stote of concentric decomposition. In deep 
sections such ns wells and quarries the rock assumes a tabular 
appearance splitting almost horizontally into thick stratiform masses, 
which are again intersected at right angles by almost vertical fissures, 
imparting a columnar structure. *1110 fissures though nearly vertical 
dip irregularly and df» not seem to show any line (ti disturbance. At 
Bijdpur the fissures have a direction north 20° east the joints dipping 
5° east to 20'^ south. Calc.spar occurs in thin discoloured seams 
lining the fissures. AnuinlxTof eiiipiy bag-shaped hollows pervade 
the rock occasioned j)rohahly by gas when the rock was liquid. Their 
direction, though not uniform, is gcuerally south-west agr(*eiug with 
the lino of tho trapes direction. At Torve, about four miles west of 
Bijapur, basalt rests conformably upon a heel of amygdaloid into which 
it passes. Large beds of amygdaloid occur in the trap, rising above 
its surface as seen near tlio Albapur gate of BijApur. Volcanic ash 
beds are seen hero, which seern at first sight to be amygdaloid flows, 
but are made of fragmeuts vulcanic ashes and dusty particles of bag- 
ahaped trap cemented by tim deposition of calcito and zeobtic matter 
in strings and films between the fragments as well as in the shoc- 
shapod hollows. The volcanic aslies are mostly reddish or purple and 
much red bole is diffufwjd through the mass. The rock at Bijapur 
varies often in the space' of a few feet from a compact grayish 
black basalt having a granular structure aud conchoidal fracture 
with streaks of ash gray, to a soft wa(;ko speckled with brownish 
decaying crystals of augite and amphibole. The trap in this 
neighbourhood has a blush of red traceable in the darker portions 
and becoming stronger in the wacko and amygdaloid, tho latter 
having for its basis a fine red clay. Tho dark compact variety 
melts into a black glass and is faintly traii.slucent at its edges, 
showing a dull green ; the rest are opaque and molt with difficulty 
into a greenish black glass. Some varieties which seem to contain 
much silicious matter are infusible. Tho less compact trap has an 
uneven fracture.^ 

Trap, generally covered by a bed of reddish limo-nodulcs on which 
rests the cotton soil, passing into a reddish amygdaloid, reticular 
and porphyritic, containing calcspar and zeolites, contiuuos to Ukli, 
about twelve miles south-east of Bijapur. About two and a half 
miles east of BilgevAdi a largo amount of basalt, partly on and partly 
imbedded in the soil, covers a long swell, probably a basaltic dyke 
through tho surrounding trap. Tho basalt is ainygdaloidal and bag- 
shaped and contains small globules of calcareous spar, zeolites, and 
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* When reduced to a coarse powder a few of tho fragments arc taken up by the 
magnet; tho Hno powiler is of a dull greenish gray. It does not celatioiao when 
treated with aoi<ls. Its specitic gravity is 3’35. Captain Newbold in Geological 
Paper* of Westcni India, 318. 
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olialcodony. Tlio baf^ or vosicles aro usually empty j some of them 
ooutain a brownish-yolh)w earth into which zeolite and calcareous spar 
are found to decay. The fracture is couchoidal, the fragments are 
faintly translucent at the edges, and the streaks aro grayish white. It 
melts before the blow-pipe into an intense green glass. It contains 
little araphibole aud seems to be composed almost entirely of angite 
and felspar. Passing south-east from Bdgovfldi by Javaneghi and 
Narsiiighi to Alkopa, a village ten miles south-east of Bjlgevadi^ the 
road lies diagonally across the low trap swc'lls which have generally 
a south-westerly direction, though their lines sometimes cross each 
other at obtuse and acute angles. The tops of the swells are mostly 
slightly convex, though often terraco-lik(*, and are composed of the 
more compact and globular trap. In the banks of rivers the trap 
and amygdaloid may bo seen alternating and passing into each other; 
when they occur horizontally the trap is generally the surface rock. 
The amygdaloid contains irregular bits of decaying felsjrar and 
numberless liollows often filled with green cni*th and crystals of 
carbonate of linie.^ 

The village of Alkopa is near tho south-eastern foot of a 
slope on tho top of wliich the ti-ap has the usual compact aud globular 
form, while at the base it is tabular, schistose, and amygiialoidal. 
A few hundred yards to the south of (he villagt^ the ti*ap formation 
ceases at the foot of a low i*ange of tiat-iojrjred sandstone hills. In 
tho bed of a stream about yards fi*om the village tho trap is 
found overlying tbe sandstone and penetrating some of tho numerous 
fissui*es by which the sandstone is cleft. M'ho existence of trap in 
the bed of the river can be infeiTod from a little disturbance in tho 
sandstone rock which occurs in tabular horizontal masses having a 
rhomboidal shape' by being crossed by fissm-os with a varied direction, 
but generally north 05 west crossed by others trending south 20^ west. 
Where tlic trap penotratc's the fissures tho two rocks aro not found 
adherent or pa.ssiiig into each otlier. They are perfectly distinct 
and separate, a thin calcareous seam occasionally intervening. Both 
the trap and sandstone seem to lie .slightly altered by tho contact, tho 
trap becoming le.ss crystalline aud more earthy, but often extremely 
tough aud splitting into small fragments, with imnu'rous micro.scopic 
fissures seaming its structure. Tho cohmr of tlie sandstone from 
a few linos to several inches distant from tho contact is generally 
reddish, passing int(» a deep reddish-brown. There is no appearaitco 
of somi-fusion or intermixture, nor are any masses of sandstone 
entangled in tho trap. In structnro from a loose and variegated 
grit it approaches a com])act (piai-tz rock containing disseminated 
portions of decomposed felspar, which falling out leave a number of 
minute oval cavities.^ No veins ponetrati* the sandstone. Pegmatite 
occurs in the scattered blocks, and judging from tho sharpnoBS of 
tho angles of those fragments, tho rock cannot bo far distant. In the 


* The ^ocn earth in moist aitiiationR aasiimeH a }>lack or deep brown colour in de¬ 
composition, giving a epcckled apiiearauce tt> tho rock. Uiuler tho blow-pipe thOAO 
dark epote turn to l)lack slag. (Geological Papers of Western India, 3 ( 22 , 

^ For building villagers gretitly prefer this sandstone to trap. 
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bod of a stream a few hundred yards north-west of Kankal, a mile 
north-east of Alkopa, aro slender prismatic crystals of carbonate of 
lime in shcaf-liko bunches, with dark pieces of chert in a friable mass 
of the amygdaloid, the radii of the calcareous crystals being three 
inches long and of a faint amethystine hue. East from Alkopa the 
trap stretches to the village of Mudkeysur nine miles from Alkopa, 
when it is succeeded by the Talikoti limestone beds. 

In the bed of theHiri stream near Umblaniir, about two miles north¬ 
west of Alkopa, trap is found undergoing many changes in texture and 
colour, even in t!io space of a few yards from a compact heavy basalt to 
a friable wacke,from globular to schistose, from black to redandalight 
brownish-spockb^l gray. The layers of the schistose variety are often 
seamed by cross fissunm which divide the rock into rectangular and 
rhoinboidal prisms similar to those observed in clay slate near tlio 
line of contact with a basaltic dyke, 'fliese again splitting into scales 
often become five or six-corr}(*rod and ]»y further scaling become 
round. The road from Umbldnur to Beylhal, three miles to the south, 
is literally paved with the boulcs of trap, which pealing off in 
concentric layers, leave circular and oval centres. Even the centres, 
however hard and compact, show signs cjf pealing. Where the rock 
is uncovered by dust the road hjoks as if it w(‘re paved with pebbles 
of compact basalt set in concentric rings of wacko. The centres 
remain prominent from their suptTior hardn(*s.s. Calcspar of various 
shades of white, green, ami pink, chalcedony in pierced and hollow 
nodules .showing concentric ring markings and lined with minute 
crystals of quartz, semi-opal, and jasper, occur in veins imbedded 
in wacke. At Umbhiiiur tlu* centres consist of hypersth(‘iiie felspar, 
imbedding crystals of augite; the fracture is sinall-graiiicd and uneven 
and the streak is of grayish-white. A trap dyke running to 
the east is crossed a little beyond IVtuddur on the left bank of 
the Krishna. On the ascent of a low hill a little beyond the small 
hill-fori of llaverighi,five miles cast of Dlianur ford, a dyke of basaltic 
groeiistono cuts the gneiss ruiiuing nearly duo cast and west and 
slightly distorting the layers of the latter rock. Several branches 
are thrown off, one of which has a south-westerly direction. The 
trap here splits into prismatic fragments with smooth planes. 

At NAgarbetta, about four miles north-west of NalatvAd, the trap 
seems to bo made of several tlow^, the two uppermost of which form 
distinct bauds or narrow traces round the hill which is capped with a 
porcelanoid iron-clay. The whole vertical thickness of these flows 
18 probably between 300 and 400 feet. The basement beds consist 
of an earthy dirty pale-green mass of nodular trap broken by 
spherical weathering. The concentric layers are very friable, but 
the centres which are generally small consist of hard and tough 
bluish or greenish basalt enclosing a few grains of a bluish white 

a uartz-liko mineral. This flow forms a plateau resting partly on 
be gneiss partly on the basement beds of the Bhima series 
which here consist of grits and conglomerate sandstones. The two 
upper flows aro of hard basaltic trap, the division between them 
being formed by a band of extra hard and compact basalt. Small 
olud^ony or quartz amygdaloids aro rather common in theao hard 
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beds and leave many small pittings on the surfaces of the 
weathered blocks. This Ntigarbetta is the highest large'' outlier 
of trap. Another section occurs on the north side of this outlier 
imruediately south of Hiremiiriil about three miles west by north 
of Ntigarbetta. The succession of beds in the sides of a deep ravine 
are earthy trap much weathered into spheroids, green-gray to 
yellow-brown in colour; bluish gray clayey trap ten inches to a 
foot thick; and clayey trap with waxy lustre apple-green and brown 
mottled one and one-third feet thick. The last bed rests on an 
unconsolidatt?d pebbly grit which is in parts marly. Seven feet 
of this pebbly grit are here shown, whoso surface had been 
irregularly worn before the deposition of the trap-flows which hayo 
filled the irregularities of the surface. All the beds exposed in 
this section roll at low angles. The general surface over which the 
trap was ]^oured was highly irregular. Tlie Bhiina rocks were 
much worn away at an early period and were themselves deposited 
over a large sea bottom of giieissie rock. In the east of the area, 
on the border between Bijapur and the Nizamis dominions, at 
Liikundi, 8hellngi, Pira])ur, and I'alihalli to the north-east of 
Talikoti the pri'«;inatic tendency is seen only where the trap has been 
stripped to an approximately flat surface wlien it resembles an 
extremely rude tesholated j)avemeut, tlio tessera) forming rather 
iiTegular ])olygonal figures. Wlien broken from the nmss the 
prisms are found not to be longer than their average diameter. 
The trap is black with many rusty spt.>(s and of gritty texture with 
a fairly metallic ring when struck. To the east of Pirdpur two 
flows of hard black basalt seem recognizabh* on the sides of tho 
scarp in which tlio trap plateau ends. One of those forms tho baso- 
meut bed and none of the earthy pale-green weathered trap is soon 
along the scarp. 

Agates are found in large numbers on the weathered surface at 
Hanmapur five miles south-west of Batkurki; red bole at Torvo near 
Bijapur; and large crystals of green glassy-loukingolivine united with 
the porpliyritic variety of the Deccan trap. Between Dadiheri and 
Batkurki minute vesicles or liolh^ws give a few amygdaloid bods tho 
appearance of speckled grit. In tin* tmp area to the north of tho 
Krishna, augite i.s not much seen in the red amygdaloid rock. Pits 
or vesicles are seen in all varieti(\s both empty and containing 
green earth which becomes brown or bla(*k on long exposure, 
chalcedony, cacholong, calcspar, quartz, zeolites chiefly radiated 
stilbite, heulandite, and mesotype when it assumes an amygdaloidal 
stamp. Those minerals also occur in veins and arc most abundant 
in the red amygdaloid to which they give a reticulated or porphyritio 
appearance as they chance to occur in veins or crystals. Gcodes or 
hollow nodules of chalcedony arc scon containing crystals of quart® 
and of zeolite enclosing crystals of carbonate of lime. Veins of 
crystaIlinequartzarefounds})littiugiutlie centro,in a direction parallel 
to the sides, containing all these minerals on their inner surfaces. 
Grayish crystals of glassy felspar occur in the Remi-oompact 
varieties; also small nodules of a compact cream-coloured 
opaque zeolite with a faint tinge of buff, and marked with concentrio 
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annulat delineations resembling in shape those in orbicular granite.^ 

Between some of the lava flows of the Deccan trap are 
limited sedimentary beds whoso fossil contents in various cases show 
that they gathered in fresh-water lakes or swamps. The organisms 
in these beds are Physa prinsepii, a small Lymnaea, and Unio 
deccanensis. They are the same as those in correspon«ling forma¬ 
tions in Central India and elsewhere. Unlike the Central Indian 
inter-trappeans, which arc chalky and clierty, the southern beds are 
chiefly sandstones, conglomerates, grits, clays, and occasionally sandy 
marl. The three typical fossils named above were found in sandy 
marl at Todihal, on the right })aiik of the Krishna fifteen miles 
north-east of Kalddgi. The bod of marl varying in thickness from six 
to eight feet underlies a flow of ordinary trap, but rests upon gneiss. 
The form of the ground seems to show that the overlying trap is 
not the lowest of the scries, but has overlapped an older flow, 
and that the inlaid lake bed is truly inter-trappean. A largo 
percentage of tho shells are much twisted from the heavy 
pressure of tho overlying rocks. In the west of the district at 
Supadla six and a half miles north of Iblmdurg arc a well-exposed 
sot of inter-trappean beds without any fossil remains. The beds 
lie horizontally and are about twenty feet thick. The succession 
is in descending order, trap, red b(»lc, red sandy marl, sandstone, 
conglomerate, and again trap. Cherty de})osits belong to tho 
class of inter-trappoan bods. One bed of tliLs kind occurs about 
seven miles north-cast of 'Falikoti and one mile west of tho village 
of Shellugi and occupies tho highest ground in the neighbour¬ 
hood stretching about thn ‘0 iniU*s north and south with a maximum 
width of about a mile. I’he bed forms a small irrt‘gular plateau, 
in great part thickly covered nith cotton Tho chert is of 

variable colour from mottled whitish gray to yellowish brown. 
Some blocks show a more chalcedonic character with patches of 
delicate whitish blue or peach. 

On the road from llipargi, about twenty-five miles east of Bijapur, 
to Ingleshvar in tho south, indications i»f laterite or iron-clay are seen 
in beds of its weavings ccniente<l by a brown iv(;ry and chalky paste. 
Fragments of cliert and a variety of linie.stone porphyry also occur. 
Laterite is found capping a ridge of tra]) and wacko a little to tho 
south-west of Ingleshvar. Tliis liill i.s chiefly comj)oscd of wacko 
penetrated by flattish apparently compressed veins of fibrous 
arragonite. On the top of tlie hill are .*Jcattorcd globular and 
angular fragments of basaltic trap, while partially imbedded in tho 
soil covering its sides are rough blocks of a light-coloured ruck, 
resembling altered limestone passing into chert. These blocks are 
mostly angular, generally six inches to two feet tliick, and have a 
whitish exterior so rough as to resemble trachyte. ^Vhen fractured 
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1 Some of these nodules are earthy and have a powerful clayoy odour. Under the 
hlow-pipe they swell and phosphoresce slightly. They gelatinize when treated with 
siltrio and muriatic acids. Some of thorn contain acicular, niicroscopio, and minute 
emtals, of a mineral resembling chabaaite. Captain Newbold in Geological Papers 
of Weirtern India, 319. 
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the small glistening red and white chalky crystals they imbed might 
at first sight be taken for those of glassy felspar. The softer and 
more crystalline portions of this rock effervesce with acids. It also 
occurs in detached blocks on the wacke at the base of the laterite 
cliffs south-west of Ingleshvar. The rock hero is more couipaoti 
homogeneous, less crystalline in structure, and shows dark dentritio 
delineations. Some fragments are partly coated with a thin bluish 
white eiiaiiiel, which is apt to assume a grape-cluster form ; on its 
surface are numerous small whito globules of white enamel. 
Among the decayed laterite which is mix(jd with those blocks 
are strewn numerous nodules of a black ashy-looking mineral 
containing cavities. About seven miles from Ukli between 
Musibinahal and Ihigcvadi, a flat-t(>p])eJ hill about a mile to 
the left of the road, is composed from base to snmJiiit of a 
tabular latoritic rock. Further east, about a mile, runs a low ridge 
of laterite hills with a north-east and south-west direction and flat 
contour. About twehe niilos to the south of those rise two other 
flat-topped hills at NagarvAr, which, along with the small hill of 
Hori JVlatli near Ingleshvar, arc enliroly composed of lateritic 
rock. The lateritic rock near Hori Math appears generally 

to contain luure ix'uu than the Malabar and Kdnara laterite 
and is coiise(iuently of greater sjxecific gravity. The specimens 
found do not contain litho?nargic earth, nor so much tjuartz as the 
Malabar rock; the tubular smu(»sities like those of the Malabar 
variety, are friMjnoutly lim'd with an oehrt'ous earth arising from the 
decomposition of quartz and ft'lspar and tinged of various shades of 
brown and yellow by the oxide of iron ; the (‘arth forms a compact 
paste cementing the component parts of the rock and in this 
respect exactly reseinblo.s portions of the Malabdr laterite. 
It is not so soft interiorly. The more compact parts of the rock 
forming the coating c>f tho tubular cavities become magnetic 
under the blow-])ipe and turn to a dark-gray slag. All these 
lateritic hills rise above the low trap elevations amid which they are 
situated, and are tho only hills of any height for miles around. 
This is the result of tho wearing of tlie subjacent trap, tho beds of 
laterite being once jirobably cemtinuuus over its surface. Th© 
trap is seen in the valleys and .streams at their base on which the 
lateritic rock rests in tabular horizontal masses. A silicious 
porphyritic rock, having cavities lined with minute brown crystals, 
IS associated with this rock and is found in loose blocks on tho 
surface. Tho imbedding paste is a light coloured liighly indurated 
jaspideous clay. Under tho blow-pipe tho crystals lose their 
colouring matter, and fuse 'with carbonate of soda into a white 
enamel. 

There is an outlier of tho Deccan iron-clay in the shape of a 
small capping to the trap on the top of the Ndgarbotta hill. 
Tho iron-clay rests conformably on tho horiaontal flows of the Deccan 
trap. This capping of iron-clay is about 200 yards long and is 
rudely elliptical in plane. It is of deep yellowish brown and is 
more compact than the ordinary Sahy^ri iron clay. The texture 
also is more porcelain-like; in some parts it is almost jaspery^ and iu 
others earthy and dull. There is no trace of any organism in 
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[yook, but in several places it shews poUsbed parallel markings on 
different exposed surfacos. Another patch of compact iron-clay 
about a mile south of Bantdnur, seven miles north-east of ialikoii. 
Here numerous blocks of a more typical iron-clay conglomerate of the 
usual deep brownish red occur on the same level as and mixed with 
numerous blocks of whitish chert. The iron-clay blocks of fr»jm two 
to throe tons weight are of worm-like structure. The knoll occupied 
by this mixture of blocks is of small sizc> hardly more than an aero 
in area. Beyond the limits of the trap area arc two oiitliors of iron-clay 
which wore probably at one time connected with the trap series. 
Of these outliers one is near Bclleguiiti, three miles south-west of 
Kerur in Jhlddini^ and the other forms a v'ory marked trnneatod cone 
that caps a quartzite plateau fivx* miles south-east of Kerur. Two 
outliers resting on trap occur a mile south-east of llatkurki. In 
the case of llulikeri hill, s(uith-east of Kerur, the iron-clay is a very 
distinctly vertically tubulated variet\% but both the Belleiiguiiti 
and Batkurki patches consist ,of vesical and vermicularly tubulated 
iron-clay. 

Among the later tertiary and recent alluvial depositsaro sedimentary 
rocks whose constitution and position seem to show that they are 
the remains of ancient fresh-watiT lakes. Few observers cross the 
long valley from Amingad j)ast ihigalkot to Kahadgi without lacing 
Struck by the idea that it must have bet»n a lake before the rivers 
had cut their beds to their present depth. An examination of the 
lie of the sediunmtary iron-clay which occupies a great part 
jOf the surface of this old valley supports this lake theory, and 
the theory also accounts for the pi'culiar position of the old iron- 
bearing mud banks at which tlie iron-clay was deposited. Tho 
sources whence tho whole or most of the iron-lK'aririg mud was 
obtained lie close at hand in tho vast beds of hseinatite and 
haematitic silicious schist of tlio gneiss area. A minor supply would 
in parts be derived from s(»mo of the conglomerate beds of tlio 
Kaljidgi series which are mainly coin])osod of tho remains of the great 
hmmatite bods. Yet another source of iron not much inferior in 
richness to those in the gneiss is found in the liceniaritic jaspery 
schists that belong to the Kiiladgi series, and occur in the liill ridge 
west of Bilgi. Another S'Hiive of the iron in the laterite i.s in the 
Deccan trap, wliich in many parts contains iinnKU'ous grains of 
magnetite. The greatest development <jf the laterite occurs at the 
east end of tho valley, where the iron beds of the gneiss ovei-hung 
the margin of tho siqiposeii lake, or rose as inlands from its surface. 
Much laterite shows also in the central part, on both sitles 
of tho river, near tho Anagvadi ford over the (iliatprablia. This 
hypothetical lake serves to explain the rounded water-worn fringe 
of quartzite fi’agmonts along the soiitlieni base of tho Lower Kahidgi 
quartzites east of Bagalkot and a similar fragment of fringe noticed 
at Sirur, eight miles to tho south-east, on tho south side of tho 
sapposed lake basin. Tho banks of iron-bearing mud wdiicli afterwards 
assumed tho laterite character were de])osit4?d upon this marginal 
fringe of coarse quartzite shingle. The extent of the old lake 
appears to have been considorablo, but its limits cannot bo procisely 
ued owing to the presence of open-air lateritic rocks, as well as of 
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immenBO sproada of cotton soil over great part of the Kal&dgt 
limestone basin. Its eastern shore was probably the edge of the 
basin formed by the upraised lower quartzites of the dip- meeting or 
synclinal valley east of the Malprablia, The continuation of the 
northern side of that dip-meeting line formed the northern boundary 
of the central part as far as Ariagvadi, where the quartzites trend to 
the east, and here the lake probably had a great arm stretching as 
far as the eastern base of the Sita Dongar Irills. Fur five miles west 
of Sirur itself the southern boundary was formed by the Sirur hills 
and then trended north along the line of the hills that form the 
north side of the Shiuiageri tlip-meeting valley. It is doubtful 
whether the hike spread wdthin the aresa of tlio dip-meeting valley ; 
probably it did not. West of Kaladgi the limit of the lake 
basin is very doubtful, though it most likely included the latoritio 
knolls for a couple of miles south of the cautoniiieiit. Still further 
w'est the lake imay have reached as far as Chattarbaud Kota, eight 
miles west of Kaladgi. At Badnur and Bantur a thick bed of 
latcrite gravel witli numerous fragments and chips of quartzite 
covers a wide area at a level much above tho Ghatprabha valley. 
This bed is also iu part conglomeratic. 

Tho Kaladgi latcrite or sedimentary iroii-elay rests on a very 
uneven limesbme .surface and is of various thiekuess. South of tho 
cantonment near the eemetery it is a vt*ry compact rock, enclosing 
considerable fragmouts of quartz. In the section shown in the jail 
well, thirty to forty feet (d impure earthy latcrite or gravel are 
exposed. But it is doubtful whether this is not of much later 
origin than the conj^lomcrate to the south and cast of tho town. A 
few miles east of Kaladgi a lateritc couglomorate forma a 
distinct terrace wliich abuts against tho upper quartzite ridge west 
of Truchigeri. A similar conglomerate at about tho same level 
forms au outlier on a sharp-cut little hill north of tho village, and 
here rests on violet shales. Am^tln'r jiatch of conglomemte of the 
same character and in a similar position caps a small hill about ono 
and a quarter miles north-west of Anagvadi, on the north bank of 
tho Ghatprabha. Here the latcrite cannot be less than sixty to 
eighty feet thick, and is exceedingly compact in texture, showing 
a very few worm or sack-like hollows. Fragments of quartzite that 
have apparently been weathered out of it he on the surface. This 
conglomerate rests against the ajiex of the anticlinal or dip-parting 
ellipse to the north of Anagvadi and .stretches to Tumurmatti at a 
corresponding level. It .seems to have once been continuous with 
the outlier.s that cap the Anagvildi and Truchigeri hills and also 
with tho Truchigeri terrac(» lieCoro moiitioiiod. Whore the laterite 
lies upon shelly beds, the latter have been affected ton considerable 
depth by the soaking of iroii-laden water. 

In many parts of the valley the surface is generally of a rich deep 
purple-brown, tho rock where broken and crushed, as in the wheel 
tracks of some cross country roads, showing the deep red streak of 
the nearly pure hasmatite. llie massive laterite is often of extreme 
toughness; when broken it shows a hmmatitic setting with many 
angular grains of quartz enclosed, and presents an appearance as if 
tho old haematite of gneiss had been ground by surf to a perfect 
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mud» wliicli, on drying, gathered round the grains of sand and 
hardened its present consistency. The surface of the laterito 
often shows ^orni-like hollows, but to a less extent than the 
conglomeratic coast laterito. Much of the luterite occurs as gravel 
of various degrees of coarseness. This is sometimes pure*, but 
of tenor contains rolled fniginents of quartzite. In some Ciises the 
proportion of qimrtzito pebbles becomes so large as nearly to hide 
the laterite. In the ceiitio and west of the old lake valley either 
less iron mud was formed or it has sincu been more thoroughly 
worn away. Still well-marked jiatches of luterite remain in these 
parts of the valhiv. The outlying hiterito patolujs to the north-cast 
of Yarka] in the corner enclosed between tlui Gliatprabha, the 
Krishna, and the Sita Dongar hills seems also to have been formed 
in shallow water, probably in an arm of the large lake. One section 
in this corner at Jerankunti shows twenty to tliirty feet of worm¬ 
like conglomeratic laterite exposed in the village w'ell. The rather 
widespread lateritic conglomerate that occurs to the south-west of 
Baddnii seems to mark the site of amither shallow lake. 'J'his lake 
or another of similar character occu]>ied tluj valley of tho Baiiknari 
immediately to the west. No organic remains have been found in any 
of these supposed lake b(‘ds. But in spite of tliis strong objection 
tlio shape of the country and the position of the shingle and iron 
mud deposits favour tin* liyfiotlie.^i^, as they e.Yphim the presonee 
of these deposits in many places where they could nr»t be referred 
to open-air changes of iroii-beariug rock^, as, for example, where tin; 
luterite rests directly on unalrertal quartzite. 

A dark reddish-browni clay occurs frccpiently in tlio lianks of tlio 
Don. This r(‘d clay parses up\vard into the black ri*giir-likc 
alluvium. High lying gravels are often found along the banks of the 
Krishna. A large gravel and shingle bed eousisting almost entiridy 
ot quartzite occurs at (lirgnon, sixteen miles north-east of Kaladgi. 
A similar coarse quartzite sliingle bed show^s a little to the oast of 
Svuna. A dejiosit of ([uartzilc sliiuglo resting partly on the trap, 
partly on the gnoissic rocks, occurs a little to the north-east of Baloti 
ferry on the Kaladgi-Shuhipur road. A very' largo (piaiitity' of 
quartzite and quartz shingle covers the slope of the high ground 
from a little east of tho Tangadgi ford at intervals ns far east as 
Islimpur. Cementation of tho gravels into true conglomerates by 
deposition of carbonate of lime takes place a large scale in tho 
bed of the Krishna at Ballur, six miles north-west of Bilgi. This 
local alluvial conglomerate is overlaid by a thirty’^ feet thick clayey 
alluvium chiefly consisting of re-deposited black soil. A similar 
conglomerate in tho Don river below Talikoti and still 1ow*(t dowTi 
the stream contains pcbVdes of the TAlikoti limestone. Another 
instanco of conglomerate formed in a river-bed by cementation of 
gravel and shingle with iron-clay is seen a little below the ford over 
the Ghatprabha at AimgvJidi. Great beds t)f gravelly limestone 
with quartzite shingle and a few woll-shaped clipped and large-sized 
quartzite tools occur at Kaira on the left bank of the Malprabha 
ttve miles south-east of Badami, at the place three miles south of tho 
meeting of the Bennihalla and the Malphmbha and between Hira 
and Chik-Mnlingi, about twenty miles above Kaira. 
b877’-7 
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North of the basement quartzite ridge north-west of Kaira and 
between Somankop and Chamankatti red lateritic subsoil, most 
likely in ptirt of open-air and in part of lake origin, is exposed. 
Gravel beds of lake or river origin occur at Tolanmatti, thirteen 
miles north-east of Kahidgi. These gravel beds consist of quartzite 
pebbles and yield clip])ed stone tools occurring in place and imbedded 
about tlirce feet below the surface. 

Of the sub-aerial formations duo to the reproductive action of 
atmosplioi’ic agencies there arc deposits cemented together by the 
chemical precipitation of calcareous matters and tufas. Of calcareous 
tufa formations two classes occur, the first in which the tufa forma 
solid masses of rock, and the second in which the calcareous 
matter occurs in detached gravel-like nodules. An example of 
the first class occurs a little south of IViii.sliankari two and a half 
miles south-east of Badami. An area of several acres is hero covered 
with large irregular masses of a jierfectly con(Tetionary tufuceous 
limestone unlike auytliiug belonging t<» the older limestones of 
the district. No vsocliou is seen showing the ridation of this tufa to 
the underlying rock, hut it vi'ry liktdy covers a thin hed of chalky 
shale such as occurs further west or from winch the calcareotm 
matter was hrouglit down hy the streams. Of the second class of 
tufaceous deposits an accumulation of lijiiestoiie gravel lying on 
the Deccan trap <K’cur.‘< on the high ground six miles uorth-easfc of 
Jduddebilial aud cov«un a large stivtch of ground. The limc-nodulcs 
arc pale re<l aud form hauk.s of unconsolidattal gravel. 

There are vciy few of tlie rain uggregationn which are not / 
uncommon in the hill country to the west. In some places, especially 
to the north and west of Badami, large tracts arc (‘overed with 
almost pure .sand. 

As in Belgaum (he two leading varieties of soil are the rod, a 
directly clecumposed trap, aud the l)lack, decomposed trap sandstone 
and gneiss mixed with f>rgauic matter. T]ier(‘ are also the sands 
mentioned above find a half sandy soil pale drab or olive green 
formed of decomposed basalt. This fi>]*m of weathering seems 
almost as characteristic of basaltic rocks in the eastern plains as 
iron-clay weathering in the western hills. Of exceptional soils, soda 
and potash soils are rare. Largo quantities of alkaline salts occur 
in other soils, especially in black soil. The most marked instance 
of these salt soils is the valley of the Don whoso water is so salt 
as to be almost undrinkable during the hot ^veather. The largo 
stream which flows into tho Don from tho north-east at Talikoti is 
even more brackish and parts of its hod when dry are crusted 
with a thick layer of impure salt. Tho source of the salt must be 
deep-seated for tho soil which fills tho main part of the valley is 
famous for its richness. 
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vari<*ty of its strata, which ^ive.s so nnich ititcrcst to the 
geology of Jiijiijnir, makes tlie district rank high in niiiieral wealth. 

Gold is said to have ht*en fonii»*rly found in thi‘ Malprahha, hut 
the sand of the river-l>ed is now nowhere wasiad 

Near Kaj^rloni, four inih s s«»uth-Avest of Kaladgi, are traces of 
copper. It is not known whether the ore is plentiful enough to 
rq)ay search. 

Iron ore is found in various parts of th(‘ disti-ict soutli of the 
Krishna, Sixty years ago (IS^O) th**i*e a small inanufacturo 
of iron at the village of AMgal, about four miles nfjrth of Jkhlami. 
The ore was found about four miles from the furnace at the bastM)f a 
range of sandstone hills. It was a greasy hmmatite, somewhat the 
colour of iron rust, with a purplish tinge, soiling tlx* tingers, and 
leaving u red chalk-like mark on pa]M‘r. In a little hut c]<»se to the 
forge, ill the form of Shiv’s hull, was a rude stone image of Basav, 
the fouudej* of the Liiigayat religion find the guardian of iron- 
smelters. Before each melting the image was worshippeil hy the 
head hlacksmith. The furnaet* consisted of a clay chimney with a 
fuiinel-sha])ed mouth, the height being about four feet and the 
external diameter alxjut eighteen inches. The lower part of the 
furnace from the base to the liottom of the chimney was the place 
where the burning went on, the solid part at the hack, which looked 
like a tlat oven, being nothing more than a buttress or at times a 
shelf. Supposing the shies of tin* cliimney to have been tliree inches 
thick, the diameter of the furnace must have been aliout one foot. 
In front, a few inches above the base, was an opening for a bed of 
powdered charcoal, knea<led with a little clay, which was put on the 
noor to receive the melted metal, and a smaU portion of lighted fuel 
was placed at the opening.- Just above the opening was the nozzle 
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^ The mineral section is contributed by Mr. R. B. Joyner, Executive Engineer for 
Irrigation, Belgaum and DluirwAr. 

. ®The process of sifting the charcoal was curiously primitive. In the middle of a 
hollow, nvQ or six feet in diameter, was placed a cylindrical stone about a foot high 
and nearly a foot thick with a rounded toj). The charcoal was beaten in the outer 
part of the place with batons and was taken up iii doable handfuls and allowed to 
drop on the top of the stone. The finer parts either remained on the stone, or fell 
close to its base, while the coarser rolled to a greater distance and were taken up 
and rebeaten. This was continued until there was os much powder os was wanted. 
Marsltall’s l^gaum, 148. 
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of the hellowii.* This was a clay cone into which entered two ii*on 
pipes each leading from an air-liag or bellows formed of a bufialoM 
hide and lying on a platfoi*m about the same lieight as the opening. 
When the aperture \va.s j)roper]y fixed the opening was carefully 
and rathei- lu'atly closed by clay tempered with powdered charcoal. 
A little above the base of the furiiact», also closed by clay and 
charcoal, was a small side opening for the escape of ashes, but all 
the metal fell to the bottom. From tlio top of the ebimney the 
whole cavity was tilled to the brim with charcoal, the l»ellowsinen 
ab the same time beginning to blow. Powdered ore was thrown in 
small .shovelfuls on the top t>l‘ tlii' charcoal, and .sank through its 
.seams. Twelve .shovelfuls weighing nearly ten pounds formed the 
lir.st loatl. Over the oi*i‘ charcoal was again lu'aped, and in a little 
time, as the heat increased, a sinok(‘. a]>parently iiitiammablc air 
♦‘xpelh'd from the ore, a])j>eared at tbt‘ top of the j>ile. Tlie smoke 
was ligbttsl and remained burning during the whole of the proems. 
As the ebareoal sank in the chimney more charcoal was thrown in, 
and more ore \N'as s\>nukled on it. I'biMvbole load of the furnace in 
uiie working, >\Inch lastr<l from i‘ight in tin* morning until ulnnit 
tlij-ee in the afternoon, was about tifty or sixty .shovels weighing 
forty-two to tifty poiimls. The charcoal was about twenty-five 
baskets, each ba.sket containing about oiie-tbird of a bii.sht*). ulieii 
the ])roccss was about onc-tliird o%er, tin* Ijole for the melted cinder 
was opciit'd ami a few jxiumis flowed ont. It was again closed, and 
this was I’ejn'ated tlire<* tiim's in tlie coiirsi* of tbc working. The 
front of the firt was also fre<juently stirred by thrusting a small 
poker tbrougb the clay immeilialely ^^bo\e the nozzle of the bellow.s, 
ami, towar<ls tlie end of the melting, tliis pokei* wa.s used to te.st the 
state of the iiietal. When the blaeksmitli tliouglit it sutfieiently 
reduced, tlie fioiit td' tin* furnace Avas ojM ne<l, and the ina.ss of iron 
was draw n ont by an imim rise pair of iron tongs, in w'bicb it was 
dragged into the aii* and for .souk' time beaten bard W'ith two clubs 
to free it from cinder. l><*fore cooling it was cut into tw’o pieces 
witli a\(‘s as it wats nioie easily forged in half than whole. Tijcro 
were two .smeltings in tb<* twa*nty-four hours, one in the day and 
the other at niglit. ^Jdie \vt»rkm(‘n w ho were not immediately engaged 
slept near tlie furnace. All the w’oi*kim*n were hu.sl»andmen and 
ma<lc iron during only four months of the year. Fifteen pounds 
{h man) of iron w’orth about 4s. (Rs. 2) was reckoneil a gocnl 
outturn for one .smelting. The furnacc-cleai*ing \va.s taken in turn 
by each of twenty partners, the bhvck.smith having a double share 


^ The bc11oM*s were by far tbc best part of the apparatus. Each bag was a buffalo's 
hide, whole, aiul very well prej>are(l; the four leg holes were closed and into the 
neck hole was thrust from the inside a conical iron pipe, the broader part of which 
entirely filled the hole. The hinder part of tlie bag was open and its edges cut 
straight, one of them overlapping the other two or three inches. A leather thong 
fastened to the upper part of the bag was tied round the blower's right arm, whi<£ 
he alternately raised and depressed to admit the air by the opening, or expel it 
through the tube, while with the left he kept the bag steady. As one of the blowers 
raised his arm when the other lowered his, a tuleromy constant stream of air was 
blown into the furnace. The two pipes were kept in their proper place by be^ 
fitted tightly into two iron rings at the opposite ends of a short iron Imr. Marshs^ 
Belgaum, 148. 
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as director of the work and owner of the tools. Eight men were 
employed in the woods making charcoal, four were stationed at the 
bellows where they r(3lieved each other by pairs, others made ready 
tlie clay for stopping tlic holes, others pounded and sifted the 
charcoal or fed the furnace with charcoal and ore. The ore was 
^ provided by the man whose turn it was to have the profits of the 
working. Tlie only labourer ^Yho was paid in cash was a woman 
who pounded the ore on a fiat stone with an iron pestle. The 
iron was forged on the spot into coininon field tools, chiefly hoes, 
hatchets, ami .small phmghsharos.^ 

Tn 1873 iron ore was, and to a liniit<‘d extent is still (1883)snielted at 
Sulditpur, twelve miles, and at »]ainmatti, six miles nortli of Kaladgi, 
'where it occurs as silicious red lifematite. schist; at »Sidanlial, about 
fifteen miles .south-w<‘st of Hungund, on the right bank of the 
Malprabha, the on* being brought from the LO’eat liasiiatite IkmIs west 
of Amingad ; at Haligori and Ibtghaj>ur in fkiih'uni, tliL* ore being 
obtained from red and brown Ineinatite 1m*«Is ; and at Benkanvadi 
near the Malpviibha altont tbirti*«‘ii mib-s south-west of Ilunguud, 
the on* being chosen by a blaeksmiib at tbi* mint* andhnaight alsmt 
four miles from a lijeinatite b(‘d on tlie top (d* a bill Ix^tueen Ainin- 
ga<l and Ilamthal. Tlie ore smelti'd at Siddii]»ur, Jaininatti, and 
Sidanhal is dusty, tlakey, coarse in grain, and of poor (juality. The 
smelting furnace is made of red clav : and at Sidanlial. where the 


clu}’ is bad, the chimney i>i in s< \erai j»lae«‘s hooj)ed with iron. 3'he 
furnace is worked nitli a double skin-bellow^ witli yokeil iron 
nozzles passing into a clay iiov/zAv or tnven* nbich enters a triangular 
hole in one of the sides. The daily outturn of tno furnace clearings 
is thirty-six pounds (12 r/s,s) wbicli is re»luced to thirty afttT 
the cimler is hammered out. At Haligeri and Ihighapur the 
smelting ])rocess is difiereiit. 'idle raw on* is broken into smfill 


pieces ami jmt into an eartlKMi crucible with charcoal, limestone, 
and fuel. Fire is applied, and, when the mass has lu*en well lieatod, 
bellows are worked to help to separate the metal from the alloy. 


At the end of the proc(‘s.s the iron is found in a lump at the )K)ttom 
of the crucible. Iron made in this way is >erv malh ahle and can 


be beaten into shape even ^^hen cold. If a liushandinan wants a 
field tool he employs the lilacksmith, paying him in grain ami 
helping him by gathering fuel and ore. The ct»st of making thirty 
pounds of inm is about i’b*. 37, (lbs. (>;)“ It is softer and tougher 
than foreign iron, lasts longer, and is better suited for field tools. 
At the .same time a.s it is about 27. the pound dearer than foreign 
iron, it is never able to command inucli sale. Shice the 1877 


famine the smelting industry has almost ceaseil. With cheap fuel 
the beds near Benkanvadi are rich enough to pay, but since 1870 
a Government duty has raised the price of fuel and all but put a 
atop to the smelting. In spite of their high price some of the 
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’ Marvhairs Belgauin, 147-149. 

*The details are: Two bellowsmen, 9d. (6 m ,); on© fireman, (3 cw.); one man 
and tvro women breaking ore, lO^d. (7 m,); blacksmith, 2s. (He. 1); 32*16 cubic feet 
oC ekarooal, 6a (Rs. 3); 1*68 cubic foot of iron ore, Is. (8 as ,); and six men for hammer¬ 
ing, 8d. (Re. 1) *, total 13<. 3d. (Rs.Gi). Mr. H. F. Silcock, O.S. 
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Benkanvadi tools are still in demand at the yearly Bdnshankari 
fair. Iron ore is also found in the hills near Sirur. 

There are some laterite or iron-clay hills at Inp^leshvar, Mutgi, 
and Masvinhal in Bdgovadi, and at Belkandi and Batkurki in 
Bdddmi; Imt these arc not \vorke<l at present. The same formation 
is found to a small extent at Nilgarbetta, Bantdnur, and Nagabndl 
in Muddebihnl, while near Bijdpur heavy iron-stone gravels and 
conglomerates occur. 

The various granitoid rocks in the south-east of the district, 
locally known as vhhichhiU on account of the cost of working them, 
are little used except for lintels and slabs. At Bilgi, twelve miles 
north of Biigalkot, a beautiful rose-coloured granite is r|uarried, 
ofpial in appearance to the best Aberdeen or Mount Sorrtd granite. 
The rough slabs are tpiarried by Vadars who crack the blocks by 
burning fuel o\'er them or by chiscdling a line of holes and driving in 
wedges. They then S(‘parate the blocks with tht‘ help of levers. The 
rough slabs are dressed by a class of men called Sangtanis. Roughly 
squared slabs about eight b^et long and two feet wide can be had 
on the spot at 4.s*. to (kv. (Us. 2-3). IS ear Malatvatl in Minldebihal 
and elsewhere a syeiiib^ is found, from which slabs twelve feet long 
ami two and half feet wide can be cut. 7du‘se fetch about 6;?. 
(Rs. 3), but, thouLdi of good (juality. tht^y are not much used as a 
softer ston(‘ is found in the neighbourhootl. Tht‘ softer gncissic rocks 
are oftiui used by villagers in their rough stone and mud walling. 
TFa^inatito schist, though the host stone for roads, is a bad building 
stone as it does not take mortarwell ami cannot bt* given much shape. 
Still it is veJT dura)»le and is the oidy hiiilding stone at Hungund. 
The pri(*c of faijxsized riihhle is 7.v. to Ss. (Rs. 3^-4) the Imndred 
cubic feet. Dark green chlorite schist has h(*cn used in a new 
school-house at Nalatvad in Mu<ld<‘hihal and makes a good workable 
stone. The extriunely bt*autiful granitesand kindred rocks of great 
variety of colour an<l cajiahle of taking a high polish will find a 
market when the district is open(*d l»y roads ami railways. 

In old times these granitoid roeks were mucli used for forts and 
temples. Many Jain t<*mpl('s, wliere the stone must Imvo heen 
carried for mil(*s, liave single stone columns,often beautifully cut, and 
large lintels and slabs of gray ami rose granite. These old granite 
pillars are often s(‘en built into modern fort-walls and iised as gate- 
lintels. A notable instance occurs in Bijapur, thirty miles from the 
nearest part of the granite region, wliei*e there arc Imndreds of 
ornamental granite pillars either in old Hindu temp1(‘s or worked into 
mosques or Musalinan mansions. One more or loss dull gray gneiss 
does not stand transverse strains on exposure; and the"surface 
of some micaceous schistose stones rapi»lJy peals. With these 
exceptions the granites in the old Imihlings arc as sharp-edged os 
when they were tooled 800 to GOO years ago. 

The dioritic greenstone, hasarka kallv, apparently cut from the 
dykes which occur in the granite, has l>cen made into lings whose 
high polish has for centuries remained undimmed. In Bijapur 
the same stone has been used for grave stones, and, though exposed 
to the weather for the last 200 years, is often as sharp-edgeu and 
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lustrous as if it had just left the stonemason’s yard. In the ruins 
of BijApur are many larger cubical blocks of almost pure quartz 
with two or three highly polished faces. 

Quartzite rocks occur in Bdgalkot whore they seem to be chiefly 
a highly silicious limestone ; a small patch crosses the Krishna north 
into Bijd,pur; in Baihlini tluy hold a large area anfl stretch into 
south-west Hungund ; and in Muddebihal th(‘y form an irregular 
band passing through the towns of Muddebihal andTalikoti. In 
Bdrlilmi, Hungund, and Muddebihal they are cr 3 ^staIline sandstone 
rather than limestone. The quartzites an* generall^^ })ink 3 "or salmon- 
ooloured, though often ^rny, whitish, whib^ and grei ii, bull*, pc arl}^ 
:waxy. They an* very beautiful, but exeessi\(‘l v'hanl and tough. 
Th<‘y are difficult to quarry' and tool, and are used generally' in the 
rough, chieflj’in the form of slabs which an* taken out Iw wedges 
and levers. One of the. lM*st quarries, m‘ar Bilgi in Bagalkot, 3 'ields 
slabs up to ten feet long. ’J’he following is the table of prices: 

H/Lf.J (Jt’AIiTZITk, jss.i. 
j LeiiffthJlirtjailth ; CiM Lc!i;;th lirviultli 

lurlu'H IncliCM » 1 !'<«» Iii< lu‘s IiK’hcs ' h. 

• 2 j 1-' , o Ur '» I. * 11 

, K j lf< b 2 7 1> ' 1 . 4 

, 4 *24 , B 1: S U 4 , .5 

, t. i IS I (. 5 |! lo IS _ 4 
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These slabs an* usi*<l for lintt‘ls, drains, tenqjles, aiid w'olls, an<l 
are able to lu'ar a great transverse strain. At Hilgi is an ancient 
eingle-stone ])illar or .s/(ny//dm (d‘ a beautiful j)inkish quartzite wdiich 
has been carefully to(>led tbroiiglumt. It is tbirt.v-ti\e tet‘t high 
and is only i*igliteen inches s<juare at tin* base. Soim* temples in 
the neighbourhood of Bilgi are also made of quartzite beautifullj" 
tooled. A fe>v specimens of the st(»ne nuu’ be fonml in the Bijapur 
ruins probably tak<*ii from old teiiq)les. 

I'he crystallim* sandstones of a tjuartzite nature, wdiich ma}’ sViWWow^. 
include the hard sandstone grits and conglomerates, are ofti‘n not 
clear!3' .sepnrateil from the ri st of the sainKtone series wdiich are 
also more or h*ss ciystalline and w hich they underlii*. Tluy vaiy 
in colour from wdiite ami 3*ellowish white to nsl, ie»ldisli hrowii, 
purple, purjilish black, dral>, and dark gra 3 '. In Mmldebihal the 3 " 
are quarried at Basarkboil, Belanturkanli, (Indiiil, dakenil, Jaiu- 
baldini, Kavdimatti, Macbgal, Muddebibal, Mural, Shirulgudil, and 
Torndl; in Badami, at Badami, (hiledgudd, dalilial. ami Kerur; 
in Bagalkot, at Siriir and Vanlinli; and in Hungund at Aiboli. 

It is quarried hy a class of Vadars culled Bhamli Vadai s, and by 
anotjier class of V’'adars calli'd Kalkatakarus.aiul b^* onlinaiy ma.sons 
or PAtharvats is dressed into iiucrns or chakift, rollers, and troughs. 

^Good slabs can wdthout much difficult 3 " be cut from six to eight 
feet long and tw'o feet broad. These fetch 1**. 4^d. to Gs. (Re.-[^-3) 
in the Muddebihal quarries, and rubble fetches 4.*?. to 4^^. 6d. 

^Rs. 2-2i) the hundred cubic feet. Gulcdgudd slabs, eighteen 
inches broad, have a groat local name and fetch the following 
normal prices: 
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Boanis tliirtoon to fonrtoon foot loiiL? anil ton to fourteen inchen 
tliick an<l can bo Inul for IS,*#, to (Rs. I)-JO) and rubble 

stoih' f<u- ox (Rs. 2\) tlio hundred (Mibie fee t. 'fln‘ stone is used for 
inodorn buildiiijjfs a'^ roiij'b rubbh* and slabs. Tlii‘ now ci\ il building's 
at Alndtlobiluil ami at a few olbei* placi s are built ot this stone, in 
old times it was miioh usrd for birt-walK and tem]>lt*s. In the walls 
of Muddt'bihal. Basarkhod. and Kernr, and in tt‘iii|»l(‘s at Sirur. Ailioli, 
and Pfitadkal it shows no si*.xns of deoay. Jt has also hron used for 
the larjjfo wheels of the triumphal ears attaohed to the ditlbreiit 
tom])1«‘^. Many of these wheels^ iinely «lresse«l and fi\t‘ to .seven foot 
ill diameter, are ea(*h out out of one lunno^emsms slah. 'riu* 
crystalline sandstom* <jUerns. troiiLch-, and ourrystones have always 
heon e*‘l» bi-ated Lat«'ly, espeeially in tin* <|mirri»‘s n,*ar Miiddehihal, 
first-elass road rolhrs havi* heen made, eustin;' b) (*0x. 

(Rs, 1 o - rji.n ae(‘ordinu to si/e ami finisli. 'Die .Mnddeialnil ipierns 
cost at till' <|nany In. to t;^ (IN.»-:p aeeordini; T-» si/e and a trou^di 
8x. to ll (Rs. l-Kh Idle Badaini (pierns ranine throm.di the 
following ]>riet s 4',#/. (:J’; ii<.' for a stone nine inches in dianiottT, 
lx [S (ts.) for a stone tw< Ive inehes in dijimeiei, 1 s*. (id. ) for ii 

.stom* ei*;]ile»‘n ineie'sin diainet* r, and 4.*-. (JN :i) for a stone two foot 
in diaim t*']-. In rectaiiirniar troughs four b*f‘t lonj' two foot 

broa<l are! eii.*lite« n incht s deep scijil for I2x. (Rs (i)^ rootanifular 
troULflis tell b et lomj- thret* b'i*t hroad and twelve iiK'hes deep for 
£I 4.V. (Rs. 12), cireiilar tioUL,dis with a diameter of one and a half 
feet and one foot doe]) bir 2'. . Re. 1), and eireiilar trouith.s with a 
diameter of thr- <* b et and two feet deep for 7x. (Rs.dJ). 

Many of tin "** artiel« s are also made of oi dinary sandstone. Tim 
crystalline sandstone is more (d’t' ii full «)f joints and hori/ontul 
ti.ssures, wliieh inak** tin* (jiiarryin'_t of it comparativelv oasy, fw, 
oxe(‘pt larifo )»Ioek^, lie ‘^t'un-s tan he .si parat» d w'ithout Masting. 
For thi> reason tie* ordinary rubble ma<le frfmi it is clioaj). 

TJif more ordinal \ sand-'tom-s are found ohiotlyin Ba«iann. They 
also cross the .M.’ilpi ablia in the ea^t into lliiiigutid at Aiholi, ap{miir 
in jairts of Bagalkot, foriii an isolated faib h nortli tif the Krishna at 
Mamdapur in Bija]uir, and oeeur to a certain cMeiii in MnddchibAl. 
In Bmlami this sandston** forms large tahulur hills, f)ft«*n Ixuindt'd by 
perjxmdicular scarps 2<Mi to ROO feet high. 'Fhe riK;ks vary in ti'Xtura 
from fine-graiiM*d truly crystalline to shaley c#>ar.s<! and loose •griliiied 
or gritty. The cohair is often a tine red. Imt ofteiier perlmpa a 
whiti.sh or 3 ’ello\vis}i re<l ami hiitf changing to Imiwnish ami aliiiogt 
purple, ver^" often in bands of liillercnt colours, and occaaioually ia 
stri]H;.s of purjde ami wliite lik^; a zt bnv. Some of the varietieBy « 
CHpecifilly at (Juledgmld in Bldtimi and at Aiholi, HananiHdgar^ and 
Guddur in Hiiiigund, ar<‘ most excellent buihling stone and have 
been greatlj" used in ohl Jaiu temples. Kspecially at Sirur in 
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BteaJkofc, at BaiUini and Pdtadkal in B4ddmi, at Aiholi an<l Hungimd 
mHungund, and in Bijdpur, the Musalradns have used ifinny well 
carved lintels andjanihs. 'J'he temples at Aiholi and Putaiikah in 
particular, are very rich 1}’’carved, some of tlie friezes, fibres, and 
mouldings being most iwlniirable speciiueiis of W'ork, and, though 
some of tliein are over 1200 years old, ott<‘ii as clean cut as wlieii 
fresh.' 

The curious old birt at Badaiiii and many oUkt villaije f^*rtifioatioiiN 
arc built of Ibis stone, and in th** wril-knowii i>rahmanic (a.D. 
570 ) and Jain (a.d. 050 ) caves at lladaini tbe carvings art* clear and 
well preservtsl, thougli nion* than 1200 years oM. Samples at (.hidnr 
about fiftetMi miles south-west of Huiigund. and at IMcxati about 
thiritsm mil<‘s north t)f Ihulami ait* ciaisidered l*yMr. Foon* tlmrouglily 
.suitable for tlie large unllstoiies usi*f{ in firstmills 'J’liis 
santlstont* anti tht* samlstone shales art* also uv# il for grimlstoii'-s. 
for tool-sharpening w]iittle>, and for oil-i.iilU and (<i]-moi'tars 
Sandsttiiierubhlt* is used )jy tl»«* natives for ilteb' oiNlinarv IniiMings 
ami at Gultslgutld by the (ierman Mission wlio liave lately built a 
largt* cbapel and missirai house. Jt can he supp|i,Ml at 4 v, to f>.s*. 
(lU. 2 -d)lhe humir«*d cuhic f*» t. Ni-ar Mudd«*l>ilial a h<*d of 
.sandstone which might he cut and sold for loaf-sugar witliout th*,* 
framl being thdecttMl t!\(;e]»t hy taste. 

At Bilkop, ahout siv milt's snut]i-wt*st of Hiulami. a red clay*‘y 
sandstone, locally known as stiJuin, is dug from eaves of s(,nie dej^th 
ami sohl ill small roumi pieces var\ing in tliaiic ter from two inches 
to a foot nr a foot and a half and selling at Jd to I.s' a pieetM2-^^ ) 
It is used for griinling sandal and other sv\eet-s(*f nred woods into 
powder. 

Limestones are very inb'resting and, like the otlier rocks, 
iiTcgular and apparmitly confu'-ed in position. Hongidy tliey form 
an irregular hand tliat runs north-easi alxmt sixty miles fiom Kalailgi 
to tlie Niziiin’s frontier at 1'aIikoti and Salvargi in Muddehiluil wdtli 
a break Ijctwcen Mmhh'bihal and the Krishna rivi'r, tliis In'ing 
tbe division bi*tweeu the limestones t>f what geologists cull the 
Bhima series and tbe Kahidgi series. Tbes.* roek^ are soim'wliat 
difficult to cla'^slfv as they vary from almost pint' ijuartzitos to 
nearly pure carlMuiates of limt*, and thence, tlirough a somewhat 
rflinty series, back to imjmre ami clayey limestones. The greatest 
limestone area is in Bagalkot. Liniestmos also occur in north and 
!liorth-west Bildiimi, and a small patch is sc< ii in Bagevadi just 
north of tbe Krishna. In Muddebihal they again mccui* under the 
'local name of IMlikoti liinostnnc, which is pi*rha}>s better knovvii as 
Shdhabad limestone. Further north a smab ]aiteh enters east 
Sindgi from the Nizam’s ilominiou.s. They vary much in texture 
^ and colour Near Kalddgi and Bagalkot tlie rocks an* ma.ssive 
, and of different shades of gray deepening into him* and alnio.st 
black, occasionally with black and green or even pink and green 
^ bands, and again passing from white to green and from pink to 
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* ForgtiMon’s Indian and Eastern Architecture, 218. 
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brown. They take a hi^li polisli and cliemical analysis has shown 
them to be true marblesJ Thougli tlH*y are useful for building and 
would certainly rank liigh as decorative stomps, neither in ancient 
nor in modem times have they In'cn used either in plain or in 
ornamental woi k. The Collector's othc(* at Kaladgi is almost the 
only building in which th(‘V hav<» Uvn usi‘d. The price of rubble is 
from tks*. to b.v. (Ks. J^-4J)th(* bundivd cubic ft‘ct. The stone is burnt 
wlnui a pure lime is wanted for wbit(‘wasbing. 

TJie Tiilikoti linu-stcuios locally callt‘d ahnUlml are in finer layers 
from one to bmi-teeii inebrs thick. Tlwy an* very tiakey near the 
surface and vary in colour from det‘p him* t«) pale butf and cream, 
creamy pink, or ])iirple. They havi‘ beiui spoke n of as lithographic 
liiiH‘stones.“ Ilut searcli has lat(‘ly hi^eii and is now l>eing made 
both at Tiilikoti and in*ar Hiigalkot without finding any specimens 
soft find hihukais enough for Iithogra])hing. Stune s]>eciinens. hically 
called ktiJlmrittlif/lif or lichen stone, found in the he<l of the Don, 
on being split, show mo'-t beautiful black markings <d‘ sea-wectl 
exactly lik<‘ tlie so-called moss of mos>^ agates * Ik-^nles at Tiilikoti 
limestone is found chitdlx at 'ruinhgi ami Mennjgi in Muddt hihal. and 
at Kalkei’j in Siml^i and oth»-r \ illag' s in the mdghhourlMKMl It 
is easily <|iiarried ami is oftmi worked by ordinary labourers, as it 
onl\ reipiires cutting (Mil and breaking into si/r ly h»*a\y haininers 
called snfl.ls Jt is dressed with bioaddieadid <*hisels and light 
hammers, it is britih*, breaking .\ith a conchoi<lal fracture, and is 
ill-suited to (‘arry weight d'he piicr of the stone on the spot is 4«. 
to d.v. ( Ks.2-.‘}) the liundred cubic feet It is much used for building, 
the en*am-colourt‘d \a] ieti«‘s l»eing most pri/e(| close to the rjuarries. 
Tie* whole t<»wn of Tiilikoti. with it-^ fi c-'h-looking and perf»*(;t walls, 
aiv of this '.tom* Slab after slali <*an be built into a wall w ith hardly 
any mortar. llon''*‘s of thi'^ "tom* ai**- \«'iy uniform, the ditferent 
rows of stone" Im'hiu perfectly e\en In some Tidikoti buildings 
dilTereiit coloured st«»iu*" lia\«' Im en userl with a very pleasing effect. 
The thin slabs are us.*il for i*ooiing shoj> verandas or as paving stones. 
They also make v<*)y nood house cisterns by joining six slabs and 
cutting a hole in the uppermost, d'la only modern public building 
in which the stone has he« jj used is tie* seliool-house at Tiilikoti. 

At Ifonhalli in Simlgi, on the borders of the Ni/aiii s territory, 
a massive Idiie-hlack limestone is found apju'oaeliing a marble in 
nature and apj)eaianee. The gray and ]>nrple stones of Talikoti werft 
brought fifty mill's to l>ijaj)ur for ilecorative purpose.s, and may }je 
found iu diflei'eiit ruins either as ])rav ing stones in the mosques, or 
as oniainciital panels as in the face of the Mehtri Palace*. In the 
Mtditri Palace, for tlic sake of tlie tint.s, the most clayey and .shaley 

^ The detail.s are ; Silica 2 (ill, feme oxide 0 4.1, alumina 0*U7, carbonate of * 
maguesia 5*84, and carbonate of hiae 1K)*(;.1. 

*' Some fipecin.ens of the 'I'alikoti hiiiestont* Hcnt by f-aptnin Ncwhidd (1842-1846) 
to the lithographic eHtaldifehroeiit at St 'I’lennaM' Mount iii MadruH wore found to 
answer, ('ieojogieal l'ajier.» of Westcrii India, ,VJ.'( -.S24. 

^ This does not ►c***ni t«»^]ei\e attracted the attention of any (d the geologists who 
have vUited the place. Kxcept in one doubtful case in the saiiustoiie conglomerate 
Mr. Bruce Foot© obtained no organic remains or truces in tbs Bhiuia senes. 
Mr. K. B. Joyner. 
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beds were ('hoseii and have not stocxl well. The same Ijeds at 
Shdhaba<l have b(^en us(*d foi* railway stations and buildings and 
carried far along thr line for platform paving and flooring. 

The most ancient nsi* of tlie Kaladgi quartzit<*s was the manufacture 
of chippe<l stone tools, many s[»eciniens of wliich were founrl )>y 
Mr, Footi* and have been gathered by Mr 11. B. doyner from all 
parts of the Bom])ay Karnatak. 

Occasionally associated with the limestone aie e.Kcelleiit beds of 
hard clay slatey rock which is ])ri/ed as a building stone. It is found 
almost .solely in Bagalkot, at Selikeri four miles siniih-east of Kaladgi, 
at Muchkhandi three or four miles south of Bagalkot, ainl at a few 
other phiet's. It is \ei \ hard and tongli of a d<M ]» indigo black. 
The top layers, lighter eolouri**! slat<*s or hard "liales, are used for 
rooting and ])a\ ing and for w l iting'slates and pt iieiU Tie* stones 
are got b\ hlasting by tie \ illag** jieoplr not b\ N'adai^ ami, if for 
Hags or slates, tbe\ are s]»lit ly mining bai^ and wedges. The 
.stom* and elates luive lu rii talceii long Oi-^taiu'es tie* '‘tote* for the 
Kolliajun- palace aiel for sone* buildings it is bi‘lii \ed. in Belgaum, 
and for eoi’iier-stones in tie* neidei n buildings at Kaladgi. Tie* '^lates 
wvre formerly taken in large (juantitJ»*s to Belgaum. t loa. ami other 
places, but of late lie* demand has almost e' a^»*d Tie \ ale small, 
seMom more than sl\ mele s '.•juar**. and in looting are generally 
laid umh*r a eoveiing of lib'fle ii nominal j>iie»‘ at tie* ijuairy is 
i!l (Rs. JO) the tleuisaiel I be\ ar* also us<*d as paving flags. he 
more massive stone mak«‘s go<Ml slat‘*s ami rolb )*s and tak**s a tiiu* 
polish, barge blocks liave !»*•< n used toi ti*mple pillars images, atei 
inseripti<iU slabs. Ti» lie* e\eelb ni «jU;dlty of tie* slate is due the 
preservation of some of tie* anei<*nt iiiseriptioiis so frMjUently found 
in .south Bij}i]»ur lii''eriptions are also foiiml on samUtoje* 

In at the Selikeri «|Uarr\ a slab tbre* to live fet*t long and 

eighteen inches broad sold for 4'. to .Vs « Rs 2-2 1) if tw o inclies deep, 
for V**. to O.s'. (Rs. 2i-;J) if b»ur im-le s dee]), and for T*-. to Kb*. 
(Rs. -V) if six inelies deep. A slab I*igbt to twelve feet long, ten 
inche.s >»road. and ten inelies dee]» sold for IS*? to 11 .v. AN p-14). 

Rubble stones cost .Vv, to ll.<f ( IN. 2.^. -*1 the bundreil eubie feet At 
Kliatei'ki, three miles north of Kaladgi, is f.aiml a «lark-blue hard 
clay schist or argillili* called sniti-huln, which makes exei'lb nt hones 
for sharpiuiing razors and knives It is found about eight feet below 
tile surface covered by about two fei*t of bard siiales. From it^ tine 
jointing, tlie piece.s, tbougb not Uk) small for hones, are never large. 
They were formerly wiilely kiniwn and gre;itl\ ].ri/.ed- Of late the 
, demand has fallen, much of the qiiaiTV is tilled with black soil, and 
they are kept for sale only at oiU5 house in Kaladgi tow n Their 
price varie.s from ikl. to l^f.*(4-« us.).^ 

The trap rocks which covit more than four-fifths uf the district 
uortli of the Krisliiia, tfcs a rule, are argillaceous near Bijipur 
^ and amygdaloid further .south. Tow’ards the south and south-east 


* Mr. Hnicc Foote mentions a hlack clay slate witb tlelicate green bands occurring 
at KaUdgi which he recornmctids as a very beautiful stone for decorative punioses 
Memoirti of Geological Survey of India, XII. 263. 
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the trap is nodular with concentric laininm surrounding small 
nuclei of hard basalt which have not weathered to the surface nearly 
so generally as in the rest of the Deccan. As elsewhere the traps 
and less crystalline basalt are risky stones to build with aiul should 
be very carefully chosen after long experience. It is not enough 
e^’en to choose a <]uaiTy, as the (pnility of tlie stone N’aries much in 
the same beds. Bijapur is a gooil exaniplii of the niiev(‘n quality 
of trap. In some buildings (‘artliy trai)s have <lecayed into utter 
ruin, wliile in oth(*rs tln^ more crystalline basalts, as in the intricatii 
carvings of the Ibriihini Roza, remain as fn sli, and in the city walls 
as strong fis when tlu‘y wore cut. The Musalinans tlid much to 
preserve their huihlings hy \vhit<*wa^h and piaster, but now tliat all 
but a few ari‘ h ft unprott^eteil weuibt i iiig and ilecay go on rapidly- 
The price of the rubblt* at tin* (piarrv vai'ies fnnn lO^-v. to 11 
(Rs. 5]-.*);) the liundns] rnhie fet‘t. At Bijapur, where it is taken 
from the ruin<, it only 4s‘. to (>Jn. (Hs. The Bhandi 

V^idai-s M'ith their hea^y hammers bn'ak tlu‘ 1 la^aIt int«» .slabs and 
larg‘ rulible. Slabs two to four fis t long, nine inebe.s to one foot 
wide, and to nine inches thick can Im* Itad for abmit Sr/, (oj an.) 
a foot. "Jdje host plae<*s for slabs aiul qiiarry-stom-.N are at Nindoiii, 
Bobleshvar, and Mang« rgi in B»ijapur;at Iforti. Maiidiali, Arjangi, 
(lolsar, and Sbirsluelh in Indi . at Mangoli. Masviidial, Nidgiindi, and 
Muhad in Bagevadi: at Knntoji in Mudd« bibal; and at Badgunur, 
Bobh‘sluar, and Vi rgal in Sindgi. Bhx ks four fert long, three feet 
broa<l, ami one foot tidek, can b«‘ foumi at prices varying from 2s, to 
4s, (Rs.1-2). At Shir>)iadh flressed stones, two feid nint* inches in 
diameter an<l ti>e leet three incla .s higdi, prepaj rsl ns oihniiJJs, can he 
houglit for (Rs. 1^0) at tlie quarry. At Bobh'slivar and Yergal, 
troughs mad<^ by the Bhandi and Kalgotki \’adars can he hoiight at 
12.S’, to .’lO.N’. (Rs. (i-l.*)) according to si/.<*. The gTeenst<»n(*and green 
basalt, usod in flic Bijapur buildings for slabs, ]»illar.s, and doorways, 
wen-eliietiy brought from the Krislma n\er where it occurs in large 
bouldejs. ljat* rib- ea])s hills nortli and noiih-east of Bagovaidi 
and near !Mang<iIi , it is not UM-d as a building stone. 

The lime eldefly Used bn* mortal* and jdaster is the surface 
nodular and tufaceous conen-tion, commonly known as kavJcar 
and in Kanarese called f>arll hn/ht or .slaua hallu. Jt is found 
throughout th<* <listnct in all soils. It generally has some and in 
.some cases lias marked hydraulic properties. cost at the pits 

varies according to the difficulty of getting it from Jl/i. to 
(Rs. H - 4.1) the liumlred cuhic fe^-t. Near the Bdnshankari temple 
in Badami a large unused tufaceous deposit is noAV being worked. 
Calcareous conglomerates are oft(‘ii seen in river and stream b<^ds, 
and in jiarts of Muddeliihal there are small hills of tufaceous 
eongloinerate 

Sand for building purp(»ses can he htwl in many streams 'and 
river-beds. As a rule it is not of \*erv good quality. In the trap 
districts it is generally mixed with grains of lime and pieces of soft 
trap, and in the sandstone districts it is of too fiiu» a grain .In the 
larger rivers it is full of silt and dust. The price varies from I«. 
3d. to 6 j?. (Rs. j - .S) the hundred cubic feet. Coloured sands for 
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ornamental purposes and seooring sand are found in the sandstone 
tracts. 

There are no good clay dopoKits in Bij^pnr Huitabl<* for bricks, 
jars, tiles, and pots. Tiles and burnt bricks are hardly ev4*r made, 
except on special occasions by imported lal)Our, and then the .silt of 
rivers and ponds is used. Tlie jsjtters o(*easioiiaIJy turn tlodr hands 
to tile work, lialf-round tiles (*f)sting^^^f.to Hs.4-b) tlj“ tljousand. 
Burnt bricks cost 12.9. to £l Ks. (]{s. ♦)-I4) the thousand aecordirig to 
size and ({uality. Water ])ots and jars, fioldinir six to eiglit galion.s 
are iiiaih* from silt at many [dtte<*s and eo'*t i'J japieee. 

Specially excellent elay is brought from a place calh d Mulhalii in 
the Nizdm’s country. 

One of the most curious b-atures of the district is the ri\ej Don 
and some of its tributaries, eliii fly the Little I)(»ii near l^kli in 
Biigevadi, tin* watei-N, of wbieb an more or le^.^ saline aeeording 
to tbe season, ^Diose wbo li\< on it" banks in some cases iM-eoine 
usfsl to drinking tlie watei-. Salt and sait})etr. Useij to be made by 
(fvaporatioii from tbe wat^r of tbe ]>on and its ^alt tributary the 
Little Don iu‘ar T’kii in liage\adi. an«l n mains of ancif*nt salt-j>ans 
may he se«‘n on tie* dams <if many of tie- ol.i r<*"erv<»irs in the soiitli 
of tbe district, wlure, a(‘eording to tbe loeal story, salt ^\as made by 
washing the earth. This was proi»ably sa]tj)etre wliicli is ^till ma»le 
at (iogihab Kannoli, Kantoji, and many otln r jdaces by a class 
called (7]>pars. SaitfM*tre is sold at four to live jM»un»ls and salt at 
eight to ten ]>ounds the shilling the /;////, of 12 

Bliite, coinnjon yellow, and j»urple earths and shales, and the 
rarer red b<de an* used for colouring. 

At (laddaiikeri about seven miles east of Bagalkot beautiful 
.specimens of ealespar or nniffnli-kalhi are fouml, whieli, when 
powdered, is nse<l by Brahmans for .strewing in tlieir temples and 
on the thresliolils of their ]i(»iises. 

Agat(*.s, but not of a brilliant colour, are found chiefly in the 
Krishna IhsI and at llaTuna]>ur, eight miles north-east of Baihimi. 
Stick .sulpliur of poor ijuality is found in «juantities in tin* ruins of 
Bijilpur citadel. This was proljably procure»l from tlie iron pyrites 
found in tlie limestone IxmL in the Nizam’s dominions. Iron pyrites 
ia also found at Tdlikoti, but is not nnuh used (Iravel for road 
metal as a rule is not .s»>ld ; a heap 200 x 200'x 1' woiiM cost about 
£1 (Rs. 10). At Degiml, ten miles south-west of Indi, glass bangles 
are made in .small (juantities from old an<l imported glass, and sold 
at twenty for a penny. 

Of 5757 sijuare mih‘s, the whole area of the district, 215 or 4*2 
per cent have been set ajmrt as fonvst land. On the .‘list of March 
1883 of the total forestarea 155 sejuan* iiiile.s were reservetl and ninety 
square miles W€*re protected fore.sts. Except small areas of grass¬ 
land bearing hahhul ami jdmbhul in the hed of or near the* hank of the 
Krishna, the Ghatprahhu, and the Malprabha, the forest lands of the 
Bijdpur district are on the hills to the south of the Krishna and 
between the Krishna and Dhdrwdr. They stretch east to the Nizdm*s 
territories and west to the petty states of Mudhol, Rdmdurg, and 
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Torgal. That till recent times th(?se hill-shies had au abundance 
of moderately sized trees and firewood is shown by coppice stools 
and decayed roots. The ]m\st‘nt barreniu'ss is due to the recklessness 
of the people in dealing with forests, and to the drain which the 
old iron-smelting imlustry must have caused. Th(^ hills about 
Kalailgi and Bagalkot are bare. Nt)rtb towards Bilgi, south-east 
about Bfiddini and Cudur, and south-west towards llamdurg and 
Torgal, there is a large slrt'teh of rouglt country more or less covered 
with sei'ub ainl such small trees as the J/n'inht (M.) tVnidal (K.) 
Anogeissus latifolia, hnlmra (M.) ha/./itn’ (K.) Caxsia iistula, 7ihn (M.) 
liccina or hreu ( Iv.) Melia azadirachta, fImhKrnI (M.) fmlai (K.) 
Diospvros inelanoNvlon. /./<*//>• (M (K.) Acaciaeateehu,/oi/f/f/- 

(M.) iHifslinihf ( K.) ('hl(m>\yl*)n swietinia. s»)iuearm»*d ami unarmed 
acacias, ami numerou^^ \ari«-ties of thorn Imshes The liills best 
clothed with wood and scrub an* tbosr of B/tdanii ami Hunguiid. 
Here many jiart*^ lui\ e iimcli impio\ e»l sinei- IvST-b when conservjincy 
was <‘nforced ami the bamboo, wliieh in Is70 was all but t‘\tinct, 
now makes a fair show on some of the hill-si<les Tlie Bij{i]uir 
fori'st may l>e di\ided into tw<» so<*tioiis scrub for«'sts and ln(}dit(l or 
hdh/i Acacia arabica res,*r\« s 'fhe scrub forests. si*atti*red over 2»‘1S 
scjiian mi!<‘s, an-(‘om])os(*<l ebietly of stunted C-hloro\yloii 

swictenia, C'assia fistula, nim .Melia a/a<llra(*]ita, (tcul 

(^issia auriculata, lii!hj,il 1 )allK*rgia arbon‘a,/7/o/r .Acacia cateclni, 
Bassia latiTolia, ami (in vvia j’olhii ^I’licse forests at 

present are \aluabje ouly as firewood r<'s< rves: wood reijuired for 
minor bnildiim jiiir])oses ami f«*r field tool- can aUo be obtaini‘d from 
tile fonsts of Badanii and from part of HnngnmI. 'I'Ih* hdhhul 
res<*rves inclmh- the lands w liicli v ield hdhlnd, tn’m, bamboo, /o'/a/y/ta/, 
and hor. These lii‘ in isolated patcln-s ami toge ther elo not spread 
ovt‘r more than six s,juai’e inil«-s. Almost all are cr>V(*red with 
lioth old and young tret*s ijrown artilicially. Among tlie wooels 
in this district the m’ln and wbieli do not stitier from the 

attacks of white ants, an-considered very strong and an* used by 
all classes as lumse beams, ])Osts, ]dougbs, ph>ugb-sta\ cs, cart-W'heels 
and cart-staves, and other ti«ld ]mrjM».M-s. Tin* vvoo<l of the 
raa^7in/7o, /.o/. Av//,/ne/r/o/, ami Untlr is use*el for poles. Large beams, 
logs, scantlings, and plank.> of teak and black wood, for good 
buildings, an* y<arly brought from tin* Kiinara forests. As this 
disti'ict is remarkably treeless, and as much has to be done to 
improve the bare tracts no revenue return can be e.xpected for 
.some years The average* y<*arly revenue during tlie fiv(* j'ears 
ending 1882-8:1 amounted to .11217 (Ks. 12,d70) ; and the cluirges, 
including the forest stalf, s<*eels, nurseries, ami plantatioii.s, to 
£90<S (Rs. 9080). Hie pt‘rmam‘nt forest staff includ(*s a sub-assistant 
conservator on a montlily salary of llo (Rs. loO), his office clerk 
and irnvssenger a monthly charge* of £2 4>**. (Iks. 22), two foresters 
on monthly salaries of il 4,v. (Rs. 12), and ti‘ii foi’est guards on 
monthly pay of I8.v. (Rs. 9), and nine on monthly pay of \2h. (Rs. 6), 
the wdiole repre.s(;nting a yearly co.st of (Rs. The per- 

uianeiit stafl* is sujiplenientcid by seventeen temporary guards at a 
yearly cost of £130 (Rs. 1360). 
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Except a few strips of land along river-banks and the heads of 
reservoirs where there ai e hdhhvl. Acacia arahica, reserves, and on 
the sloi)es of tlie uplands south of Jndi, wdiere tliere are reiiinants 
of cateclm, Ichnir, Acacia catechu, nortli Bij^jmr is ban* of timberd 

Besides a sprinkling of cocoa palm, Inujii (K.) nuru‘1 (M.), Cocos 
nucifera, and palmyra, toll (K.) mad (M.j, Borassus flabelliforinis, 
scattenvl in gardens, tin* cldcd* liquor-yielding tree is the wild date 
sheudl (M.) iriudu (K.), Pli<rriix sylv(‘stns. Occasionally a few 
seeds are. planted in pri‘])ar(‘d holes, but, as a rule, the d;it(* grows 
wiM on the banks of small rivers and in nnast hollo\V'^ The tree 
begins to yiehl juic(‘, the staple intoxicating <lrink of the district 
locally kimwn as A' /n/fi, wlieii it is six years old, and continues to 
yiekl till it is sixteen. When tin* time foriap]»iiig comes, in the early 
morning, a triangular hole is cut wi ll into the tree at tin* ]»ase f)f the 
Icav'es and an eartln'ii ]»«>( is fasteinsl l« low tin* cut to r«-ceiso the 
juice. In tin* evening tin* ]»ot is taken away and tin* tie** is allowed 
to rest for a day. (hi the thiid day a fre>h cut is made and the 
juice is again drawn 1'liis alternate tap]>ing ami resting is carried 
on for three or four months till all tin* jniee has Imm-ii ilrawn. Thti 
tree is then gi\»‘n t\\<» years' re^. when tin* same pj’ocess is 
repeated. An average wt*ll-grow n In-althy Ireo yji Ms. in nm* sruMui, 
seventy to u hundred jioumls of jiiic**, whieli when soM at 'Jd. 
(i f/fi/fff) the pound, brings 4v 4b/. totJs. .‘h/. , lU. 2,;, -d;). As the 
tree costs nothing to grow* the surplus of Is. (<> M iid. (8-12 ^/x.) 
after meeting the cost of draw ing tin* juici*, is ch*ar jn-otit. The 
right to sell tliis liipjoi*, which is yeaih farmed, yielded to (Jovern- 
ineiit in 1881-1^2 a ie\eime of ld()N4 (IN. do..s40). Bt si.h-s jui(‘e the 
wild date yields h‘aves which art* plaile«) into mats and lia.skets. 

Of tin* trees found in tin* district north of tin* Kri,shna some are 
round villages, some in gardens, and .sonn along roads. Be.si(h*s 
lH‘ing planted alt)ng roads, the mango, omlm t M ) ludrn i K.). Mangifera 
iiidiea,ami the laniariini, vltlorh i .M.) Jifnirhi ( K.i, 'rum.inndu.s indiea, 
are found in groups round villages. The mango is phmtt*d wlien 
young in .sandy soils where it flourishes 'J’ln* value of tlnj 

fruit of an average tree, yielding ’>00 lt)i>() mangoes, is about 

£l lOn. (lls. lo), tliongh the price varies much according to tjualit}’. 
Close to the ohi town of Shaha]»ur. four mih s north of liijiijmr, is a 
mango grove, ])robably grafts from (Joa inamgot‘s, luought during 
the time of tin'Adil siialii king.s (I -1 (iSo) as their fruit both 
ill ta.st(' ami hjok elo.sely resembles the Co.*i mango. The produce 
of a full grown healthy tamarind tret\ varying- according to age, 
is, on an average, 144 pounds (ti jitmis) of the valut' of .s.s (Hs. 4). 
Among the tree.s which an* fairly plentiful or an* plantt*d in jaivate 
gardens and sites particular!}* de.signcd for groves, there are the 
j^mbul jumhe Eugt'iiia jandM>lHna, the jujube hoijri Zi/.yphus 
mjuba, the plantain hdlv Miisii sapientnm, the vv*ood-apj)h* bdlva 
Feronia elephantuni, the sour lime, hitU nimhv Citrus bergamia, 
the guava perh- l^sidiiiin guava, the mUi or the inyrohalan tree 
Emblica othcinalis tlni papay Carica papaya, tin* sandalwood 
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shrigandh Santnhini album, and the monkey-bread tree bdohdb or 
gorahimli Adansoiiia di^itata Of these the monkey-bread tree, 
with its lingo stmii and sliort branches, is a i*olic of Musalm^n 
supremacy.^ It is a iiativt* of Africa and was brought by Sidis 
or Habshis in tlic service of Bijapiir kings. It yicKls large 
hanging fruit and light porous wood us(‘d as floats b^" fishermen. 
Besides tlie tfiiuariml and mango the child’ riiadside trees are the 
hecu oi‘ nitn ]\Ielia azadiriudifa. the bark and leaves of which are 
used medicinally, ihv hdhhuJ or Jnihll Acacia arabica, from which 
tbe ordinary gum sold iitiid (I ^/^•.) tlu‘ pound is extracted ; the Indian 
mulberry nuhUli Morinda tinejoria. from wbieb a red tlye isextractod ; 
the ami ( assia auriiailata. tlie bark of wbieli is us«‘d in tanning 
and the twigs a^ a tootli-brush: the diiida! (^>noc*arpus latifolia, 
which yields gum ; the enr/c ^1\.) Fieus religiosa, and tbe hiixari (K.) 
Ficus infectoria. ( )f llu‘s*'the niw and the hiih/ml are the most 
common. They oeiur either liealthy nr stiintnd almost e\erywhere 
throughout th<‘district The /nihlmf likes I ►hick soil ami the niin 
red soil. Both grow siii'cessfully ami rraeh a considerable size, if 
they are planted on the soil tlmy like, ngnlarly watered during the 
first two years, kept clean from weeds and oilier growth-choking 
creepers, and w'atched against depredators of all kinds. 

“Though there is no w ant of foddei’, and though tbe climate is 
favourable for rearing animaK, foreign catt]i‘are gi nerally preferred 
to the local breeds. ih»* tiiiesf distriet-bred cattle are found in 
villages bordering tli<‘ i’i\er Krishna where then‘ is alw vs an 
abumlanf siijiply of good fredi water and e.xeellent grazing. The 
Old}'good market for catth* is held weekly at .Vmingud. ahont eight 
miles W’est of Hungund, where eattle are brought for .sale from 
parts of the Nizt'un’s territory and Dharwiir. 

Of Oxen the iSs^-.s:’, returns show' a total of 201,7*'>2 liead. Tliey ^ 
arc of four kiicK: .Mudalshimi or eastern, Surati or (hijarat, 
Miilvi or Malwa-bred jind I)«‘shi or hK‘al. The finest of these, 
the Mudalshimi, come fVoin llangalor, Jk'lhlri Cliitaldnig, ami 
otlier placi's in Madras. Th<*y .stand ahont fi\e feet liigh, are very 
large and muscular, and are useful both for draught and as plough 
cattle. An ordinary ])air co.sts about £10 (Us. l.oO) and a fine pair ; 
as much as i40 (Us. 4ouy Surat and ^l;d\va oxen sell for about I 
£10 (Us. 100) a pair or nearly double tin* ]»riee of an ordinary ' 
pair of country-bred animals. i 

Of Cow’s till; total is ri‘tnrned at 101,048. Except tliat tliere are 
no Mudalshimi cows and that Mahva cows are rare, the cow's arc of 
the same breeds as the oxen. Both the Miilwa and Surat cow'a are 
considered .superior to the De.sli cr>w's; th(*y are mucli larger and 
stronger and give double tlie quantity of milk. A pair of Surat cows 
costs £5 to £lo (lis. oO-JoO), while the price of an ordinary pair of 
the common district breed is not more than £3 (Rs. 30) and a pair 
of Malwa cows can be bad for Udween ami £5 (Rs. 30-50). 

1 One of these trees in the centre of the town of Bijdpur near the tomb of Khavdf 
Khdn has a girth of nearly forty feet about four feet from tbe grouud. * 

* Contributed by Mr. H, Keiiufsly, fonnerly 8uporiutendent of Police, KaUdgi. 
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Of Buffaloes the returns show a total of 93,213 head, of which 
26>790 were males and 67,423 females. They are of two kinds, a 
better called GavUm or Gavlis* buffaloes, and the ordinary inferior 
buffalo known simply as mhau. The Gavlaru buffalo comes from 
It has very lon^^ horns and is much stouter and gives better 
milk than the common district buffalo. A pair of corriinon buffaloes 
costs £5 (Rs. 50), wliile the Gavifiru cost £7 10«. to £15 (Rs. 75-150) 
a pair. The well-to-flo classes pj-efer buffalo milk to cow's milk as 
I it is richer and more nourishing.^ 

^ Sheep and Goats are retunuMl at 361,51S liead. Of sheep there are 
three varieties, Muralgini, Patalgini, and Hatgini. All parts of the 
district afford excellent grazing grouml for shee]^ hut p(*rhaps the 
l>est sheep are found in Hi jd,pur where they can he liad f<jr S.v. (Rs. 4) 
the pair. Goats costing alwjut £1 (Rs. 10) a ])air, are of two kimls, 
the Kengori which comes from Venkatgiri in Madras, and the 
Kunyi or (Jujanit goat. Kengori goats stand about two and a lialf 
feet high. The Kunyi are famou-s for the (juantity and <juality of 
their milk which is particul^irly good for children. 

Tlio district is a p<^or phn*** for Iiorsi'-hnssling, hut in many parts, 
particularly in the Indi and Sindgi .suh-di' isiim'n. th(*re are excellent 
and eht'uj) poni«*s. The village of Sonkanhalli, about tmi mile.s 
west *. f Indi, Ims a local iiaiiK* for its )>j’< ed of liorses. Tlie best 
horses are brought from the fbith state in Siitara ami from vSangola 
inSholapur; very fair animals can ubo sometimes he found in 
parts of the Nizam’s territories. In Kahidgi itself and ii few otlior 
larg^ towns horses and j)oni< s are kept for sale and hire by 
Pendhiiris, and, thougli as a rule they are po«)r. vam» gr)od animals 
can occasionally he piekisl up from these j>eoj»le. In l.Sb2-ts3 the 
nuinljor of horses was returnetl at .S505. 

Camels are not i»red in tin* district, hut arc brought from the 
northern districts ami from a place named tJanvad in Sholapur. 
Besides by some Euroj)eaii otiicers, they are kept hy well-to-do 
Marwar V^iiiii merchants in such large towns n-s Ikigalkot, ami are 
used to caiTy silk, grain, and ot]n*r articles. They cost £12 to 
£20 (Us. 120-200) a pair and the charges for tln‘ir feed and keep 
amount to £1 (Rs. 10) a montli. Ass(»s, retnrm‘<l at 4J)23, are kept 
for carrying packlomis by V'udars, Ghisadis. l)oinharis, and other 
wandermg tribes and are left to pick up what grazing they can 
^ lind. 

Pig are very cominon. They are kept in great nmnbers by 
Korvis, Va<lars, Mhdrs, and Mangs, who consider them gocsl editing. 
They feed upon iiightsoil ami are ver} useful as village scavengers. 

* Twenty years ago both Tigers hull or hMthnfi Felis tigris, and 
Bears karddi Ursus labiatus, were bmnd iji tlie Raflaini and 

* l]i'1820 at Maiigalmid, a village near Uaddmi, Murahall aotod a thracwearly fair 
whare about 500 male milfdloes aiul several thoasaii<l shcq> w cro sacriticea. Imring 

eigM days the fair lasted the Dlungars, MarAthils, llcrads, and Mhdrs sated 
'Wamadvea on the oarcaaea. At the end of the fair they carried otF the remnants of 
w dead bodiea and buried them in their fields. Marahoirs Beiganm, 126. 

* Tlia Wild Animal and Bird sections are contributed by Mr. A, H. Spry, C.S. 
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Hnngund hills. In 1847 three tigers were killed in Hungund and 
in 1856 one was killed in Bd^lAmi. Between 1844 and 1861 twenty* 
five bears were killed in Bagalkot, Bdddini, nnd Hungund. Now 
(1883) there is not a vestige of either the tiger or the bear. The only 
large game are a few Panthers kvm kaUa Felis pardus, and these 
are growing scarcer year by year. The panther is found almost 
everywhere south of the Krishna, especially in the sandstone 
ranges of Badanii, Guledgiidd, and Hungund. At Bibidmi panthers 
are (]uite a pest. Scarcely a night pussies without something being 
killed and carrietl oti* to their dens. They retire to large caverns 
and clefts in the rocks close to the town from which it is almost 
iini^ossihle to ilislodge them. Smokt* or fireworks arc u.sele.ss. The 
best wa}’’ to gi t at tliein is either to take a position connnanding 
the ca%es which the panthers ari‘ known to froiiuent and to w’atcn 
for them coming out, wliich they generally do al>out dusk, or to 
strew earth and .sand over-night in places on the paths leading to 
the ca^es and fin<l out next morning by the foot-marks into which 
cave tlie panther lias gone. Tln*n towards evening hy the promise 
of a rewaril, to g(‘t the sliejdiorils to feed their Hocks near the 
mouth of tile ca\e and taking a position commanding the mouth 
wait for th(‘ clianci* of a shot as tlie panther daslies out to seize one 
of the goats. Kighty-threc iiaiithers were killed between 1S44 and 
lh77 and eleven l>ctw(‘en lh7<S and lSS*i. During tlie eight years 
ending 1SS2, elev i'ii men an<l forty animals were killed by panthers. 
The V\"olf tohf Caiiis j>allipe.s, and the Hyaena kattc (jurnh Hymna 
.striata, altliough not abundant, are jiretty generally rlistriljljted. 
Wolve.s eau.M* great l<^.ss to sheplicrds and a year .soldotn passe.s 
in whicli chi]<lren ar(‘ not carritsl oH* by wolves. Since 1840 
seventeen liyaMius liave been killed. The reward varies from 6«, 
to 10.S*. (Rs. 3-o). The Jackal hnnui or Cunis aureus 

is common everywlien*. Porcujiim s ijrihi IJystrix leucura abound 
among the ruins and m*ar Bi japur and are caught by Plidn.se Pardhis, 
and despite the preju<lice against thmn, ar«» by no im^ans had eating. 
The Fox chainiike or sfiiihakrmjttutari Vulpes hengalensis is found 
in the open uii<lulating plains of Ikigevihli and Muddebihdl, e.specially 
nearMulvdd about fifteen miles westof ikigevadi where good coursing 
may he had. Among the Badanii ami Hungund hill.s, Wild Pig kadu 
hand! or hd Sus indicus are pretty plentiful, hut the country is not 
suited for hunting. fSince 1874, whi;n fori'sts la'gau to be conserved, 
pig have greatly increased. Of Monkeys two .sorts are found in 
Bddami and Hungund, the large Langur, Presbytis jolmii, and the 
Small Brown Monkey, Jnnusrhe.su.s ; a colony of .small brown monkeys 
infest the town of Kaldilgi and have become half tame being h(dd 
in great veneration b}' the Hindu.s. Of the Deer tribe there are 
only two, the Antelope, Antelope bezoartica, and the Gazelle, hudari 
or mudarif Gazella bennettii, coinnioiily called the chiukdra; neither 
are plentiful. A few years ago the plains about Bijdpur were noted 
for their immense herds of black buck, novr scarcely one is seen. 
These beautiful deer have almost disappeared from the district ;only 
a few small herds remain scattered over Indi, Siridgi, Muddebih^, 
and the black-soil plains of Hungund. A few gazelles inhabit the 
ravines in the southern sub-divisions and the hills near Horti and 
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The Common Indian Hue mol Leptu nigneollia ie found 
pretty genorally throughout the district. 

Pea Fowl PaVo cristatus arc found in large numbers in the scruli- 
covered islets along the banks of the river Krishna and in the 
wooded hills of BihMini, specially alx>vc Kendur, They are j>erfectly 
wild and are apparently held in no special vencratiorL The Painted 
Partridge Francolinus pictus is uiucli commoner than the Gray 
Ortygornis ponticerianiis, and fair bags may be ma/le in the hilly 
tracts. Tl\c Gray Quail Coturnix coiuinunis, and the Rain Quail 
Coturnix coromaiiflelica in ordinary ymrsare exceedingly plentiful, 
laigc numbers of rain (juail breeding in tlie district. Tlie Bush 
Quail Perdicula argoondali, tin; Bustard Quail Turnix taigoor, and 
I the Button Quail Turnix dussuniierii, aiv fouinl, but not abundantly, 
i The Bu.stard Eupo<lotis edwardsii. tliough not so coiniiion as in 
the Deccan, is met in the open parts of the district, particularly in 
BijApur and Muddelnlnll. A< many as thirteen havi* heen seen 
together, hut they are gent'rally only in three.', and fours. No 
instance of their hreeding is known, hut as they are seen at all 
seasons of the year and arekiiouii to ]»r<ed in Sholapiir, tliey 
probably breed in Bijapur. 7 he Le'^ser Floricaii Sypheotid(*s aurita 
IS rare and is not known to hived. The Gouiinoii Sandgrouse 
Ptcrocle.s exustus is fairly coiiiinon to the north, and the Painted 
Sandgrouse Pterocles faseiatus to the soutli of tlie Krislina. The 
Green Pigeon Crocopus ehlorigaster, tliough by no means common, 
is found in Bilgalkot wher(‘ver tlie Indian tig tree grows. Both 
tlie Common Crane Grus ciiierea and the Demoiselle Crane Anthro- 
poides virgo are cold-weather visitants. Immenso flocks of them 
may be soon among the wlieat fii‘lds of tin* Don valley. The common 
Snipe Oallinago ecelestis and tlie Jack Snipe Gallinago gallinula 
are cold-weathm' visitants, and in some places large bags may lie 
made. A few possibly may remain and lireed on the banks of the 
Maind^pur reservoir. The Painteil Snipe Rynchcea bengalensis 
turns up at times and hreeils in the ilistrict. 71 k* Rudtly Shieldrake 
or Brdhinaiii Duck Casarca riitila comes in the cold weather and may 
be seen in pairs on the hanks of the Krishna and Bhima. Many 
kinds of duck visit the district ainl some may stay during the whole^ 
year. 77ic following are among the commonest. I’he (\)mnion Gray 
Duck or Gadwall Chauhdasmus .stre]>enis, the Widgeon Mareca 
penelopc, the Common and Bluewingod Teal Quer(iuedula crecca 
and Querciucdula circia, ami tin* SiioM ller Spatula clypeata, the 
Pochard Fuligula ferina, and the Pintail Datila acuta. Plovers, 
Curlews, Herons, and many other birds oitht*r stay ui or visit the 
district The Bittern Botaurus stellaris, and Avoset Recurvirostra 
avocetta, though rare, have also been found. 

* There are no snakes peculiar to the district. Those found are the 
same as those ordinarily met in tlie Deccan and are neither very 
numerous nor particularly destructive of human or animal life. The 
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' Contributed by Vr. H. F, Silcock, C.S., from materials supplied by Bdo S^eb 
Hanmaiit Rtoiohandia, M&mlatd^ of Bijdpar. 
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following are the chief kinds : the Cobra, nagar hdvn, Ndja tripu- 
dians, is found everywhere and generally attains a length of three 
to six feet with a girth of four or live inches. The Dhainan, kydri 
hdvUf Ptyas mucosus, acolubrino snake wrongly said to be poisonous 
but not deadly, is somewhat black in colour and has no hood. The 
country people consider it the male and tlio cobra the female.' It 
generally grows to a larger sizt* than the cobra and is very erratic 
ill its movements, never moving in a straight liin* hut making 
fre(jiient tracks. T)it‘ chhii/i hunt, tlnit is a jiiiiiping snake so called 
because it jumps with wondt‘rful (juickn(‘ss fiom branch to branch 
of trees, is a 'Five snake jjrohahjy J»i]).sas trigonata or Dipsos 
gokool.- It is not \ ery eommon, hut is occasionally met in open 
ground. It is believed to be vi'inniioiis and is dreaded by the native.s 
on acemint (»f its ferocious dispu>.ition. It is only a oi* a foot 
and a half long and is oF a light brown colour. The Indian 
Uoek Snake, njg<ir hdru, I’vthnn moluriis, is sometimes hut 
rarely m<‘t in tlu‘ iu‘ighh<)urh«nKl (if old ti<‘es ainl is of a harmh‘ss 
disposition. Its colour is said to br a dark brown, almost black. 
It is mistaken for tiu' Decean futrthf (Jongylophis eonicus which is 
siipertieially V(‘rv liki* a Aoiing* l\\thon liotli in shape and character 
of markings. The Common (hi*en-grass Snake, hifsttr/(((ru,Trn\)h\o- 
iU)tus jiluinbieolor is oeca''ionally found in houst‘s It is said to he 
\enomous. hut in one specimen examined the fangs appeiuxsl fixed. 
When young it lias a black and yi llow colour and faint blackish 
rings. The Water Snake ninvfiii /oira, Trojihlonotijs (juincuneiatus, 
is a harmless snake of tli<* coInbrine tribe foumi in pomis and wells 
whejv it feeds on I'rogs and other water animals It is generally 
tliree fei't long and blaek with a yellowish-white belly. Tiu‘ 
Common Saial Snak(‘. umfrl'a hdru, Ki-yx johnii, is common. 

Its Kanares<» name nuuina inul.Ln liU rally earth or dust-(‘ating has 
been gi\ eii from its Inirrow ingcharaetcr Its .Marathi naim‘ is iUAomh* 
because it lias a tliiek tail which snake-cliarmers mutilate to make it 
look like a second hea<l. * In coloni it is dai k-brown, almost black, 
and its lengtli is ubtmi thi'ee feet. Another snake, ihi* Dalniia 
♦•legans, has lieeii found once or twice. A specimen ohtaiuccl in 
Bijiijiur in 1870 was betweiai ti\e and six bs t long ami eight or 
ten inches in girth, 'rhough extremely rai*(‘ the nati\es dread it 
even more tlian the cobrfi, U'- it is mi ]iowerful and vindietive us to 
attack when disturluMl and make no atti'inpt to escape The poison 
fangs of one sp<-eiim*n (*\amiin*d wen* about three-quarters of an 
inch Jong, and the head had the flattened and truncated appearance 
characteristic ol‘ the most venomous snakes. ^Fliis is probably the 
s])ecie.s wdiich is called in Kanarese hdlivwhik kavu and in Mardthi 


^ * The same )>clief prevails in miiis of the Madras Presidency. In the Southern 
Kuukan all cobrau are conversely held to be males, whdeall individuals of a siieciesof 
harmless rolubrme (Zuineins fosciolatiis) are called nauin or female cobras. Mr, G.W, 
Vidal, C.S. 

* Both Dipsas trigonata and Dijisas gokool liave rather viperine looking heads and 
are therefore mistaken for the venomous /i/o/me. Mr. (*. W, Vidal, C.S. 

^ The^ common belief is tliat it has two heads, one at each end of the body, and that 
every six months the tail takes the. place of the head and the head of the tail. 
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kavadtfa sap or ghoms} During the eight years ending 1882 rewards 
were given for the destruction of thirty-two snakes. During the 
same period sixty-five men and four animals were reported to have 
l)een killed by snake-bite. 

There ar(‘ no tanio bees. Honey is pro<luced only in Badaini by 
two kinds of liees locally called doda jnnhuhi or the big bee and 
sitnna jvnhula or the little be<\ Neitlier of tliese b<3es is like any 
kind of European tame bee. Tlie honey of both kinds is })roduced 
from January till April. Both kinds are fond of the tiirverh fiower 
and the honey produced fioin it is good. The combs of the larger 
bee are found among rocks, and those of the sinalh'i* be«* gi-nerally 
attached to bushes. Though smaller in (juantity tlie honey of the 
Smaller beii is more valui-d than that of tin* larg(‘r hee. The 
Narly 3'ield in th<* district from both kinds of hees is (*stimat(i(l at 

* pounds of honoy and 141 ]M)unds of wax. Honey s(‘lls for lid. 

jbuml (2 os.) and wax for od. ) a pound. All the hoiH‘y is 

iijfcaliy used; none is either imported or exported. 

‘-^Excejjt th(i Don, tin* largt r rivio-s of the district arc fairly 
stocked with lish. The chief varieties are, anil, hdli, ht hdii, gogri, 
hudd, hauglf hasru, ltdru, hero!f jltingt\ hitnnii^ I'ftu/t, knndf kitriih^ 
malogt snrtna, and unc/ii Of thfsc* the Jumd is tlie largest, some¬ 
times five or six feet long. It is of a hhiekish gray on the hack and 
a white helly, and it is furnished with a larg«‘ \entral tin four or five 
feet long. The hodd has its le ad furnisln*d with several tentacles 
from three to six inches long. Though of a rather dull muddy 
flavour its flesh is fairly good and is often eaten hy Europeans The 
iivulf >Nliich is th<‘ chief lisli eab'ii hy European's, is of a dai k colour 
reaching eiglit or ten jHaiiids in winght, and from two to thre«‘ feet 
in h'Ugtii Its chief chai’acteristic i.s the care with wliich it guards 
its jamng, tlie male and female watching them hy turns until the 
young are aide to care for themselves. Tlie hill, weighing as much 
fis fifteen pounds, and the mdUtg as much as eight, belong to the 
Muracnidie or eel family, the former representing the common Eng¬ 
lish fresh-water eel. The gogri, a siinall lish of a reddish goMen 
colour and .somewhat like a jxTeli, rarely weiglis more than a pound 
and is so full of hones that it is almost useless as an article of food. 

Breeding fish and fry an* not destroyed to any great i*xtent. 
in Indi the fish are trapped during the rains in irrigatisl tioKls, 
and all over the district tliey an* caught both hy rod and line 
and by net. With the ro<l ami line the bait in general use is 
wheat Hour made into pasti*, tlu* rod being generally a piece of 
bamboo with a line tied to the end of it. either the frog bait nor 
the fly is ever used. With a minimum mesh of the size of a wheat 
grain the nets used are of live sort.s, sarkhyo, hngor, sokari, jinjar, 


^ The uaino halimdak fidru incajiing literal!}' broken bangle snake would seem to 
refer to the three conspicuous and soraetinivs broken chain inarkings, wliich cover 
the upper parts of the chain viper. The name Cobra maiiilla, a T*ortiiguese cormp- 
tion of Colul^r inouileger literally nccklaeed snake, is appbed to the same species 
and conveys a similar idea. Mr. G. W. Vidal, C. S. 

» Contributed by Mr. H. F. Silcock, Ci5. 
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and hava. Of these the sarJchya and hagar, fastened to stakes 
driven into the river-bed and left stationary, are large nets with 
meshes about two inches in size. The sokari and jhyar are hand- 
nets with very small meshes; while the bdva, a long deep net with 
large meshes, is used chiefly for dragging river-l)ed pools. None of 
these nets are dyed; they last two to three years. They are made 
during the rains b}* the fisherinen themselves from hemp brought 
from the Nizam’s country. Besides a few Musalm^ns who fish for 
amusement, the fishermen bidong to the Mhdr, Bhoi, and Ambigar 
castes. Almost all are poor, and as there i.s very little trade in nsh, 
they work as day labourers. Fish are eaten by those who catch them 
and arc sold both for money and grain. They are neither sold in 
regular markets nor hawked from j)hiee to place. Their price varies 
according to their size*; Od. (4 as.) is a fair price for a fish of four 
or five pounds. JMariithas. Dhangars, Chdmhhars, Vadars, Kumbhdrs, 
Musalnuins, and other low-caste Hindus, forming perhaps twenty-five 
per cent of the wliolc population, eat fish. The local supply of fish 
is believed to have neither increased nor decreased for several years. 
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Accordinq to the 1S81 census tlie population of the district was 
638^49*] or 110*90 to the square mile. Of the.se Hindus numbered 
570,776 or 89*30 per cent, Miisalitians 07,006 or 10*50 per cent, 
Christians 625 or 0 09 per ciuit, and l*.ir.sis 20. TIhj percentage of 
males on the total population was ‘19*74 and of femah s 50 25. The 
corresponding returns fur lS72 were a total of 810,27 » or M3*30 
to the square mile, of whom Hindus numbered 72N,071 or 89*26 
per cent, Mu.salmans 87,519 or 10 72 per cent, Christians 52, and 
Jews 1. Compared with the 1872 returns the 1S81 returns show a 
decrease of 177,780 or 21*77 })(*r «*ent which is due to the mortality 
and ornigi*ation during the famine of l87ti-77. 

Of 638,493 the whole? p opulation, 573,102 or 89 75 piu* cent were 
born in the district. Of tin* 05,391, who were not burn in the 
district, 30,070 were? horn in the XizamN euuuiry ; 1 tjOT 1- in the 
Southern Mardtha State's; 5200 in Shulapur ; 5010 lu Dliarwar; 
4469 in Belgaum ; 3012 in Siitara ; I2()t in Maelras ; 3‘t8 in Poona ; 
236 in the Koukan districts ; 128 in Gujarat; 90 iii Humbay ; 69 in 
Ahmadntigar; 67 ill Kitnara ; 43 in Goa, Dili, and Daman ; 28 in 
Khdndesh ; 11 in Nasik ; 587 in other parts of India; and 29 outside 
of India. 

Of 638,493, the total population, 527,382 (201,718 males, 
265,664 females) or 82*59 per cent spoke Rauarese. Of the 
remaining 111,111 person-s, 63,741 or 9*98 per cent spoke Hindu¬ 
stani, 24,569 or 3*81 per cent .spoke Marathi, 1 1,025 or 2*19 per cent 
spoke Telugii, 6105 or 0*95 per cent spokt^ Hindi, 1531 or 0*24 per 
cent spoke Oujardti, 799 or 0*12 per cent spoke Tamil, 137 or 0*02 
per cent spoke Marwari, 113 or 0*01 per cent spoke Tulu, 46 spoke 
JBnglish, 19 spoke Portugueso-Konkani or Goanese, 14 spoke 
Persian, 7 spoke Gorman, one spoke Chinese, and one spoke 
Bengali. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each reli¬ 
gions class according to sex at diHeront ages, wdth at each stage the 
percentage on the total population of the same sex and religion. 
The colamns referring to the total population omit religious distinc¬ 
tions, bat show the difference of sex: 
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Tho following’ table sliows the ])rnportion of the people of the 
district who arc unmarried, married, and widowed : 

BiJArvR MARHJAhH J)ErMi„\ ISat. 
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Momod 

Widowed 


Unmarried 

Mamed 

Widowed 


Unmarried 
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According to Occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes : 

I.—In Government Service, Ijeamed Professions, Literature and Arts, 
10,519 or 1*64 per cent of the population. 

II.—Tn House Service 2735 or 0*42 per cent. 

HI.—In Trade and Commerce 1393 or 0*21 per cent. 

IV .—111 Agriculture 236,530 or 37*04 per cent. 

V.—In Crafts and Industries 130,215 or 20*39 percent. 

VI.—In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupation, including Children, 
257,101 or 40*26 per cent. 

According to the 1881 census, of 154,619 houses, 114,533 were 
occupied and 40,086 were empty. The total gave an average of 
26*85 houses to the square mile, and the 114,533 occupied houses an 
average of 5*57 inmates to each house. 

According to the 1881 census twelve towns had more than 5000 and 
three of the twelve more than 10,000 people. Excluding these twelve 
towns which together mimbored 89,379 or 13*99 per cent of the 
population, the 549,114 inhabitants of Bijdpur were distributed 
over 1129 villages, giving an average of one village for 5*09 square 
miles and of 486*37 people to each village. Of the 1120 villages 
134 had less than 100 people, 217 b(‘tweeu 100 and 200, 423 between 
200 and 500, 230 betweem 500 and 1000, 93 b(*tween 1000 and 2000, 
18 between 2000 and 3000, and 14 b(*tween 3000 .and 5000. 

7'ho founders of the Bijajuir villages, which are seldom less 
than a mile or two apart, have generally elioseii fur the site of 
their settlement a patch of light or red soil slighily raised above 
the plain. The favourite sites are along the main rivers especially 
at a bend of the river where the floods have pil(*d high wall-like 
banks. To the south of the Krislina many \illiiges lie m the light 
clean quickly drying soil near the foot of tin* low linos of sandstone 
hills. From a distanee the first parts of a village that catch the 
eye are tlie trees and the village tower. Closer at hand the trees 
are generally found either to form a mango grove or to shade the 
well and line the hedgerows of a plot of watered garden land. 
One or two trees are also generally planted in front of the village 
gate, beside the temple, and self-sown in empty plots in difierent 
parts of the village. The villages may be iliMdod into two classes, 
walled and unwalled. As stones are abundant, by far the greater 
number of villages have walls. The village walls are ten to twelve feet 
high and two feet thick, plain and w’ithoiit loopholes or battlements, 
m^e of stones and earth mixed with gravel. In the village walls there 
is generally at least one entrance, a plain deep flat-topped gateway 
entered by a path which is roughly paved witli large stones, as 
most of the village flood-water drains through the gateway. As a 
rule the outer face of the gateway is plain covered with a coating of 
earth mixed with cowdung, and for a few feet on either side the 
walls are built with special ciu'e. On entering the village the 
gateway is found to bo about twelve feet deep and to have on either 
side, raised three or four feet above the ground, a room about twelve 
feet long, eight deep, and six higli, with a heavy flat earth roof 
supported on rough wooden pillars. In the gateway in the face 
of the platform wall on one side is a fire-niche, and sometimes on 
» 877—10 
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the other wall is a niche for the shoes of any one who is resting 
in the gateway chamber. In small villages thp gateway chambers 
are the headman^s office, but tho gateway is generally only a tra¬ 
vellers* rest-room, or a spot where villagers gather to smoke an(3 
talk shaded from tho sun. Inside of the gate on tho right hand is 
a temple of Haniiinan, a small plain shed raised five or six feet 
from the ground, tho walls of rough stone and earth and sand, and 
the fiat roof supported by rows of undressed wooden posts. Round 
the temple is a little plot of ground enclosed by a rough low stono 
wall, and generally shaded by one or two trees. Beyond tho temple 
tho village dwellings line lx>th sides of a narrow rough path, the 
houses varying in style fi'om well built walls coated with a well 
kept mud plaster, through many degre^es of roughness and careless¬ 
ness, to the house of tlic labourer which is little more than a mud- 
roofed shod with a thatched hut for cuttle and litter. Tlie street- 
front of a rich villager’s house is a long stone and earth wall with a 
gateway, sometimes plain and fiat and sometimes arched, the wal. 
pointed witli mortar for a fcK>t or two on (Ither side of the gatowayl 
In the gateway, on either side, at the entrance to the village, is 
a chatnber called dehhj where during tlie day the household sit 
and talk and the women spin, and at niglit one or two of tho 
family or a servant sleeps to guard tho house. The gate opens 
on a yard. On oiu* snh* (»f tin* yard is a cattle-shed ; on the other 
an open space with a slied hu' grass and straw and a pyramid of 
cowdung cakes. In a small altar in one coriu‘r is a basil plant. 
The dwelling stands in front. Tii tlie first room, wliich is called 
pardvi or sopa, tho people sit and talk during tlie day and sleep at 
night. Behind the entrance room is the mid-house or rndj^gad, with 
on tho right a strong room or hdv in which money is kept, and on 
the left a cooking and eating room wliero the cooking and eating 
vessels are stored. Near the cook-room is the god-room. Grain is 
stored in a per or pit sometimes in the house sometimes outside. 
There is also a filace for washing, almost every one who can afford 
it using warm instead of cold water. 'J'he poorer houses have seldom 
more than three rooms 

In the skirts of the village are tho quarters of the Mhdrs or 
Holi^is and of tho Mflugs or Madigers wlioin tlie body of villagers' 
hold impure. In many villages in the Mhar and Mang quarter aro 
well-built houses with stone and earth walls and flat earthen roofs. 
There are also almost alwaj^s some poonT dwelling.s with rude 
stone walls and roofs thatched with cotton stalks and rushes. There 
are many remains of cattle and always some unsightly rubbish! 
and strong smells. Still the houses and tho ground close to the 
houses as a rule are well swept and clean. 

Outside of tho village, at a different quarter from the dwellings 
of tho impure, are the huts of some wandering gang or half-settled 
tribe. Among these in small roughly made huts with one room^ 
and the place round dirty and untidy, aro the dwellings of Vadars 
of two classes, the grindstono-cutters and tho builders. The calling 
of the hut-owner may be known by the animals that stand about 
the door; if buffaloes are about the owner is a building Yadar, and 
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if donkeys he is a grindstone-cutter. In either case there aro 
nnnibers of small black pigs. Besides the Vadars, Pbansip^rdis 
or snarers and a Bhdts or begging genealogists, and colonies of 
Musalmdn Jaths and Chhapparbands or thatchers are occasionally 
found out side of the village. The Lam^nis or Upper Indian pack 
bullock drivers always build their huts in the fields by themselves. 

Near the huts of the unsettled tribes are often small enclosures, 
some surrounded with tliorns, others enclosed with live milk-bush 
hedges. The thorn-girt plots are the folds in which the Dhangars 
or Kurubars pen their sheep and goats at night, "i'he risk of wolves 
and panthers is the^ reason why the thorn-hedge is so thick and is 
piled so high. The floor of the pen is beaten and kept firm and 
clean by a plaster of mud and cow dung. At night the sheep are 
crowded in with just standing room. Close by the pen is the 
shophord's night hut, a small extinguisher-shaped sentry-box whose 
steep roof is thatched with cotton sterns and millet stalks. The 
enclosures, which are surrounded by live milk-bush hedges are 
generally for storing fodder and fuel. The fodder is chiefly Indian 
millet straw, each stein seven or eight feet long and an inch or two 
round, piled in the shape of largo haj.stack. The stack is covered 
with a coating of earth, and, except the surface layer, the straw 
is said to improve by a year or two’s keeping. Beside the millet 
stacks heaps of cowduiig cakes arc piled six or eight feet high. 

Though in the main the large \ illnge^ aro large editions of the 
hamlets, they have one or two special features. The chief peculiarity 
is the village tower. The tower, generally but not in every case, 
stands within the village tmcloMirc. Almost all are of rough stone 
with or witliout earth. They are hollow and have generally one 
A opening in the wall about eight feet from the ground. They seldom 
p^eem suited for defence. They are rather watch-towers from 
enwhicb the people in the fi(‘lds got warning of the approach of 
bands of Peudharis and other mounted robbers in time to hurry 
a (themselves and their cattle within the shelter of the village walls. 
njjNow the need of them is forgotten. They arc taken to bo a trace 
Yipf the good old days when life wa.s ea.sy and each village had 
ij^nough to spare to dock itself with walls and a tower only for look’s 
ansake. 

As in other districts of the Bombay Karnatak the Bijapur villages, 
0? besides husbandmen and labourers, .•^eem formerly to have had 
s^the regular village staff of twelve or hereditaiy village 

v??^ffioer8 and servants. The twelve halutahirfi were, the j•ntil or 
Hheadman, the kulkarni or acet^untant, the jotihi or astrologer, the 
^gurav or temple ministrant, the sonar or gold.smith, the siitdr 
Bfor carpenter, the parit or washerman, tho nhavi or barber, the 
»<aii;dr or watchman, tho Mlidr or Holia tho village watchman and 
beadle, the MAng or scavenger, and the Chambhilr or shoemaker. 
Besides these some villages had a vuithapati or Liugdyat priest, a 
hiai or Muhammadan judge or marriage registrar, and a mulla 
or priest. Some villages had also Barkers or village purveyors, 
Kolkdrs or headman’s henchmen, Korbus and Natekars or village 
messengers who held rent-free laud and were occasionally employed 
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by Government. In 1817, on the introduction of British rule, of 
these officers the pa til or headman, the kulkami or village clerk, 
and the falwdr or watcliman were alone continued as Govornment 
village servants. 'J^he other members of the staff were continued in 
their hereditary lands on paying ajwli or quit-rent, and the villagers 
were left to make wliat arrangements they chose for securing their 
services in return for grain and other payments at harvest time. 

The rdf if (M.) or Gauda (K.) has generally the revenue and police 
charge of a village, the duties being in some cases divided between 
a 7’eveuuc and a police headman. The chief duty of the police 
pdf if is to look after the petty crime of the village, and of tho 
revenue pdfll to collect the Government land revenue. Tho 
headman is generally aLingayat of the Paiichainsdlior Ban jig division, 
and sometimes a AJanitha, a Dhangar, or a Aliisalinan. Besides 
holding laud on a quit-rent he draws a fixed salary from 
Gov(‘rimieiit. Tlu' offiee (»f h(‘atlnian is generally hereditary. As 
the s(»cial head of the village* the headman li'ads all village festivals 
and is the fir>t It) receive the betel-packet or j>d}i-isupdri at village 
niariiages and other public occasions. At ytnirly fairs the headman 
also receiM s the slanghtt*red hen<ls of he-buflaloes which are offered 
to the village shrine. He take." away the heads and buries them in 
his own ('iich)snre, ^J’he village clerk or accountant called 
Kxilkttrni (M.| or Sfiauldnuj (K.) kei*ps the village accounts, writes , 
the landliohlers^ receipt-book.s, prepares the village returns, ] 
and records the findings of village juries. With a few excejitiuns , 
the kulkamiH are Bnihinaii". As a ruh*, each has charge of ! 
one village and sometimes of a group of two or three small | 
villages. Besides (juit-reiit land they liave fixed money stipends. | 
Tlie office of village aceountaiit is gen(‘rally hereditary. Besides 
tho headman and aecciuntiint, the village has, of watchmen and 
messeng* rs, Talvvar'^, Alliars, Alangs, and Shotsandis. In somo 
villiige.s Kolkars, Hai kers, Xatekers, and Korbus are also found. For- 
Govenimeiit these servant.s act as village police, messengers, and 
revenue-carriers; for the Mllagcrs they act as watchmen, boundary, 
settler.s, and scaveng^ers. The Shetsandis or land-deedholders are 
not rataiiddr or her(*ditary ]>ut removable. Tliey are supported partly 
by the grant of rent-free land and j)artly by grain jiayments from 
the villagers. Of tho noii-Government membi*rs of the village staff, 
the sntdr or carpenter mends the field tools, the kumhhdr or potter 
acts as torch-bi'arer and p(*rf(>rms certain religious rites when the 
village is attacked by an epidt*iiiic, the ?iAe'ri or barber is the village 
messenger and musician, and iJio rkamihdr or shoemaker I’epairs' 
field leather w'ork. 'I'lieir services are generally paid by the villagej 
people in grain allowanees. The (jurav acts as jnijdri or tomplo^ 
ministrant at the village shrines and holds tho temple land oni 
quit-rent. In most Bijripiir villages tlio bulk of tlie people are* 
Brahinanical Hindus; in some the bulk are Lingayats. Brdhmanical ] 
Hindus and Lingayats have separate religious office-bearers, ' 
the Bi'^Lhinanical Hindus joultis, fnimhits, and maihadhipatin, 
and the Lingayats mutltddayyaa, ynndchdris, rhalcadis, and basvis* 
Except Pdnchals, who havti their own priests, the village yWAi is the 
priest of BrAhmans, Salis, Marathfis, Kaddis, and other Brdhmunical 
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classes. He generally holds land on quit-rent. Besides 
officiating as a priest at ceremonies, the joahi reads the Hindu 
calendar^ draws up horoscopes, and tells lucky moments. In a 
Brahman^s house, besides cash, the joald receives cooked food, and 
in a non-Brdhtnan house he is given undressed food. In a 
Brahman family the joahi is not the sole priest. His fees are 
generally divided between him.solf and the purohil or family priest 
who helps the joshi in the ceremonie.s and worships the house gods. 
The mathdilhipati or monastery-head is the deputy of the religious 
guide or svdmi of the village people and holds his appointment 
on the yearly payment of fixed sums to the svdmi. lie inquires 
into breaches of caste and religious rules, aud submits his inquiries 
for the orders of the siutmi. The Dvtihidltipati receives fees on every 
village ceremony. N'aishnavs as a rule feed their maihddhipatis 
better and show them grenter resjx'ct than Smarts. The Lingayat 
religious officers are the tHdihadniiija or monastery head,the gantirJidtri 


or monastery-manager, the vhalntdi or Mhar sacrihtan, and the 
liasvl or female temple servant. The iiiaihdda[ni<i or monastery 
head presides at all Lingayat ceremonie.s, levies lines on lireaehes 
of ciisto di.scipline, and admits fresh adherents to the Lingayat sect. 
Ifis ficrvicoH arc ])aid by fixed f( (‘s. 'J'he gundrliarl or monastery- 
mngager presides at imjuiries into div(»rce ca.‘^es and gets fees in 
\ cash. The chaintdl or Mliar Mieri.^tan attends religious meetings 
I carrying an image of a bull and a bill ^^hieh lie repeatedly rings, 
I, and sings religious songs. He lives upiui the charity of the 
people, ^rhehasi'l or female miiiislrant calls the j)(*o])le to social and 
I religious ceremonies, sweeps the tcmiple, and prepare^ the r(*eeption- 
* hall for public meetings. Of the ldt\t and undJu, the Musalman 
religious heads, the h'r.i registers inarriage.s ami the lunlla leads the 


public prayers and slays animals for food. Besides in some cases 


enjoying rent-free land, these uflleerM receive fees in casli. 


Large villages have gimerally their own village* moneylender aud 
a Government or jirivate vernaeiilar sehool. In sending petitions 
and ill other points requiring a knowledge of English official forms 
villagers generally cmi.sult the sclioolmaster, and private school¬ 
masters sometimes work as notaries. Each villager is free to graze 
any number of cattle in the village pasture which in moft cases lies 
near the village. The villagers generally use as fuel cowduiig 
cakes, chipdis or millet-stalk refuse, and cotton stalks. They 
seldom bring wood from the forest lands. Common forest lands 
where they exist are used for grazing. Except by the degraded 
Mhdrs and Maugs, who have generally a well of their own, the village 
drinking reservoir or well is used by all classes. In villages which 
have no separate reservoir or well for the !Mhdrs and H tings they 
have their pitchers filled from tho bucket.s f>f other villagers. 
Contributions to works of local usefulness, making and repairing 
wells temples aud^ reservoirs, are paid by the well-to-do in cash 
contributions and by the poor in labour. In several cases since the 
1870 famine old settlers have given their holdings to w’ell-to-do 
people belonging to neighbouring villages. Tho new settlers are 
sometiiues distinguished from tho old settlers by taking the name of 
their old village as a surname. 
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The chief classes who move about and beyond the district are 
traders and field labourers. They go to Kdnara^ Belgaum, Dhdrwdr, 
Bellarij Sholapur, Sdtdra^ the Nizam s country, and Bombay. Their 
usual time for leaving the district is between December and April, 
and they generally return before the south-west rains. Brdhmans 
also sometimes go to the Nizamis country in search of employment 
as state clerks. Besides thesc> Bhdts, Dombdrs, Gosdvis, Kilikets, 
Kolatis, Lanianis, aud Vadars move about and sometimes go 
beyond the district. Except Gujarat and Marwar Vanis few 
outsiders come to settle in the district. The supply of labour for 
ordinary piir])oses is greater than the demand. Under special 
circumstances as in making railways or other great public works, 
there is a scarcity of local labour, aud workers, both skilled and 
unskilled come from other parts of the Deccan and the Karndtak. 
A band of Cutch masons arc at present (February 1884) at work on 
the Krishna railway bridge. 

Bijapur ITindus belong to iwo main classes Brdbmanical and 
Lingayat. Brahinanical Hindus include upper and middle class 
residents, wandering tribes, and impure classes. Lingdyat Hindus 
include True Lingayals, Afiiliated Lingayats, and Half Lingdyats. 
True Lingayats a.re the descendants of tlioso who were recruited by 
Basav (a.d. 1154) the founder of the Lingayat faith or were converted 
to the Lingayat faith by Basav’s leatling disciples shortly after his 
death. According to Linga^^at books and traditions the first 
converts formed one caste. At ])rescnt, they arc divided into many 
distinct bodies .separated by dilTcrencc in profession and religious 
observance. Still all enjoy full religious privileges and any of them 
can rise to the liighest religiou.s honours. According to their own 
accounts wlion the early zeal of the sect cooled the Lingayats 
gradually became more and more exclusive ; and though many 
Brahinanical castes have since grouped themselves round Lingdyat- 
ism they have not betm allowed to join the original Lingdyat 
community. The members of these atfiliated classes wear the ling 
and follow Ling.dyat customs aud practices, but do not enjoy full 
Lingdyat privileges. The extent to which the different aifiliated 
classes share in LinfrQjsit privileges is believed to depend chiefiy on 
the time at whicdi they adopted Lingdyat practices. The desertion 
of Brahmanic jiriosts in favour of Jangam priests has spi*oad widely 
aTnoiig the local Brdlimanical population. The practice has given rise 
to many half-Lin gay at castes whose religious observances are irregular. 
Some of them wear both the ling and the sacred thread, and employ 
both Brdhmans and Jangaras to perform their ceremonies. 

Bra'hmans include eight divisions with a strength of 20,163 or 
3’53 per cent of the Hindu population^ : 


^ The 1881 census shows that 19,182 people born in BijApur were in that ywit 
found in different parts of the Bombay Bresideiiey. The details are, DhArwAr 9227t 
Biilgaum 4252, SholApur 3834, KAiiara 801, Poona 469, SAtAra 318, XtatnA^ri 96, 
KAsik 58, ThAna 39, KhAndesh 36, aud Ahmaduagar 32, 
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BijApvr BrAhmans, 1881, 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 1 

Clams. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

DesluwtlM 

9442 

9196 

18,888 I 

Shenvis. 

38 

31 

69 

KanoJ&s 

74 

89 

ll:} 

I’irguls .. 

10 

I 8 

18 

K&nvus 


206 

4:18 

Vidun ... 

41 

46 

87 

Karh&d&s 

128 

111 

236 1 





Konkauasths . . 

278 

280 

664 • 

Total 

10,240 

9923 

20,103 


Doshasth Brdhmans are returned as numbering’ 18,638 and 
as scattered over the whole district, their number being largest in 
Indi and smallest in Badami. The word D(*shasth is generally taken 
to mean a resident of the plain or upland Di^ccaii as distinguished 
from the billy west and the seaboanl Konkan, but, as the bulk of 
the Brtlhmans of the Bombay Karnatak even as far south as Dharwar 
claim to be Deshasths though not Dokkanis, it is possible that Sir 
W. Elliot’s explanation that Dcsha.sfhs means pe(»plo of the tlcHh or 
country, in the sense of local Brahmans, maybe correct.^ According 
to their own tradition they came in old times from Northern India,^ 
but in appearance they ditb'r little from the either upper classes. 
Deshasths form about 92* U ])er cent of the Brahman population 
of the district. They do not differ in names, stock names, or 
house deities from the Deshasths of Belgaum, Dharwar, or X.inara. 
They are divided into Smarts, Vaishuavs, ami Savashos of 
whom the Smarts are the most numerous. !Mnst Smarts and 
Vaishnavs eat together and intermarry. Strict Vai^hnavs do 
not give their daughters to Smarts, because, though they would 
not themselves eat rice balls on that day, if it is suitable on other 
grounds, Smdrts do not scriijilo to offer rice balls to the souls of 
the dead on the lunar olovouth fust day. This is inconvenient, 
because whcui a Vai.shnav woniaii is married to a Smart man her son 
must at the time of offering rice balls to the* souls of his deceased 
ancestors, offer also a rice ball to his deceased maternal uncle, 
and the soul of the deceased maternal nnelo, though a Vaishnav, 
is obliged to accept the offering even on tlie fast day. The Savashos 
take food cooked both by Smarts and by Vaishnavs, but neither 
Smdrts nor Vaishnavs eat with them. The only exception is that 
Vaishnav followers of Raghvemdra, the Savashes' pontiff, will dino 
with Savdshes if Raghventlra is present. 

To explain why the Savashes, which is supposed to moan the 
125*8, were put out of caste this story is told. A Brahman digging 
in his garden found a pot full of charcoal. He knew the charcoal 
was gold which his evil eye had turned to charcoal. Ho hung one of 
the pieces of charcoal in front of his door and waited till some pure¬ 
eyed person should be struck by the sight of gold. The charcoal 
could bo turned to gold only by the sight of some one whoso glanco 


^ Jcmrnal Ethnological Society, New Series, 1. 118. 

’.Most offioen who know the people of IlijiDur say. that, supposing a row of men 
seated^bare to the waist and without sect marks, it would, with a few exceptions, bo 
impossibio to tell Br&hmans from PdnclnUsand other classes of craftsmen, and ditticult 
to tell Brihmans from Ung&yats and the upper class of husbandmen. Sir W. Elliot 
(Joamal Ethnological Society, New Series, 1. 118, 122,. 123), who knew the people 
thoroughly, held that the Deshasth BrAhmans had no Aryan blood and were local 
o<>nvetti to early BrAhman missionaries, 
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had power to overcome the blight of the Brdhman's evil eye. At last 
a tauner and his daughter passed and the girl asked her father to 
look at the gold. At all risks he determined to marry a wife who 
would turn his dross to gold. He married and was put out of caste. 
Ho was rich in gold, but he was lonely. To get some of his caste- 
fellows to forfeit their position as he had done, he built a great 
mansion with 125 rooms. lie asked 125 men of his caste each 
separately and secretly to coino and dine with him. Each was 
received in a separate room and thought himself alone till rising 
after dinner to wash his hands at the house well he found the other 
124- each washing his hands. The crime could neither be hidden 
nor forgiven so the 125 form a separate and inferior community. 

With a few exceptions liijapur Doshasths are dark middle-sized 
and unmuscular, the face is round, the features well-cut, and the 
expression intelligent. Their heme tongue is Kanaresc. They live 
either in one or two-storeyed houses with mud or stonewalls and flat 
roofs; the floor as vrell as the wall both inside and outside being 
plastered with rowdung. The houses are badly aired and are not clean. 
Those who arc in Governmcuit service have table's, chairs, and other 
European furniture; all have metal vessels, plates, lamps, wooden 
boxes, and the other articles in use among Bra.-inans. Many keep 
cows, buffaloes, and ponies. The well-to-do have family priests and 
servants both of their own and of other castes. Except some 
Shaktas or worsliippcrs of female powers w’ho do it as part of their 
religion and some whose Engli.sli education has led them to disregard 
the caste rules of conduct, they are careful to avoid the use of 
animal food and of liquor. (Tovernment servants and priests take 
two meals a day, and those who work as husbandmen take threa 
Like the Kuiibis the first meal of thoso who take three meals 
consists of cold food left from the last evoniug^s supper. Their 
staple diet is millet bread and chat.ni or a pulse curry, cooked 
rice and vegetable curries being their special dishes. Both men 
and women batJie before meals. The men wear a silk waistclotli 
or a cotton waistclotli which has been freshly washed and touched 
by no impure hand. After putting on the dining robe, they say the 
sacred sun-hymn or gdyafri and seat themselves on low wooden stools. 
Before beginning to eat a Brahman dips his hands in a water-pot, 
and passes his wet hand round his plate so that it is encircled by a 
line of water-drops. On the ng’t side of the plate, if he is a Sm^rt, 
he lays five, or if he is a V^aislmav^r.e lays three pinches of cooked rice 
or whatever other food forms the cliicf part of the meal. These tiny 
doles of food are called cMtrdnna or Chitragupta's food. They are 
supposed to represent the fivo dishes which should bo kept ready 
for chance guests. He takes a little water on bis right palm, sips it 
and swallows fivo morsels of food for the five vital airs or panch-prdn* 
After this he does not leave his seat till he finishes his meal. They 
are good cooks and moderate eaters. They are proverbially fond o£ 
sweetmeats, and make many sweetmeats on holidays and during the 
chaturmds or four godless month July to October. As a rule 

married women eat from their husband's dish after he has finished his 
meal. The men shave the head except a topknot which among priests 
is small and among laymen is large. The chin is shaved, and the 
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moastacHo is worn cat close by priests and by laymen full and long in 
tbe galmishi or twirl-monstacbe style. Men^s ordinary dress includes 
the waistcloth, the sacred thready the jacket or long coat^ the shoulder- 
cloth, the headscarf, and country shoes. The women wear a bodice 
with a back and short sleeves and a robe whoso skirt is puckered in 
front and tho end drawn back between the feet and tucked in behind. 
I The upper end is drawn over tho back and the head which it covers 
like a veil. In-doors boys below twelve wear a loincloth and out 
of doors a long coat reaching to the ankles and a skull cap. 
Men and married women wear all tho ornaments in ordinary use 
among Dhdrwar Doshastlis.^ Widows shave the head, take off their 
ear and nose-rings, the lucl y necklace, and glass bangles, and wear 
a red robe and no bodice. They are allowed to wear a gold finger 
ring with the word Ram engraved on it. Married women mark the- 
brow with vcnnillion paste and wear flow’crs in the hair. I'hc Smarts 
make a round red brow-mark and the Yaishiiavs draw three upright, 
trideut-shaped linos of sandalwood paste from tlic top of the brow to 
the root of the nose. Tlu'y also stamp their ttmiplos, arms and belly 
with sandal paste marks of Vislinn’s conch shell and discus, ^flu^y 
arc clean, hardworking exc(‘j)t the priests,sob(*r and orderly, but nithci* 
hot-tempered, hospuablc, intelligent, cunning, shoAvy, and thriftless:?. 
Most of them own lends ainl Jioiises. Some follow the hereditary 
calling of pricstship ; some are Government servants as mthnlafdorHy 
knlknrniit, and^Ki/i/^f, some are house servants to well-to-doDeshasths, 
some are traders and hankers, some are cooks to merchants, and 
some arc husbaudmen, cither tilling their own laml or land leased 
from others. Except by minding the house tlu* women do not help 
the men.* From eight or nine a girl begins to lie!]) lier mother in 
tho house. Boys sttip at school till they are old enough to earn their 
living. Some hold rent-free or (|nit-reut lands granted them by tbe 
Poshwa. The spread of English has lessened their receipts as priests, 
and in Government service Chitpavans and Lingayats press them 
hard. They borrow on personal security at twelve to eiglitocn per 
cent. Though, as a class well-to-do, they complain that they arc not 
so well off as they used to bo. 

Those who work in tho fields rise early, bathe, recite tho sanJhjfa 
or twilight prayer and worship house gods, aud breakfast on what 
is loft over from supper. In tho busy season they take millet 
bread with them and dine at .noon in tho fields working till 
sunset. They come homo aud "oup, talk over their crops and 
their cattle till nine, and go to bed. In the slack season, that is 
from January to May, they come back at nine aud pass three or 
four hours sleeping and talking with their neighbours. Village 
accountants or kulkaniis, village headmen or iHiiilft, merchauts aud 
others go out at daybreak, work, and return homo between nine 
and ten, recite prayers, worship the house gods, and dine between 
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^ Details are given in the Dlidrwdr ®*.cal Account. 

• The little help that Brdhman women give to t^eir husbands is provorbi^, Sdlin 
Wii, Mdlin ardhi. Teiiii dhanint Bhatin rin-karin. That is the weaver’s wife does 
Jlje whole work, tho gardener’s does half, the oilman’s wife is his ruler, the Brdhmau’s 
his dun. 

B 877-11 
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eleven and twelve. They rest for some hours, go back to 
work and sup after coming home before it is dark, and talk and 
joke with their family before going to bed. Priests rise at dawn, 
bathe in cold water, recite tho sacred gayntn, worship the house 
gods, and reiid some sacred book. If their services are required 
they go to their employers. If not they take thoir meals and 
remain in the house till the afternoon when they go to tho village, 
temple; they return at nightfall, say their prayers, sup, 
talk over any news that is stirring, and go to bed. Well-to-do 
women iniud tlio bouse, visit temples both in tho morning and 
evening, worship the ttilsi or sweet basil and tho pimpal or sacred 
fig,^ servo their husband at bis meals, and visit friends in the 
afternoon. The poorer women rise early, clean tho cooking vessels, 
sweep the house, bring water, cowduug the liouse-sbrine, batho, 
and putting on a silk rube worship the sweet basil plant, cook 
tboir liusbaiuPs dinner, and heat water for his bath. If she 
has time before her husband conies, she combs her hair and 
makes the brow-mark. She dines v iien her husband has finislied, 
and busies herself in scrubbing co(*king vessels and plates and 
cleaning rice and grinding corn. She goes out for an hour or two 
cither to friends or to the \illuge tein])le. On her return she makes 
supper ready and goob to bed as soon as her work is over. Boyd , 
too j^oung for school spend tho day in play. They hold themselves 
higher than any other Brahmans, but rank ocpial with Chitpdvans 
Karhadas and SLeuris. A family of five speiuhs il to (Rs. 10-30) 
a month on food and tl (Ms. 10) a year on clothes. A house costs 
£10 to £100 (Rs. 100-1000) t<»build, and l.<. to (Rs. 4-2) a month 
to rent. Their bouse goods are w or lb I.") to boO (Rs. 50-500). A 
birtb costs tO to £0 (Rf' 30-00) ; a boy’s thread-girding £4 to £10 
(Rs.40-l0()) ; a l)o\’b marriage itiOto ilOO (Hs. tiOO-lOOO) ; n girBs 
marriage £3010 llou (Hs. o«M)-logo) ; a girl s eoiuingof age £’3 to £10 
(Rs. 30-100), and a death 12 Bts-. to £ol) (Rs.2r)-500). The Smarts 
are followers of Shankarjichar>a of Malalmr, who lived about tho 
eighth century and is the apo>tle of one theory or cknint, that tlie soul 
and the Supreme Boing an* tin* same. Though they lean to Shaivksin, 
they hold the worship of \"ishnu and ofSJnv to he of (‘qual importance. 
The Vaishnavs or Bhdgvat'^ follow IMndhavachfirya wlio was bom in 
South Kanara. in a.i». 1 lOt). He was the a])o‘^tl(• of the duiil theory 
or ilvaitituif that the soul and tlie Sapnano Being were differeut, and 
held that Vishnu was the true object (»f worship. 

Though the keen rivalry nhich ft)rinc‘rly marked tho relations 
between the Smarts and the Bhiigvats lias to a great extent passed 
away tho Vaislinavs are still careful to show their dislike of Shiv. 
Some of tliem when passing a Shaiv temple cover their face with 
a cloth that they may not .see it, and most of them take pleasure in 


* A little water is poured on the trank of the tree and it in danhcKl with sandal 
paste, and grains rd rice are stuck on it. ih-d and scented powder and venuillioo ar« 
sprinkled o\cr it, a frankincense light and a lani]t are waved about it, and raw 
sugai is offered to it The worshipper IkjW's to the tree and goes several times 
round it from left to right. SoiuetiineH as many as 108 rounds are made. When the 
number is large, the rounds arc counted by dropping one bead of a rosary at tliifsnd 
of each round. 
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observing Sbaiv fast days with special feasting. In small matters 
they show their difference by marking their brows and by brushing 
their teeth np and down instead of across as the Shaivs do. The 
family gods of Smarts are Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, 
Mah&balcshvar of Gokarn in Kanara, and Bhavdni of Tuljflpur in 
the NizAm's country, and tlie Vaishnav family gods are Mahalakshmi 
of Kolhdpur, Vithoba of Pandharpiir in Sholapur, and Vyankatesh 
of Vyankatgiri in North Arkot. Images of tlio family deities are 
kept in the house and aro worshipped every day by bathing them 
in water, rubbing thorn with sandal paste, and offering them fruit 
flowers and cooked food, and waving lighted lamps and ljurning 
frankincense before them. In poor families the head of the house 
performs the worship himself ; the well-to-do employ a priest of 
their own sect called Acharya who is fed and clothed and is much 
respected. Some Snnlrts secretly worship Shaktis or female 
activities under the name of Amba Bliavani, Durga, or Kali. 
Sliakti worshippers offer cooked meat and spirits to the goddesses 
and afterwards cat the offerings. Some Smarts worship an earthen 
Hug the emblem of Shiv, ft is made every day with the right hand 
and worshipped on the palm of the left hand. The guide of the 
Vaishnavs lives aiSAvanur in Dliarwar, and of the Smarts at Sonda 
in North Kdnara. During Ins visitation tour the Vaishnav guide 
brands his followers with heated metal seals called tShrhniiflm or 
the lucky mudnt marked with \^ishmi\s conch shell or shaulch and 
his discus or chakra. Of hito this practice Las begun to fall into 
disuse. 

Sradrts keep almost all Hindu and specially observe the 

Mondays of 8)ira ran-or July-August, San^(l^hf♦x (»v troublesome dark 
fourtbs in all months, Shfuiifiradof^hs- or Saturn^s overlings the 
thirteenths,and87i?rra//’/.v or Sliiv^s nights the fourteenths of the dark 
halves. Vaislinavs ob.serve their special fast days only, the fast days 
being lunar elevenths, new and full moons, and (rokuhlshtami or 
Gokurs eighth in dark ^'hrdrav or July-Angustd Both Smarts and 
Vaishnavs go on pilgrimage to Bciuires (faya and Prayiig in North 
India, Riuncshvar in Madura, utul many other holy ]>laces of less 
note. The favourite places of Smart pilgrimMirt* areBadami in Bijapur, 
Gokarn in KAnara, Jejuri iT\ Poona, and Shri'^hail in North Arkot; 
and of Vaishnav])ilgrimag(' Dwarka in West Kathiawar, Alathnra in 
the North-West l*rovinces, Pandharimrin Sholapur, and Vyankatgiri 
in North Arkot. ])o>liaslli Brahmans liave strong faith in 
soothsaying, astrology, sorcery, and ghosts. 

Of the sixteen sacraments or tnutshus most Brahmans observe 
only birth, thread-girding, marriage, a girPs coming of age, and 
death. Women are confined with the help of a Kunhi midwife in a 
lying-in room which is specially set aj>ari. 'riie moment cd* birth is 
carefully noted and told to an astroh*ger who prepares a birtli-jmper 
OP noroscopo. The chihrs navel cord is cut and the mother and 
babe are bathed in warm water. The baho is given some castor 
oil and tlio mother a mixture called auHtfiavda or ginger - mixture 
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^ Beshasth fasts and feasts is given in the DhArw^r Statistical Aceouut. 
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of catechu, myrrh, and powdered dry dates^ ginger^ cocoa kernel^ 
and molasses. For the first two days the child is fed with honey 
and after that the mother suckles it. The mother^s diet is cooked 
dry rice and clarified butter. She is held impure for ten days, during 
which she is nursed by the midwife. When the ten days are over, 
the midwife is given 2if. to 8s. (Rs. I -4) in cash and the robe worn by 
the woman, and sometimes also a new robe. Wlion children are bom 
at such unlucky moments as when the moon is in Vyatipdt or tho 
sun or moon in Vuifihriti^ the family priest kindles a star-quieting 
or ijrahasMnti fire to turn asido the unfavourable influence of the 
planets;^ and the father before looking at tho child^s face must 
look at tho refleciion of his own fnccin a cup of melted clarified butter. 
During the first ten days after the birth, for about an hour in the 
oveiiing, the family priest roads shiiniipath or quieting texts to guard 
tlie mother and child from evil influences. On the fifth day tho midwife 
sticks a lemon on tho point of a dagger and lays it on a low wooden 
stool with a mimbcrof glass bangles. To thisdagger which is supposed 
to represent Satvaior Mother Sixth, the midwife offers sandal, Vermil¬ 
lion, and turmeric paste, and semicircular cakes stuffed with pulse and 
molasses. On tlie tenth, female neighbours are called to tho Balinlni 
or mighty Ram ceremony. \Vlu*n they como a bamboo basket full 
of rice is laid on the spot where tho child was born and tho figure 
of tho mighty R*im is traced in tho rice. Tho mother rubs Vermillion 
paste on her palms, and marks the rice red in five places at tho 
corners and in the centre. The child is laid on tho rice and a 
wooden churning stick is placed near it. Tho women guests 
wave lighted lamps round the bice of tho mother and the child, 
bctelmits and loaves lime and gram are sensed, and tho guests 
withdraw. On the eleventh the floor of tho house is cowdunged, 
and tho honsohuld bathe and change their clothes, the men also 
putting on a fresh sacred thread. The family priest gives them tlio 
five cow-gifts or yanchjnvija. to swallow, and some Brdhmans are fed 
on hiigyi that is a mixture of hot pulse and molasses. The family 
priest who is one of tho guests is presented with money in return 
lor reading the sacred books. On tlu) twelfth night a number of 
Brahmans varying according to tho father's mc^ans are asked to dine. 
Tlie mother stanci.s on a low wooden stool wdtli a cap covering her 
head, forehead, and temples, and with country shoos on. Female 
neighbours and kinswomen bring trfiys with caps, frocks, and bodices 
for the child and its mother. They set tho cradle in tho lying*>in 
room and forming two })artics stand opposite each other on either ^ 
side of tho cradle. One party takes tho oblong granite spice- 
pestle and puts on it the babe’s hasfi or wdro necklace, and they 
pass the stonc-rollor three times from one party to the other 
beneath tho cross bar of tho cradle, tho women each time saying 
* Take Goviiid and give Gopal.' 'llicn tho child is thrice passed 
under the cradle bar in the same way as tho spice-pestle was 
pasred, four kinswomen lay the child in tho cradle, and each gives 


* Vyatipfit. is when A new moon in the SJirdvan or Dlianibhta mansion foils on 
Sunday ; Vaidhriti is when tho sun or moon is on the same side of either solsiieo and 
of cfinal declination hut opposite direction. 
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it a name. Tho name chosen is given bj the eldest member of the 
family and is the name of a deceased grandfather or of some other 
near relation who is dead. One of the house women bends over the 
babe and whispers kur-r-r in its ear, and after saying kur-r^r-r she 
says tho name. While she is doing this four or five little gii-ls pat 
her on the back. Tho child is then taken out of the cradle and 
given to tho mother who is seated on a low wooden stool. Before 
taking the child she rubs her hands and face with turmeric powder 
and marks her brow with vermillion paste. The guests wave 
lighted lamps round her face, turmeric and vermillion are handed 
round, and the guests are feasted. After supper they withdraw, 
taking tho present trays filled with soaked gram. For her first 
confinement a girl generally goes to her parent's. 

Boys are girt with the sacred tbr(‘Jid between seven and eleven. 
The boy's father asks an astrologer to examine his son's horoscijpo 
and to fix a day for tho ceremony. In the morning of tho day 
before the thrcjid-girding a god -pleasing or dn'kanja is performed 
when the family gods are solemnly worshipped, castemeu and women 
are fed, and married women singing merry songs rub the boy with 
turmeric paste. The boy's father and mother, with friends and 
musicians, go to ask caste people to attend. Some of tlio caste 
people join them and go with them to the village temple, where the 
guests leave them and go back to tlioir homes. Next morning tho 
guests come half au hour ])eforc tlie lixed time and the boy takes the 
mother-feast or mntrllaihhojtni eating in tho cook-room for the last 
time out of tho same dish with his molhor. He is brought out of 
tho cook-room, bathed in warm water, and in presenee of the guests 
has his headshaved liy a barben*. After being shaved he is again bathed 
aud led to an altar or bahulv where the priest girds liim with the sacred 
thread wdtli a small piece of doer skin tied to it, makes him put on a 
girdle of sacred grass to which a turmeric coloured loincloth is 
fastened, and puts in his hand a stick of palais or Butea frondosa. 
The father kindle.s the sixered fire or hom and whispers tho sun 
hymn or gdyatri into the boy's ear.^ The boy takes in his hand a 
beggar's wallet or jholi and beginning with his mother goes round 
the guests and gathers films. At the end of the begging money is 
handed to tho priest aud to begging Brahmans aud tlie guests are 
treated to a rich diimor. The festivities last till the fourth day 
when the boy's oclire-coloured robes are taken off and he is dressed 
in every-day clothes. 

Boys are married between twelve and twenty and girls between 
seven and eleven. Widow marriage is not allowed and polygamy 
is practised. The offer of marriage comes from the girl’s parents, 
who ask either some relation or their family priest to find a 
suitable match. When n match is proposed the father of the boy 
and girl, or a friend or relation on their behalf, visits the house 
of the boy and gj^rl to see whether the match is suitable. If the 
pooposal is accepted, tho family priests both of tho boy aud the 
girl are asked to compare tho horoscopes. They choose a lucky 
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^ Tho oftored gdyatri or ann hymn runs, Om ! Let us think tho worshipful light of 
the sun, may it lighten our hearts. 
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hour during the raarriago season which lasts from Mdrgashirah or 
November-December ioJeshih or May-June, excepting the months 
of Piutsh or J)ecerriber-January aud (Jhaitra or March-April, 
The fathers settle the amount the girl’s father is to pay tho boy's 
who repays in iiionoy and ornaments twice as much as ho receives. 
Next conies the betrothal. After sending word that they are coming 
a. kinsman of the bridegroom’s with some married women goes to 
the bride’s. At iho bride’s a party of caste ])eoplo are met and the 
bridegroom’s kinsman is rt'ceived w'itli great attention. When tho 
guests are se.Mted, tho hride i.s brought belore them by her father, and 
tile boy’s kinsman marks her brow with red paste and lays in her 
lap live halves of cocoa kernel, tive dry dates, tivo pieces of turmeric, 
ti\e beteliiuts, tive jilantains, and a handful of rice, lie .seats her in 
his lap and puts a little sugar in her mouth. I’resenls of money arc 
made to tlie jniests, betel and lime are handed to the guests, aud 
the bndegrooiirs j>arty though pressed to remain for supper go 
home. When the marriage day draws near, the bride’s father sends 
a party to tin* bridegroom's toa'-ktheni to the wedding. When tho 
])ridegro(*m belongs to a distant Milage his party come a day or tw'O 
before the lucky day aud put up in a temple in tho girl’s village. 
Along with his people he is there received by the bride’s father, who 
w^ashes his fe(‘t, rubs tliem with sandal paste, and ])resont8 the boy 
with a headscarf. This is called or boundary worship, 

The bridegroom tlum goe.s with liis party to tho lodging which has 
been prepared for liim and invitations arc sent to caste people,*^ 
When the bridegroom reaches his lodging, a party of married 
women come bringing cooked food from the bride. Early in the 
morning married women set an earthcii j)ot full of water at each 
corner of a square marked by cotton thread which is passed several 
times round the necks of the pots. They bathe the boy in water 
taken from the pots and dress him in a new suit. His parents 
bathe, put on silk robes, and, with the help of tho family priest, 
worship the guardians of the marriage porch or mandapdevtas. 
The bride’s pcojile do the same in their house dressing tho bride 
in a girl’s narrow robe without drawing tho upper end over the 
breast or head. When her dressing is finished the brido worships 
new earthen pots which were brought the day before with great 
pomp from a potter’s house. When the lucky moment fixed for the 
marriage draws near tho bridegroom wearing the hdaingh or marriage 
brow-horn is seated on a horse aud brought to the bride's. At the 
bride’s ho is met by her father who leads him to a raised seat in the 
booth and brings in his daughter, carrying her on his hip, and the 
boy and girl are seated side by side on two low wooden stoola ’.^e 
boy’s father fills her lap with dry dates aud other articles, and she 
goes to tho house shrine and worships her father’s honse gods* 
While the bride is away her parents wash the bridegroom’s feet, rnb. 
him with scented powder and paste, and pour water on his right 
hand which he sips. On the bride’s return she stands opposite the 
bridegroom and her parents join her and the bridegroom’s ban ds, 
and pour water on their hands, A cloth whose centre is marked f 
with a red Jain cross is drawn between them. The family priest ' 
hands red rice among the male guests and recites lucky yerses or 
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fnangaldshtaks, while the guests keep throwing the red rice over tlio 
pair. At the lucky inoinont, which is fixed by the filling of the cup 
in the priest^s water-clock, tlie cloth is suddenly drawn aside, the 
guests clap their hands, the musicians raise a deafening din, and 
outside of the house guns ar(‘ firrd. The officiating priest winds a 
cotton thread five times round th(j hands of four priest^, Iwists it 
into a cord, cuts the C(jrd in two, lies a j>i(‘ce of turmeric lo each 
cord, and binds one to the b(»\ *s right wri'<t and tiio other lo the 
girl’s left wrist. ^I’lio lucky thread uv vntut/nfsiifru, \\hi( a I.** prejiared 
by a dancing girl, is given to tho bn(leL*‘r<»oin, who fa'>'t(*]i> it round 
the bride’s neck and the priost lvin(ll(‘s tho ‘-acred tir(j iir lumi d’he 
couple walk five times i-ouikI tin*- lire! ainl take s(‘vtm stf*p< in frrjiit 
of it with their skirts tied tng(>t]i(*r. IkSrl leavo--, 1 m lelnuts, mid 
lime are handed to ih(‘ giie.'l'^, tht‘ einK i*f the ]>nde and bride¬ 
groom’s clnthes are until'd, imd they (‘at togeiln'r nmtIi a e<»ni|)any 
of married women. l'\*r throe day*^ .alter the inarna'je the bride anil 
bridegroom stay at tlie bride’s t.ither’" and iluriiiL' tliat tune the 
guests are fea-^ted. On the bantli day the ]»airme iiatlied. 'I’he 
bridegroom is dressi'd in the rich elethes ami ornaments which 
were given liy tlu* bride’s father, ami the liride in tho'*e giv'i'ii by the 
bridegroom, and for th(‘ tir>t lime the upper end of the bride’s rol)o 
is in woman's fashion passed over her chest and head. The jiarents 
of tho bride and bridegroom exehaiiirc proMuits and the brido- 
grooin’s mother lays in the bride’s mother’s kip five' ])it*ees of bodice 
cloth and other articles. Tlie girl’s imdher walks into the house 
shrine, and, holding over lior head a metal tray with a lighted lamp 
in it, walks five times round the marriage guardians while her brother 
holds a naked sword slanting tliroiig-h the light of tho lamp. At 
the end of tho fifth turn the soot wdiicli has gathered on tho blade 
is scraped o£E and wdth the soot tho boy’s and girl’s faces are 
spottea. Tho parents of the bride then make over tho bride 
to the bridegroom’s parents and the girl is seated on her mother- 
in-law’s lap. On this the bride and bridegi’oom, riding tho same 
horse the girl in front, start for the village-temple where they 
worship the god and go on to the boy’s lodging. At the boy’s 
lodging a little cooked rice is waved round tho faces of the 
pair and thrown aw*ny ns an offering to evil spirits. Tludr thread 
wristlets are taken off, and the couple go to the house sliriiio and 
bow to the gods. At the door of the shrine is a metal cup full of rice 
with a gold ornament in it, which tlio bridtMipscts w-ith her left foot 
a^ she enters. Tho bride’s father gives a feast at his house and the 
bridegroom’s father asks his own party to dine at his lodging. 

When a BrilUuiau girl comes of ago she is dressed in gay clothes 
and ornamented with flowers and jewelry. 8ho is seated under 
an ornamented canopy or man tap and her hu.sbancVs clothes are 
sprinkled with turmeric water. In tlio evening of the third day 
her mother’s relations come with sweetmeats which she eats. On 
the fourth day she is bathed, her husband is seated beside her, 
and her lap is filled. 

When sickness takes a fatal turn the dying man is bathed. 
A piece of the floor in the outer hall or public room is washed 
AQd strewn with sacred darhh grass and sesamum seed Over 
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the sacred gi'nss a white blauhet is spread and the dying man is 
laid on the bliinkot; tlic live cow-gifts are put in his mouth ; and 
ho makes gifts of money, cows, clotlics, and furnituro to Rrdhinaii 
priests. When no sign of life iXMuains, friends and kinspeoplo 
come und bring all that is wanted for the funeral. If the dead is 
a maiM'ied woin:ni who leaves a husband alive she is dressed in a 
regular robi? and ornamented witli glass bangles and other jewelry, 
her eyes are marked with black salv(', and h(*r brow with Vermillion 
pa'.fe. Kxcept tlu* face men and widows are covered all over with a 
wliite shroud. The body is place«l on a bamboo )>ier to whicli it is 
tightly tied by a hem]) n)pe. ^Meanwhile tiu* eliief mourner bathes in 
cold water and '^have-^ hw head and faei' and again bathing drosses in, 
a new wot wai.^tcloth, strap-? asee*>nil wai-.|clotli acr(*ss his shonlders 
and, \\jth llu' help of the family ])rie-«t, makes ready some sjicrod 
tire in an eartht'ii jar. W lnm the fii\‘ is rea)ly he carries (he firepot 
by a stninr, and starts cIoho in front of th»‘ bii-r, wliich is carried on 
tlu' shoiilderv (.f four near kinsmen ami is b<lli)Wi‘d by a band of 
fnend> and I'L laliMn-.. Jlalf-A\a\ to the burning ground the party 
sl<.| the bier !-• "(‘t ‘»u tlu* grtuiiul, and a cojiper e^m is lelt thei’e. 
Tile beai\i\s change pi.u‘( - ami tin* funeral ]);niy moves on to the 
buriiine* greuml. On reacliiug lie* burning ground tlu* inoiinuM* 
cuts tlu* r-'[>e whieli tied tlu* bod\ to tln‘ bier by rubbing it between 
(wo Stones. lie ]»ours tie* li\e co.iU from the (irepot oii the 
gi’ouml. Jle t » the iiean*'-! ^\jiti*r, fill- tlie jar, and pours 

a little water into t!.e mouth > 1 the eta’p-i'. Tiie body m set on a 
|nle of \\o(.i(l ^^llh tlu* he.ul t*) the -oiitli uml tin* fi*Lt to the north, 
blocks of fuel are Liul ovt r it, ami tlu* jule m liL'hted. Wlu'ii the 
body Is eou-umed tlu* chief nuairiier takes on his s]u>ulder (ho 
earthen jar full of r, goc.. thn*e thret* tmu*s round tlu* pile, one 
of hi-relatioiis at each turn piei'eiug the boii.uu *d the jar with the 
bfestom* or ff'/um/, iiuii at the -pni wJurethe head lay dashes the 
jar on the giouml. All nho take [larr iii tlu* funeral jn’ocossioii 
batlic* in .a j)oii<l or n\a*r and g«*to thehoiisu* of luourning, when* the 
s])of when* the spirit lift the liody i- co\\duugt*d and a lamp i.s 
liglited, Ck^-e to the lam]) i- ]il.u*ed a small eartlu'ii vessel con¬ 
taining v.uiter and a coil uf tliread tli** end fd‘ wliich is tied 
(o a peg driven into the neari*-f w.ill. 'I'lie funeral jiarty go to a 
teiujile or iv-t-house and -it then* till the stars come out. The 
after-deatli cerenioiiies begin on the fir-t, tliinl, liflli, or other 
odd day before tlie tenth. 'I’lu* ashe- ami bones are g.ithered ami 
thrown into water tied Jirahmatis are feasted. On the tenth 
(lay tlui chief and otlu*r male mourners go to the burning groiiiul 
and offer liall.s of C(»oked rice to crows, aiul, before tlu‘y return, 
the house is washed with a mixture of cow'dung. If the crows 
at once feeil on tlu* rice balls the monriu*rs think that the dead 
left w’ith no iinfullilh*d wn-li. If the birds do not come the cliiof 
mourner prays thoni to eat ;ind jiromises to cairy out all the dead 
man's wi.shes. If even after these jirayons and promises the crows 
will not eat, the chief mourner takes a blade of sacred gnu3a 
and with it touches the food. On tlie eleventh day they go outside ^ 
of the village to conijilete the funeral rites and do not return till 
the next day when ceremonial impurity ends. On reaching homo 
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tho chief mourner bathes, and feeds five priests and others who 
formed the funeral party on vicitnaLs separately cooked. On the 
tliirteeuth tlio house is a^jfain cowdurif^ed and tlie caste-pcople are 
feasted. Breaches of social discijiline are enquired into and 
punished by their spiritual ^uido during liis tour of visitation, 
ilosl p<*ople teach their buys as well as their girls to read and 
write Kanare.se and Marathi. 

Kanoja'S, returned as ninnbering ] 7 ^, are found thiidy seattered 
over th(* whole* district. Some are* beggars, ‘^onu* w..ichni(‘ij, and 
SOUKi petty tradt*rs and sweet meat-selh*!**-. 'J’ln y nro a branch of 
tl\e Kaimyakulqas, whe do leU (*at witli tluMn. hom'i is North 

India and their home tongue is IImdii'^t.ini. 'J’liey are* not jiernia- 
iient setth-rs and (jeeasionally vi^it iln'ii* native land.’ 

Ka'nva'S arc rt'tiirm*<la'' numbci*ing I-*''' and a>^ found all over tho 
district cxc(‘pt tlie snbdni''ions of J»j|;»j.ur and Imli. Almo-tall 
the Brahmans at llkal are Kiinxii*' and tle*y are herofhtarv village 
accountants of a good many ^mall \ lil.igc'. in t he neiglili(uirhor)d. 
'riiey are found in tin* Badiimi ‘>ub-di\i-iou, ami there aUo lioM 
several liereditary village-eh*rks}nj»>. 'J'ii‘*y ditTer in no impor¬ 
tant particular from l)c'>li.i-ib*> who l-ndc d ovn nii them and 
neither eat nor marry It li them Ih liign and Konkana'^th IJriUnnans 
eat but do not marry with them 'Tliey are lui'.bamlmcn, juaests, 
and nion(*yh'nders, and are \\ell off. 

Ka'rhRdE'S, rctiirm'd ii> i.iimbering - bland as b.nnd in ‘^mall 
numbers in all the larger Milage^, cane* •»iigjn.ill\ tr-m Kanid in 
Siitfira. Some an* (*mplo\c(l a*' (•■•••k" by Mar\\aji \ am-', arc 

well-to-do m(*rchants, and >oiije an* ]M*ity dealer*^. Tli-Higli haig 
settled in the ib'.irict, tliey v mt th'-ir engin.d h-mn* froni time to 
time preferring to marry their childieii to their cM*‘tc-{>ei)ph- at 
Karluid 'J’lieir cuNt»imN ilifl'er little from the emtem*- <*f I te^lia'.ths.- 

Konkanasths (»r (’m rr\\ \NS are n‘turm'd as numbering I 
and as found tlmdy seatter»*d over tlie di^irict. 'Ftiey are immigrants 
from tho Konkan Asiar.i-^ mein.*ry remain^ the .•lde'^T famiJie*> came 
during the time of Fb j.-ijnir rule, s'lme a> lu*gg.ir- and ^<»nie in sc.ircli of 
employment. 'rinMi* nuinber ini’rei^»*d aii'l ih-*\ ]>!’-«v|ieievl umb r the 
Peshwas.andsincf the cnuntr\ p.is'-ed ii* tin l'!iiLdi-h man\ ('hitpa\ ans 
liave corneas (lovernnn-nt servant'., ^mn* of uhom are settled in the 
di.strict. They are landliohh'rN, (iovi*rnuieni Ner\Mtii>, ('ook-, imuiey- 
leiiders, mid bt*ggars. They an* t.mer taller, and better-le itured 
than other Brahmans. I’lu'ir home tongue n Maratlii bin out old 'ors 
they speak Kanaresi* 'I’liey are intellegeiit, frugal, sober, indus¬ 
trious, and enterprising. ^Iaii\ of tln iii are >M ll-to.do. 

Shanvis are ri'tnrned as numbering sL\t\-nine and as f«)und in 
small luimber.s in Badami, Bagalki»{, Bagi‘\adi, Ibjapur, and lliiu- 
guiid. They arc emigrants I'njiii B(*lg:ium and Dharuar. 'riuy are 
Ouvernmont servants. I'heir cu.stoins do not ildfer from the customs 
of Belgaum JShoiivi.s which are de.scrd>ed in tho Belgaum Statistical 
Account. 

* Kanoja custoiua are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 

^ Koukanasth ciistomfl are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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Tirguls aro returned as numbering eiglitoon and as found only 
in Bilgevadi and Bijapur. They are supposed to have come from 
the Telugu eenmiry about 200 years ago. They have no sulMiivisions. 
^'heir family stocks are Bharadvilj, Kaushik, Kasyhap, Jiohit, and 
Nap; and persons belonging to tlie samo family stock do not inter- 
niaiT}'. Their home tongue is Kauarese. They are dark, middle- 
sized, muscular, liardworking, and .sober. ^J'hey aro gardeners and 
as a class are well oil and free fi'om debt. Tliey are Smarts, 
worship all Brahmaiiieal gods, kee]) the usual Hindu holidays and 
fasts, and make pilgrimages to Allahabad, Ihmart's, Niisik, and 
Tuljapnr. Their customs d(» not dilh'i* from those of the Ueslnsths 
who look down tm them, ami though they use -vNater brought by 
them do not take food cooked by them. Hreaches of caste rules 
are emjuired into and settled by caste eoiineils 

Vidurs, ri‘tnrn(‘d as numlaM-inir eiithty-^'Cven and as found in 
small numbers m i>;lgev;nli, Hi]a|mr, and Siinlgi. are said to be the 
illegitimate de'^eimdants of Brahmans. Their name is traced to 
Vidur tli(‘ ilh‘gitimat(‘ muj of \'\a> om^ of tin* leading clmracter.s in 
the Malialiliarai. d’htw have no subdivisions, but })ers(»ns kmavn to 
belong to the same familie" do not interniarrv. 'riieir customs do not 
difler Iroiii those ot the Dealiusths, who iieulier eat nor marry W'itli 
them 

Brahmaiiieal Hindus ]aTniaiit*iitly settled included thirty-ouo 
divisions with a total .streno-th of or dS SS per cent of tho 

Hindu pojailatioii. The details are. 
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Agarvalsaia* returned as nnmbernig twenty and as found only 
in Bijapur. Their names, burnames, sl.,ck-iiaines, and family-gods do 
not differ from those of the AtrarvaKof Baiidliarjmr witli whom they 
both eat and marry. Tliey are said to liave come about 150 years ago 
for trade purposes aiidare said to be descendial from Jtajput ancestors. 
They are tall, w'hcat-coloured, mn.seular, and manly. 'Ihiiir home tonguo 
is Mardthiaiid they live in one-.storeyed terrace-ro(jfe<l houses of mud, 
using the same dress and food as’ tho Belgaum Manithas. Their 
hereditary professnm issellingperfunies,but they arc also husbandmen. 
They are rol]giou.s, respecting Brahmans and employing them to 
perform their cereraonie.s. Their spiritual guide is a North Indian 
Brahman whose head-quarters arc at Poona. They aro a hardworking, 
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thrifty, neat, and orderly peoplo. The only pecnliar feature in their 
marriapfe coremony is that, on the morning of the day before the 
wedding, they set a post in the ground and spread wheat before 
the post and ou the wlnvit set a srnnll water-pot. On the water-pot 
is set a lamp wliich they keep burning for fiv^e days. On tho 
wedding day wlion the lucky moment comes, tho bride and bride¬ 
groom sit facing the lamp and the post 'J’heir death ceremonies 
do not dilT(M* from those of Rajputs. Offences against caste rules 
are rare, ^rhey are punisli'Ml hy fine or of caste according to 
theoj)inion of the majf»rity of the (*asteiu(‘ii at meetiug.-^ helil subject 
to confirmation by their s]uritual t(‘aeher. 'riiey teacli their boys to 
read and write but <!') net take to new ]nirsiuts 

Bodstrs, or Borads,' are n‘turne(l as nuniboi'ing 21,202 and 
as foiiiul over tin* ^Y]uJlc di^ti'ict Tlu'V are especially crirnmon in 
Thidami in tlio south. .Aconlinir to tlu'ir own story the founder 
of their trlbf' was one Kannay\a, a fowhu' and hunter, a devout 
worsliipper of Shiv PIojimmI with In'-dt‘V it ion Slii v and his wife 
appeared to Kanuavya aiul iilTored him a (dmiee of boons. Kannayya 
praye<l Shiv to mako him and Ins di'^isnidants sure shots and to 
make his and tlicir lamK irrow* e<»rn wnthout much lab'Mir or water. 
The goil granteil his ]irnvor, and all llodars are good marksmen and 
live hy hunting and f<>w’liii'.r, growing only the rr//»/cr"ps wdiieb 
W'ant neither much wat(‘r nor much car**, d'lu* names ni common 
us(5 among men are Uhitmippa, l);i‘'app‘i, DinL’‘ti ppn, Il.inmappa, 
Kankaiina, and Riimappa ; and among U(»men rdiimavva. Diiriravva, 
Hanrnavva, llamavva, RaIlL'■a^'^a, and Yallavva. 'J’he Kanareso 
word tippn nr father is added to tli** naim*^ of men, and ninii or 
mother to the names of wemon. Mo^t <»f ihcir '-urimnios are phico 
names, Ailgaliiavru, t’hiinalgikar, Khanapnrkar, and Snhkirikar. 
These iiame'i are not ]K'cii!iar to })articular fannlu-s, and persons 
having the satm* surnames are allowed to intermarry. 

They are divided into Hcrad'' ]ir'»])er wdio o*,» about wuth the 
image of tin* goddi‘.ss DurL'-Murgavv.i in a box »>n their bead, f3as 
Berads, Xaikmaklus or chiel’.s’ >ons, and Rani'i^lii Berails, who 
neither eat togetlu-r nor intmanarry. 'Jdie only one of tlie'^c classc.s 
who are funiid in Kal;ldgi are the Naikmaking. AVitli a few 
exceptions, all an* dark and cui''cular,ami nf nudtllc hciglit,with round 
faeos, flat clu*eks, thin hp<, aiul lank or fnz/hal hair. Their home 
tongue is corrupt Kaiiare.M*, and some out of dooix speak incorrect 
^larathi. Tlu* well-to-do live in one-.Mon*\cd housc>', w ith either 
stone or inml walls and torniced roofs, co'^ting U) to 1,20 tRs. tiO- 
200); the ])oorer families live in lints whudi are luiilt at a nominal 
cost. Tlu'ir dwellings are dirty uml untidy and are generally 
used as cow’-liouses as well as dwellings. Their house goods include 
a few cleiirily-kopt metal drinking vessels and ])lares and earthen 
cooking vess(‘ls together worth tl to .110 (lis. 10-Kin). Tho 
well-to-do kot*p servants of their own ca'^te who, excdusivc of food 
and raiment, cost them 11 to £2 10s. (Rs. 10-2o) a year. They 
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keep cattle aed liiintiiig' docfs. They are great eaters, but poor cooks, 
and have a special fondness for sour and pungent dishes. Their staple 
food is bri'ad, split-pnlse, millet, and vt^gi'tahles, of which they take 
three meals. IIis food costs a man about 1 (1 a.) a day. Their 

holiday dishes are /»o//.s- or sugar rolly>])olit‘s, ])ulso broth or and 
hidbttif or siigar-iliimpling'^, inohi'-Jses casetl in dougli and .stowed, 
pr<*])ared only on Xti'j-jxtnchmi in Shrdvan or duly-Aiignst. They are 
said to use all llesli exci'pt pnrk. I’hey eat fle.sh as often a.s they can 
affoi'd It, (‘\(*i’pt on Saturday nhieli is saered to Maniti or (»n Tuesday 
which IS sacrt‘tl to Yallamina. On Mdnutrmi that i.s the day b(»fore 
Dasara in ()cr«ilu‘r tluy co(»k ami tdTcr lle.sh t<^ the goddess 
Bliavaiii. Some drink lh|U(ir <laily, anti nmst driidv at the MohaiTam 
time, but on the wliolc tlicy arc mixlcratc drinkers. Some drink 
liemp-watcr or Idt nn/, >nim‘ Mimkc hcm})-fl»»wcrs or f/d/i/u, and 
some eat opium. v.)l‘l;ite the u^e of narcutu‘h lias been sprc‘ading. The 
men shave thi‘ bead e\c«‘])t the top-knot, and tlu‘ face exivpt tho 
moiistacbe. The num wt‘ar a lu‘aiKcarl‘, a waistcloth or breeches, 

Ji coat or •'hoiiblcrclotli, and >lio(‘s or ^and;lK, t.igt*tlicr costing S-'J. 
to do.''. (I?''. Ul’)). '1’lu‘ir ornament'^ are earrings, siher bangles, 
ami a ''ilvor gir«lle, to«jotber worth t- to ib (l{s. :2l)-b0). 
AVonu n tio the liiiir in a loo'.o knot at tlie liack of the lieud, and 
dres'' in ,i bat ko<l b<idne \Mtli >liort ‘'loosesaud ill a robi* whose 
skirt Hot pa''''od bark hot ns con the It ct and wlio-c upper mid is 
drawn t»vcr the licad A woman’'^ dit*^-^ c<iht'- 12.'-*. to oUn, (IN.O-l.j) 
a \car. 'I’liey nncmi* ear tumaniv lit--, iio^i'-rinL’’'', 'wristlets, armlets, 
and iiccklav't'", wortl ll to t." (IN. lU-b(b, the poor have only 
one oimanicnt, the Im’k.oivnin’ iicclJace Wv>rtli 2s. 1). 

Exc('])r a lew of tlh^ well-to-do ami llio-c wdio art‘ nie-smigers 
and constables, the inoii ami women are so unnd\ in their dress 
that among Iniih-ela---- Hindus Ih'dar is a common term for a 
{?]ovcn. M'»st liaxe a sl<u'e nt tl »ili'-s ft»r li-did.iv use, the 
woinon k(‘op]ii_»- tlifii iii.irnai::e dit^s**< with c.ire for grand 
oceasioiis. 'I’lie Ih 'l.ii*-- wir* ioi*uiorly a warlike' datiL^eroiis ela.ss, 
iiott»rious tliieVi " .uitl hejliw'av robliers. At pri*soiif as a el.-iss tliey 
are or<Ier]\, Iui^'iInvoi kine’, llirdtN, lio-piiabh'. ami frt'o from erime. 
Some are liU'-liandmeii, s.uno \ illage waieljmcu o»* t-iln bohling free 
graiit.s <*f land, and soim* are l.iixuir* 'Some oi flu* hiisbandnien 
till their own land.s and enjoy the product'. s,»nie till land belonging 
to other.s paying eitlicr a tbini or a hall of tlie ])rodnce. ^J'Jieir 
Women and clnldren lielp in the lii hl. Fit'Kl-labourers, men 
as well a.s w'uinen, are paid m gram, men getting corn worth about 
ij<L (4 (O.) and woimm eoni w’ortli about 'Jd. (2 u.v.) a day. 
Some (d' them add to tlieir income by -elling milk and clarified 
butter. Tliey suflered hea\ iiy in the i Mb famine and many have 
not yet redeemed their lands from ]nortg*ago. They have credit 
with moneylc'iiders and borrow at twelve to twenty-four per cent 
a year. They call theinselws Xaikmaklus or cliieN' sons; others 
call tliem Jierads or Bedars. High-class Hindus rank them below 
iMusalmjins. They rank thcm.selves with Manitha Kuiibis and other 
lield-working cla.s.ses, and look dow’u on Holias, Madiga, ami 
other impure classc.s and even on Vadars and Lanian.s. They st4i.i*t 
for their fields soon after daybieak, but, except w’hou tho 
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li/rht crops have to be looked after, they seldom work after midday. 
Except when }iardpresHt3d they do ijot work their bullocks on 
Monday, as Afonduy is sjichmI to Easavanna, who^-cs animal form is 
a bull. A family of fiv(; spends 12.y. to £1 (Ks. d-JO) a month on 
food/and 8.'.*. to LI lO.v (Rs. i-lo) a y<*ar t>n clothes. 'J’he birth 
of .Tr child costs 11 rich Jhirad I l.s'. tr> £1 7- 10), a middle-class 

fainily S.v. to I2.v. (Its. l-b), and a ])o(»r f.iiiiily --v. to 4.'^. (Rs. 1--). 
His son’s wedding costs a rich man L-r) to €4'^ f Jbs. .‘IdO- RtO) and 
Ids dau^lit(‘r’s L1 to Lo (R-. lO-oO*; a ninldle-ela.^^ . man spends 

£10 to £20 rRs.l00-20()j nil hi« son’s weddniL** and L2 to £-> ( Rs 20- 

80) on Ins dnim'litfr’^ ; and a pom man spninb £tj to ♦. lo TIN OO-JOO) 
on his Sf>n’.s weddmjjT and £1 to £2 Ht". l()“2n, on his daiioliler’s. A 
death in a rich man’s tamilv co^'ts £2 to £ * ( R- 2<)-8o , in a middle- 
class family £1 to £I h*s {R^. 10-1.%., and in a poor taniily lOs to 

£1 (Rs.o-lO). As a ela^-^ Rislars are n'liiri.mj, 'rinar fan.ily 

deities are l)iir;ravva, Mallik.irjnn, Mariiti, \%*nlvat(‘--li ami ^'allamina, 
whose iinaLO"«, made eiiher of mppm* bi'a'^^ or silver, they k»'e]> in 
their houses. J’liey woi^lnp their lion-e i^ods urom rallv alt>‘r batliinj^ 
on Tm'sdax-!, and Saturday^, <in full orm-w m'".n da\^, and on other 
liolidays Idiev «>ib*r ilmir hoii'-n tr, mU h.od on (la\s when they 
batin' before cookmo Ih'snh's tlnnr taniil\ 'jods lh*dar^ woV'.hip 
all ifiiivln oods <‘sp(M lallv l«».Mi ..r \ilhe_ro it-mU ami L’o(hle^^e<, of 
whom tln*ir favouril'*s m*,. Marnti and \ vank.it*‘sh. 'I’iifV k-s'p in'*st 
Hindu holidays, clnelly m S« ptemiier-1 h t-.l.i i, Jflr'ill m 

Octob<‘r-X<»v(>ml»(*r, and t hr J>Arn/ or t )rtMbi r-N'•vnnlK i new moon 
on which and on the 1/%*;/./>////>// or !.)♦•. .-mb* r-.laniun*\ nrw moon 
like the Raddis tlmy prrtoriii t In* ihim/'n n l’h*hUi ite biki' Ibnhli'- tliey 
also hold ch-innjs or iirld le.ists. ni lioiior of Ldv^hini.- 'I’liey fa^t on 
all Mondays in (tr .1 nls-.Vnr'tmt ainb.n all (n’dinarv Saturdays 

and'riieNd.i\ a when they t,ikt‘ «»id\ om* iiiral in the t‘\eiiiiiLT. Ih'^nles 
food I'ooked after batiiino’, on all biir day^- lhe\ on\>r tlie o'ods 
cocoanuls, dry dates, smj-n-, mol.is-.‘s, eamplmr, and inenme I'hey 
claim ValiMiki, tlu* aiiMirr ot the Raiii.ix.ma, a^ a ea-tefellow. 
As Valmiki was de\oied to Rama, the '^I'Venih iiuMi iia! loii of 
Vishnu, the IhalarN idemify e\er\ ir"d with Ram, and bej'in their 
WDi’hliip by ultrnMo' the wenl Ram. They ].a\ vh teieiice to 
Bralimaiis ami call them to oflieiate at thnr marriaLTO'^ ’riie\ have 
faith in sonth^aN imlt, coii-'ult a^tn'leir.-r", and ha\e laith in 
RoRct'ry. I'licy Im\e an liereditarv married ;; ir’i errelmims teaeher 
wli%) belon^^s to their own ca>te and m the relnri-ais and social 
boaAl of their coimnmiity. All social diNj.utes are tied by him as 
Social head or huiltinnt nl. He ha» power ti* ]>ut out of ea'-ti anyone 
. ^no breaks ea-^te ruks niul t.* allow' them bark wdien atonement is 
Uinde. On his death he is succeede«l by lii^ son. It a woman is 
put out of caste, either for adultery or for eatiiitr with a member of a 
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* This and the other v.^tanat. s i.f mi>ulhl\ i»f h\iui: is traujol nu the lu^is that 
tho family has to huy n'l.iil the *;r.uu an.l otlui artielos it ust s ’Ilu aitual cash 
paymouts of the hulk of the uiuUllo aii.l Kmci i.nicra Mhocitlui iro.w K'laiiiorare 
wholly or partly paid lu ^raiti must thcicfoic lHMsuisidi*i,ihI\ hs^ tli.in the csiiiiiatos. 
The tigurtis ineutiomsl m the text ao' not more than roiiifh rs,tinialcs of the \aIiio of 
the articles which under ordinary circiiinstanecH the ditlcicut claMsca of the people 
<iOasume. •’ Details i»f tfnnj/or# and chaitiy* are gixeu below under Kaddis, 
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lower casto, before she is allowed back her head should bo shaved in 
the presence of the k(dtimnui. The present practice is to cut off five 
hairs of lier head with a razor, and for the cHste-officer or mallavva 
to touch lier tongue with a live coal of rui wo(»d. A little liquor is 
also given her to drink as lujnor is tlioiight to purify her body. When 
a man is guilty of ine(‘st with a kinswoman of bis own stock or 
qnfrn he has to purify himself by sliaving his moustache, beard, 
and fo])“knoi, by liailiing in cold water, and by drinking a small 
(juantity of liijimr in the presence of the guide and ca,ste-])eop]o. 

After tlie birlli of a eliild the midwife cuts the navel cord, bathos 
the fluid and mot lier in warm water, and lays tliein on a cot in a 
retired jiart ot tin* hoiise. The mother is given a mixture of molasses, 
drv coeoji-kernel, dry dates, dry ginger, and ]H‘pper, and is fed on 
boiled rice, wlu*at jniddings, and boded millet mixed with molasses 
and (‘lanhed butter. A noman nniiains iincl(‘an for five days 
aft('r child-birth. During each of i)i(*se live* days her head is 
an(»iiit(‘d with clarified inittd*, h(‘r body is riihhcd with turinerio 
powdin* mixed with od, she* i'^ bathed with warm watin*, ami an 
fill then ]><•! with burning enwnliintx eaki's is laid \)em‘alh her cot. 
'riu' child IS rublual with oil and hatlual with waini w’atcr. 
Vnliki'iiioNt local Jbahinaiiie Hindis, Ihalars do not ]>erform any 
fiftli-tlay Cd’oinonN. I roin the ^i\th to the tlurteiMith tin* ninth(*r 
and child are batlu'd exi ry ^ec* nd day. 'riic child is nainod and 
cradled on the thirteenth, and millet, wheat, irn'cn gram, beans, and 
jiiiIm* mixod too-ftlji'i’ are st rved to all jin'^ent. 'rin* hair of a child, 
whether a briy ('r a ltiiI, i^ cut ior tlie fir^t tinn* mther during the 
fir>t or the tliird month alter I>irth. A tru 1 ‘^hould bi* maiTied when .she 
isbetw(H*ii >j\ month'' and twelve ye.ars old.* Tin* (itler (d marrnigo 
C(»Mje*'inun the bo\ pan nls AVhen a match i*-jiroposml, the hoy’s 
father with fi'KoaD. to tin*'jirr> liouse and gives the giiTs mothor 
4.S. f llv, tl) and thrce-rjiiai*i<‘tNot a pound <»f sugar, puttinga little .‘^ngar 
into the girl's ujouth. lie doclare'> in the jirc'^enee f»f ca‘'te-p(*oplo 
that the gnl lu'troihed to hi^ son, ainl is treated to two meals, 
one 'Uj tin* 1ir«-t and another (»n tin* m-xt day. Aft(T tin* soeoiid 
(iiniu'r, he return" liome with his ])arty after fixing a Ineky day 
for the wedding. At a bu ky boar by tlio hel]i of a Brahman 
a^trologi-r tlie boy’v. t.itlier goes tothegirb." to perbuan the hlntstnyi 
or betrotlial lakiiig witli hiin a robi* w'orth lO.s-. (Its. b), livi» bodieo- 
cloth" worth (Be. Ij each, a coeoannt, ti\e liry dates, five 

betelnnt", live tiinnm-ic roots, and five ]d.mtains, or some silver or 
gold fUMiameiit". '^I'he''e things an* laid before the girl’s liou.so 
god.s. Uie brnlegrooin’s latlier tells the girl to put on tin* rolu* ai d 
the onnimeuls lie lias brought, and seating li{*r on a black blankoB 
lays in her lap the coiv^anut and oth(*r articles ahuig witli a handful 
of rice. ^J’he guests are given lietel leaves ami beb*luiits and 
KUgoir. To till" betrothal village ofliec'r.-'as w'ell ns Lingayat priests 
an* called. The l»oy’s lather and his friends are treated to a feast 
of sugar-dumplings or ktulhna and elarifuid Imttcr, and next day 


^ The <l.'nij^ht<rs r>f \ii<lowK their «eeoTiri huHlianrlfi marry «f»n« of widown hy their 
second huMbiinds , and dauglit<.rB by first husbands marry sons by first husbaadfs. 
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to suj^ar roily-polios. On the lucky day fixed by an astrologer 
the bride and her friends come to the brid(‘groom^s wlicre she and 
her mother alone remain the rest of her party being lodged in a 
separate house. Soon after she counts, the bride and bri(j(‘groom 
are rubbed with turmeric paste, and bathed in water. 'J’lie bathing 
water is taken from two ])nts round which a scjuare or sunjl lias 
been drawn and a j)ot set at each corner of the* sf|iian‘ and encircled 
by a cotton thniad which runs round the n(‘ck of eacli jiot. After 
his batli the bridegroom f)uts on gay cloflies and tljo f j-idc is dressed 
in a wJiite robe and while* bodice, and both j/o and bow Jjcfnro the 
house gods. On returning tliey are served wifli a na'a! of eo(iked 
millet, p(‘a-sou]) or sf/r, and claritieil l)utter. Next day tivt* married 
mengt) beyondtlie village border and return to tin* villau-e bfuindary 
or to the village Miirutfs temple, bringing two saplings one of 
/i/fl (jnuihli or milk ])ost tlie other <»f h(t}tthtnf>imh/L or mariiae’e booth 
post. At tlie temple a marra*d wonriii washes tlieir faces and 
waves a lighted lamp rouiui h(‘ads. "flew then ci'lie* in pro¬ 

cession to the brnlegHKnn’s and drue tlie f-aphiej" into the frruuml 
in front of llie fiou^'O to ivinn t\ke inain n\ marvi.ej**' 

which is afterwards hudt with a maniaLTi alt.n In tin* evi*ning 
they are gtv(‘n a dinner ofeouk^-d indlet. Alim ^iipji- r tie Lrod«h*-.s 
Airaui or Lakshini is W(M‘^hi|»}M‘d. rnur i lav bin ket^ ea* h abu* to 
bohl aboul a (juart, a pilcht r, and a ‘'Hull p -t are brought in 
procession from t he jxttter’v hou^o w'ln» i-' gisnmire-^ed b"‘den-•ngli 
for a g(MHl meal. Jii tlie >m.i!l pot tw(* little'-tiek-'a!‘» laid with 
two bett*l l(‘ave.s tied to them by colt* n thn-ad. 'I'lie^t- two ^tii-ks 
are called n(nihi}ns or Ihun’'- airow^. 'Tlie binleirrooni jind bride 
W’lth tis'o married women balhi' iii water trom a -.»./»// nr jiiieher and 
dress in haste. They liow to the hon*'i* lT'xK and an- ie<l on 
vermicelli «»r.v/e/</yn ami t he on s\\ t-et eakos orOntho 

third day, the bruh* ami bn(h’gr<»om are aLMin bathed, ib’O'N'.eib and 
ttiken to bow before the iamily god-^. Some im'u beh-nging to the 
briile's part\ put vermicelli in a ImuiIioo cover if with a new 

clotli, and take it to the brideo'roiunN 'bill's pro'-eiiT I'^ called the 
sunji hhuimn' sijuare earlh-onering It i" t-uiched by tlie bnd-*grooin 
ami eaten by live men, thiee belonging to the brnl'-groom'-. t*arty 
and two to the bride’s. 'The bride and bridegi"oni are na nnied on 
abulJock, the bridegroom wearing tin* marijage con.net ami iho brido 
a Hower-iiet on her liead. They liovv bet-'i'c the village Miiruti, 
break acocoanut, ami eaeh ]>ays the pru-'^t lb/. (1 ./ >, who names 
tlieir fjotras or taniily-stoek''. Meanwhile, four men, >ons i.f 
W'omon by their liist hu.^bamU, stand at the e«irner^ id'a s(juari*, pass 
round a cotton thread moistened with elarilied butler ami milk, 
take it off, and twist it with a livefold plait. It is eohmivd red 
by a mixture of lime and turnu’ne powder ami with a piei-e v»f tur¬ 
meric tied to Its end is vvonml round tin* bndegr«»oms wrist. A 
similar thread is prepari*d ami tied rouml the brule’.s wn-r. Meaii- 
wliilo a lirahmiiu draws a lucky dam en>ss or m red paste 

in the centre of a lu'wly washed white sheet. Cbi their return from 
tho temple of Miirnti, the bride and bridi'grotnn are set facing each 
other, the bridegroom staudiiig on a stone slab and tho bride in a 
new basket with millet iu it. The Brahmau priest holds a cloth 
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between tlioni^ and repeats mangahtsldak or luck-giving verses. At 
the end of eacli verse the priest throws rice on the he«nds of the boy 
and girl, an<l the guests join in the rice throwing. The priest tells 
the bridegroom to touch the mangahtdra or luck-giving necklace; 
and fastens it round the bride’s neck; and kanlanis or wristlets 
are also tied to the bri<legr<^om’s right wrist and to the bride’s left 
wrist. Brahmans and Jdngar.'if priests, both of whom attend, are 
given money gifts, and the ulliciatiiig ])riest, who is a Bnilnnau, is 
paid 2.V. to 't.v. (Bs.l-^) in cash. 'fUe \wide’s bvXhvT tveuV'^ the 
casto-poop\o to a v\\\\uev, iu\d the V>v\iVegv»»nm’s Vathev gives them a 
supper. After tliirN the hrtde ai\d brulegrotnn live timt‘s mb each 
other with turmeric paMe. Ih‘tw«-en iniie ami twelve at night, tho 
bride ami lii’idegromn are mouiifeil mo a Imlloi k ami led to the local 
Marutrs tianple to bow to t]u» idol, w liort* t he\ break a eoetiauut, and 
each pav" the ]inc-.t 1 I /. •,! n I’ortiamingtheir //o/rf/.vorramily-stoeks. 
dVheii the piocevv.1011 re.iela*^ the brHh‘groonr< hoii'^e, a eocoaunt 
is uav(‘d round tlu' marru‘il couple ami brokmi as an ollVnng to evil 
s]nnts 'rill' bride and bruleirro'Un are then led, or if ytuing aro 
carried to th'* ood-rooni to bow t" the h< misi' god**, when' they eat tho 
hhitm or eurth-oiVeriiig Clipper w ilh thna* uiariu'd wtuiii'u and twt> 
men. Aftei ''Upjier. the bride ami brideL’r>»oni are .Ni-ated on a bhitik(*t, 
oil a »']• ru't -"-at At tla- end I'ach oTtlifm says the lUlierh 

iianii' and tin- t p-m ' i-li.iph-t taken Ii-i>ni the brnlegrooniks bead and 
theflower-net lr.<in tin bnde’^ , ami the Imde’s parly an' treated to 
vormiee]]] or .v/,»/•///,/. Ne\» exoinnir conie*>the n>rfrnli ay snako- 
xviwsJiip, and a Ijrah h},>ni, or'-iiake-w < •r'^hip eart li-»‘llenng feast is 
gisi'iito tln-ilxe married wennm w ho bi oiiobt Lak^lnni’^ jars tVoin 
ihe porter^ heii^e. d'he biideV m -ther liaicU her d.iughter to 
tin* molhei‘-in-]aw a'*king her l<i tn-al tin* o')!’! a< her own daughter. 
’Dll' nee wirli which the brid*'-s lap was Idled at the rnvif or return 
j)roees>i..n jsceu.ked, otlered to llie hon*.e Lfods, and eaten by the 
liou-^e-jMs >ple w H h I riend-* and 1 ojat n ms. 'Dik end'* the marriage, and 
Ilex I day the weddine* lmh "I'- h a\c t"r their homi's. Stuni' take the 
bride to the bnd* Ln'-'-mj’'* on the day alter tins fi-a^t and some after 
a lew day-.. I’he girl n-main'* then* ti>r a dav or two and dui's not 
go to live with her hii-b-md bolon* •-he eoine> of aLo*. They perform 
110 ceri'inonN wln-n a o-nl comes ol ai/e. 'Fhey allow and praetiso 
wnhov mainage and polygamy ami allow* divorce. J’oljuiidry is 
unknown. 

Witli a few* cxcepnon- they burn their dead. 'The body is washed 
and dr("'->ed, tin brow ot a doa<l man i.> i-uld»ed with ashes, and tho 
ht'ad of a dead W’otn.ni i-* dei-ked with a llower-net. ^I’hey carry 
their dead on a bier except tin* ]»oor who carry them in an old 
blanket. Attc-r burning i/rbinwing* tin* body, tin* funeral party 
bathe and relurri to the house of mouriiing. ( in the third day, tho 
mourners lake riei', ifhtuhU or .‘'cmicireular eaki'S, and water to 
tlio burning ground in a small new earthen j>ot, and lay them 
near the fijiot wli(*ro the deceasc'd was burnt or buried. They 
wait till a cruw^ touches the oITtring. If no crow couios to eat, tho 
chief mounuT promises to tak(' care of the deeeased’a children. 
If even after this the crows refuse to eat they give the food to a 
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cow and pfo liojno. On the sovcntli, niuth, or eleventh day, the ashes 
and honos of tho doad an' ^athorod and thrown into water and 
friends and relations anj ftiJisteil. At the end of a nnjntli friends and 
rolationsa.ro asked to a fea,st at which goat’s fhhsh is served. Some 
hold a mind-rito at the eial of Llie first ytiar only ; others at the end 
of (3vcry year. They have a lar^c coiniminity anrl their social 
disputes are enquire<l into and s(*ttl(‘d l)y thti h(‘adinMn or hatfun'ini, 
whoso ^lecisious lire e>\\foYoed Uy pwtiinu owV td e\\s\o any one, w\vo 
\\ejj;\ec*ts tUein. \V\\cn U\t* headioan sxt^.to < h<i enWs 

some ronpi'ctahle cast(Mnen, ami with then* convent d<*h\crs pid*'- 
inont. Soiric'of thoni "f'nd t In'ir In i\ s and one (»r two semi their 
pfirls to school, 'riie Imvs learn to read, wnie, ;in.l w.u-k e:ey sums. 
Under British rule tIn* cliarviclei* and c.jiiditioii ofth** l5'Ml.ir>, ]i.i/(3 
greatly improved. In spitf.mif thou- '.ulleiing from the UTo famiue, 
they may h(‘ eon<idt‘red a ri-mL< claw. 

Bhois, or Pal.imjiiln-IteartM*-, aie renirnetl a-n iinmh* rimj’ ^>^2 and 
as found all over the divirra, e^p'oi.iMy in Jndi. 'Tii'' Irui).' ^pf-ech 
of sonu‘ is .Marathi and "f other- Kaiiart •* d’h* u.‘]!-T'>-d • li\e in 
oiie-storeved siih^laiiMal hoii-"v wth tlat r i-'fv and rho ]> » a* in mnd- 
walled huts, ddiev are dark and -tp nj, \\ith i<‘j-i\i’- { ‘atart v, and 
of iniddlo iiciLrlit. d’h*' mi ll We If a "’n.dl (de ip h .i i-e.n i ^ w all, 

ami .sliorL drji\\er<. .''■'oim* '-liaNe the la • 1 <!'*in , • t h* r^ lei\i tlio 
top-knot, ddie witineii \\<*ar the full Miihoh.i i.'he niihoii! pa-s¬ 
ing the skirt h.ack between tb ‘ lee( a 1 1 .mI je,. wif h a ]>aek and ** 11 ' rt 
Hleove*^, and ^‘*l,ls^ haiiLde^. ddn y laiid t n* ir li ur with a < ett- ai vi fmg 
hut do not (leek it witli 11 »\\ej v ..r use |.iK.> id a* ddi-‘V aia* ma eh - in 
in their drev^ and have a liking for lm\ *1 nr- d'h* ir -tanle diei 
is linlian millet bread, tish, and veg.a.d^lev, and on b, Inl.ixv ilieyuar 
ile.sh and drink liipior ddie\ a»e dirt\. but aefvt', lia^lw' rking, 
thrifty, and e\en-tem]>ered ddear h ‘re-iitary | v..n.v..i.,n i- ejfr\ing 
jialaiapiins, but ni"vt e.iteh li-h and v..me till bin*l. ddi-*y are Ih.ih- 
inaiiical Hindu*-, keepimr all oidniiry liolid-nv an \ p.i\ ino ]) alI'-ular 
di'votion to Amba-lilniN.mi, d.aiba, Kli mdob.i, anil \ .-Imn I'lieir 
onl^> eeri'inonicv are lai l!u' inea-ioiiv of birih. nariiage. and ile.aii, 
(firls should be innrried befort’ thes conn' “f n-je. d’he b..\’v fatlrw 
lias to pay tlu' giiTv father ♦..? to b I < IN. Jit- I'*'. A IhMlimaii pra vt, 
oificiaics at inarriaoov .md .» (lov.'ai at d«'iihv. In t!ie oiar’-iago 
cen'inony the brideLTiiom >iand- on a I 'W -i . d and the biide on .i. 
biiskid containing bits of ihrenl oj v.iri-ai-e' l--ur- ddi ;> Iniin their 
doad and mourn ten d.i\ v. d’he fuii* r.il iitev .-a*« p'rn'rni' d he(ut«eti 
the eleventh and tin* tlnrti'eiith. W idow-man la-je and pol\eamy 
are practised and pol\ainir\ is unknown. Biea-'lu - "f ea-te ruh'S 
arc pimish(*d according to theopniini of the ea-ti'inen vubj. ct i> 
confirmation by then* liiTi'ditary hi'adman who m c.dled car'/ 

dyovanunj ami ^^llo bebrngv to iln'ir own emte. Bluis do not send 
their hoys to school or t.ike to in \v pnrvijns. 

Gavandis, or Masons, are retiirm*d as numbering 7l<h)aiidas 
found allovor tin* disti-ict and in greaievt minibers in Hagi'vadi. 
I'hoyhavo no story of tlu'ir origin oi* of any former '-etth'ment, 
names in common nsi* among men are IJanamaiita, Mallappa, 
^\i*yilppa, Pirappa, and Sangajiiia ; and among women, lihagavva, 
877-J3 
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Gaiiiravva, Janakavva, Malavvn, Pul^lRav^’Tl, Satyavva, ami Yalnvva. 
The Kanarese iipfui or fatlier is added to men's names, and own or 
motlier to an omen’s name.*!. Their surnames are iJhamliganvvtirii, 
Rhamdivilravarn, Chyanindia\rn, (indatiavrn, (jausliavni, Khin- 
diavrn, Jjaniavrii, Modenavrn, lianiyanavni, and Sliingriavni. 
They hav(‘ neitlier divi-iniiv; i\(»r fainily-stoeks, and persons bearing 
the same surnames eamuit internuirry. 'J\) lor)k at they ditTer little 
from <lu*l<M*:i 1 Knnbis oX(‘e}»t that tlu'yare somewhat dark(‘r and taller. 
Tliey speak a corni]»t Kanarese at latme and Manitin anil Hindustani 
abroad. They Iim' in one-^trwexed lioiisi's with inml and stone walls 
and tliatclied rot>l'., tlim'r house gorwh^ im haling earthen vessels 
with I'lie or twr» metal ]»ots for ilnnkniL'* watia*. ’riiov oAvn cattle 
and dog’s hut do iu*t kee]) ser\ ants. 'TluMr sta])|(‘ food is hread, split 
pulse, and vegetables, mal their holiday (hsla*s are sugar rolly- 
jinhes ami riee. Tliev hki* sour ami sharp dishes. 'J'liey give 
easte-l'easfs in liommr of mairiae'es a ml of the goddess Yallanima. 
Some bathe dad\ ami worslnp the liniise gods heh»re thi‘y eat. 
Other" liMNo no h"U"e u»'d-aml worship at ..ManitI’s tiaiiple. K\eept 
goats, deer, hare, ]M*u]tr\, and lish. the\ dia'in animals unclean and 
do not iiso then* tiesh. On htinani in Sejtti'mher-Oetoher they kill ii 
grjat 111 li-'iidiirof 'riil)a-llliavani ami alter olTei’ingit to the goddess, 
feast on it> llos]i. 'flay may n.-e animal tornl daily. ’I’liey take 
lifjuor and r'tlir r lilt-\)r ants, gem ially in tin* evening, and during 
the Ilnl, and .MulianMiii ImlidaN s tin \ drink to e\eess. Drinking is 
sairl t(» he on tin* inerea^o, ami some lia\e drunk tlieinselves into 
d(-h(. Almost all ol them lia\e tIn ir heads elean-shavi'd, only a few 
groNV tin* top-knot. A man’s t \ei*\-day dre^s niehidi's a headseiirf, 
a Avaistelotli or a loim lot h, a jai kol, a sln-tildereh»th, and a ]mir of 
shoes. Tlieir nir-n’s oriiaiin ijfs an* a UnLiK'iJi tor the ear, a bangle, 
and a iwi^ttd wai"t<]iain. (hi holnhiNs and high days ricli meli 
Avear sHk-hord* rerl ANamtrloihs and ehiid/. jackets, and ])Oor m(‘n 
wasli tlieir (‘veiw-dav dr*1 lies. Women AN'ear the robe and bodice. 
They eo\ or the heart AMtli om* i*nd of ilie robe, Avrap llie otlier 
round tlie Avai-I L’aihenng the skirt in jan kir.s and tuck it up at 
the naA'el. 'I’hoir ihvounre eoliiurs are I’ed and hlaek. As among 
men, rieli Nvomcn havi' a. scp.-n-ati* stock (d clothes for holiday 
use ami ])oor Nvonnm Avasli tlieir ca (‘r\-day dollies and wear them. 
Tlic ornaiiieiit" A\orii try womim are the ru'//, (jlmufi, and jhamhi for 
the ear ; the rZ/Z///Ay;////ami imnufohutm for the neck; and silver 
hangl(*s for the Nvrists. ^riic lieli have a largo store of ornaments. 
As a da.ss they are orderly, lif)spitahle, hardworking, tlirifty, ami 
mild; hut most of tlum ari* dirty in tlieir ladnis. Formerly they 
Avere hotli masons and salt-makers, now as salt-making has liecu 
stopped they an* masons^ jiushandmen, or labourers. From the ago 
<»f twel\e hoys he'jin to iMiai about -hZ. {'1 (ts.) a, day. They aro 
gi'iierally einploN ed in making conn -houses and f»thcr rough bnildingfl. 
»Sometime.s ho\s are apprenticed to a skilful mason Avho pays 
them a penny or two a day Nvlien lh(*y are at A\ork. Ho teadios 
tliem the ditferent Ava^s of making* walls and the usi* of the mason's 
]i 1 iMnnief, sfjiniie, lianiiiier, and other tools. Whc*n he ha.s mastered 
id.'* woik the youth sets up for himself and earns 1 I.v. to 1()^!. (Rs.7-^ 
a niuntli. A good mason cariiH Is. (S e.v.) a day; and some specie 
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^skilful workmen earn oven as much as 2s. (Re. 1). They poncrally 
receive 2s. (Re. 1) for luiihling a wall twelve feet long, two f(*(}t and 
a quarter thick, and one foot and a iialf high. If the work is nut 
very neat, the lengtli is increased even to iiinet<*en feet. 'I’lioy Jiave 
plenty of work from Novimiber to dune, but from June to Novemb(*r 
kthc tiomand is slack. Sunni (J‘ flnmi an? not taiiglit tlieir craft and 
W'ork as busbamlmeii. Tlicir women help tlieni by working jn tlie 
*ields, and by ginning cotton. Fichl labourers are paid either 
in money or gram, tlieir daily earnniir^ r(‘)»n-ontinL'‘ ‘h/. to 4^^/. 

Ex(*(‘pt t ho.S(! who are Lox (Ml to <lrink* or wa'^teful 

lu ih(‘ir imirriages, as a ela-s (lav indis an* free tt<jin li.'bt. Sonm 
can burrow at tweUa* to twamty-lour p(M* cent f»u p» rsoiiai '-ecurily 
Others liav(’to iiiurtL'‘:ige land or to pawn ornaiiu nts la-ioj'o they 
ca.u rai.se a loan. 4’hey i-ank with Knnbi^ below JJr.Uimaiis and 
Jjingayafs. 

Men Women and ehiMron work from monuiej- to oIommi ami tlien 
dim‘. At two tiny an* again at work and work till .■‘inixM J'lny 
re.st on the h'ading Hindu holii|:j\- A hniidv of liv»i '‘pontK 11 ti.s. 
to £l ln.<, (Us. Id - 1.”)) a month on food and dn'*^^ ; a houvfco-ts 12 
1 Its*, to 17 I0.S*. fits. 2'j-7o) toliudd, and d./ 1 ] a inontli to n 

'I’iieir house gods are worth 12 to 1 
tinwe who work as liusluimlnien Ireep donn 
0;5.s*. to ]<),>’. (Its. :;} -S)^ a marn.iire 1^ to 
death 8.s\ to 11 la>. (\l<. 1 - P. . A- a eke 
gioiis. Tlioiigh tlieir b-*! milt to 

respect llnlhmaiis and eoii^idt them a^ 
day fur marriages and a eonmej' 

stacking their crops. 'Plnw a-.k tluMn to be pn ^eiii at inarriaL^c and 
otin'r ceremonies. 'riieir Lmnly d 'Cie^ an* 1 lanni.mtd(‘V, 'I’ldja- 
JllniYani, Vyaukatramaii, and yalkimma, and thinr - ju eial gnai'dian 
is Vyankairaman. 'riiey go on pilgrimage to the shnne of 

Vyiiukjitrainan at. \'>ankaigiri in North Arkot and to d’uljii- 
Bhavani at'rnlja])nr in the Ni/aim’s eoiinir\. Tiny kt‘i‘]) almo.st 
all Hindu fast.s and feast'Jdny have an hen*ilitary pvr// (»r 
religions teacher W’lio is called Trikamtatacliaiwa and l•el<•ng> ro 
the Oshtham caste. 11c adviM‘s tlicmi tt> l'*ad a good life and to keep 
true to tln'ir ca^te which In* says is iln* ])c>t casti' in the world. 
They maintain liim from a fund niKed by their casti*ineii. They 
profess not to worship local deities or cmI spirits, d’ln* images of 
their gods are in the form of Iminan beings, of bulls, and of 
monkeys. {Some are cast in l)ru'>s or cop]vr and some am of 
polished black stone, 'riiey behe\c in witchcraft and sootli^a\nig. 
When ordinary medicines fail, an exoreiM uv sorcerer U eaUed 
and treats the siek with elcirins and amulets. It a pcrsv)i\ is 
possessed by a family ghost, the ghost will iu>t leave lum unless 
through the exorcist. The liead of tin* family ])romis('s the ghost a 
yearly offering (.)f food and elotli. (hitside s})irits are (’asily driven 
from a possesseil person by an exorcist or by "omc one setting the 
Assessed ])ersoii befon' a ydj/nV or wide-awake god that is a gvul in the 
til enjoyment and t'xercise of Ins di\ inity. Sorcerers are sometimes 
Bployed to gratify revengi' by destnying an eneniv’s life. If 
^exorcist succeeds iu bringing about Iho death of his client’s 


•nt. 

1 <K' 'IP 2o - 7bI. Only 
•t lo aiiiMi.iU. A Inrtli co>ts 
lln MP ')(> - l(Mi . iiiul a 
* (ia\ .indi^ an* t.iirly rcli- 
lli»‘ ()']ii li.'Mii (Mvtc, they 
:i-tIoj.. l!'.m-s to tiv tin* ])rop(‘r 
*1 ajo, and jor reaping and 
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cnoiny liis Korvicca nro soon in f^rcnt roqnost. IVoplo say ^ 
that Diaiiy l^ijapiir ])n)j)rioiors aiiij rsiati'-lmlilors liavo been killed 
by soirt'ivr.s aial iliat most men of llii.s class kc;<‘]) sorcerers to 
^uaril tliein airain^l secret attacks, l*rofessors of black or deaih- 
dealini.** magic are Ui bo fomul in almost all east(‘s. 1’ho books i 
wliicli Ib jiiimr sootlisayers gtmerally make nst' of art'IVashnacliintn-j 
mam the tivrliine-ttllcr literally meaimiL;* tin* jt'wel oT answers^ 
to (jnestions, ami a Smi'^knt Ixiok coijlaiiuTJg tables iilled with ^ 
It'der's or niimbta*'!. \\ lien .a man cj)mi‘s to consult a Rot>tbsayc*r 
thi' soi>llisa\(‘T’tell.'^ him to lay a ]»elelniil on one ot the tables and 
to ojH'n till'btK»k b\ meaim o| a 1 it I it'''t ick. ^riie si lotlisavt'i* then 
ref(‘rs the number tai which the beiehiut has lieeu laid or Uie first 
li'tter lie (‘ati‘h("> ML’ht ol in the]»aL’‘eat which the bonk has been 
opened to >ome lUhor b<»ok, and tells tla‘ man whether lit' will 
sucet'cd (>r tail. On tin* jiaL^*-' ol the linnk called Praslinachiiifa- 
maiii are lignre.s ol grul-. ami dmm*!!'^. \\ lien the man optms tho 

book at a jiaL-emih a p'etare ol a goil tin* .soot]i.sa\er tells liini 
that lie A^lll Mua i‘(‘d and (h">erilM‘s tin* \irtne ami powi'r of Iho 
dt it\ and ihi' mi'aus be add lakt* to jilease liini. It tlie man 
(tjn'iis the liMiik at the ]>ietnre oi a thaimn be has no hope of success. 

When;, (^a^alull iImM born, tlio child and iht* m<itht*r arc 
batlied and laitl on a be<Ut(..i,l umlei' wdiieli ;i jint with burning 
cowtlung Is kept t** them ii’nin I'oKl. 'Die mrUluT is givi'ii 

drv cocoaiiut-kei nel and m''lassMv tn chew. Half an hour alti'i* lier 
delivt'ry '"hi* is led V It!i bnilc'il nee and elarilitMl bntti'r, and iliis 
diet IS eoniinuetl f<»r live da,\<. In tlie e\em!in’ oi tlie tilth day tlie 
inidwiie werslnjis tlu‘ o’oddevs ,li\ati, and taki'.s with lier to ht'r house 
tilt* (li^li cl sugar rolls-j»oln'> and sncMr dumplings, find tlie rica*^ 
split pnls(‘^ and .spiet's whieli *.vt‘i*t* o}b*i»d to tin* giaide''S, luitl tho 
waving lain]) slit* u-'ctl m the w’orship. "1 he lain]) is carried 
undt>r co\er bt cause* jf any t \eept tlie itiidwnfe set'S if the child 
and the imdln'r will ‘^lelci'n ()n this dav a caste fe;ist is givt'ii. 

On tlie twn'llili «»r tJoitei nili the elnld is Jaitl in a crciillt* and 
is namt'd after a iaiiiily-gotl if n jv a boy, ami after a family- 
godde.ss if It ir* a Lj’nl. li a (lavamli W'oiuaii loses several infants 
.she calls lier next tdiild rip\;i that i.s rnbbisli or J)liomlyfi 
thfit is .sliuie, hojiing that tlie chihl will lie sjiart'd as it is not 
tvortli th(‘evil sjurit .s lime to roll lit'r of rnbliisli ta* of a sttmo. 

At tlie (‘ 11(1 td ihirtetn da\.s iht* motln'r i.s irc't* logo abt>ut lier 
usual intlof>v anil «»utdoiir work. In an emj’agement ceromoiiy 
tbe bo^s fiitbiT t;ikes to \be girl .s bouse ;i ro)a*, a bmlici'idotli^ a 
cficoanut, three ]>nn]ids of sugar, ami snim» betelnuts and h*aveSj anti 
lays the cociiaiuit before the g^irl s lioiiso gods. M'ho girl is 
seated tai a blanket ami the bo^V fallier mark.s her brow wdth 
retlpowder and puts sij<T;ir in lier irmnlli. d'he girl i.s told to dn'ss in 
iht* rtjbe and budiet*, bt*iel is serv(*d to rdl pr<*senl, and the bov’w father 
and kinspt‘ 0 ])li-* art* fea'-feil on .sngar-dumjilings. ]n tho betrothal 
or ln\.shtn()i llie lioyks tat]i(*r nllers a eoeoaiint to the girl’s liouRO 
gods, tlie girl i.s seateil on a blaiikt*!, ami the father 

marks h(*r lirow with r<‘dpow'd<T ami gives Jit*r a rohe worth J 
-tl 4x. (Us. 12), three Imdieecloihs w'orLh <l,v. I,v. and 3d. (Hs, 
b tnv. and 2 //.s) the hibt being whiU*, two cocoanuta, a jhamki or’ 
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oarrinf? worth 10^. to LI (IIh. o-lO), and a ghnnf! or rarrin<r worth 
Ail U) G2 (Us. 10-20). ll<* jiKm j^'ivos the niothor a robe wortli 

]4k. (Us. 7) find two Ix^diccvlnili.s one woi’tli Iv. (IN. 2) tlio fjtlior 
worth l.v. (•'S O..V.). llc-jMS-tablo casteiiKOi, wlio have l»eoii asked to 
witn(‘.ss tills ceremony, are served witli la‘fol and willidraw, Tlio 
betrothal omis by a dinner ol‘ ‘-iiLOir nilly-|>oIi(‘> and suirar diimp- 
lin^s, nee, ami veorinMr-, oi\.*n l»y ill • loiTs f ith's- to the boyN 
fatlier and Iiis kin-^p Mij)!!*. When, with tin* help <>f the /(;.>/</ or 
astroloirer, the inarriaLTe d:iy fixed, tin* lthIN t.oher ‘«einN .^oine 
one with a hidlork to brine* the brnh*o‘roorti and the bnde;rrooni 
coiiK's with one or two el' loN kin-pe iph*. In Iw-* dillert nt 'ifjiiares 
ill tin* irirlVs hoM^e, I he bride and lie' bj nh-L'room are rubbed with 
turinene powder ami aie b.itln-d *-1 b. 'I hey ar<‘ a;r*iinrublM‘d 

with tnrni 'rie ]>o\\der and liath'* 1 i .u'efhei in tin* -ann* <>jnar(x At 
(‘aeh corner <jt' ihi^ '^ijii.ne i- '-••t a dnnkniLr \ (-"-el wjtli a c-otton 
thread pa^^ed live tune-- I’oiimi ih** iieek^ of tin* four ve-s.-^els. 

Wluni the bat hino I-o\er a 111 o'l n 1 man .vt.ind*- at e:i( h C'-meruf 
the sijiiare, ami the four too-,.thei- hit tin* th-ead and -jirinkle water 
ironi the \e*"'r]s (»n tin* b >v and "irl. 'The pir* tlien 1< ave the 
KijUiiro ami women \Na\e lamp- ah'-at then* hi'ad-. Vln* o^irl i> 

tlre<<ed in a white i'oIm aial a b*di'*ed\»’d w it h i nrnnne pow der 
and the boy i', dre'^-ed in a inli smt of , j. a lio,. At tlie tune of 
niarria^^e tin* bi'ide -i ind- in a lia-lvl eont.nmnu'' rie**, faejno’ the 
brideLTrooin, who-tamU on a lov\ -too] Ih'tween tln‘m the iJnih- 
inaii priest holds a while elotli wiili a m*-*-- drawn in yellow in 

the (‘entro of it, throws red rn* • on tlnir head-, and ties tho 

momialsnlI'll nv luek-iri\imj; thread rni:. I th** innl' N neek. d'hi* 
guests throw* red ri<*e on (la* bi ide ami le nloijn., .m ami tin* ( eieniony 
is oV(*r. In the l(‘:i-t 'ji\mi all**!* tin* marria_re the bride and 
brideufri»()m feed ea('h oilier. The elliei itiiio* pT*n*>.i i*eceives is* .*v/. 
(Us. H) ill cash. ^\ lieu a oirl i*oiju*- of aue a inarnagi* eoiiNumnia- 
iion eere*nony (>r jih'iJ^h'lhlnin i-])t rlornu*d. 

(iiivandis burn their dead. Alter deatli tin* body is washed, 
dressed in a wai'^teloth, ami eained on a bier to tin* biiriiim^^ 
ground, the son ol ilie devid A\aIkinL;’ in iront lieldniLi-a lire-poL 
by a string. Attim Inirmng irrouml the bod\ is laid on a pyre 
of fuel-cakes or liix'Wo 'd, -i\ leet long and one f-ot and a Jialf 
broad. After burning the b >vly the nioinners bathe and go to 
thi‘ir homes. On tiie third day et»okid rn-e is laid on tin* -pot where 
the b«idy was burnt, t )u the ti ulU ih** ehn*l mourner aiieiided by a 
lirahman priest, goes to ilu* \uirinng ground ami Uirv>w- a \»a\l of rice 
into water ami presents the JhMhniaii w nli money and nmlressrd food. 
Karly and widow marriages are ailowetl ; polygamy m alhwvt d ami 
practis<‘d ; and j)o!vamli*y isunknown. 'They ha\ea-rr«'ngea-U‘feiding. 
The settlement of soeial disputes i*- in name h it to iln*ir rehgit>us 
teacher or f/ara, 'rrikamt.-iiaeliarya. Jhit as tin* </ //••'. iloes not 
visit his disciples ofteuer than mice in twel\t‘or tilteeii years ho 
refers disputes to some ri'speetable niember< of tli(*easte. (MVendora 
are punished either by line or by lo-s of ea:ste either foi a time or 
for ever, 'rhey' rari'ly semi ihidr boy ^ to M*hool. When they semi 
them they ket‘p them at school only uutil they learu to read, write, 
aud work easy sums. 
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Gols, Oollas, or Gollers, moaning Cowherds, are returned 
as luimbcniig ^riioy aro divided into Advi Gols, Hauam 

Gols, Krishna Gols, iViknak Cols, and Shastra Gols, who neither 
e.at together nor intermarry. No Shastra Gols are found in Bijtipur. 
Krishna C!ols, who are a very small body and are also called Yfidavs, 
are found at Satgnndi in Jlijiipur and at lloskiiti south of the 
Krishna. At Satgundi six <u* seven fainilitjs, among them tlio 
Jieadman’s family, are Krishna (lols, I'liey speak Kaiian'se and appear 
to liave come fn»m ihe Ni/aiii’s country, 'riievare small landJiohlcrs. 
'riiey vvear ne\ilu*r the /»>/</ nor the raered thread, and liave nothing 
to do vMth flangams. The\ have a <(un( <»r religious teacher of 
their oVMi caste who is ealhal Vshfuttuu* Uotli he and a llraliman 
(•('iiie to their marriae'C'-. 'I’Ik'V Inirn then <lead, and tlieir gr(*at 
god IS Kri^'liiia. In tlie Mialdehili.il siib-division, at I'alikid, 
Nuliityad, and Keiir, a few f.iniibes <d (I(>U call tliemselv(‘s IMiingi.s 
and apne.ii* to he IhmnintioK 'Daw* are small lamllioldcivi and 
inniislrant-' in Ihiuumanrs tenijiles. They sprak K;ina.ri'se but are 
said to have i*'»ne tioni the \iy..im'-> C‘'nntr\. They iiev'er \vi*ar tho 
ll/iif r\ud ari' in.irrieil by a or i\ iiL!‘i"Us teaclim* of tlicir own 

ca.ste called or lonh Tln'V luirv tli'ni* dead, 'riieir cliir-f 

honse-ti *d .'*sonin;iih. In ilm v iIIiilm* of Ihidaini a \ alekar or 
me.s-'enL’‘er i'annly c.*il iheni-''‘l\e' Takn.ak (iollei-s ns distinguished 
I'roin till' Kei'iiuri (ioh r- wli.j liave lloeks o| wliiti* shoop in tho 
NizaiiTs connlrv. 'I'lieM* !’aknak (J ‘Ih-r^ m-vi r wear the Z/af/, thi'y 
Worship II<inuinanl, tiudranc’, and Kn-'hnadt v and bury their dianl. 
d’hev have a tradifaai I hat they were hroiiLrlit Ir'On the Advaiii or 
Adoni eoinitry O', sliepla-i’d- wh'-n tin* IJad.lnii siili-iliv ision vva.s 
ihinlv jx-'pl'Ml It I'liol eit ar w hoiluT thi‘\ are of the same divi.sion 
as the niiinei-' or a separate i la^N 

Advi or TehiL’'u (h-i-s are wandering im-tli. ine-se|lers. Among 
Advi <>r T^ iiiLfii th* namev m e-mumm ii-'O among nxm aro 

Ikilaiji, r>a!a, ihil.uam, Ih.pu, ihimap, llaiimanta, Lakshman, lhaghii, 
llae-tuiiialli, Jh’ima, and Va-hvaiil ; and anaaie women iJahina, Jlhagii, 
(lumiluli I.ak'.limi, Manjula, Uakhm.t. t^iia, \enu!»;ii, and Vjillavv'a. 
Ji or >iraiid /o'roi' lord aie addeil !<» im n > name--, and or/’n or mother 
.ami htii nr jad\ to wonun'" namo' 'I’Im ir sni-n,tines .are Jiidhav', 
Morf*^ I’, 1 Var, Nlm.’de, and Vada\,aml other surnames usually borno 
by Marat h;i‘'. I’er^oim hearnie’ilie -ame surname are not tillovvetl to 
iniermaiTy. Tlimr s^rname>^ and their traditK'iis seem to show that 
they belong to the same st.w k a- the .Mar'athas. Apart trom dresH 
they (hlh'r little Iruin .Mai-iihas m appearanee 'J'hey are darker and 
have a wild and .'i somewhai eruel e\j)re--ioii. Their fiMitures aro 
stronL** and tln‘ir ferm^ plump and ah'HJl middle height. 'nuMmso is 
straight, the lip> thin, and the elieil^s gaunt with high or low (‘heek 
bones. 'J'he liair is generally lank. 'J’heir lioine tongue is 'Jelugii, 
but from wandering in dinerenf jiartsof tlie country selling herbs and 
iijcfbciiies, they luive leaiait abrokeii Marathi and llimlubtaiii. They 
iir(‘ a wild peoph*, and rarely live iii good housc.<». Tlieir hul.s aro 
gonendly built out^iih* ( t a village or town. 'I'hey arc «lirty in 
their liabit.s, and do not keej) tlieir liouses or ihoir furniture clwn. 
Except a few drinking pots and ibning ]>lates almost all their 
vcbselb are uf eailh. Only llioso who arc liusbaiidincn own cuttle ; 
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bat almost all keep asses to carry tlieir drugs, and pot dogs. Tlieir 
rules about food are the sanio as those of Manithas; the only 
ditTerenco is thfit tlu'ir j)overty forces tlic'rn to livti on the 
cbeapost food. Tliey lailho only on Sundays nrid Tuestlays when 
they >vorship the house*, gods juid (elTeu* tlu^ni cocikcid hjod. T]if)S(* 
that have no hous(^ guds go to a Miiruli’s tc‘ni|)lcj :ir.d worslii]) 
Alaruti. At the end of a inarii.-iire they kdl a gout in liononr of 
Tulja-Bhavani. If tlicy could alTorel it flicv wonlrl c;it flt"'h daily. 
B(*sid(‘s country spirits ;infl ])al!n-b(‘cr they oniik licnip-wafeu- or 
hhtnnjy and sniukc hcnip-flowcrs rn* uiul tol);jc< o, jnid eot c»])in!M 

AV'licn they cat tl • ‘>-li tlu'y O''!* li(|nor ni* iiMr<‘titii ^ Id M^lio 

men either shave* the* head cle.tn or h a\ o a tn].l:nol loit] -ha\ »* the ( hin. 
'i’hose* wlio sell ine<lieiiie-, we'ar a it d-oi hn tmiie f.illnej* to the knoes, 
a nuind tnriian, a ^\ ai-telnth, ancl :h'.f'. ()n ledidasth(*\ ca'^t 

oITtlio tunic and the <td(lly toMi*'! turhaii. Mini di’'*"' in a hoaiKoarf, 
a shouhlcrcloth, a j:»ck» t, and .i c->Mt lli-o'rr'^ e' .-t' a i »< li man 
abonl I tts'. f IN. 5), a nii<ldl'‘ ( l:t' man .d<-ait IN. 1 1 . and a rman 
about 4.<. , IN. 2 j <a \ car 11 ii'^lMndm* n w • at !*••' imn.il di >t the 
elistrict. 'I'liey have no jtni.itr "ti • k < t • h-lho" ha 1,. Inla^^ n-r 'I'he 
ornaments woiai hy men are ♦ at ro j"- ha» •j'h ' and tv, '-o-d wa'^t' liaiii-', 
totrether worth ah<»iit *Jl IN. on mth-oi^. it a lah ina’i, *-J HK- 
to Co (IN. il*» - a(’! in lla* td a middh--‘N *man, and J'*'- 

(Us. o'f in the cavr ot a pMor m.iTi. W/.n • in* :ia> liatr ra a km I l»y 
a woollen tiir« ad, or u«arthe]iio m a h»aid. 1 i e\ e.”»in th** 
onlinary Marafha tnll-ha lo'd and r'»li.-< x.-Dpt liiat tliex ilo 

not pass the skua «d‘ tin* r-'h-* In tu, . n tie* !• t : m.d im k t \» !ond. 
'rile eu*nann‘nts \N(jni h\ w-amn at,* t a i ? .nir . m ck la-*-hra'»'l<*r>-, 
armlets, and toe rmo'-'. 'Tlie nenn*'^ .•! tin* diih rmt « t > ainon*-, ate 
tin* same* as the* naiiiegiN en in tin* a(C'-H!il •<! 1 a »Lr.i\.it - A rich 
Woman’s ornani(*nt>. are* uurth 'IN.^O , a n idd’.e e la-n woman’s 
It (IN.'td), and a pour wi inan’*- ah'-tit hi U- 1“'. 'The pDDr<-<.t 
Itavej at Ica'^t a nn/z/'/n/s-e/Mi or liiek-iriMne* m ok-*'!! ln^.^ w.-ith ^N*. 
(Us. 1 J), liiedi e*ver\ man ie‘d v,oman m«mt \\ e. i dnnn‘_r h-r himhanii’s 
life'lime. 'J’he'V art* In-i-iemp»*n*d, impndenT hau‘_rhi \ , e*!.nm!i'_r, and 
dirty; but wlu*ii n-a irix eii t<* dnnk h >! d\\ ■ rkii .cid ihri’n. 'They 
arc heri*elitai V mcilniin*-''ell« r^^ Ih-’..ie'. dnej---! lle.L'' tiny dtaw 
out gninc.’iw onu" !th a pm, and M-cd with tie* liNp <1 .*» e*oppcr 
cup. AfteT the* e*inl oi t )i*l - tl)«‘r. wln*n the raiii\ -.-dti i^nver, 
thi*y spe*ud about I liree iii inth" in il.v* w.i idiand'- .-iinl uavti - hiokniLT 
for loots, licrb>, fruit*', aiid l'ii!ii». 'rii-*y i*ar’*\ tin In rh^ aiidutlier 
ciire‘S imel ovydes ot m< taU ;itjd mmtnM’N in t w > • 1 '*il'''' )’•rue d l>\ t\ing 
te)gethe*r tlut ftuii einis id’ a s<iu»re lirc*-e**»i«*uri d cl »tli, and 
fasteiicel one* at each end of a sm-k wltn*h iLi y e\irrv on their 
shouhh r. 'riie*v hawk llie*ir driie*'. callmL*' a*'' tln\v ir*', ‘ A doeter to 
euro wiinl ; A doctor to diMw out e’tnncawe'an.' Thev cure live*r 
and s|)lce*ii dise'ascs by branding with a rcd-Iiot ireii Ih'foro 
prescribing a nu'dicinc th(*y g.) through the iMi-m of fct*ling tlio 
pulse. Tlu'ir s}H*t*dic for a-'tlmia i*, (he* brumed rent'> of the* black- 
thoru apple* in'difnnt siiiokt'il hki* t'd>.i(*ci> lu a liubblc-bubble* for 
twenty-one da\ s, ebinng which the ]'*ntie*nt should lise* on luvael 
withemt salt.' 'J'lie ro<ds slioiihl be* elricel inihesliade. 'riie iino 
powdered leaves of the path pntii creeper cure cold in the Lead, 
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and a decoction of these leaves is a sure cure for cous^h and low 
fever. A scoi’pion-liife is cinvd if a man witlioiO sjtmkiiifr Ititos 
some h'avfs of a LTiiin arahie irt*e, Acacia, arahica, chews fJiein, 
spits a Jitth* of the piice into tlie siifTeror's ear. ant! ajiplies the 
chewed leaves to <he lute. A mixture of himian and swine diini^ is 
an antidote for arsenic Uesides these tlu‘y ha\ e sevc'ral drills 
and medicines ^^]llch tliev adininisti>r sometimes with success 
and somc'times witlnmf snccc'ss. In addition to lunisework tlieir 
women plait m.itsot wihl date* icluihi (K ) shlwli (M.) h*aves Phumix: 
s\lvt‘stris, and help the men when tlioy are at i\t»rk in tin' tiehls. 
'riien -late ha" xarie*! little f(»r many \ears. A lew are iti debt 
clnel!\ he aui"!' <'1' inarMair'' expenses. 'Their cnalitors are i»‘(’nerally 
men of their lovn caste as reiiiil.ir mone\ ]( iidt‘rs refiiso to make 
aihanci's. 'Tln'x e.tll thi'iiisi 1\es (J.ilh ix and arc known as (lolh'i's. 
They i.iid< hel"\\ lirahmaiis. laiiLMyits, 1 1 ’ajpnis^ .Mjinoha.s, and 
»S»»nai‘s^ iroin wli.nn tiew eat. 'Tlnw lo'-k down on Dhani^ars, 

N'adars, Dte.nhari-, K«'r\i-.and dine*ars. and do imt eat with them. 

Men hawk llieii drills all day Ioml** retnrnin!j: to eat their meals. 
'The w'tinn 11 and i lold’en inimi iht‘ h"nse and jilait units of 
wild dat(.-paliii. Alm"st ilnir onl;» h'»!iday is on Ihisdtn in 

S(*}>teinli ‘1 - Oi. t'lher. A l.ond\ oi Imhi- or li\e spend Its. to 
1(1.^. (1 is. 7-M a iip'iilli ell i-**d A tirsl-t l.i-s lint i-Mst^ (l{^. liO) 
to owild, and lias lioji'e ur*' -ds w<'M!i LI to Li» I'lis. lO-tilp; jt 
see<»nd class hill costs alr.ni LI lOs. (Its., I') hnild and has 
house eo(>ds Worth alxint L ’* ^Its .In ; and a third el.is-; lint, 
eosts Ids. to LI (IN 0-1(1 to hnild, and has Ii'HIsc <r(»ods w**rtli 
11 to 12 'Jis. lP-2o 'Tf a rn h in.in a son’s weddino- costs jilxnit 

llo (Ks Ijld and a dan‘^diti«'s alionl L^ i It" soi; t,. a mitltlh'-ela.ss 

mail a s(ln’^ wed«litnj' e^'^ts ah<int L'^ 'lt'-..Suj and a daughter*,s 
W'l’ddniiT alcnt Lt li". Jd' ; t-* a ]»»',r man a son’s weihliiiL'’ costs 
about 1') 'Its lan and a dainjhdi's w.-ddniir ab.iut LI (IN. Id). 
AS'a class (b.] h'l s at e ]-fl n_! i< «ns. I th«‘ir f.imil^ u’ods are \’\anko})a, 
d’lil)a-P>ha\am, M.irirai, ^ .dhiinma ot S.iundatti in ParasL'ad, .'iml 
Mira Salieb ol Miraj 'I In \ Kill ;i tr'-m in h nionr of 'Tnija-Itha\ .ani 
and alter olTenni!' it to la r lea-t mi the tlcsh Jn tin* nioiith of 
t^Jirdrau or -Indy- Aimimt, the\ bathe mi 'TneaJ.ixs and Saturdays, 
wairship !\Iarnti and tln*ir liMin,- L'’"d->, and eat one meal in the 
eveninj^ alter niaKiinj aimdb-riiiL* oi e..«.Kcd hidd to tin' hon.sc o-,,ds. 
Of late V’ar.s "onie ha\*- tak* n to h.iihifiLf d.iilv and worshipjun^ 
limiso .iJ*ods. 1 he\ ha\e iimllier ]»rir'is ,a i-(*lii>’i(,us i»nnle; 

blit IIk'V call a Ibahinaii toimidn-t tlimr inarriaLri'S. d’hey keep 
the leadin*.,^ Jlindn Imlulays. 'They wm-sliip \illa.Lp‘ and locjil 
deities, but ])roii*.s-. not to beliexe in witeheralt or ‘“outh‘^a\iii^. 
Almost all of their ciisioms .ire tin* same as Maia'itha ciistmns. "The 
only ditTerence is that tin- brnle’s hit her p-<.ts L2 12.v. (IN. 2(>) a.s llio 
price of his danoJiter and in relnni .^n\es Iniji* fejisls. 'Thon<^li 
tliey liv(* tn^^ether as a sf‘paial(* body tliey havf* litll (3 caste f(*elin^. 
Social dispute.s an; settled by some j-espec’fable efisteiiien, who 
have the ])ower ol piiltinLr an iiflender out cd' caste or (»f fining liim. 
When ii fine i.s reco\en'd it m .sjienl fm a ea.ste least, ami when a 
person who has lieen jmt (»nl of < jiste is let bajk In* i.s made to 
worship a god in |»re.sence vii* tlic eii.ste-|)eoj)lo and to give u casto 
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feast in the temple of the whom he worsljipp'^wl. They do not 
send their cliihlren to H<*hoo| and take to no niov pur^'ijits. Hoys 
<ro with the men to tlje fore-fs jiinl learn the name'; and jj^es nf the 
dilTeient h(‘rhs. (liils live at home with thr* woinon and learn to plait 
mats. There has heeii no chan;/<! in tlndr state for many years. 

Gujarat Va'nis, returned as nnmherino- .‘jot, are found in most 

towns and hir^o? V ilia'rii"vha\t‘ Iksoi lon^ enoiiirli ^otrled in 

liijiipur to lose eoimoeiion with (injarat, ihonirh t h( y k(*ej) ilitnr 
lulliTiiaofe and in‘'ome e.i-.-v, tIn ir-mad is>nnd*Ml fnrh.ij'.. 'Fh*,* named 
in eommon ii'-e amonu men ai»‘ Anmliia-. (ian--lid.l-, tJ')p;lldas, 
(jovardliandii^, and (iovind iTi- ; and amouLT \oim n Amhiibai, 
Gan;^jih;ii, .I.immil):ii, Al.in.ilvoat, iJnkliinahai, and rnl'il>ai. Tlio 
men mid the word ^/o / and lie* womon th* w n-d ^ t-i their names. 
They liave no tamilv nane--, tlie.r -nm.im*'- h.-inL'* th*' nanie^ of 
})laees and of e;d!i’iL’'' riif e*»mm<in'*-f '-f tic-m an* lie liar, tloni, 
JVirakli, bh<»hinnrkar, and 'F.ih-.o-v har 'I’li*- f l.i - U" ] i I.-* iiiany 
divi'-ions,nf winch i In - (diid’ ai • h !ja\ 1 1 . Kap * 1 , K h id i\ .1 ’, L.id. M .d, 
jSa'jrar, l*t>r\al, and \’aida. die-• di\i'e>n- e.r t '.^-tler. h’i» d-in-zt 
interniarrv. d lie\ (jm li • kn twn h'-an otierpo. p.'ct.i i le* d*^; j*ict by 
their lUM-klace ot thin if,el- ••{ / '’w* "i’ In-il w<i<.d. Jn a))[i*-iranco 
they do not diller tnan <ah.-i‘ l»cil nitp'T-' ’.i-x Hindu-, lunni^ 
ratlu*r dark t«'r (iinarar \ an.- W'le-n t.jd\ th.-y (do-dy 

resem]>le tin* De-ha-th ll’ahm.in- "t Po •n-i d li-\ -p-ik Hnj.n’.iti 
at home and Kanare-c aiU'.il. dde‘\ l.\e in Mj.ininv Kciierida-s 
lion->es with stone and iniei wail- and tia» r .'d- d'h-y are 00 >d 
coriks, tiesr '^ta|»h* lood bcimr ri w h< 1! pn!xc, \ej.t,da.milk, 
and cdariHed hnlK*!’. In jei..r f.imhc- -|•l^^d mihct and lieiian 
millet an* inndi n'^ed in-t e.id of lun* a ml w le .ir. A f iini! \ t f loii r or 
fiv’e spemU 11 o.*' to',.),l{>. l‘,.'’ai a nemth on f »od. All l>arlic daily 
befori* their lir-t meal and wor-hip llie hon-e o'od-. ddu y ar-* srnct 
veLfctanaiis, uniult in itleT lle-li me,* luju >r dde* men wear tlio 
ordinary ilro^ Ilf the emiiitiw, ('\c,‘p\ ilin x me w <*ar tnrliau- and 
Olliers head-i'aiw es. ddie w.»men lia\e enen iiji thetinjaial p-niieoat 
ami llie small upper rolu> ami li.iNe ailepti-d the In’d M.iiailci Tehe, 
wliieli tln*y w'ear without pa--inLr the -kiiT hadx h.-tu'e*'*) tlie ieet. 
Their hodieex are le'l liaekle-> lik-' th -e w-tii l»y (Iiij.iiaT wnmen. 
hut are fnll-lrieked likn' th"''e d M irai ha w ■ iniem ( >n dre-- men 
syicnd Hi>'. to V\ (Ik-.S-.dt) ami weincii bl i" I'O. dl- ! 0 -ikd', a 
year. Jjoth nn'ii and women are toiel ot 1 •rmi•nentN.mn families 
k<*epin<^ a xtnck worth as mm li a- tlo«> < 11 - lO'Mi' A- ;i elass 
they are ey('n-tt*mj)ere<l, nrderly, le*x|,jt.il'le. and tend 

of show, ddu'ir hereditary eallim; is ti'ade dduy ke ‘p shepx^ U'ml 
money, and fullow' man\ hraiiehe- i»f trade ddie\ are a -:i\ imjf edass 
uinl are wn ‘11 olY. ddiey rank with local trailers and tlieir daily life 
differs little frtun theirs. Idxeept h\ iiiindinLr the Inumt* tlu* women 
do not ln*lp the iiu*n. In reli,!4;ion they are \ aishnavs. respi*etmt»‘ all 
Vaishnav and local delta's and keepiuo’ tin* malinarx feast days. 
Their family <leiti('s are Kalikadcvi, Kotarulev, and Shuldhm^ta. 
Kotaridev, who is Ji manifestalloii of \ i.-hnu, is the ehief object of 
^cir devotion. Their hading fast days are the c/.'/( 7 «.s 7 //s* or lunar 
plovenths of every Hindu mouth, and Gokifla'ihtami iu July-August, 
phoy fast on S/iivrdtm or Shiv's Night in February-March. 
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Their priest is a Gujardt Brahman, who officiates at their marriage 
and oilier ceremouiea; but they also respect other Brdhuiaiis. 
Their religious guides or mahnrnjas, to whom they ]»ny tin* highest 
honours, and who at times vi^t them and colh ct coutribntions, are 
southern orTelugu Brahmans, ileseendants of llie great Vaisbnav 
teaelu'r \'iill:ibhachar\ a who is said have been born in a.d. 1 179. Girls 
aro married bet\^eon five and eleven, and boys between sixli'mi and 
twentv. 'J’he bo\ anil girl are i nhbi'd with tnrinerie paste four or five 
days htd’oie the marriage day On each of the-.e days they are rubbed 
with fresli lunnerie jiasti'.bni art'not bat lied till alK'i* the marriage is 
over. In the Brahinanabh and Kslshyti]) family stoeks on the day on 
which they are rubbed nith turim ric paste two tiirnu‘rie-ct)lourt‘d 
strings or Ifuihins are bound to tlie wrists of the boy and girl. On 
tlio marriage day the binlegrooin e(»n;(‘s on horseback in ])roc(‘Ssion 
to th(‘ bridi ’s hfuise. Itnnng tin' maiM’iage both the biide and 
brid«‘g'ri»(‘iii ari'made* to sit on low stools, the britle dressed in n 
pu'/tv/nr n lute rc*be facing the \Aest and the lirideoroom tlu‘ east, 
and a curtain wjili ji central tiimi‘ric cross is held lietwi'cn them 
by till' oflici.iring ])ri('^is. WIkmi they art’ seated the nniternal 
uncle of tht‘ bride blnd'^ tlie tintinialfsutrn or lnck-g*iving neeklaco 
round the bride’s nnok, th(‘ priests rei'ite tlu‘ niarriag(‘ service 
ending it witli a Ides^mg on tlie couple, tin* guests loin the ]>ri(’sts 
in shoAV(’nug coloured ru*e on tin* }>air, the iiaiids of tin* bride 
are joined to tliosc* of tin* brnlegrriom, tiinl a ri‘d thri‘ad is ]iass(*d 
round tlioir ne( ks. Tin* htj/tj/ntu or biiiait olb>i*Mig of parched grain 
and otlier aft(‘r-Ct‘reMnuii(‘s are tin* saiin* as those* of BrahmatH. 
'J’lie only dilieren(‘e is that a p(»tter is jianl I0.s'. (IN. o) and thirty- 
six e.irtinn ])ots art* brought lioin liis \ard at tin* turn* of tin* burnt 
ofl'erintr. Betel and dr\ dates nre s(*j \ (*<1 and tin* g’uests withdraw. 
On tins day the Innle’s father ft*.i'ts the bridegroom’s party. When 
tlie g’lrl eomt'S of ag^e, sin* I'n lield unclean for three da} s, during 
w]n(*h she remains seated apart. On the fourth day she is bathed 
anti yire'-ented Avitli a robe :ind a bo(ln*i‘cloili, and on a lucky day 
within the first sixtet*n sin* is allowetl to enjoy her husband’s 
company. In the fifth month of Jit*r pregnancy her mother yiresents 
her witli a green liotliee, iii the seventh moiitli the* nimantonnayaii 
or liair-parting is observ(*tI, and in tin* tenth immtli she is earned 
in a palancjuin to a teinjile to lunv to an idol, ’riiongh they do not ^ 
Avear the sacred thread widow-man lago is birbiihleii, and tho 
widow’s head is .shaved and her hangle.s arc; broken on the tenth day t 
after Iior liusband’s death. A Avidow nl\Aays dre.sses in a red robe 
and a red bodice. Polygamy is allowed, but is S(‘ldom practised, 
for boys are ahvays at a discomit; ])olyandrv is iuik«ioAvn. They 
burn their dead and perform the regular Brlihmaiiie funeral rites. 
Tho after-death or memorial rite.s beg'in on any odd day w’ithiu the 
first tAvelvo days after the death. On tho tliirteenth Ganpati is 
WTyshipped under the name of SSlfr/tnupuju or Hlinhuju that is tho 
s])irii-month AA’orsliip, and they ask easti*-peopIe to dine. Social 
dispute.s are .settled at meetings of the (*lder.s of tho caste. As a 
clas.-j they are Avoll-to-do. They teach tlieir children to read and 
write and keep their accounts in Gujarati. 

Hdrllba'rs are returned as numbering 657, and as found 
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in BAddmi, Bdgalkot, Bijdpur, and Hunpfund, and chiefly in Bdtldrni 
and Jhjdpur. 'Jliey have no tradition of when or why they came 
into the district, or of any former settlement. The iifirnes in 
common use ainonf^ men are liallappa, Jiharindppa, Dharmajjpa, 
Haiinidppa, Halappa, Karcppa, I'ar^ajipa, Shisdf)pa, Yalldppa, and 
Yerappa; and amoiifr women ihidavva, Hhimav’va, Gan^oivra, 
flanmavva, Lalavva, MaTinpahivva, Kainavva, Sat\avva, and Yallarva. 
Their surnaines are arn, Jlosnrvavaru. K riya-varii, and 

I Kuriydvaru ; and tlio naim's of their fannly st»)cks are Annelvaru, 
Chavadydnavru, ('hiineluilvaru, (i iiddelvaru, Ilfilvarn, and 
^rha^arinavaru. Sanu'n(‘'js of s(<»ck Imt not sameness of .siiiMiame 
bars iTiarria^'e. ^I'lieir home ton^'-ue KanMn‘^(‘. and th(Mr j^atron- 
deities are Man^alavva ol Maii^^al<)fad noar Chimalag’i in J>aL''evadi, 
Mariiti, ami ^^lIla.mma in J*ara‘-*rad in IJi iLraiim. 'J’lif'V are of 
two divisions, Ible Sliiriyavni^ and Hannad Shirjy:i\ ru'^, \\h''neither 
cat tnjrother nor iiiteniiaiTV All Hij;i]>iir llanhar*^ are Bile 
Shiriyavrus ; the B.inn.id Shiriyavrii'^ aie fnimd only in the 
Mallad. 'fhey rank with J)hsni<rar‘-, and are dark, ‘^ironij’, and 
'Well-made, ^i’hey live in nTie-v,r(»reyei| Iien-'es with eartli aiid stone 
>valls and tded rot>is, and their house e-ood'- inelnde two «»!• three 


coppen* pots and somi* eat then ve^x-K. 'I’Iio^m who le-M land 
have farm servimi'j and all own ealtle and pet aimnaU 'riuw are 
great eaters and ha<l eook^ and at< fond ot sour and hot d’hr'ir 

staph? food in(dud(‘s millet hnnid, ne(‘, piijvo, jnid vi'Ufctahie-'. They 
bathe once a wi'tdv and "N'l^it tli(' temjde of Maruii and !>o\\ before 
the image. On other days they j»erform no wor^Iii]) belort* their 
morning meal, and none ot tiii'm Iniv(‘ imai^’es of their gods in tlunr 
houses. (.)n(*(* a yiair they '■.acrili'a* u e*'*.'!! to fht' o’od or goddt-»v^ who 
guards their lields, and to Maiiealav\a or Moihor buek at the end 
of thi* festival held in her honour. Their Jioliday di'*lu‘s an* ^tIl^ed 
cakes ami rica* boile<l in coe'M-milk mi\e 1 with molasses, and tle^h of 


all kinds exeept beef and ])ork. 'Phey drink no lujuor and neither 
smoke hemp-tlower tir fj>hii<t nor eat opium 'Phe nu'ii vh.ne the 
head exc(»pt the toji-kiiot and the faee exei‘pt the mou^laelu* and 
eyebrows. Women tie their hair into a hack kn(»r, hut do not jait 
on false hair or wa*ar llowa*rs. 'Phe men wvar a jiair of drawers, n 
sliouldereloth, a shirt or linmli, a lu’.ulse.irt or runniJj and a jiair of 
f sandals ; tin* w<jmeii wear ihe robe hanging like apettieo.; 'aYna the 
ji waist to theankl(*s and a bfxlieewith a hack and short slee'-’^^. Both 
men and women keep a store of rudi cdothes for holiday wear or for 
• grand oeeasions. The oniameins ^\'orn by men are the earrings 
called/>Ai/i7;n7/.v, the waiistliauds called /I’udf/oni.v, and tlu* wristlets 


called kaddit; those of the wannen are the earrings called imijdiSf 
the necklace called h’/.ri, ami silver \vvistlets and bangle>. As a 
class Hauhars are dirty, liardwtirking, honest, orderly, and thrifty. 
Some are fond of show^ and hosjiitable. They are a land-holding 
class, blit some deal in w'ood and many w’ork as Held lahonrers. As 
hiiabandmen they have little skill, d'heir services are chiefly in 
demand at S(*od-tinu* and harvest. At t)tlier times the demand is 
dull. They rest on all Mondays and on the Ji/<sltfha or May-June 
full-moon. The women mind the liuiisc and help the men in tlto 
held. Ab a failure of rain throws them out of employment, they 
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often run in debt in bad seasons, and tliey sometimes borroit to 
inei»t inarriajro and other diaries and to buy cattle. As a class they 
are]K)or. A family of live spends about J8.v. (Its. 0) a month on food 
and £1 4 .n'. 1() t- (IN. 12 -20) a year on clothes. A lions(' costs £l to 
£10 (Ks. 10-10(0 to build and Iheir house ^^ofuls are worth 1 (w. to 
£1 Kfv. (Hs. H-lo). A birth co'^ts to 8.s\ (IN. 2-''i), a boy's 
marriaii-e £lt> to 120 (IN 100-200), a girl’s uiarria^^c 11 to 12 10s. 
(l\s 10-2.‘»), and a death d>*. to S.v. (l\s 2-1-^ 'I’lieir ]>atron-deitiea 
are idarnti, .Man,e*ala\ \ a, and ^'allamnsa. 'riiey pay no respt'ct to 
Brahmau'^ and do not a'^k them l(» their e(M'C‘monit*s. 'riieir ])riests 
b(‘lonu* to tlieii’ own elan's d’lu'V vi'^it the shrines of Manyalavva at 
Man^;alL’ad in r»aiie\adi and <d' ^ .dlamma at Parasufad in BelLTanin. 
TJiey kei']> no Hindu h<‘liday'' except f lu“ (’obra’s l'’il‘tli nr Ad///»</// 
in Shii'nim (•!■ dnl\ - AiiLin'st, an<l llie Muuh Jidl-moon or ^Mih/hi 
jxnnutiH'i in ]\0)in.n‘y 'riiey m ver ta'-t. 'I’lnw visit the temple of 
Aljiriiti, offer him a eoeoMiint, Imrn (aniplnn’ beloiehim, and pray him 
to kee]> tliem and theirs Irom harm. 'I'licN havi-a teacher ol their own 
casti', who-e olbce i‘' hi‘i'»'dit.ii \. 'I'iios belii*ve in soot hsayint»-, but 
proft. to know notliiiio < t wit(li'*iait nv cmI 'spirits. Tiny ])erfoi ni 
both marriaL'e and di alii i» lemonle'^ ( hi the fifili day afl(»r tlu‘ birth 
oi a ell I Id Sat \ Cl i^ w < >i 'liijip« vl w n :i ollei iiil'*'' “i ^ ermillioii and I’lceand 
pnNe boik‘d tootuher mi\e<t w iih mol.test's .and ( ocoa-keiaiel seiapinjjfs. 
Uii the ele\eiitli tlie child i** named. Its hair is eul b>r th^^ first 
tiiiK' between the eml ot the ti’ "t ami I lie ‘‘iid ol ih(‘ tlnnl month. Id 
sett liim niai’i lano'*, t h<* 1 m >\ ’.-s iaf h(.‘i \ mil's i h l» n !’s hoi mo ami presents 
Lei with liii\ beieli.iiis }tmMilt\ haM*-- and I'/iir ponmN of sno*ar. 
C^mte-p‘opk‘are a'^ked |(, atttml, and m pnl into the fro'lN 

mont li in t lie pi evria e *•} all 'I’ho 1*..\ \ l.it her pa \ 1 li(‘ oirPs mother 
2.S’ to lOs. IN 1lielol and ^near a’e‘'Cl \ fd, ami the east(*-}U'o])lo 
wiilidiMw. 'riie bo\ \ tattler mtieated to a dinnei* of riei*, pulse, 
and sinllod eaki"'. Tor iho b< 1 1 oilial or \\\(^ boyN father 

a'j’ain eall-N at t he jj n IN la ame wilha ])re^ent of four jionnds of dry 
dales, f«inr ])onn<N <*l iM-o lmii, liti\ loa\es, tweUi' pounds of sugar, 
tw'O })onnds ol < oCu.M-kornel, a piere ot bo<lice( aith and live turmeric 
rot)!' 'Idle L’'irl m .m .a!ed oil a blanket, he)* la]) is lilhsl with rieo 
and five kimm (d irmt, and Ikm* mother is |>aid 11 (IN. Ift) in fho 
jiresenee ol tl:e CU'^Io-peoplt* mot at tlie lioime. d'hi* guests are 
tea.sied on suL’ar roll\-pola*v^ nee, and elaidied butter, and ii day \ 
js fixetl ior the mamage b\ tlie \illage /o.s/i/or aslrologer. Oil || 
the happy day the bride’.'. ]»ait\ lead the bride to the luidc'g-room's ■ 
and the_> live tliejo till t!i(‘ marriage is over. In the evening 
the coujile are luldad A\jth t iii meric paste jind on the nett day 
the gods a.i(‘ jn(jjiiti.ited. On the third the couple are bathed, 
dressed in wliile, and taken to bow in Marntds temple. On their 
return to tlie bi idegromn’s lliey .stand face to lace in the yard 
before the hon.se separated b\ a liii*merjc cross in'nandl marked 
cloth held betAvecn fliem by *Jie maU*rnal uncle of the bride. A 
thread wiislhd fo wdneh a piece of turmeric is tied is bound round 
tlie right wrist of each of the coujilo, and they are bles.sed, and rice 
is thrown over them. Th(‘n comes tin* hhmu or earth-offering, in 
which nee and cakes arc set in a dish, wliieli the couple are made 
to worship, and they arc feasted on the rice and cakes in company 
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with five married women. Tlie other guests and the caste-people 
are feasted and in the evening the couple are made to visit the teirijile 
of Maruti, where they placMs a li^lited lamp before the god, bow to 
him, and return home. 'J’lien tljey bow before their family gods, 
and in the jirescuice of ca^te-jHiojile the parents of the girl 
formally make lier over to the bndt‘groom’s mother. The party 
of the bride are r(‘!isr(Ml on mnjoli a di^h of riee and millet boiled 
t(»gelhi‘r and inix(‘d with elanfi. d butter and molas-es, cakes, nee, 
and pulse. A string is la'-leiied to a jh'L’* in tin* ceiling, a dry 
date is tied to the end of tin* strine, ami as it twists round one 
of Uie hriih'gi-rjomV men trits In cut it ofl Winn the dne-d date 
is cut olT the hride^s pal ty lea\e taking the brnh‘ with them. On 
a lucky day the uirl comes l»:i<k !<> her hiwb.imr-. Wluui a 
girl comes ot agt* she sit- by liei*v,(H for lour hut no e(M< mony 

is jierformed. On llie tilth she bathed and is s(^nl !•) li\e with 
her liiisiiand. 'I'hey do not rai-e mainaoe ]M.nhe^ imr ;n-e the 
coiijile bathed in a s«|iiaie or inmh by ‘'‘‘ttniLf an e.iilbeii 

pot at eai’h cni net*. \\ lien a p*i'nn dna ja*L’ i- driven into 
the wall and the boflv i^ liiiimd to ijm |h <r m .i •'i’lujg ])('stuie. 
If the <lead is a man lie i*' dr«-^ed in a \\..i-t<‘lnr h and lii'ad- 
scarf, ami in ii robe and b<;diee n >^|io a woman 'Di** IkmIs m laid 
in a b!ank(‘t (.u* t'oar^e cotion * h'tli juid eai i leil t*. tin* burv ii.n epoxuid 
and ImruaJ. .V ‘>lone i- bod nu the Some Imrn thin dead. 

On the third day tliev voit the pl.iee, w»«r-lnp the that was 

laid <»ii the ovuw, and lea\«‘ an e.ntli pnt oi „n> in Inoian millet Hour 
buili'd 111 water, ami a "ceoiid eaitli pm hnl ot water 'I'liey wait lor 
fji I jme lu see w liefher a ( r"\\ toueiKN fh»iii and utinn Iji-yian On 
^the foiirili, fifth, or si\!ii dav tie* hoim, i>. eowoniiLi'd; tiie cliief 
mourner w It li t he lour e-u pvo.bearM*^ liav e t lieii In .ei- ‘'liaved and 
this purities them '1 le v then dine at the Iname •»! the dead. 

itlmi a moiit h alter the dealh a waiNtcloth <-r r<<be is h fr in the 
place wliere the death oeeiirred and the ea^ii-])eoplo are feasted 
They ])ei'foim no memorial <‘ 1 * .'-InnihU, eri-i mouie'-. 'Fhey are 
bound together by a si long i*a^te leelmLi’ ami tbeir social dis]mtes 
are settled by then* liereililary la^te In ad JhinMiiiia ot Na^ilu, wljose 
decisions are obeved mi p..iii ot lo^^* ol iM>.ie. 'Tliey d<> imt send 
Itlieir children to school m lake to new }»ur‘'iiii‘' On the wliule their 
pLato is .statioiiarv and tliev slivov m» sign uiiju'ov ement. 

I llgors, or Palni-'i'ajipers, are returnml a--, numbering b b' and as 
*found in small numbers ail i»\er the dusinct. d'beir numbtu* is 
greatest in Ihig-alkot ami least in !»i|:ipnr. d'ht'V are divided into 
llgers and Nainad llgers, wlio eat together ami inleriiiany. The 
names in common use among men an* .\miiappa, llalappa, Hojappa, 
lliisanajipa, ami Narsajipa,; ami among women Aniiiiavva, Hliagavva, 

I llusanavva, Nilavva, Kamakka, Kavavva, and Vallavva. The 
Kdnarese djtjni or fath(*r is added to tin* names of mi'ii and (tlliti or 
that is motJier, to I Jie names (d'women, 'riieir sm-naines an* place 
and calling names, as ^'alhippa Sharigai tliatis Valldppa the hquor- 
seller, or JN'arsappa Ayen that is Nai.sap])ii of Ayeri. .\mong their 
family-stocks are Clhauteiiavru, (Jolenavru, Korenavni, ^Mndenavru, 
Saunavru, and Udejtmavru. ^lembers of the same famil 3 ^-stock are 
not allowed to intermarry, as they are supposed to be descended 
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from a common ancestor. Ilg’er men may bo known by the golden 
rings wliich they wear in their onr-lobes from infancy to doaih. 
They are like Kabligers or fishermen and differ from them only because 
they follow a separate calling. As they arc fond of gymnastic 
exiTciscs and are always climbing the Avild-date ])alms they are a 
strong mnscnlar body ot men. They are generally }>luinp, of middle 
height, and bnnvn. Tlie nose is fiat and long and tho cheeks 
are gaunt with high or low eheek-bones. incurs hair is mostly 

lank and is worn in a top-knot. AVoinen tie the hair into a knot 
at llie liack of the lie.'id by a wnolbni thread. They speak Kanareso 
both imloors and oiitdo(»i*s, using iiln Iht for ht lhi a dish and 
other ineorreet words, 'riiev live in ordinary boiisi'S one storey high, 
'Wjlli stoin* and innd w*a]ls, and flat ronfs. 'I’lie bouses are not clean, 
and their few ]u»us(‘ goods are mnili(*r el(‘an nor n(*atly arranged. 
Ex(V}U a tew e(»]t]»er drinking \esvels and dining jilates, all tlie vessels 
in the honso are ef (‘arth Tliey own bnlloek<, ef)W's, and g*oats, and 
riar ])oii]ti‘y. S<'ine of lliein kf(‘p tlire<* or four bnnaloes or jionics 
to earr\ skins filled with ]>alne]niee Tlie\ nevin* load bnlloeks with 
palni'piiti.' skins as they lioiiMur tlie bnlloek as tin* goil Jhi'^avanna. 
'riieii-tlail\ i 10(1 is ]»r('ad, split pulse, and \egetables s(‘asoned with 
lieati'd oil, assaiietida. enimn-siuM!, nnistard-seial, salt, and eliillie.s. 
]l eo^ts \\ij. (In )a da\ lor ink li person 'klii'y art* v (‘r\ fond of eating 
bread witli t hilly ])owdt‘r nna-tened w itli oil The holiday dislies are 
sugar rol)y-p< and sugar dnin])linirs or /, vernnci'lh nr sJirniifti 

is made at JIali m Mareli and at Ihrt'dt in ()etobt r-No\ember, diiinp- 
]jng*son Xin/jiu,ii’/inn in dal\-\nL’*nst, and rc»ll\-pollio> on t)tht‘r holi- 
daV". 'J'lityeai fliojlr^Ii of ban s, dfi r, iroafs, and poultry, and oq 
J>a^fna in Se]»teml>er-( )< t<»b(‘r tla’V <aeritiee a tr"Mt to tlie goddess 
"G aliamina Some <»{ tin* dressed tle-ii is otfbn'il to the go(ldt‘ss, and tho 
1‘est IS eaten in company with Intinls and lelations. 'J’bt‘y vow goats 
to tins goddess, and kill them in her bonotir at tlie time of paying 
the Vow. On sn«‘li oeea-i«»n^ and at niani.iueand other eerc'inonies 
tluw gne ea^Te t(‘a'-ts ft lhe\ eaMalloid to pay tor it tlu'y eat 
animal food on all d.i\s except ta-t days. All ol iliein hatlio tlaily 
and wnr^liij) the Inni-e gods belore eating tlie morning ineal. 
'Tlio^e that haV('no iion^e gods i»o i > a .Miiriiirs temjih* to worship. 
^J'liey drink Inpior, smoke t(»haeeo, ainl n-e olli(‘r narcotics; hut they 
do not driid< the juice of tin* wi!d-<lal(* jialm, as they eoiisiiler tlio 
wild-date f*aim to he tlieir sisfor. II they eat lli-sli they always drink 
lujiior, and this tiny gem rally do Iwn-e or thrice a week Alen wear 
a waisleloih, a shoulderelotli, a jacket, a coat, a headscarf, and 
hlifu’s. Ills ilress cffsts a r’cli man ahoiit L2 (Iks. lit)) a year, u middle 
class man £1 to 11 -Is. (Ks. It)-12), and a jioor man t).s*. to 10^. 
(Ks. The ornaments worn by men an* earrings, bangles, and 

tw isted waistehams. "J'hey cost a rich man Iti (lis. tIO), a iniddlc-class 
man lo (Us..‘>0), and a poor man 1 2.v i^lks.i;). Women wear AJaralha 
backed bodices, and the full Maniilia roix* covering the head with 
the npjier end. A rich woman spends about. £1 lO^i. (Ks. 15) a year 
on her dress, a middle-class woman iS.s-. to 11 (its. 1)-10), and a poor 
W()rnan b.v. to 1 2s. (its. 4 - (>). They w ear the usual earrings, necklacoa, 
bracelets, armlets, and toe r’ngs, a rich woinardH stock costing about 
£10 (Rs.ioO), a middle class woman's about £5 (Ks. 50), and a poor 
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Iwoman's about £11 Os. (Rs. 15). The poorest woTnan has one ornament 
;h0 m ingalxutra or lucky necklace worth 3.s*. (Rs. Ij). A few rich 

* arnili(‘S bay fine clotlics for liolidny use, but most wash tlieir every- 

lay cloth(‘a. Their daily dr(‘ss is simple and dirty, and is of h>cal 
hand-woven cloth. They arc' liai'dworkiii^, liot-lenipc'red, dirty, and 
when not to di-iid^iii^ thrifty. Thc'ir h(‘reditarv cdlini^ is 

wild-dat('palm ta,j)])int»'ami palm-juicc'.selling, 'riiey dinib the trees, 

lent a trian^rular hoh* under a hsil, and tn* on a jar t‘» e-athcr the 
[juice, 'riiij juicii is earneil m skins <»n bnfTaler^ <»!• yirniie-^ into a 
Uowii or a villa<^e to the lujinir emitraetor’s shop, wlieir it i^ '-old liy 
iheirwouK'n from si\' in tin* niorniim to eiohl in the e\i niiiLr. Men 
^are paitl 12,s*. to 14 .m. fits ti-T) a nionih lor palm-tappiULT ami uoim*u 
arc pa,id Os. (IN. d) for sidliiiii’t he jmee. 'i’ln* mc'ii maki* "ome money 
'by s<’llin<jf palm-]uice on the wax ‘o'thediop, tin* women manao’e 
to linle a ])ai‘t cd then- receipt". l*;dm-jm«*e j" ‘-old at J I'/, li n ) 
the quart and i" mm h <lrunk by t he !.iw«‘r eI.i'-"os. 'l’h<* m-'ii take their 
(boys with them and tram them in their cr.ift,;ind then' e^n U .lecompany 
jtlu'ir nmthei'" and Icaiii e\<*ruhiiio’ abont "clbno the ]\ilm jim e. 
i^]*jilni-tjippin<»‘ Is out' <d‘ tlie mo.t th'iii ivhiiiL'* iiidn"t 11 -*- in tlio 
I district, and nianv ot the hmher eont raetor- havt* made tin ir fort nut's, 
lie^nles as palm-ta[)])er'^, "ome e.iin tlmir living as lin"b.indm''ii, iht'ir 
Wtinit'ii hclpino’ m tlie tield-Ns-n-k M'»"t ot th«m ai-e lib-iuiers 
1 entirely depeiidi'iit on the lojmn* t‘"ntraefor. d’o rai"t‘ a h-aii tliey 
thiive to iiiorts^aLa' or p.t\Mi pi <'pt rt \, and evi'ii llu n ha\erop.i\ as 
hniieli as eiL;ht'*en per cent a \ear I’lieii calline: i" eoii-.idt I't li h*\v. 
Braliinaiis, l/.iio’aNat", .Mar.itiia", Itajput", and Kabliut i-, wdi "crvt' 
iheni ftaul tmly from a tli"t im t‘. (bi tht* oth'-r hand IIlT'T" h- Id 

thtmiselvt'S .siipeiior to .Mliai*", Maim;^, \adai", Koi\:-., ami 
Chambli.'iis, ami not eat ^^lIh tht'in. Men .iml I'hildreii work 

frtmi inorniiii^ to evtiniiL:' and the ^^onn*n "it "elbiiLi t'>«ld\ till 
t'i<^lit at iiieiit. In tlie cold iimiith" tin- wihl-datc palm \ leld" mm li 
jiiiet', anti in the Imt moiiilis lii, juu'e Ini" a i:ieat -ale, and tluriii!^ 
hot h f>f I lit'se sea"on" tin' 1 l^'ei*" a re busv ihieN do not "t"p uork 
any tiay throiii/lnjiil ihe \ejir, 1 Inning’t In' Moli.irram ho!nla\" palm- 
juice is lars^el\ U"C«l by \Iiisalni.nis. A f.imi!\ ot livi* "pend" his. tt> 
I8,s. (Us. S-U) a month oil f"od, A inli man’s h"U-.r c*•"!" more 
th;iii £10 (Jis lObj t<» bull 1 , a mnhlIc-cl;i"S inaii " ab.mi Lh Its. 
and a ])t)ur man’s about iJ ' IN. 2*»). A rich man’^, lion"i o-i'ods 

.'H' wt)rlli more than LlO U". hMi), a mnltlle-e!,i"s in.in's iimre tlian 
(Rs. 80), anti a ])oor in.an's L2 10." t'> 1**> ^ U" .V neh 

mnn sptMids £10 tti t^lb ■ IN. lO'»-l.*>0) on hi" " ai's wethbnjf ami £10 
IN. 100) on his thiiiohter s uedtliiiir ; a ninblle el.i"" man ."peini" £"> 

. Ks. 80) on his son’s weddinp- and t7 lO.s*. ; U" 7b) on hi" tl.nmliter’s 
^wt'ddincf; and a potir man spemls about tlb^lN. bo) tm I'aeli. The 
[I nth of a jTrown-iij) ineinbt'r t>f hi" family costs a ru h imui Ld 
N. dO), a inidtlle-cliJss man L2 I0.v. IN 2b), jiinl a pt)tn' man aln)iit 
' (Rs. 5). lle-ersare rt'li^ions. iiicir family deities are Vallamnui 
loi Uarasgad in Hidgaiim, ’riilja.-lJlia\am <d' i'nljapur in the Nizam’s 
JC '.intry, Ratnaray tif llippart^i in Jbjapur, and llaiimappa of 
fVj !gur ill Rijiipur. They liave a Hralimaii ])ri('st, whom they call to 
Udiiciato at marriage and plialasliuhhan or girls’ coming of ago, and 

• wno fixes the days on which cerouioiues should be performed. Their 
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funerals are attended by a Jaufram or Liiipfayat priest. Resides 
Hindu ^ods tliey occasionally worsliip and inaktj vows to IMnliam- 
inadan saints^ chicHy llastirirsiUitd) of Ilasliinipir Darina in Rijdpur, 
J\^al)i Sali('l) of A?>ar in Ripipur, auti Khoja Ihindt^ Navaj Silhcb of 
Kalbnrtja in the Nizam’s coiintry. Dininuf tin? Moharrain holidays, 
they kill a pfoat in Inmour of thesi* saints ami feast on its llesh. 
They ke(‘p some of the ])rineipal ilindn holida\s, and fast only 
on two tla\the eltwenfh of tiu' briL;ht hall of Aslnhlk in •Tnly 
and on »S7///oo7rn in h'ebniary. 'I'he men ia^'t on ov f]\\\y^ 

August ^loinlay^ ; and the eldc'.'st woman (>!' ('very family lives 
on fruit and r(*ots diinm/ the .\aim/Ki or first nine days of 
AAitni or Oi’tober. ^riiiy AVnr--hip vill.igi* and local deities. The 
smaller iinaei-^ (d' hoiiM* ir^ds arc* made of In-as'^ and coj>])(m* by 
ca^tm*^ : ami the laiger iinaeV''aiu' maile oi stom' by stone-cntt.*rs. 
7'o bnnjjf the Lfod into tinx* iniaLrt“v, a Ihahnian ])rie^t sprinkles 
th(‘in with the jHi nr]i>i in nf , that i^ ennU, milk, clarilii'd batter^ hom'V, 
and snear. I'mlu's^ed lout oi\en to P>r.ihinan^ and da,ngams and 
tilt' cimW* m i(‘a'^ted. 'riieir custom'- diHi i I'lth' Iroin lhi»se of Kabli- 
gei'' (.ir li^lunme The\ t.>im a >e|»:.iM’,e commnnit \, but there is 
little unilN anionii tlu'in. 'I'heN ha%e i he.idnian who settles llu'ir 
so( i;d <lmjinte''and nnp""'**^ iine'^ and other |»nnisliinents. Ih* is siip- 
p(»s(‘d t(»!»(' t li(' lineal dev( (‘Iid.int of t lielir'-t 1 Ilo'I*, and his '>on succeeds 
to his ant hoi 11 \ altei hi- death. '!'l»ey do m»t ml t heir chihlr* n to 
school ()!• take' to new piirNuit''. As pemoiiN of dinercnil ca^'tos havo 
lately taken to palm tapping Nome oj |]u« Ile’mN* h*i\(‘l)een iorcc'd to 
work as da} laboiirtrs. f)ii the whole tiny are ndeelinmg east(\ 

JiHgtirS. uninheiaiio’ are ri‘lnriie»I mn foiiml in Radanii, i 

]>aealk(tr, Ilkal.aml Ihjapiir and in Inoe \ dlagi-^ throughout the 
district, 'riny li\e in (»ne-N|i,re\ ed hoime'. with walN (d nmd and flab 
roofs, 'jdu'ir home toni^ne M.iralln ami their family ltcuI is Malaya. 
They look like Maiatha Kuiibis 'The nn.‘n wear lhi‘ w'aistcloth, 
eilherthe shouhh rclot h or .i slnut e(>.ii ami the heailscarf, and iho 
woimm wear ihese'7/ robe \\ jilj a Nhorl-^le(‘ved ami b.ieki'd bo<liee. 
Tlie robe liang'* like a jM'lluoat iivmi tiie hip b» the ankle ami tho 
upjier (-ml m drawm o\ i-r the head. Tin' men w'ear tho top-knot 
ami the sacred t lireati, ami both men and women weal* gold and 
Silver firnamentN, whnh do not dillei fioin those wruai by the Jingsirs 
fjf Relgaiini 'I’lieir In'redilary eallino of saildle-making jiaid 
them well wdieii the country .'^walIne<l with horsi'inen. At ])r(\sent 
tliey are painti'i-i, carpenters, toy-makei-'^, and book-binders. 
'Jdicy are a decent, lianlwoi king, intellii^ent, and W'ell-behaved 
peopli*. I’hty eat meat and fl>h and drink liipioi-. ’riu'ir black 
season is Ihf* rain\ inontliN ami t hen biiN} tinu'the* fair w'(*a,ther. As 
then' trade has greatly .sidb'rt'd Iroin t he w.int of demand for saddles 
they find it dillienll to make* a li\mg. 'I’liey havo to borrow to iiKHit ^ 
marriage c-Xjiense.s. A iamily ol li\e sjiend lOx. to LI (Us. 5-10) j 
ft month on icMaJ. ’Iduy are rc'ligious, r(‘SjK*et Rnihmans, and orrijih^iy “ 
th(*m to perform th(‘ir cen'iiionie.s. 'IMii'y keep all Rralimanieal fasti 
and holidays, th(‘ir chief day being Jhifnini in October. Thoir boygr 
an- invested with the satired thread and widow-marriages is strictly^ 
forbidden. Their marriage cereim»ni(‘s last four days. On tho first - 
day, both in tho house of tho bridegroom aud of the brido^ feasts 
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are held in honour of the honao gods. On the second day the brido- 
groora comes iu proct'ssion from Ins house to tho bridij’s. At the 
entrance to tlio marri.ige Ixiotli ]i(< is received by tlie britle's fatlior, 
his f€*ot are waslu'd and wijUMl with a clotli, and liglited lainjis are 
waved round his face. Jb* is le<l to a low wnodim slool set oj>|)f)site 
anoth(*r stool. 'Dk* brid(‘ is carried into tin* niarri.'iL'‘‘‘-lMll liy lier 
mjit(‘rnal uncle or ol her kiiHinaii seateil on his hij). 'J’iie bride and 
bridegroom sit hieing (‘ach other, and the trunily priest draws 
iKsir t he conph* and a cloth is h<*ld between them 'J’Jie ])!iest 
liands eolonnsl rice to I Ih' giic*>is and rt'prais >a'‘r<‘(i \erses. 
While the viT'-i's art‘ Ixsiig repeated b‘»tli the pne-t and the giu'-^ts 
tlirow coloiinsl rier* on fin* leads of thr p.nr. W hen lie* \ers(‘S 
arc* cmh'd the ciirtnin w ii lei lau n and a hnm or ^:icic*d liie is 
lighted. On tin* third da\' the l'IiTs father 'ji\os a (.■a^fi* dinieT 
ami on the* fonrt h d:i\ the lee's t.-nlior eiP* i Uiiii'' the eoininiin iry. 
1'hey ]»(‘rfonn a eereinony at I lie loiT- (<'ninig ol ;*l»o wnli tie* jidp 
of a lirc'dimrin priest. 'Den d‘*:iih rilo'. lo'-einble lliovo ni Knnl)i<. 
|rh(* cord wliieli |s Used in l\ing tie* !i.m]\ n, ile* l»e*r and tie* •'tone 
Kvith which the* watei-pot is pn-reed ar« l)niM“d and dng <'nt on the 
tenth day, ^^lM*n tie* eliiel inoniaioi eoni< ^ t • • I lie s;«tt and woislnps 
them and throws them into \\,it'*r S'<(i.il disjuit.*^ a.it* st*ti].*d at 
liieeTiiiiiS of the c.isp- (*ouncil o| a hill ne-n 'I'hev s^.^<l lie n* )> lys 
o school but fake* to no le'U |)U!*s'iJts ()ii the whole the\ are a 
, iilliiig pc'oph*. 

Kabligers, or Fi sliennen, ai’e r< Mirin'il as iinnilM*ring 1 ; and 

IS iound chiolK a loll u the 1 u iiks <.t the i w •> leadniL’ I - •< id m\ eitie* 
iliimaaiid tie* Krishna and in l he eoiiiit r\ le t v\ een t hc'in 'Dne seem 
to be* ihesanie ju'opleasi le lislnng l\''li'* ol > lie Maialha »• miiti v I In* 
iJlimcs III coiniiion i|se aneniu.’ men aie Idinn.ipn.i, Kali.ipp.i, Mallapp.i, 
Kingappa, Ibinia, Ibanappa, and .shid.ipna , and among NNo.m'ii, 
J$himav\a, (ianna\ \ a, (ianra\ \ a, Na^jas n a >hida vva, and Tiilsa\ \ a. 
d’lu*\ have uo surnames except place an I I'allme names, d'hey are 
divided into Lmoa\al and Ibalnnanical Kabligers, iln* Iirahmanical 
c*atitrg from tin* liino.-iyat diNisi.m 'I'lie Lnig.i\at In.inch an dt^-ciib- 
cd uudt*r 1 Iand<’\ ;j vnis. A1 m> o-l lie* w h'*h* • »l tin* llrahnnne .il Ka bli- 
gers belong to the* cla''*^ called (i im:iniakk.d-> or ri\ c‘r «*hilili eii, who 
,aro fdso called .Viidiekars . r w.neiinen fiom ihe .'s.jiishrit 'imlni 
I filter, ddieiv are two other classes, Ibid Kabligers t.r bnlloek 
Kabligers, and Kabligers win* bi*g trom d •<>]' t** door w tilt an imago 
*>f tin* god dess J )nrgiinirL.M \ \ a I lot h «»t I hc"!* l.ist are ver\ smal 1 ( lass^'s. 
Though tin* three divisions ii.'iiher e.i! tog. tln r nor inleimairv, 
they dilTi*r lit tit* lu app»*aianec», n*l!gi-*n, or customs Among all 
Kabligers, t'\ce]»l (laiigim.ikkaU, provc*d relationship n a b.ir To 
inarriagci.^ d’ln* (langimaUkals ha\ e m.in\ fainilN -stocks, ot w hn h tho 
c]iu-*fart* Amgund\.ivru, Ihleelilia!r;igi\a\ru, (Jlianten-i\rn, Kc'ngeii- 
\xvru, Ilah‘jolda,vru, and Haggelavni .Monibers of the same stoelc 
"^0 not aliowM'd to intermarry. 'The tbingiin.ikkaU spc'.tk Kanaivse. 
^y>st of them live in small walled liousi*s oin* storey liigh, with tlat 
55ofs ; a few who art* too poor to li.nc a ln*use live m huts. Kxci*pt 
^tie f»r two dining plates and driiiking vess^ds almost all of their 
fcokuig ami storing vessels an* uni'le of clay. Those who own land 
jeep domestic auiimils and sometimes a pet dog or sheep. They 
I J* 877-Ia 
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are a hardworking class, and great eaters, their staple diet being 
millet bread, split pulse, sauce, and vegetables. Soiuctirnes milk 
and curds are added to the daily food as a change. liike other low- 
class Hindus their holiday dishes an* polls or cakes rolled round 
molasses, flfod/o*or husked wheat boiled in milk and mixed 
with rough sugar, and shrcniia or vermicelli. They are not bound 
to bathe daily. Tlie house gods are woi*slilj>|>ed on new and 
full moons and on other holidays. All ii^e animal food and liquor, 
the animals oaten being the goat, shei p, ileor, hare, and fish. All 
c»ther animals are either held saered or impun* ami are not i iten. 
Resides liipior, hemp-llower or and lnbae(‘o are frei‘ly smoked. 

The (Tangimakkals. who are the local ferrymen, are oftiai very 
})Owerfnl 1in(‘-looking im‘n like their l)relliri*n on tin* Konkaii 
eoast. d’hev and tlu* Kiiriibar^ are tin* .sturdiest mon in the 
ilisirict. 'riie village pthalnhi or atlileli* is gtMieraliy (*itliei* a 
tisiierman or a .slu‘plierd. Ins faoi- and neck l)t*.iutiflml with yellow 
earth, and perhaps with a \ollow liniMo* in his ear. 'i'lie nu■n^s dress 
is a liead'^carl and a pair oi kneo-brooi lu-s ; seldom a coat, and a 
shonldeiehitli lliuovn o\cr tlu* sh<'ulder« Tlie wcnmii dre'^s in tiie 
ordinary robe ami boilnN* witliont p-i'^Niiie’ llu* l'*\\er end ot* the rolio 
between thc' Roth inon and women liavt* a few (n‘nament> mostly 
of silver and ol sniall v.dne. Likt* mo^.t of t]jc local Ilrahnianieal 
casf(*s^ ov(»n tb.. Urnliin,tnh‘}il s Jj.avo not r’scaju*d 

the intliience of 1 nga\ati''i filial a Kiirnbar or sh(*j»licnl, if 
iie t(» the position of a vdlaeo hoadm.m, oi.ni'rally pnt*^ on tho 

////y and calls hnns(.'If a Handc \ a/.ir, .so the Kabli^rer jfiiftl as at 
Aktdvildi in l»i|apur,and tic* KahliLfor /: >U,tn' or putirs servant a.'* at 
llagevadi and AI iiiiL’oli ill Rijapiii’ are o<*<*a>injial]\ Lingayats, Su(*h 
cases are raie hecans(‘ ii'w Kahllgl•r■^ li.ivt* risi'ii to high position. 

1 he cliiet go<ls ol ilio lhahmanie.d Kahliirers are Valhiniina and 
Ihisavanna. Like many other Iliiidu" they make (dferings of 
sugar and fninknuMai''!* t<» tin* M<»liarram biers. Fornu'rly the 
Oanguiijikkals ])ro]ji*r had a [im u or r(*lig'ioiis teaelu*i* who was 
called Ambiger Chavadan va Sincr Ids death they have nf» guru 
and have forgotten wdiat nd.itnni their old (/uru bore to his 
disciples d’liey kee]» some of tlie regal.ir Hindn fasts and feasfcw. 
'I’lieir chief holidays are the or 11 indu New VeaWs Day in 

March-April, N/0///70 the lidl-mooii day of J*ln(l(ju}h in March- 
April, Jhisnrn the tontli of the bright half of in September- 

October, and /Jirnll tlie iiew'-m<p<in <lay of A.'^hriu in Oetober- 
Novcnib(‘r. Jdieir last days are Shirntlni or Shiv^s Night 011 tho 
thirteentli of the dark lialf of Mn</h in Febrnary-Marcdi, tlie oloveiiths 
oi Ashildh in Jime-Jnly .and of KuriHc in November-December. 
On Shrdymi or July-August Mondays they eat only one meal in 
tho evening. T}i(*y worshifi all village* and local gods. They have 
a strong faith in so(^th.sayiiig, and like others of tho lower orders 
arc great believers in witchcraft and sorcery^ and aro much afraid 
of sorcerers. Jf an Ambigor is jio.s.sessed by a gho.st tho first 
j*emedy i.s to make liim sit before the Jiou.so gods and rub his fore¬ 
head wifcli a.shes takt*ii from tho god’s censer. If the ashes fail to 
scare the ghost an exorcist is called. He writes texts on a piece of 
paper and fastens tho paper to the arm or neck of the possessed 
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porfton. Somofcimcf*, instead of paper, a small copper cylinder, filled 
with aslios on which cljaniis have bc^en breathed, is fastened to the 
patient’s arm or neck. Tlie sjiirits which trouble Kabligers are of two 
cliW<«(‘8 family ghosts ami cjisiial spirits. The family ghosts are tho 
ghosts of young iimtlu rx who have died in chihl-birtli, or have died 
leaving yminu'’ children lH‘himl tlnon, or of young women and men 
who liiiv'e tlu’d in lov** nr numarrunl, f»r f)f misers ho liave Jeft a 
large hoard. Fninily glin-ts of tliis kiml can n(‘ver be driven away 
and their dcmaml.s an* not easily '-afi-fied. The ghf)st of the young 
inollier generaTv tn)nbles her children's st€*])niother, and will ,iot 
leave her unl'‘<s the stepmother pronuvs to treat her children well 
and make her yeail;. on'*-r'tej'‘ 'I’h** nn^er o“<‘n'*!a]ly haunts the man 
wln» sipianders he-, iio.ird, and li.i- oiten to lx* -.aM'-lied with a yearly 
olTering Wandering or e:i-n:il irho-tart dns» n \)y tliraslnng 

the po‘.^,*s^i-d jHTv-ijii, or }j\ ] »\n.'.r an of;i i-pig'-f lo id near the ])lacc 
where T he gho't h\e‘.. Wien a mil* eh'*'t e*' 0 ‘r-N into a woman's 

body ora fom-tle :^»’ho-t < iit- *- a man’ l>‘id\ the matter '-'er.^ns. 
Xejllier eoaxmg nor ilira-limj* oi •iti\ U'^ • aid tiny *'iay m the 
person till tln-v \\*Mry < f them >< i -‘U- ca-* - of tin- kind hap]»*‘ii 
V hen a man <ir woman d.e- with an ir.’. ’ at.d nn - it i-le-d lo’v e. 'I ]i(‘ 
custom^ of i he tldh ront dt\!'»• m- ot Ih-ainnann A’nlnpar- are much 
alike A" soon a^ a eh dd I- l»-e :i .1. na V' 1 e. .rd i< ent and both the 
child atnl mother are bathed a’el laid on a bod^ttad The inotlie’’ is 
giVi'ii dry ettei»a-keriH I and moj - to « at and i- ti-d on Im-ktd milU*t 
boiled soft and eat» ii with <‘Iardit «1 butter. In the c vi liiul: of the 
fifth <iay the mnlwib* w 'r-hipv tlie o'*dde-ss fhvti ami (‘arne^ to htr 
own house the kniipiised ni the wor-lep d'lie lainjii''covered because, 
if any one but tho mniwib* "(‘e^ the lamp, some e^ il will fall on the 
child and mother llralimanie Ambiirersare marrn^d by a Brahman. 
Girls an* mari’ied up to their twelith year; 'wido\v marriage is 
allowed and is common, polvLTaniy and divorce are allowtal and are 
practised, and pohandry is nnknow’ii. A\ hen a girl’s father accepts 
an offer of inarriage, tlie boy’s fatlier goes to the girl’s and lavs a 
pound of sugar and a coeo.nint before tin* girl's hon»e gods Tho 
guests an* served with b(*tel and withdraw', and the boy’s father is 
feasted. This ends the(*ngag(*nient. On a lucky day some weeks 
later comes the betrothal or hnshlttfji. 1’lie g’lrl is given a robo 
or Imjdf worth lt).s’. (K’s. o) and two boilieecloths each worth 2^. 
(Ke. ]). Her mother is given a robe and a bo«iie(‘eloth w'urtli In. {Sas ); 
and two ]»ieees of bodua*clolli are hud bofon* the giiTs house gods. 
In additi(jn to these clothes the girl’s parents are given fourteen to 
twonty-oight pouiidsof sugar, fourteen ])ouuds of dry dates, lourteen 
pounds of betoluuts, ainl some betel loaves. On the day before 
the marriage day the bridegroom is taken to the bride’s and on the 
marriage day both tin* bride and the bridegroom are bathed in a 
snnjl or square. A copiicr drinking vessel is set at oaeli corner 
of the square, and a large water vessel in tho centre with some 
oars of grain in it, and tlii*ca.d is wound five times round the vessels. 
As among Lingilyats the circle of live threads is cut in two and each 
half wound round a turmeric root and fastened to the wrists of tho 
boy and girl. The bride is dressed in a white robe and a wblte 
biidice and is decked with more ornaments than ibose worn on the 
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hdsJitogl or bctrotlia.1, and a condition is made Hint on no account shall 
certain ornaniCMits be removed from the person of the l)iide. 'I’hc bride¬ 
groom is given ;i i>:nr of w-iisteloilis seven and a half feet long and 
a pair of shonUleielnfhs fifteen feed long, a turban, a pair of shoes, 
and some riiiiis. Riec* grains are lieci in llie skirts of the bride's 
and bn<Ii\<»rooni’s gaiments ami the skirts are knotted together. 
The liride’s Hrahinan jiriest leads lier to a blank(‘t eoviTed with 
rice, and the bridegroom's priest leads him to the blanket and 
makes him stand facing the bride. I'he bride and bridi'gronm are 
told t<i throvN net' live* limes on eatdi otherV head, and the jiriests recite 
eight aiisjnmoiis vt*rs(‘S(n‘ mn ser\iiig rie(* t(» the guests that 
tlii'V may pnii in tlimwing tht‘ rice tnm* the jiair. In tin* eviming the 
bridt* ami bridi'crooin :irc s(.*ated on a bnlhiek, and, with their brows 
adorned with niistd chaiilcts go to w<n^lii[) tlie village Miirnti. On 
their n'tnrn t he guest ^ \\ irin into cir( h's of six or seven ronml a platter 
and logt'tlna- eat frmn it. In oii(‘ of these circles the brah* and 
brnlegrooin are sealtMi Afti r thf fea-t tlie brnh' and bi'Kh’grooin 
btiw to all tilt' giK'-ts Mijd i1k L'lie^iv witlidiaw When an An.higor 
girl eoiiu's oi agi '-lie ^it- 1«\ hei-'-c It l«»r tiv»' days. On the fifth day 
sh(‘ is hatlied and the \\..in“n ot the i a-^te are ‘i^k* d to a feast. 'I’ho 
lap-tilliiiij: or takes pi.ice on the tilth day or on the first 

lucky (lav after tic* tilth I’loi.i ilm third month of her pregnancy 
ii vNoniaij ( oiM'eiv* s loiioini;--, and la r !■ aiL'are sati-lieil lest iho 
child may liave an c \il e\t* i-clmi ding the arliele which was not given 
to Its motlu'i* hen '?! loiejed i« ’ it. In tlu'hit li month tlie pregnant 
Woman is oi\en a liodieeeloth and in the stvenih month tin* hair- 
pavting or ,n///o//// takes pl:iet\ In tla' hair-pai tmg tin* ]>rt‘gnant 
W(nnan is gi\ i-n ]ier fa\ onnit* disli to eat, ami t la' family siml knispi'ople 
jiresent lier uitli a gieiii hiMln’celoth tmd ji heti'lnnt wliile she 
sit^ (Ml a low stool ora blanket. On a lucky day in th(‘ st'venth 
iiiont h the ]M‘cLMiani n oiiiMii i- un cii a i obe, a w hilt* rolie or and 

u green bodneei loth, and lu'r lap i> filled with a ('(^eoanut, five 
phintainsAive date-, betelnutand some nee by her motber-m-hiw or 
Siam* other niai ru'd woman I ler brow i.- also markeil w illi redpowder. 
Her husband m oneiia wai-tcloth ami fru'iids ami kmspeojilc* are 
feasted. LikeLingavai Kahligers Jh-;iImianical Kaldigershiiry their 
dead lait do not call a Jangain. ()ii tin* t hiid day all of t)ii*m go to tlic 
burial ground, cook a (piartc'r of a ])onnd of nee in a new (‘arthen 
pot, iind lay tlu' nee wnh raw sugar and elaniied butter on the grave. 
They alterwards Imlit a fire U» bung the crows and watch the crows 
from a distance of a hniKlri'd ])ac(‘s. Soim'tlines many crows como 
and do not touch the nee Tlien tin* mourners pray and say tliat 
they will carry out the (lead maii^s unslu's^ and the crows begin 
to cat the rice and the mourners bat Ik* and go home. On tlie 
tenth tlie house is coated with cowduiig, the clothes and the 
household goods are washed, and a goat is killed. A blanket is 
spread where the corpse was laid ami millet chaff is scattered over 
the blanket. I’lie dead man'.*- clothes are washed and the folded cloth 
is laid on flu; chaff. Redpowaler i.s sprinkJ(‘d on the folds and 
flowers anJ laid before the clothes and incense is burnt bciforc them ; 
some cooked mutton i.s laid 'nefore the clothes and four castenaen 
are seated to dine on the spot. After the four men have dined 
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the naernbors of the party and the other guests begin to eat. 
During tlie fifth <»r scurio other odd month ijfter the death a 
mask <»r mukharnfa if the dcwl was a man, or a t()f)-bke ves>e] if 
the dead was a woman, is honght from s»urie local goldsmith and is 
laid among the house gnds. 'I\» tlie mask a waisteloth aiul a lK‘ad- 
scarf are oderod, and !«) tlu' t(»p a rohe is f)dered and a goat 
is killed l)eb)re tlie imiNk or th(‘ top and its dre<^t*d ih*sh is ofTerod 
to the mask or the top on the day when it is tirst Ifnd among the 
house gods. Jf the dead ]M‘rs()n was a great di-iokor spirituous 
licpn r IS also oHeri'd. (.'hild-marnagt* and \M*h-w-luari’iage are 
nllow('(l, ])olyganiy is pra<-li>ed, and pidyandrv is nnkiiowii. d’he 
Brdhmanieal Kahligt-rs liavc* mb/. ^ f)r hoadnum, Imt their antliority 
is nominal and a eummit ler or /< sdtlo all di'-pute'^. 'riiough 
an engaging, sturdy, am! mdep(‘ijdenr pt‘«»ph‘j iho KahliLo i-N ait* ni>t 
likely to riso m \Malth <u po'^ition. d‘lio\ :iri- at promt r»Me of the 
poorest fiasco's in the di^tra l, and tin »r eliildi’t'n an^ hardly evi*r 
sent t(» s<*hool. .\t tin* saim* turn* th<*y a!<* a \<‘iv iV'-pectalde, 
Contonted, an<l happy h,ti<lly rvir appianiiL’" in tht‘ police 

ffuirts exei'pt for some a^'^ai.lt, geniMally ilm r<'-ult ol a fpiarrel 
about a w<miaii. 

Kalals, or Di^tillrr-, are returned as innnl>rnn<j’ f"rty-^e\en and 
as ioutnl in Ihjapur aiidotli'i* imp*>”tant ]»hn o-in dilb-rt nt parts of 
tin* district. Th»‘\ are t.nr with w.-ll « at i'Mtiiand the nnm wear 
llu* to]»kiiot, tin* uiMUvf.idn*, and w hi'-kcT". M'ln* w.muui h'Miil their 
hair at the hack cf th" head with'dit u^.ng th-wm's or taUe hair, 
^riieir lioim* tonL’'ii('i'' K,’in ii and ihe\ Ine in eim-^'t- re\ed home-' 
\Mlli walls and f( rrata d r'"ds u'her <»1 ^iMUt m ot tnml. 'flit' men 
wear a wMistelofli, a s|,,.If (*,,af with a -'houldeie!/»rh, a In ad-earf, 
nndeouiitr\ shoes, ami tin Diahmaiiieal sacied thread The Wfuneu 
dress 111 the full Ma'-afliii i*ohe ami a Ix-diee with .( haek and 
short sleeves. Then staple food is mth*-r niillel or wheat bivad 
with pnNe. d’luw u>e tish and the tle^h ot --ht'ep, goat-', the hare, 
and <l(.mn*stie fowls, when they are ''hmghtered b\ a M maliniin. 
They an* hanlw ’rking and clean, tlu'ir Inu'editaiy ealiing lx mg 
the making* and sidling* of Inpior. The n(‘w* exene rule*-, by 
Siippri'sisng siiiug-gling and ramng* tin* t>riee of Inpioi-, ]ja\e din on 
many of them lafil\ to hmbandi v and l.ilxmr. 'riieir women and 
children liel]i tlie num in tlie fiidd and in t hmr shops amt add to 
tin* iueome of tin* family by working as (hi\ labourers. They are 
religions. The jinneipal (d))eeis ni their woolnp are Shiv, \’mhmi, 
and Milruti, and th<*y show miK*h respoct t<* l>e-'liastU Hnihinaus 
who are their jirii'sts. 'J'heir mainage and death ceremonies are 
almost the saim* as tln)se of Knnhis. 'Jdn* m.iiriagi em*i‘n.oiiy lasts 
three days. A IJraliman priest utfends on the wtHlding day and on 
the twelfth day after a d<*iith, ami repeats verses and in return is 
given money and undressed provisions. Clnld-marriage and 
polygamy are practised, w’ldow-marriage is forbitlden, and polyandry 
is unknown, 'fhey (*arn emungh for their ordinary exponses and have 
to borrow to meet special charges. 'J’heir casft* disputt's are s(*ttled 
at meetings of oastemen. They send their boys to school till they 
read and write a little. 
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Chapter III. Komtis, or Traders, are returned as numbering 4G9. They 

p "T",* found in big towns like Ilkal and Bilgalkot. The word 

Fopn a ion. Kointi is wliiiusicjilly derived from tlio Kdnareso word Intlkam 

Komtis, dirty. The njune is said to have been given them on 

account of tlu*ir dirty clothes. 'J’liey are rare north of the 
Krislma. Tluy are essentially a mercantile class, though they 
sometiines combine the farm with the sho[). They appear to be 
the same peo]ile tis the \'aish^a Vtinis of the Maratha country. 
Tli(‘ names in onliiiarv use among men are Annaj)pa, Bilhlppa, 
Bliiinapjja, (u)])ahippa, Rangappa, and Shesha})pa ; and among 
wonam Bhagnbai, IvriNhnab.'ii, Lakshmibai, Radbabai, Rnkhmabui, 
and Sit;lbrn. Mem take lla* Mords /•//?•. ainut, and s/u^fl after 

tli(‘ii* names, and ^^oln(‘n tlie A\ord Ac'/. Calling and place names are 
tluMi'only surnames. Tlityan* dnidial into 'I'lipat Komtis and Venni 
Koml.i,:^ A\ lio neither (.‘at tugt‘tli(‘i- nm* intei’inarry. ddie Yeiinis aro 
found lu tlu‘ Nizam's countrx ; and all Ibjapur Komtis are 'I’npats. 
'riie legemd of the origin ol the tWd class(‘s is that Kankyamma, the 
daiighier of Kiisumshcti, when carrasl off liy a lowcasti* chief vowed 
a vow and Ic.iptsl a great l(*ap and was cari'icnl to hea,ven. The 
KoInlisA^llo b'llouiiig (he (xaiiijilc ol K.mkMimiiia Icafil as far as 
she Icn))! 'went to licaNen and tluMV dt'^ei'iidants are the 'Fujiats. 
^riicKtimiis who leaped sh«»rt, or who looked so long that they 
ncN er li'apt at all, an* the ancestors of the iiiba’ior ViMinis 'J'hc 
'Jhqiats have oiu’ liundi’ed and on<' fjutras oi* family-stocks. In 
sonu'cases moretlan out* stock has the samt* r/.v/o* or foiind(‘r. Thus 
the Midkal, Miinikal, aii<I Nabhikal stocks ai*c all branches of the 
Aludgal stock. At a niarriaLj'e they liavc* tr> ascertain not only 
that the lirnh' and bridegroom behaig to diiTenmt stoc'ks, but that 
ibe stocks have a dinVi-cnt li.slti or founder. Tb(‘ir bouse langniago 
is properly Telugn, but many of lliem can sju'ak Maiiithi, and all 
can speak Kiiuare'-e. 'J’ln*\ a]ipear to liave conic northwards from 
the Aladras l*rc'«idcii(‘\, bat have no memory f)f when or why they 
eaiiK* into tlu' disti-ict or ol any loriiaa’ sidtleiiaait. ^Phe Komtis 
of Bcigalkot diller little from Sona.r.s in ligare, jifTson, or bearing. 
T1jc‘ Ollier K(»mtIS are lesv dean (liaii those of Baga-lkot; but do 
not dilTer from lliem in apjii^araiice. As a class they are (»f middle 
height witli w'dl-cnl features. '^J’hey livt‘ in ordinary houses oiio or 
tw'o storeys high 'VMth st(»iie and mud walls and Hat roofj^, costing 
-ilO to .11 tK) ( l»s. HMt - lOOO) to baild, and witli house goods wiwth 
110 to iRH) (Us. 100 - 1 t^oO). 'idle houses are clean, airy, and 
conifortabh*. IMany of th(*in have cows, shc-biilTalocSj and a pony 
or two, and tho^e 'wlio ow n hind Ian c ladlocks. ddiey employ servants 
Jiiid ])ay them II d*. to .t t (Rs. 12-|0) a yriii- with and 14 to £G 
(Us. 10-00) a year without foed and clotliing. d’bey aro inodcrato 
t‘aters and g(MKl cooks, la'ing fond of sw'cet dishes. Their staple 
food includes rice, millet bread oi* grit, split jiiilse, vegetables, and 
chntiiiif w'ith an f>ccasiojial dish of curds and whey. Their f<)od costs 
S(l. to Gd. (2-4 a.s.) a Ji(*ad a day. Their holiday dishes arc hiindls 
that is balls of gram flour ])a.ssi*d through a siev'O, granulated, 
fried in clarified butter, and seasoned with boiled sugar; ijhivars or 
pulhid cakes; /Mr a liquid dish of rice, milk, and sugar; indndds or 
pancakes; hemns or balls or gram -Hour made with sugar and 
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clarified butter; daliijds or balls of wheat flour, sugar, and clarified 
butter j or raised wlieatou cakes fried in clarifif3d butter; jllbis 

or tubes of wheat flour fried in clarified butter and dropped in boded 
sugar; kealirlbhdt or rice fried in clarified butter boiled strained 
and mixed with sugar saffron and otlier condiments ; nioUrhar a 
finer quality of biiHfli ■ and bdfitnuli a kind of custard made by 
boiling milk to a slight coiisisicnce and mixing it with sugar and 
spices. Jlesides these fhe jn/or have then* y/e//,s* or calces lolled 
round molasses and fh(‘ir ktiilbna or lump^^ of mola-'^i s coated 
witli a thick layer of ilough and sleaiiH'd. Of the^e dishe.s one or 
two are imnle on ev(*ry lioliday, ami l«)Ur or fi\(‘ at inari’iage feasts. 
As a rule (fvi*rv Komti balli(‘< and wnr^hip'^ ln> Imime o«»(U before 
eating hi.s morning iiRsd. The leligiou-^ jaa-foi-m the rulsln (jv 

burnt-sacrifice, in which a litth* tuod is ihiown into the tin* as an 
ofiiTing to the god Agni. Kv(‘r\ inalr K<*mti who has been girt with 
the sacred thread is careful t<* ^prinlch* a line of watm* round the 
jdale out of whicli Ik* to ('at, to .si*t fivt' pim-ljev nt food m a line 
on th(* right side of liis j)]ale as an oneriiiLi’ to the Ohitiagu])las 
or messengers of "^'aiii tin' eod of death, and to p-air a little water 
on the ])a]m of his right liaml and sjp ji l)i‘lc)rt‘ bcL'inning hi> meal. 
When he begins to eat he takes ii\f Imh' im*i-'eU into his niouth 
as an ofiering to the* fix e ^ iial air> ey;//y/oo/, /u/a',/, and 

Vifthi. At the end (»f Ills meal he sips a little xvator in the 
saiiK* W'ay as at tlie beoinnititi. 'I’liex m‘ith<*r ii^e animal fo..d nor 
drink liipior. Asa ela^s they are free li'ofii xici*. 'I'h* ir dre'.>> 
cleaner and more .seemly than that «•! many of i he eavt.'^ of the 
district. A inan’.s dailx drc'-^ imlmh'- a heaiUearf, a waisidoth, 
a jaeUtd, a coat, a jiair <>f simo-., ami rarelx a tiirb.in, tooether 
worth lOs. to IO.S. dls..*)-J")) Ilm ornai'ioiit.s au* a bliiLlntft or 
earring, a ktnitbi, tfoiih, »bnii»lutfcii round tlu* neck, and linger 
rings, togeth(*r xvorlh A'JOlo IN.-00 - "a>■ and iqiw.n’d--. 'klie 

■women are more careful alnait tlieir appearance iliaii the iiieii, ami 
dress w'ith taste. 'I'hev ( (unb ami jilait their h.iir in a braid and 
deck it w’lth flowers. Some of tin m ii^e t.il-e hair. 'They dre''^ in 
fhe ordinary robe ami ilu' fnll-l>:n*k(Ml bodiee, "peinlme hi to td 
{Ks. Ib-dO) a year on thrir elothc'. Uidi w..men are adorned from 
bead to feet with oniamont.--, im-luding rfithi irol.u' and L ribi for 
Ibo Lead ; bm/di, rii/ 1 \ /biio/1. i, ii}n\ bJi‘/ •/ for llu* t'ai , imih for tlio 
no.so ; ti/ilu , Stjjifthkt , sdtUnl ill,* . ^mhihhu SO! }, ff/ i Ij'trht ltd'll, 

vh<nith'{(luh\ innJ m ^ and hdihum for the neck; bdfnt.tnuls and rdkia 
for the arms ; juitlis, kiinkitiiK, ami t'nlds for the wri^t" , rim;>> for the 
iin^av; i\ kitntbtt rfiaffn round ilu' wail'll , innjnnf^ nud .'»(!> h >(.ai the 
ankles ; and on the t«)e'', all togctlu'r wortii IloO (H-. lOOO) 

and iqwvards. A middle-dass woman’s ornament'- vary iii value 
from t2 10rt‘. to bl (Us. 2.*)- lo) j ami the poorest have at least tlio 
lucky neekliice worth kv. (IN. 2). Tliiw keep special dotlies for 
holiday use, some of local and oilu'rs of foieigii make. .\s a class 
they tiro orderly, good-natured, ho.sjiitable,clean, ami thrifty. Some 
of the rich are fond of show. Onl'/ ii ft'xv Komiis hold land 
which they rent to husbandmi*n or till through serxants. .Most are 
olotli-sellersj graiu-deali'rs, grocers, cotton and gold merchants, 
bankers, and nioui'ycbaiigers. They rarely remain us 
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servants with other merchants, hut trade independently on their 
own account. 'Plieir niercaiiiilo year bcf^ins on Ktirtik shmldh 
in X()Vcinhcr. Tiny l)iiy ^rain and cotton from the 
growers, and elolh in the <liiTcrt‘nfc wt'jiving centre's. I'heir 
women mind tin* ln>nsi' ami do not. lielp in their work. They 
cennplain tliat competition has hnveivd llunr ])i‘(»lits. Komtis liavo 

a good sofial ]iosin<in. M'iiey wear tin* saeri'd thi‘(‘ad, ant) appear 
to ('at troni no one* l>nt l?r:itnnans. In no singh* easf* doC" .1 Kointi 
\V(*ar the //no. I'he ii’nat pod(h‘Ss nf the 'Tiipats is Kar*k>amniH. 
I’lu'V woi-sliip almost Jill Ihndii L!otls ami ‘i'o(l<h*s^(‘s and a.u .spKi.iily 
<ii*\oted to j'^hi V and ]*ai\ati 'I’ln*) \ isit the plaees held saer<*d hy 
Tlindns and kt't'p the r(‘i:nlar Lists ami foasts. 'I hey Inivo a 
rehuii>ns guide who is a 'relugn ^LijiirNevli lhahman. lli* is a 
inarru*(l man and his otliet' heredilarv. Like <itlit‘r local high 
ca^le llnidiis tiny helit‘V(‘ in a^tnh»g\ and have; Jailli in 
wlt( Iseratt and sorct'rv 'Pin 11 (u^t'-ni'- are almost tin* samo as 
Jlrahman east mi-, and like ih(*m tln v eird tln ir laws with the 
saer(‘d thread, marrx tin‘ir elanjjhtei- Lelnie t ln‘V' come id nge*, 
and iorl-id w nlow-mai 1 i.'gi*. P-aveamv is allowei. an 1 ])raeti.se*tl, 
and ])ol\amlrv is unknown 'rinir mana.iL:'- and t hrt‘a<l-L!ir»ling.s 
are pertormed liy lirahmaiis. Tin* del.id- do in>l dilL*!* Irom tho 
de'tails ol a Ihahiaan man la'je e*\ee})i that the texts are uoi 
Ah'die imt Ihiiann. On the lo.ii*ih da\ ailor tin* mari*i;ige, 
the e/o/yve p/j/o or lamdy w^r-hip 1 - pel t'lrm'd In this ceri*mony 
the* hinidied and «me e*a-t<‘--i«»rk- au* i'«'p’*r-,eiited ly living 
]>(‘i*-ons Ol* it thoro 1 - !!'» one ft {ln*s{M(k pie-eiit l»y helelnuts^ 
anel the* pei-.ns niid the iml- are wf}*-liipped. It any oiio ed' tho 

guests i'emendH*v-~ a -tfek th.il ha- l)(<*n Ifi^'ottt'ii he is warmly 
thankod L\ all jnescnl. ddie Komti- l>nrn thoirdeml. When tho 
l)od\ le.iVi s fill, limiso, hko lii'ahmaiis, tln*y make a hole in the) 
floor wheie* the liruiy lay and put a light m the hole*. On tho 
way to the Imnumj fr«inml thero i- the n.-nal slop, the heir drops 
wati*r and sr.'^.nmim in the e*oi p-e’- montli, and the Ins'irei’s e*haiigo 
places, take nj) the hu*i, and again o.> on. '1 he sioiie whieli is iiseel 
to In-eak the earliu*n water \e--i*l winch the h<*ii* carries miinil tlie' 
pMC IS throw n aw a\ ; and tin* nppoim»»-t ot the* two stones which 
were nseel t(» <'iir. tin* ,-tinig that Inials the* Lndy to the* hie*r is k(‘pt 
as the jir~hlnnl(i e»r st<aie ol lih . d’in* momn(*rs lu'l'me* r(*tnrning 
to their houses must h*<»k at the* jjflif ulneh is kept. Imrning whe-rc 
the de-ael man la\. 'rin- licht is kept hnrning For tilt('(*n days. 
J)nriiig the-e* <la>-al meal time, l>eh»iean\ m(*inl>(‘r oF tin; family 
(*ats, loe.d and dnnk miisi he i.nd heiiue the* lam]) anel thrown 
on the root ed* tin* house On the* sixteenth <lay the light is put out. 

On the third elay tin* ashes and l)one*s are* ga.th(*red and thieiwn into 
w’ate'i*. Some hones are k(*pf . ami they und th(* lite-stoiie' are* tnkon 
daily io the*nvf‘rand washed, ainl a rice* hall is laid before* them, and " 
thrown into wate*r, and the* hom*s ami stone are* again hreinght he)rno. 

On lh(* nFte*(*nth day tin* hone*s)ind liFe-slone an* tliiown into the river. 

It is not nsnal U) lay Fe)e>d ein the grave*, ddie eleceaseeT.s eleath day^.* ^ 
is e;e>lel)rate*«J 111 the* same; way as by Jlnihmans, on the ee>rr(\s])oiiding -Iv?; 
lunar day to tlio death day in the Kjiint fortnight in Hhthirapad or 
August-Sc*i>temher. 'J'iiey have a headman whoso authority seems to 
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be nominal. He is given tlio first seat at all meetings and betel leaves 
and nuts are served to liiiii before any one else. Social disputes are 
discussed at meetings of adult rastemcii, and the proceedings 
are submitted for th(3 ordiMs of the guid(‘, who lias the power of 
fining, putting out of caste, and allowing Inick inlo caste. In 
spite of their griunhl(*s al>out llie eJTect of competition on trade 
profits, Koifitis are an exceedingly jirosperous class, and will 
probably rise in importance wlicn the distri(*L i'> laid <'pcn by 
raiiwayp and its trade is developed. At Jhigalkot tl'cy freely semd 
tht)ir CMildren to scliool. 'I’liey do not loiter (iovenimeut service 
only because trade yiays better than Goveriimmit -ervice 

Ksliatriya's or Chhatris are retunu'd a,^ numbering Gill and 
as found all ov(T the disti*](‘t.. TIk'V Imld more village head.-^liips 
than MariUhiis, and turn ii]) unexpectedly now and tlu'n in (piite 
small villages. 'I’lie f.imilies of vill.ig(‘ liejidmeu speak only 
Kilnaresc ami .are often remarkably dark and miiNt luiv-' bt*en long 
in the country if they are uortlierners m mov.* than name Tbey 
are dark ami tall and im>>^t ol tluan b\i‘i.) ordinary iiou^'e-^ vith 
stone and clay walls and tint r<»ois 'I’liey drc"> like eultiv. ting 
Marathas and their staple food i^, Indian millet Invad, piiKe, ami 
V(‘gctahlos; but tlitw <‘at ti")! and the llesli /.f gf.ai-, ’^liee]), and 
gjinie, 'Jdiey are cl(‘an but liot-ttunpered, and w.>rk a^ liied)an(imen, 
village servants, and labnureis. 'I’beir l•u•'t<>m'^ diiTer littl.' Iroin 
Rajput customs. Tlu'ir family g‘sU are \'\ank<>ba and Maruli 
ami their yiriests are Ui'sliaNtli Ib-alimaii’-, J hey ktej>tlie ii>ual 
Hindu fasts and feasi^^ and bidicve in --oothvaying, u ift Iic*raft, 
and astrobjgy. 'riieii su»*ial diNj)iiie‘^ an* -'.•tth'd at m* « ting^. nf the 
castornen. They do not take to new pursuits but are a >tt“aily c*lass. 

KunbiS, r(*tiP*iied at 1 11are found in eoi)«^iderable numbers 
in all parts of the dtstricl i‘\ee}il Hunmiml ami Imli. lake the 
Relgamii Kiinbis they e<»uie iVoin the Maratha Ctuiiitry. 'i’liey ^]►e!lk 
Marathi at home, ami in ap[)earam'i*, fuod, dre'--, cu'-r<»iu'«, and 
religion do not ditTer trom tlie Maratha Kunbis t»f nhoiii details aro 
given in the Statistical Aceoum of Poona. 

iKliruba<rS, or Slie])heiaK, are retiiri«ed as numbering bl,7>G 
and as found in all parts i»l the district Next to the Liugayat.N the 
Kiirubars are the most iiuinenam and im})«a’tani eu'^te in tlie 
district. In Mmhlebihal tlnw liav(‘ a great majority nf the village 
headships and throughout the di'-lnct- they certainly Iiohl nioro 
headships than any other ca'-te, ]>erhajis more tlian all other castes 
put together. All spiaik Kaiiare.se and art* esseiil lally sons of tlie soil. 
They aro a rural not a town tribe, though they are also found in tow ns. 
They are divided into iJattikankans or etdton vvristlet-wean'rs 
and Unikankaiis or wool wristh't-wearers. The.so ('at together 
but do not intermarry, ddu*. Hattikaiikans or cotton-wristlets aro 
far the most numerous; but thoiigli they hold many \illago 
l.eadships they are not so well off as tlie Ilande-\'azirs tu* Liiigiiyat 
shophords. The Unikaukans or wool-wristlets arc a smaller botly and 
aro found in small numbers every where and in considerable numbers 
in the poorer parts of JVidami. Hattikaiikans or cotton-wristlets are 
divided into Khildris, Sangiir.s, and Hatkiirs, who eat together and 
B 877^l« 
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intermarry, lloth classes of shepherds are small, dark, and strongly 
built, remarkably slurdy .and independent. They are more like the 
Kabligers or Fishermen than any other class, and with the fishermen 
and the Musalnians, as far as bodily vigour goes, form the back¬ 
bone of the people. ^J’ho village wresl ler is gcmerally a shepherd, 
and tliey are fond of laking village .service as or watchmen. 

They Ino in one-storeved lioiist's with mud and stone >vaUs and 
thatched roofs, or in wattled huts nhosi- walls .are sometimes nuido 
of a sedge called a ft iii Kaiian'se. 'riii'ir liousi's have little furniture. 
Exeejit on(‘ or two ]daltt‘rs ami a few metal drinking vessels called 
tinnljijds, all tluar V(‘sv(*ls aie of t‘nrth. 'riiey are great eaters, 
taking tw’o to li\e meals a day ; but are jioor eo(dvS. Their sta]»lo 
food IS millit bread, a sauee ol‘ ]hiFc‘ boiled and S}ueed, and 
pot-herl)S. 'J'heir sjieeial di^lies are jmll.s ibat is sugar roily- 
polies, .shrroi/n or A’ermic(‘lb, tjoditi ianjifi wheat liiisked and 
boiled wilh ami rue 'J'lie\ eat Ih'sh exee])t beef and 

pork, drink lupior, and n^.i* tobaeeo and oilier iiare(»lics. Among 
the imm the rich wi'ar the w.ii^i(J^th juid eoii.t; but the poor of 
botli diM^iuiis, villaut walelnnen, small i‘an>iei-s, and others are 
speeiallx l<ind of kn« o-]»iei-clu's and td' a ^hert loose shirt, d’heso 
forma eajulal woikinn div^^s A'* his i k 4 lu-s an* eoinmoiily dyed 
})ink, and as his face ;,ml noak are daubed with >elloW' powtiiu*, Ins 
head sw^allu'd in a laige wJntc' kei(‘Inef, and Ins ear decked wdtli 
a lk»wer, ilie IJ.m iikank.-in wn'sth.j* (;r wnilehmau is generally a 
rather ])ictui'e^(pie fiLi'ure. 'J'he hair is worn short, the t(;p-kn()t 
being seldom more than an inch long, ami ihe laee is shaveil all but 
the meuviiiclu'anti t‘l>row s Tlien* is nothing jauailiar in the 
woman’s di*e^-. It i'^ th<* ordmaiw s}uu*t-*'leeved and backe<l bodice 
and the full rube worn wnluait catching the skirt bai*k betw'eeii 
th(' feet and the u]>]»ei' c*ml drawn o\( r ilie head. l?oth men and 
women ha\ e a few oi namenl t he saim* as tliose described in the 
aceoiHit ot Jiinga}ats. 'riu*y aie worth LI ItK. to L2 (hs. 15-20). 

]ii hons(‘ and person the} are (hcidedly clean. ^I'hey are very 
hom*st, and liave a eiv-j nanii fur sturdiness and obstinacy which 
srimetiines n^^ults in tlieir aj‘p( aiing as d( Imdaiits in assault cases. 
Tliey are a (di(‘erliii, frank, .and dtu’ent ]M'opl(‘. Ijiirge nurnijers 
botli of the liattikankans and I'nikaidvaii'- In<* as hiisbandnien. lu 
the barer parts of tlie clisfuet the 1 latikaiikans liave flocks of 500 
to (JOO she(‘f), make blankets c»l the W(jo1, and s(‘ll the lambs. The 
IJnikankans do not own so many shei'p as tlie liattikankans, but 
there is .a rich settlement at the Darga (»!■ tomb close to Jlijapur, 
who own flocks of sheep, wea\e blankets, till the hind, .and lend 
money. The women ut both divisions are hardworking. They 
mind the house and lielp the imm in the field and in carding and 
spinning word. Men w'omen and cliiJdren work from morning till 
evening taking a short rest at nii(l(la 3 \ ^I’lu^y have onl^r three 
holidays in the ye'ir, the llindii Niwv Yi'ar’s Day in March- April, 
l)asar(i in Scjitionber-Oetober, and JJirdli in Oidober-Novouibor, 
In wiadth and social ] osit ion the Kiirubars come below the true 
Lingayats. Though holding so many headships there are no 
wealthy merchants among them and the bulk arc in humble 
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circumstances. In the local caste list they rank ahoTO Kablipfcrs 
or fishermen and below Ilaude-Vazirs or Liu^ayat shepherds, wlio do 
not eat from them ihoiij^li a Kunibar eats from a iraiide-Vazir. 
'•Iiey are Brahinnideal Hindus. M’lieir g’reat god is Biraiipa, a hill 
they do not know where, whose niinistnints an*a class of Kuriibars 
who are calli'd Vaders and are tin* Kurnbars' her(‘ditary teacliers 
or gurus. They pay homage to Xetk*j>[)a, who.se shrin(*s are at 
Niigfhan in liijapiir and at Tkiji in Indi, and w}k>s(‘ priest is a 
I Kurubar. ^Jlieir house* god-« an* Ibrappa, N\ t topjin, and Yallaniina. 

I On great days Un*y an* worshi]»p(*d in lioii*-!* shrini"' nndt*!* the form 
' of little human m(‘lal figiin"^. 'I'liev k(‘cp the Icadme' fa‘^ts and 
feasts both of Bn'dimaincal and nf LinL»‘a\at Hindu*'and rarely go on 
])ilgrimage. 'J’hey resju'ct lirahinaiis, but their gurus tn’ I’cligious 
teacher.^ are the Va<l(‘rs. rnlikt* tin* laity (*1 either di\i-toii the 
Vaders eat no lh*sh and weai* t he////// daneam.^ dn not eat at their 
housi's. A VailiTbny ()<-ca^i<•nidly inarrl- ' a lay Kunibar’^ dauirhter, 
but a Vj'ider gii*l will niair\ n<> <‘nr but a Vader bny. ^Tlie \dider 
it'acher-iof th(‘ rnikankaii'-»tr\\ < 'obw ri'l Irt - live at Kandiral Auagvadi, 
and BikImII. 'I’liry have a head jnn •'t who lui" jiower toline, jnit out 
of cast(', and let back I" cti'-tf. 'I'ln* Ineli pru'^t’'' oHiee is t*l<.‘etivo 
and lit; is chosen i‘r<»ni the \'.ider f,^nlllle<^ b\ the re^pi-etable Isij'’ 
Unikank{in*> or wooI-\M'i''tlet-^ All them lu'heve in *'Oor]i->ayiiig 
and witchcrnl’t, tind tin* gnd llirapjia l'^ tin* great sa\(‘r ot Kuriibars 
who are pos',t‘s>eil by cmI "pini^. 'Die p •v.se>-sed ])er^oM i> set 
before the image of Hiiaj'pa in the h'»n''e-«'liime, a iimjv.. (►!' drums, 
'gongs, ilutes, cvnib.d<, and belN is laised, iin eii-^e i> burnt, .and 
lemons and coeoaiints are w,i\ed r»»nnd the p.i^st^^ed ])*'is.m and 
thrtiwu in a ivtireil spot sninew lu're onl'id<‘ th** Imu''.* a" an ellering 
to the posso.ssinu’ glio'.t 'riiei** < Inld-lnrth et I’l-nn•nie'^ are like 
those of LiiigMNJits. (drls tin* iri*nerall\ nnuiied m eliildlioud, 
sometimes when only tlnee iii'Miihs old. \Vid<»\\ maniaei* and 
divorcti Jin* Jilli»wi*d by in<t-.i tamdn*" , p«']\LMni\ is allowed and 
pnietisod, and ]iolyandiy i" iinkuuwii. S.mn* Kunibai s niarr\ their 
sister’s ihinghters. The \’;ider> aiiend all niari i.i je". Ainouirthe 
Hattikankjnis or colton-w ristlets tlie Vadei s help llie Hr.dinian ])ri(**'t, 

, among the Unikaiikaiis vT wool-wri"! lets ihe\ peitmin the whole 
ceremony (.ni ;i day clin'-en by ;« HiMhni.ni a^iroh’^'i-r Tii b<»th 
cases the first da\ is the turnierie rublnue il;»y. t >n this d.iy aKo, 

1 according to tin* tlivisioji of the tribe t<» which tin* laniilie^ belong, 
f the women tie wristlets <»! Aa/// «>r (*011011 or el* nul or wool nniiid 
the wuMsts of the hi’ide ;ind bridei!:room On tin* seeond d.i\ th(‘i*e 
is a caste dinner; and 011 the third day the inarri.me t erenioiiy 
itself is genendly jiert’uriiu'd. Among the Hatt ikankans or eottoii' 
wristlets, the boy and girl sit on a blanket spread on a rjiised seat, 

■ before wdiich is set a single L’uUt>-li or watei-\essel with li\e betel 
I leaves, some i*ars of corn, and a li^hi in a platter. JJoimd the 
water-vessel a string of cotton is li\e tiiiu's wound, broken, ;ind tH*d 
to the wrists of the cou])le. Tin* Brahnr.in fastt'iis lii.* bi ’ 'd 

mangalsnfra on the oirl’s neck, nint 
throws rice. Among the rioka”! ^ . • > . 

, performs the marriage and no iimunian aiieiuis. Uu me tirst two 
days five earthen pots are sf't oti the ground one at each corner of a 
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square and the fifth in front of ono of tlio sides of the square. On 
the great day four metal drinking vessels or tnmhyax iind a Imlash or 
wa1er-j)ot are sot on the ground with a string wound five times round 
them. This string is broken and tied to tlio wrists of the couple. 
The Viuler fastens the luoky-thread or vuingaL^ntm round the girl^s 
neck, knots the hem of her dress to her liiisband’sj and throws 
sacred rice over them. Koth IIk' Jlattikankans or eottou-wristlets 
and tlie Unikankaiis or A\ool-wristK'ts bury. The burial rites are 
like thosi‘ practised by langdyats. Tlu'v ])orform special services 
on till* tmith day and give a caste haisl on tin; twelfth. Only a 
fcAV ke(‘p tilt' iiuMiiorial or numUfeast at tlie t‘]id of the first y(*ar. 
They do not send tlieir elnldri'n to school, and :is th(*y have taken 
neither to seliooling mu* to shopke('])nig tlie\ are perhaps not likely 
to rise. Still they are thebaekhoiu' <(i‘ ihi* inid<lle-c*lass ]) 0 ])ulation : 
and nt'xt to the Liimayats are the most eharaeteristic* caste in tho 
diijtriet. 

LiOna'ris, or Salt-makers, are U‘fiirne(l as nnmlx'ring 7H) and as 
found 111 Uagevadi, Jbja|>nr, and Miiddel»ihjil 'rJa‘ir lionn* tongue 
is Kaiiaroe, ami tlnar Iannis tlmties .nio Khan" )l»a and Vallamma. 
They eat fi^li and Ile*^h ami drink li({in>i. wor'-lii]) all local gods^ keep 
the usual 11indii holida\s, and r^“^]^'ct 1 haImiaiis ami (‘m]doy them 
to ]U‘i-rorni tli(‘ir etremnnn < ^J'liey tlo not dilTer ironi the llelgaiim 
ijoiiaris. uih'W AVid'AN-inarnaee, bury the dead, timl aro 

lionnd togi'tliei liy a strong la-te ieclitiL’, iMini-^hing breaches of 
caste rules at ni(‘etini:- of ea'-iemen. 'I'liey do not send their boys 
to school or t.ike to now pursuit 

Mara tlia S an* n turm‘da'> niimlH’ring ir),S77 and as foeiid in nil 
large N ill.iLic-, and <>cf,i>Kj,,jiall\ in Niriall \ill.i<jes ^I'lie Kaiiuresi* call 
tliein Arcr>. Tin \ li.irdJv ililler in aj»pi*arance from the ]>eoplo of 
tIn.- (•''Untr\. A L'ood many lia\(* conn- lately, but most are old 
settler.", and inan\ are nnabh- to --jM-ak Mar.itlii. 'rh(*v claim descent 
from tin J\"liatii\a kini! .Malii'li, w lio, ai i nrdmg to tlie ^lalu'ibhara*, 
riili-d lioin tin- (b»da\an tn the 'rnnoijlmdra The names in common 
us(‘aunuig men me Hahi, (b»\ iinla, .lanba, Kama, and Vilh{)ba;and 
among women (bij.-ii, (iaiiga, K:i-lii, Ku"hi, and Kakhnia. f'liey 
arednidiii nifo iiijjoiy-"j\ elaii" n lio eat togt-lher and intermarry. 
Anioiio the clan> ai<- Khon^le, Ii.-l\ ka\aii, fladhav, Matie, Pavar, v 
Shiinh-, and ^ ada\. Men a<id <«fcainl women to their names. 
M’ln'ii' siiriiaiin-s are cl.in-nanu-.s. ^riieir main division is into 
JJanmlshas or tw'( 1\ o parts and A karma"hfi.s or elc'ven parts; tlio 
Akarimishav are ilK-oJtimate, and are not allowed to marry with the 
JhlrniashaN. Foi mei ly these diMsjons did not (‘at together, but of 
late this ri*»striction has been nunoved. JMo^t MaratluLs live in one¬ 
storeyed houses, with stone- and mud walls and i hit roofs. Their 
liouses are laii’ly cl( an and contain eopjier and brass cooking and 
storing vessels. Some employ servants to work in their fields and 
almost all have domestie a-iimals. ^blu-y an) great eaters, taking 
two to thr(*e meals a ihiy. Their staple diet is millet bretid, a sauco 
(jf s])lit judse, and a vegetable. hey ai-t* fond of sour and pungent 
dishes, ^riiey eat flesh except beef and pork, drink liquor, and uso 
narciAics. I’hey have a few sjiecial dishes for holidays and marriages. 
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Unlike the people of tlio district they prepare rice balls stuffed with 
cocoanut scrapings and molasses on Ganvah-chafurthi or Ganpati's 
Fourth ill Jilu'ulrttjtad or July-August. Most of them bathe daily, 
but only a few bathe before eating the first meal of the day ; and 
most of their women Ijathe only twico a week, on Suudays and 
Tuesdays. The men keej) the top-knot, wc‘ar the moustaelie, and 
some the whiskers, but none tlie beai*d. Fxcept a few who have 
taken to the Kaiiari'se headscarf, they wear the three-cornered 
turban, waistcloth, shouldereloth, and coat. The woirn ri arrange 
the hair in a braid or in a knot bohind the h(‘ad. Tl»ey drc'^s in tho 
ordinary robe and the liacked bialieo- Smiie of them pas-> the skirt 
of the robe back lietxNcen the feet, while* other'-, it hx^-^e. Both 

men and w'omeii have* tin* (•nlinaiw oriiamerits of ilie di^iriet. 
Fighting they say is tlieir here-lit ary prf Jt*^*'i‘*n. But excejit a few 
Avho are m the army, they an* ahiio-'i all hn''h.iiulmen. d'hey ha-ve 
one or tw’o liea<lshi]»s in the Bijajnir sub-divi-i-m and one or tw'o iii 
Muddebihal, and a lew nf them are Lrrainand eh>lh shopk'‘e]>ers, ])Ut 
they do not hold by an\ meaii'' a high povnion in i^'^peel <>f W(*alth, 
hoiu'sty, or soeiJil {) 0 ''itioii. 'l'he\ rankal»'»\e 1 lliaiigais and below 
Lingi'i^>ats Iroin whonilliey tai. 'rimir daily lif<* d't‘>', differ 

from that of other Iviliiare^e hu^ljandmeii, .ind ilair Women mind 
the house and helj) llie men in tlie tield. A laiioly of live sjieiids 

11 to XI 4,v. (Bs. B>-1J) a nioiiih. A biiili theiix 4y. to 

£l (Us. 2-10;, a s<*n’^ woddiii^ to £20 (U>. l«>o-200 , and a 
daughter'.s il to lo lO-dO) 'rhe\ aio Smarts in religion, 

their guiile being Sliankai-achai \* 1 , the pMiiiitl «•! all Snuirt lliiuliH. 
They are not \ery/-eahui^ member^ ol ihi* s«‘(.‘t, and w'oi’Nlup all 
Hindu ileilies. Their hou->c deitic'; ari* G.iiijrili, Keihirling, 
Khaudoba, .Malunhw, Mariiti, 'ruI)a-BIia\am, \ I'-linii, Vitlioba, 
Vyankoba, and ^’allamma. 'Tlu* liou^o g‘»d'' are w\>r''hi|i])cd daily and 
dressed food 1*^ laid belou' tlami. Tiny k('ep almost all Hindu fasts 
and feasts. C)n iii -BAcoi e»r ( K*t«>lK‘i-N«>vemb(‘r all weapons 

are w'urshippeil umh-r the naiiu* of .sZ/f/.s/rad. i/./ or the gt/ddess of 
'weaptuis aiul a goal i" sacritiee-il to them, d’luy <»eca*'iMnall\ \isit 
on ])ilgriniage the ^hiiiie^ oj'thmjiati at \ ai in .S.itara, of Ki*d:lrling 

at Kolhapur, oi Khaudoba at .lejiiri in JNmuki, ol M.ilnidev' at 

Hiiignajnir in Satara, of Till j.i-Bha\am at Tul jajuir in the Xi/.aiu’s 
country, of N’ltlmba at I’amlharpur in Sh'dapnr ot \'\ankle''h at Shri 
Shall in North Arkot, and ui ^'allamiua at l*.tra''g.id in Belgaum. 
They w^orsln]) villagt* god^ and goddes'^es, and belie\e in witchcraft 
and soothsaying. 

At tho birth of a child its navi'l cord is cut and with it^ mother 
it is bathed in warm water and laul on a liedstend. 'Idu' motiicr is 
given dry coeoannt and mohis>es to ehew' and i^ fed with riee and 
clarilied butter. On thi‘ e^enmg of the tilth the midwife worships an 
image of Shatikavva matle h\ a goldsmith, offers her pai-'-ley seeds or 
omva A})ium involneratum, orris nuJ or ct/Joni'l Iris pseiidaeorus, a 
markiiig-mit, and cooked food, ami wa\es a burning lamp before tho 
image. She carries this himj) wdtli the offering to her house under 
cover lest some one should see it and the nK»lher and child should 
Buffer from illness. On tho tenth day tho house is plastered with 
cowdungaud tho mother’s clothes are washed. On the evening of the 
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twelfth day the child is laid in a cradle and named; and kinspeople 
and friends are asked to a feast. AVhen a boy is six or twelve months 
old his hair is cut for the first time. In the engagement ceremony 
the boy^s fath(*r murks the girl's brow with redpowder and lays 
a cocoaiiut before her father's house gods. Jn tlio lu'da or betel- 
packet giving, that is the betrothal, the boy's father gives the 
girl a robe vfirying in value from (>n, to l().s*. (Rs.d-5), a bodice- 
cloth worth 1.-?. (S U.V.), and ornaments according to his means. 
AVhen the girl has ]uit on the elotlu's her hij) is filled with one 
pound of rice, five half-eoeoanuts, five* dry datt'S, five betelnuts, 
and five ])ieces of turmeric. Sugar aiul betel are served and the 
guests go. After the guests ](‘a\o the boy’s father is treated to 
or sugar rolly-]K)li(‘s. Alter fixing^ the marriagfe day they 
take the boy to tlie girl’s hou^e, or if they are very j>oor tiny take 
the girl to tlu' boy’s ht)use. On a liiek\ day two or three days before 
till' wedding da\, tb('v rub the lay and tIn.‘L;irI willi tin-meric j)Owder. 
On the iiuuTiagi* d;iy the* ])rui»‘ aiul bi'ulegroom are bathed at their 
home^ in a scjiiaiv with a drinking V(“s^el at (‘aeli e(>ruer and a 
tliiead ])a‘«;scd round their iu‘ck>, aiul the bridegroom, dressed m new 
clothes willi a ^^^«»rd in his hand, is hnl in pnx essuni to the girl's 
house. 'J'lie brule’s failier gut's Ins intended son-m-law a suit of 
clot lies, 'riu brow*'' of the bride and bruli'groom are decked with 
tinsel clia|)]ets, and tliey are made to stand cm two low stools 
facing eac'h olliei. V white c'^otli mai'ki'd with a turmeric cross is 
hehl bc'twc't'ii them, 'riie Ibahmaii ])riest who olficiates at the 
ceremony re]leatN lucky \er>es or niaihjtfhisfJt'fl,< and throws grain 
of coloin’cd nee on the ]>air at llu* end of e.icli vi'I'm'. ^J’he guests 
join in tin* rict'-thi (uviiio‘. 'I’lie |)l•le'^t tt'lls tlie brulc' and bridegroom 
to thiMW' rice on (‘aeh otlierV ii^ad tive times while he rept^ats 
versc'S. ^’lie lirule and bi'Kleerooii) art' next seati'tl on aji altar 
and then* broW‘> are markc'd with oiled retl|nnvder wdth grains 
of rice sticking to it. Thu rubbing of rcd[H»wdcr is called 
sJicj hJi'irnr or bcd-lillinL’’. The bruU' and brulegroom eat out 
of uiK' bc-llmctal dull along with soinu \.)inig boys and girls. On 
this day nr on the iu*-\t day a ea^le le.ut is guen Jn the 
C'VC'iiing the bride aii<l bi uhguiin, sc'atc'd nn n horse, go in 
})roci‘<.si(m attended by mu.'^ic- to W'orslii}) the village Mdruti. 
'J’lny lay betel leaves bi'tore the god, and bi’eak a coc’oanut, and 
g(j 071 to th() bridegroom's. At the bi'nlcgroom's a t^aranhin or 
married w'omaii w’avc's a l.'iiiip bc'loi'c tliem and lii’caks a ccx'oanut 
as an offering to evil sjunu’. ^'(*\t day tin' bride rciiirns to 
lier f.itlier's, and tlie giu-.st> rat a meal and return to tlicur iionies. 
When a Maratlia girl comes of age, she is seated in a gaily 
dressed frame called nidUnn for fourteen days or if her family 
is piuir for five days. Jhiring the first three days she is hold 
irnpuj'e, and no one touches her. On the fourth day she is bathed 
and allowed tri move about tin.* Iioiisi*. Duiang these four days 
her relations bring dilferc'iit sweetmeats for her, and those 
of tier kinswomen who bring dri'ssed food for her aro asked 
to a feast on the day on which the phal-sImhltaiL or marriag«) 
consummation ceremony takes place. In every monthly sickness 
after this she is held (o be impure for throe days and during thos0 
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three days she li^es in a shed or veranda outside of the house. Tn 
the seventh mouth of Jicr pregnancy the lap-filling ceremony takes 
place. Wheu a Maratlui man or woman dies the body is laid on 
its back on a bier. The wlu^le ])ody except the face is eov’cred with 
r> of new white chjth and a basil leaf is laid in the month. 

ca,rry thii bu^r to tin; burning ground, the son or in his 
;d‘sentM the next of kjii walking in front with a fin*-j)ot hanging 
fr«'m his liand. After th(‘ body lias been burnt to a-hes, the funeral 
party batlie and rotnni honn*. Members ol the deeca.M^d’s family 
stock arc impure for ten da\s. On ih<‘ third day tln‘ brin**^. and aslies 
are gathered and thiviwn into a iivcn* or ]»ond and the LTi'nimd wliero 
the dead lanly was burnt s\ve])i chan and ^])rmMed wnh cow’s 
urine. Outbid spot a stone is washed, Imwed (hovn to, ;uid <ineic*d 
three wheaten baIN, a little* milk, and a little water 'Fin* mourners 
go and sit at a distance t ill a ereiw toiieljr**. the balls when they 
return lioiiu*. On the tenth, tiny prep.ir** i lee* halls, lay t hem in 
a garden, and wait till a er.iw toiiehes them On tin* tw'ellth they 
feast the fuiK'ral party. thh(*r^ an* asked but tlu*\ do not e(‘me. 
They worMii]) tin* sj,n*its of tin* dead e\iry year in ilu*>[nriis’ 
Fortnight in Jih'nlnijKhl or Aii<ju-t - S» pit*ml)e‘r. < iirU an* maiTii*d 
before twelve* Widow marrnme* is l<.r]>i(hh*n but is cu’casionally 
practised. Pol\onm\ js allcweel ami ]>niet]^ed. and pe>l\amlry is 
unknow'ii. As a eornmnnity the*y are* honml t'»i:eflH‘r by a strong 
caste feeling. 'Flieir social eli-put<*s an* settled at mee tinirs ot cM'^t'*. 
moil whose deeiMons an* (dx-Ned nndt*r pun «•! l'»*s>, ot casu* A fe*w 
send their brn s and still iewer siiel ih**ir girls to schonl. As a 
class tliey are* >teady ami iairly pro^pi-nnis. 

MArwa'ris an* i-e-turm'd <is nnmbe‘ring - Jo and as f.)nml all 
over the district c’xce'pl in Uaire'vadi and Jndi. T}ie‘\ are inimiLn-ants 
from jMarwiir. d’he* namoN m e*ommon iisi* anion^ me'ii ar** de'llniji, 
Kasturchaml, Uamljii, IJamrataii, ami Siir.ijmall , ami among 
women, Clmnni, Oanga, damiia, Kiislu, l\ir\.iti, and lliikhtnini. 
'I'heir surname's are Ao-aiwal.i, Ihigali, Ihijarji, Ihittad, K’lnkani, 
Mitn, Menielad, Piradp, and Kati. Peis,Ix-arir.L*’ the s,um; 
surnames eaiim-t inte*imarry. 'Flieir home* t-mM-m. Marwan, and 
their fiiniily goel is Balap e)llit‘rw eaUeel \ \ankaie'Ii of Tirnpati. 
They an; ilark aiiel stnniLT with welUeiii I’e.itiin-', tlie w<»nien 
being shorter ami faiivr than the nu*n. 'riie*\ li\e* in om* or two 
storeyed houses wdth niml en- steau* walls ami tileel m* lliatclmel retufs. 
They keeji .se*rvanrs and own e*aTih*. Fhey an* irooel C'Hik< ami 
temperate eat(*r'<, and <lu*ir siajde* f«.od is wlieat breMil, split piiNe*, 
and vege'tables, with siit^ar, milk, and e*l:irifle*d bntle'i*. d’hey 
do not use animal feieal nor elrink liipior aiiel tlu'ir .s])ee*ial hetlnlay 
dishes are sweetmeats wdiich tlu'y buy of leu-al shopkt'cpe'rs. As a 
class the^y are sobe'r, lianhvorking, st mg\ , e'xae*t ing, ami uiiscrupule^ns. 
They are retail oil-s(*lle*rs, grocers, cloth-niere-hants, corn-elealers, 
moneylenders, and farmers and servants. 'Fheir liiisiness year 
begins either from the first of Chuifrti or March-April, the tifth of 
Shnican or July-August, or the liist of Kthilk or Octoher- 
Novernber. On the first of Kitrtik they clo.se their old aceounts and 
open new books. The poor among them serve their rich relations 
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as cooks or clerks on moiitkiy of 4/f. to £1 (Rs. 2-10^^ 

they are in course of time aclmittod to i JivfcTiersliip. In spite ml 
spending largo sums in marriages, tlictrau(‘is a class are fai^^ 
off. They work from morning to evening \vith n . iu'rf. intef\’a1 at 
noon for food and rest, and close their shops on suT and nioon 
eclipse days. Tlie hiudlioldei’s are said not to be wt!) o,: 
family of five spends £1 to £d (Rs.lo-tlO) a month on , 
a honsc costs £0 to 120 (Rs. oO-'JOO) to build, and £2 10.v. to 
(Rs. 25- 40) a year to r(‘nt ; a birth ci»sts 12 to £:j (Rs. 20-^0), ^ 

marriage £50 ti> l‘10(> (Rs. 500- 100(0, and a dc'ath £10 to ^ 100 
(Rs. lOO - lOOO). 44iey rank bel(nv Rriiliniinis and above Knnbis 
though tlie local trading classes look down on thorn. They are 
religions, wor.shijiping their family g<id Jhilaji or V^'ankatesh of 
Tirupati, and offering priiyers to tlu' l(K*al gods and goddesses. ^J’heir 
principal ho] id ay .s are in ]\Ia]‘eli - Gol'}iJashta7ni 

in July-August, and in Se|)t(‘mber-(.)cto|)er; and tliey fast 

on lunar elevcntlis or //./.s*, and Slnx'sNielit or Shlranitra 
in Feliruary. 4’hey make ])ilgnmair(“s to l>enan‘S, Pamlliarpur in 
Sholajiiir, and Ranu“‘li\ar. 'riuy are A aishnavs by s(‘et. 'J’hey have 
great reverence for l»i\diiuaiis and a'-k ^Farwiir or in their absenco 
local Rntliiiians t(> olHei.ite at llunr niaiaiau’t's and deaths. Th(\y 
say they do no. lielieve in witchcraft ni* evil spirit'-, but have great 
faith in soothsaying. Tht‘\ do not bathe a n(‘w-l>orii ehihl until a 
lucky day e<mi(‘s, w he they call ‘imi leU'-t tlnar IrKoids and relations 
and have t1i('. cliildV name chonm by their Ih-jihman ]>ri('st. Tlio 
niothcFs term of imjmntN la-ts nine daV'-, and slu‘ kei‘j)s her room 
fora fortniglit to two inontlis. 'Die eluM and mother are purified 
on the tmilli and the eiiild is named on tin* tw'elftli ilay. (iirls uro 
married hetw’ecn itii and fifiiHm, and ))o}s lietw’cen fifteen and 
twenty-five. \Vii(*u tli(‘ ]».n’ent> agi*ee to tlu* marriage, tho boy 
gives 2.S'. (Re. 1) to the giiFs ])riest in lokt'ii of betrothal. On 
a lucky da}’ the lirideg-room visits the bndi“’s with music and 
friends, and lialts at a well fiirnishtd hoas<‘ in the n(‘ighb()Urhood. 
The couple are together rul»bcd witii turmeric pa'-ti* hy tlie w'omcu 
of the brideV lioiise, but the bnde ahme bathed, wlnle tho 
bridt'groom is made to toueli I Ik* jMa-eh before her hou.se and onttu* 
it. ill tlie ])oreli they are seated faei* to lae(‘ on cusliions. Tho 
priest ])uts a betelmit and a silver com in tho ])nde’.s left hand and ^ 
covers her hand with the l»rHh*grooiids right hand. A pi<‘ceof cloth 
is thrown over both, and they walk round a Ao//t (»r sacred lire lit by J 
tin; Rrahnian priest who ri'peais hieky va'rses and thr(:»ws rice over 
them amidst the greetings of tlie marriage guests on botli sides. 
The lucky neciklace or is fasteni'd to tlio bride's nock, 

and, escorted liy tlie married women of the bride's family, the 
couple go to the bridegroom’.s. All are seated, jiackets of sugar 
are handed among tlie w'omcn guests, and 2.s. (Re. 1) arc put in tho 
bride's hands. The bride; with iier company returns home, and the * 
bridegroom follows in the eveming. lie spends Ihrc'O days with his 
wife during each of which lie is feasted. On tho fourtli the ceremony * 
of receiving presents from and of making presents to the bride is 
performed and the bridegroom takes tho bride to his homo. When 
a girl coinos of age, she sits apart for three days and then joins ; 
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her husband without any special ceremony. They bum their dead 
and mourn them ton days. 'J'he ashes of the dead are j^athered on 
the third day after death and from the first to the tenth day a 
light is kept burning on the spot where the dead breathed his last. 
From the third to the eleventh crows are fed every day before the 
morning meal and on the (‘ighth and ninth balls of boiled rice 
are buried in the burning ground in fh(‘ name of the dead. 'J’he 
kinsmen of the dead jinrify fliemselv(‘s on tlu* twelfili and feed 
Brahmans. At the eml of the tir.'>t, sixtli, ami twelnh months, the 
sou or other chief mourner presents Brahmans witli uncooked 
provisions and a metal pot til loci with water in tlie name of the 
dead. On the (Jeai.h-<lMy h(‘ liohK a yearly anniversary or .sltnithlh, 
and another mind-nU* fin the lunar day eorre'-ponding to the deatli day 
in the Muhnlaija J^iJcsh or All SouK^ Furtni^ht in dark Ilhntlrnjnul 
or Augnst.-iSept(;mb(‘r. Tlieie have been no ns-ent ehaiigi‘s iii their 
practices or beliefs. Karly marriag(*s and ])nl\gjiiny aie allowed 
and prac'tised, wulou-mai-i laire i*-* forbidden on jiaiii of lo^s of 
casfe, and polyandry is unknown. Th(*y have a ca.^te council and 
settle social dispute^ at met‘ting-> of a,tlidr ca^teinen. Tliey are 
accountnbh' to tluj JiJnh'-hhf/f (U* brother-laird ol their own caste 
who is th(‘ (h^pnty (d tlieir headman in Mar^\al^ 'J'he hint/ keeps 
a register of all Marwar A'iini families, a reconI of the child 
details of their family hi^toiy, and oeea'^ioiially vi'^it^ thiun to gather 
yearly tribute from liis castemen. 'Fhey .send their boy^ to school 
and are faiily otT. 

Moda'rs, or Basket-maki'rs, arc returned as numbering 2S3. 
Thc^y an* found only in to\N ns and large village^ Nindi a'^ Sarved and 
Bilgi. Th(‘y apjiear to be I lie same pi oplr a-« the BuruiU or basket- 
makers of the Manitha country. J*iit imliki* the Ibiruds, tlnuigh 
low, they aro considered pure, d'he names m eoium'Ui use among 
men aro lshvarjip]):i, Muilapjia, Naejipjia, XuiMnda])pa, Kamappa, 
and Yalhippa ; and among woim n B.i'.iwa, l)\.imavva, (4angavva, 
(iauramma, flanmamiua, Nagamma, and Vallamma. 'They have no 
family stocks, but are divided into several tainilie'*, each with a 
separate name. 'Iheir eoiiiinonest surnaiui's are Fheiidanigeru, 
Pad.seru, IVingeru, SalunkvaM’u, ami I*e\reru; persons hearing the 
same surname may not inf ‘nuarry. 'Fheyspoak Kaiiarest* and them 
is nothing remarkable in their appeaiance or dress. I’hey b\o in 
ordinary ouo-storeyed houses ^Mtll stone and mud walls and fiat 
roofs. They have little furniture, their liouse goods being earthen 
vessels and a few quilts, 'riieir onlinar\ food is millet, split pulse, 
and vegetables. They eat li'^h and tiesh except bi'cf and pork, 
and drink liquor whenever they can afi’ord it and always on 
holidays; also sonic use (»pium and Indian licin]i. 'I’liey aro 
moderate eaters and bad cooks, their chief dishes being rice boiled 
^Mid M rained, polls or sugar roily-])olies, Lullnts or sugar dumplings, 
and sheiHii^as or vermicelli are occasionally made. '1 hey kill goats 
lu honour of tlieir house god^^, on .Ibf/vmr/a/, that i'j the day before 
'Dasara m or September-October, and at the end of 

inarrittgi s As a class they aro orderly, goodnatured, thrifty, and 
'Working, but rather dirty. They make bamboo baskets, 
wiij^owiug baskets, sieves, fans, flower-basket.s, silk -cleaning 
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macbities^ and caskets. A few of them are Inisbandmen. The 
bamboos used iu their work are brought from HalnAl in Kdnara« 
For a cartload of bamboos 2#. (He. 1) are paid as cutting charges, 
and 4:8, (Ks. 2) to the forest department. Bambcxis are also sold at 
£1 10^•. (Us. 15) the hundred. Winnowing baskets are sold at IJd. 
(1 a.) each, and sieves at to o/7. (.J-2 as.). Mats sell atOd to l^r. 
((5*8 u.s*.), and blow-pipes or hollow bamboo jiieces afoot long at 
|d. (i 7.). Fans, caski'ts, and other fancy articles fetch different prices 
according to the taste and ornament. A man and a woman together 
make five to six sieves and sexen to eight winnowing baskets in a 
day. Their xvomen help in tlicir calling as well as by w'orking in the 
fields. They make these artich's to ordiM’iis well as for sale. Some 
of them are day labtuirers. 'Pheir trade docs nc)t make them rich, 
bat keeps them from want A few mid to their income by selling 
dairy produce. They alwav.s find xvork but tlio rcliirn is small. 
As they have to inv«*st liith* or no ca])ital, tlioy randy suffer 
from a failure in trade. As their incomes are almost all spent 
in ordinary charges they are forced to borrow to mt‘et marriage 
expenses. They borrow money at a half to oiu* and a half per cent 
a month. Wlicn a Hnrnd borrows, the hmilm finds how many 
working bands an- in the borrower’s taimly ; the larger the number 
of working liauds the more he will adv.mcu. The Meditrs are 
Brdhmanical Hindu«, TH‘V(*r wearing tli<' Ha t and haxirig nothing to 
do with Jangams. ^iko otlier low Hrahinanieal castes thev are not 
careful to keep the riih^s of tlieir rt hgum. Tlieir chief divinity is 
Hulsingrily of (lobar n(‘ar Kulbnrga. They are not married by 
Brahman*?, but by a married or sacfi.s/dn woman of tludr owm caste, 
who is chosen by a Brahman befort' each marri go. Om‘ drinking 
pot and two lanifis are us(‘d. T]h‘ ])iiestt‘'-s tu‘s the luck-giving 
necklace or ininajalsatni roiiml the girr> neck and the marriage is 
over. Mcdais bury their th*ml and liold tin) d/re.v or memorial day 
on the thirteenth Their gri*at teacher or j/zo a is a Vddi'r or priestly 
Kiirnbar of Gobar near Knlbmga. He simmms sehlom to visit 
Bijdpur. They have no headman and a 2 >point a council or paiich to 
settle disputes. 

IKTudliErS, literally .south-east men, also eall(*d Kongi.s, aro 
returned as numbering FJO. They ar(‘ found chieily in Bagevddi. 
They are said to have come from Madras. The names in common use 
amongmeu are A run ja lam, Xama^liiviiy, Narayansviimi, ParmAlayya, 
Rangayya, Somling, Snbiay, Sundaram, and Varadraj ; and 
among women Alinelammn, (.’liiiiainina, 1 >hankotjamma, Kuppamrna, 
Lachamma, Sundfiraniina,and 'lavamnia. 'I’lieirsurnamesaro Halvekar, 
Potti, and Vallalkar. Th(*.-e are calling mime.s and are not taken into 
account in settling matolies. J'ersons belonging to the same clans 
intermarry. Tlieir home tongue is d’amil or Arvi and their family gods 
are Shri-Vyankatraman, Vithoba, Shri-Hanganath, and Chidambar, 
whose shrines are at Vyankatgiri, Pandlifirpiir, Seringapatiim in 
Mai uir, and Chenmipattan. 1’hey are divided into Kongisand Naidus 
or Kavros und Vallalars, who eat tog(‘t}ior but do not intermarry. 
Except that they are diirke^, they differ little from other natives of 
the district. Indoors they speak Arvi or Tamil, and out of doors 
Mar4thi, K&narese, or Hindustani. They live in one-storeyed terrsos^ 
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roofed honses with mud or stone walls. Their furniture includes 
earthen and metal vessels, lamps and wooden boxes, and they keep 
cattle, horses, goats, sheep, and dogs. The rich have servants. 
They are good cooks and are fond of pungent and sour dishes. Their 
ordinary diet includes wheat or millet bread, pulse', ricc, and 
vegetables, the cost of each man’s keep varying from fid. to A^d. 
(2 - *3 an.) a day. On ordinary days they are not particular about 
bathing, but both men and women bathe on Saturdays, the men 
before cooking an<l tlie women before taking their meals. On 
holiday’s, and at births, girls’ coming of age, marriages and deaths, 
they prepare sjiecial dishes such as cak(*s and sweetmeats, 
but they have no ride about preparing particular di&hos on 
particular occasions. They eat ii-h, mutton, aii<l lowls and drink 
liquor, especially on tlie ninth ol the Jhi^ara h«delays Some also 
use heinp-Howers, opium, rind otlim* iut<iM(‘ating <lrngs. Mem wear 
the waistcloth, th(‘ shouldeiadotli^ the jacket (U-coat, the lieadscarf, 
handkerchief, and shoe^. 'J’lie holiday and Saturday dress is a 
little more costly. A woman’.s every-day dn'^'S i> a slioit-slecved 
and backed boilice, and a bl.ick, red, trr(‘en, or y(‘lh>w robe worn 
without ])a>sing tin* skill between thr t<‘et. Tlie men shave tli(i head 
leaving the topknot and the iacn* o\e(*pt the mon''‘aclie and eyebrtiws ; 
and the woiTum comb and tie tlicir hair inT«» a back kimt They are tidy 
in their dress. 'I'lie fa\ ounie cohuir amouLr nn'ii i.s lute and among 
women red or blaek, 'J’hev list* eiihtT Hnrcqiean native fabrics. 
The well-to-do keej) a store of good cl«»the^ f«»r special occasions 
and the poor um* their onlmarv dre.=;'> carefully vallied. Men 
women an<i ehildnm ^^ork trom morning to evening, Saturday being 
their busiest day. Their 1 ioum‘s e(»st tiM) t«> JLIOU 2U(i-1 OOd) 

to build, their iionse g(»o(ls an' woith £*1 to ilo (Rs. 1^5-100), 
and the ordinary monthly e-xpim^cs of a family of live are bt'twecii £1 
to £1 4#. (Its. lO -1-). They are very ivlignais d’hev honour Bnilimans 
who are then family and the obJecT'^ of thmr special devotion 

are ('hidambar, (laimsli, I’lindiiraiig, and Shri-\ yankaiesh. They go 
on pilgrimage to 'ririi])ati and I’ainlharpur. 'fheir holidays are the 
Hindu New Year’s Day ni March - April, yiifhjnuicnmi in July- 
August, dam sh-chuturthi in -\uLrn‘'t - Septr, Ihiaara and iVir./Zi 
in September-October, V/Am/ !<anhratumi in Jaiiuarv, and Htdi 
in Febniarv- i^larch 'Their clia-f ie'^tivaK are 2bca//in October- 
November and Mukar S>t }jkr(ntt<tn in J.inuary ,and ili«*ir fa<t days are 
Shivrdtra in Fehriiarv, Af'hdilhi fkdd,hshi in June-July and KJitiki 
in October-Xu\ember Jiotli men and weimm wear gold 
and silver ornaments. 'JJiey are oialeilv, cIcmi, hardworking, and 
thrifty. 'J’heir chief calling is peii v trade, and the women help the 
men in their work. Some trade with their own capital and some on 
borrowed funds. Their calling is well paid, steady, ami improving : 
though most borrow to meet their expenses. 'They rank 
with the Mudliai’S of Madras, below Komtis, Oujarat ^ anis, 
Lingdyats, and other trailers. Thej’' take fo )d from no caste 
except J3rahmaus. They say they have a religious guide, but 
ai*e not able to tell where he lives or what are Ins powers. They 
offer camphor, dry dates, incense, molasses, and sugar to the village 
gods on holidays, and cooked food in addition on Saturdays. 
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They havo house images of their family gods which are either 
of stouc, of gold, or of silver, and they believe in soothsayers 
partirularly in Brahman mediums. They assert that they have no 
faith ill witchcraft (»r in ghosts. They do not regularly observe any 
of tlie sixteen Bnlhnmn sacraments. During tlie first two days after 
a birth neither the child nor tin* mother is given any food except a 
decoction of loiig-pep])er Pijh*!* longnin. On the third day they 
couk together jmlse vegetables and rice and give it to the 
mother. This diet is coutniued until the eleventh day. From the 
seventh to tin* elexenth tin' mother is daily bathed in warm water 
in whiih unn lt*aves ami tlu* leaves of other trees are boiled. The 
child is bathinl in siinph* warm water from the third day. On the 
seventh or ninth day they W(»r.s]ii]) Sliatikavva, bivaka cocoanut, and 
olTer it to her. After this at a lucky tinu* they lay the child in the 
cradle. Poor woniim remain lu tl)i‘ lying-iii room for a fortnight, 
iniddle-clas^. xxoiiieii for two imuilli^, and rich women for three 
inoiitli'^. Jlcfore th(' (Mid of ilu* third nioiilli tiny shave the hcMids both 
of boys and girK, eitln'r at home or at Shn-Vyankatgiri, or any other 
place \vli(M‘eth(‘y liavcv(‘Weil to shave tli(‘ child. Tluy marry their 
girls either lietore or aftiM* they cdme of age ..id tlii‘ir boys after 
hixleeu.* WIkmi a match i'^ j)r(*j»ostHl tlu‘ lu’idt'groonds p(M)ple go 
to the hrideV xvith a n(*w a ]M(‘ci‘ of bodieecloth, a cocoauut, 

two and loiiv-tiiihs jioiimF of ten ])laijtains, hotel, tlowers, 

s^iTulalxNOod paste, ami siieh n'ohl (*r silver ornaments as they can 
aflo^J* I'hey are aceoinpained by tneiids, the family ])riest, and 
neighblii's. The pru‘^ls ri jicat .sacred \erses, clotJie the girl in 
a new roc, and put tlie cdcoannt, j*u*e, plantains, bi‘tel, and bodioe- 
cloth i^ ^‘*P Betel ]s servi'd, the b(>y^s fathiT is fi‘asted, 
and t^y reliirii iioine the m^vl day. After a lime the day for 
boldi^’ the marriage is fixed ami the house is cowdunged and 
^py.aMit(‘(l xviih }>aimin<r.s; and either tl/e brid(‘groonrs ])art.y goes 
+ .iie bride or the bride goes the brnlegrcKUids. ^Vhen the party 
(Iraxvs m‘ar the xillagt* bdim<lary, it is led in procession to the 
hous(’. The bridegroom is lir-t rubbed xsitli turmeric paste by 
women of the bride’s house and then the ]>rido is rubbed. They 
nro again i-ublied with turmeru- jia^te ami bathed in the evening. 
This IS done eitlier thiee or five times after which both the bride 
and the liridegroom are again liathod am] (lri*ssc*d in new clothes. 
On the fio(;r (d tlie marriage IhkjIIi iii front of the house they spr(*ad 
rice and on the rice a mat, and seat the liridegroom on the right and 
the bride ()n the left. Cl(»se to tlie .S(iat are set two new Ciarthen 
pots, two srmdler jiots, and nine still smaller which together cost 
2.S. fid. '^l’hes(* are filhsi xvitli s(f,si. or sprouted rice. A 

varvanta or spic^e-jiestle is riiIdled with turmeric paste and a box 
containing an image of Ganesh is brought out and worshipped. 
The bride and brid(‘groom bow before the god. Milk and sugar are 
boiled together bclore the jiair and offered to the gods, the priest 
places the lucky necklacu* on a cocoauut, and it is touched by certain 
persons of the company. Then tht‘ parents oi thebrideimd bridegroom 
and the bride and bridegreoiu take iu tbeir hands tlic nine smaller 
pots, the .spice-pestle or varvanta, and a lighted lamp, and m\k 
fjvo tiuivs round tho ht^oth ; ut the ctid of tho fifth round iho 
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spice-pestlo is dropped on the ground, tho bride rests ber foot on it, 
and the bridegroom draws her foot off it. Then the couple return 
to the marriago altar and sit. ^J'he family priest kindles a sacred 
fire and distributes red rice, and ties a cotton thread with pieces of 
turmeric to the right liaruls of the brid(i and bridegroom. The 
priests who attend recite Sanskrit vers(‘H and lay live handfuls of rice 
in front of the pair; each of tho guests lays three liandfuls of rice in 
front of the pair; and all throw coloured rice over th(‘ pan•^s heads. 
Tho pair then walk threii tiin(‘S round the marriago altar and go into 
tho house whore they are seated on a conniry hlankot and art* given 
milk, sugar, and plantam^^. When Tln\ i^ over tin* guests ami tho 
bride and bridegroom ai’t* feasted (»ii nee, eiiri-y, cake--, and ‘-iweet- 
meats. A sacred lire is aftt^rwanU kindled. ’J’ht*tir wri^t lets 
arc taken fnnn tin* hands «»f the pair, and -iigar* is <lropj)ed into their 
mouths. 'I'ho hridu ami brideL'Tooin throw rod \\at(*r on each other 
and on all jirest^nt, and are tin*!! taken into the lion>-e and liathed. 
Afterwards all tin* ]ieoplc, with the s]»roiited corn in tin* ])ots and 
with tin* remains ol tin* sacred lire or l'‘‘* t‘> a riv(‘r, and bretik 

a cocoanul, offer it tc* the riwr, throw' all tin* things mto the river, 
bathe, and g«i hoim*. < hi tln-ir return dmm*!* is >er\ed. Alt(*r dinner 
clothes are prt*sented to the eonpli', and the bridegi*.»om and hi3 
party return to (heii* jilace. It the gnl is a mmor she i^ left w'ltli 
her parents; if sin* is grown tip the ]>ul»erty eert'm'mv is pt rtormed 
as jNirt of the inarriagc* et‘reiiion\ and sh^^ goes baek with her 
hushaud to his house. After tin* third month of jiregnancy they 
provide the uotiian ^^llh an\tiling she may ha\ e a era \ mg for, 
believing that if she is not -,ati'-tied the child will sutler from sore 
ears, iletweeii tin* titlh and seventh month ln*r part‘iits a>^k tho 
girl to then* house and treal hi'i* 1 (> a varn*ty of di'-lu*" ; after this 
she is also treated by ri'lntioiis ami friends. 

With the first sign of death tln‘y pour into tIn* patient’s mouth 
water in whieli a fif/si leaf has b< cn dipped, break a eoeoaiuit burn 
camphor, and rub sandalwood paste and eowdung a--hes on the brow. 
Soon after death tln*y put beti 1 in tin* moiiiliaiid tie t(tgether tlie 
thumbs and great toes. It the family is rich a eanopied eiiair called 
vinidn is inaili* ready, ami if tliey an* jioor a bier or sudiji. When tho 
bier or ehair is re*ady tin* body i^ brougbt out of the h.ouse, rubbed 
over witli oil, and then dusted with sltilitl{<ti ptiwder to take off the 
oil and bathed. 'I’ln* head is Iclt bare ami the re-l of the body is 
draped with a small robe ami covered vvilli a sliniud. 'Fhe brow is 
rubbed with sandal ])astc ami e"\\dmiL; asln*s ainl the boily is tied ou 
thebier and covereil with tlowei’s. All juvsent throw nee on it and 
pray that the soul may remain in heaven. The son or other in xt of 
kin bathes and walks before tin* body enrrv ing a Hre-]U)t. ()n ri'aeliing 
the burning ground the funeral part\ make ready the pile, lay the 
body on it, and burn it to ashes. Those who aeeonijianuMl the body 
batbo and go to the house of inourniiig with the chief mourner. In 
til© house the spot where the spirit h*ft tho body is eovvduiiged and 
a lighted lamp is placed on it. 'J’hey bow to tJie lamp and go homo. 
On tho third day they gather tlie ashes and bones and throw them 
iuto water. Afterwards eocoauiit milk roasted rice and gram 
offered to tho spirit of the dead on tho spot where the corpse was 
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burnt, and then distributed to any lower class people who may be 
at the burning ground. When this is done they bathe and go home. 
Betel is served and the guests withdraw. Friends, kinspeople, and 
the inmates of the house of mourning dine together. On the fifth 
day they ])r(*pari* the dishes ol which the deceased was fondest and 
leave* them at the burning ground. Friends and kinspeojde also 
offer fiivoiinte dislic's from the liftli to the fifteenth. On the 
sixtoenth, acconipanital by tlio family pri(‘st, they go with cocoanuts, 
rice, milk, sugar, v(*got‘il»les, clarified butter, and c.ainplior, incense, 
and molassi‘s oither lo llii* bank «»l a rivi'r or tlie (ulge of a grove, and 
pel form the obsi'cpncs and olTcr ra*o-baIls lo ci‘o\vs. If tlio crows do 
not touch lilt* rice-balls llicy lc:i\e them and go away. The relations 
batlieaml ijfi) to tlic chad iia»urm*r, pT*(‘s(*nt Imn with clothes, lead him 
to the villaiie temple, ami liringliim lama* in ]»r()Ci*ssa)ii accompanied 
with mn^ic. ddie community is feasted and provisions and money 
are given to ]ira*^ts On tla* s(*v<‘nt(*enth tla* house is cowdnnged 
and the lamily pnest piiritle-^ it by le.idmg saerc'il v<*r>es, and the* houso 
p(*opU* rub tla‘m^el\es uitli oil, batla* in warm uater, and dine with 
re]anv)n*s on bi’ead I'lct* and ''Wet‘tm(*at^. At rla* end of the month tlie 
son ]>ertormN ihe uionili e(‘n*iia»iiy. I’Ih*} aisi» 'I'rform a ceremony 
on lii(‘ deaili-d.iy and *'ona* kee]) the coircs])(mding lunar day in the 
All Sonr> rtn tnieht. l*ol\gamy is coimnon, w nlow-m.irriag<» is not 
allowed, and p«/l\aiidry nnkm>wn Thi'v settle social disputes at 
meetings (it <a]u!t under an hendiiary headman. Those 

who letuse to obey tlic (h‘Civ. m of tin* council an* put- out of oasto. 
'^riie headman has aiithonry over the whole community. They send 
then lays and some of th(*in st‘nd their girls to stdiool. 1'hc girls are 
kejit at selH»oi till th(‘\ are Ivvidxe, and tlic boys till tlic*y can read 
and write Marjithi and woik eas\ sums, d’hey arc a prosperous class 
and seldom t.ike to new piii*Miits. 

Mushtigers oi- Chhetris are r(*tnrn(*d ns numbering 725, and 
as foinid all oV(*rlht* distm-t, es[)e»MlIy in lhig.nic»)f M’lie names 
in common iisf annaig im n aie lUiiimippa, Hanmayya, Laksliaimlppa, 
I{amav}a, iJanojifipa, and 'rimap])n; and among women, Balavva, 
Dyaniavva, (lirev\a, Haninavva, Malavva, ami HTiyavva. Tho men 
generally add nuisJi ihjt’r yn'chhi f i i t(»l!ien* uaiiies. ddiey have no 
surnames (»r faniil\-stock names, but persons kimwn to belong to the 
same family ihi not intermarry. 'Their home longue is Kiinarese 
and their family gods nnd goddess(‘s are Kalamina, Maruti, 
Vyankat 1 smian of d'lrup.iti, and Valhiinimi. As a rule they are 
niiddh*-sized, nniscnlar, and strong, with round faces and well-cut 
features. They li\(* m one-stor-eyed flat-roofed lioiises with walls of 
stone or mml. d’liey are gieat eaters and poor cooks ami are 
proverbially fond of sour ami hot dishes. Their staple food includes 
Indian milh*t biead, pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday 
dishes include wlieat cakes rolled round boiled jmlse and molasses, 
sweet grnel or Ihir, and vt^rnncelli. They use all kinds of animal 
food except beef and pork and drink country liquor and hemp-water 
or hha/ufj. Their chief days for eating meat and drinking liquor are 
the death-days of the famliy dead, Dattara in October, and the 
tenth day of tho Musalnian Muharram. The men wear a waistcloth 
or knee-breeches, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf; and the women 
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a bodice and a robe witboufc parsing the skirt back between the feet. 
They tie their hair into a knot at the back of the head nnd cover 
their head with one end of the robe. As a clnss they are s<d)er, hard¬ 
working, thrifty, and urd(‘rly, l)iit dirty. Tlieir dnef and hereditary 
callingis liustiandry and some also work as labourers and cart-drivers. 
They are successful hnslaindmen but poor gardeners. 'J’hev eke out 
their field profits by the sale of dairy produce, but as a class are 
poor and debt-burdened. Tiny rank bf*lo\v Afarathas and Adibanji- 
gers, and above the impure classes. '^rh(‘y work ii' in mr)rning to 
evening in the field wiih a short rest at noon, return at sunset, and 
go to sleep soon aftt'r supper 'Pin' wiuuen mind the lK>nse and 
help tht? men in the field Tlu-ir slaek time duriiiL^ the hot mouths, 
March to June. All the year round they re-t on AIonda\s, nnd on 
the Jyeslith or June full-inocm. A family of five ‘^iieii'ls 11 
(Rs.l2) a nuiLith (Jii food A honst* t«i fjo to 

build, and 0.s‘. to 12.s-. a year to rent. A birtli co-ts U).?. 

to £l (Rs.J-ld), a marriage le to 17 Hk* (b*s .“»0-7o , and a d(‘ath 
12$. to £1 (Ibs.tJ-lOl. 'I'hey or‘'lnp 1 heir l.iniily god^ Kulainma, 
Mdruti, Shri-Vyaiikate->h, ami Vallamma aimmir other Br.dimanic 
and local goils, and kee]i the u->ual llrahmanic ami local llimln fa'^ts 
and feasts. 'J’hey ask IJrahinan^ to ofli< late ai tht ir cerernorih*^. and 
after a hirlli or deatli ask (l-thaiii'^ t»» ])uniy th* m with /a/v/ water. 
They call three men to attend thi-ir ii.arnaLre'*, a Ib'alimati, the 
kaftniiniii or caste headman, and an <)'«lham. Tliov make ]>dgnmriges 
to the shnnes of tlicir family L^txls ami vi^it local falr•^ held m hoimur 
of Hindu or Muhammadan smit". Jlu>>bamlincii kta'p two special 
holidays, the full-monn of A'-hrln or Si‘{itond,. i - ()ct'-btu’ and 
BalmJusliitihii or the dark eikdith of -Ibb^^/as///, s// <.r \o\(‘mh(»r- 
Decornher. fast on idl «.r lunar (Itwenth^, on 

GukuJasJifunii in »luly - August, and on Shi\’'*Xighl or 
in February wlmdi is kept as a last by j)eopl(‘ of both sexes and 
of all ages. Their i-elioioiis tt’acher an (>-htam. 'riny ladu vo 
ill soothsaying and evil s]>ints. Kail\ marii.ige, w id< •w-marriago, 
and ]>olygamy are ])ra<'tisisl, and p(»l\aiulry unknown. (Jn 
the fifth day after the birth r.f a child tin* tr,,ddes^ >hatikavva or 
Satvai is worshipped, a goat is sacntiecil t<* hor, ami fneiKK and 
kiiispcoph* are treated to a dinner, d'he imuhcr’s ti'rm of impurity 
lasts twelve days. On the thirte<mth the motliv-r and child are 
bathed and jiuriiicd, the house is cow dunged, and tin* child is 
cradled. The mother ki'eps lior roiUii a tt>rtnight to twenty days. 
When this is over, she visits the temple of the Nillaire Miiniti and 
follows her usual hou^^i’ duties, d’he child’s hair is clipped l)cton» it 
is a year old, the luateriuil uncle cutting part <»f it and presenting 
the child with a blanket, a pair of shoes, a whistle, and a coat. 
Boys are married botwet n fiftciui and twenty-live ami girls bctwocMi 
eight and twenty. At the engagement or inarriage-lixing ceremony 
a party comes from the boy’s to the girTs, The girl is dn sseil in 
a robe presented to her by tlie boy nnd her lap is tilU'd with rice, 
and a cocoanut, plantains, and beteluuts and leaves. Betel leaves 
and nuts are handed among the guests and the men from the 
bndegroom's house withdraw. On the hnshfngi or betrothal the 
girl wears another robe given by the bridegroom with ornamenta 
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and a bodice, and, before tlie bouse gods, her lap is filled with rice 
and five kinds of fruit. A day or two before the Jiiarriage the god- 
ploasiiig or (Ji^v-htrya is performed in front of both hemses and 
attended b}’ friends and relations and lier parents take the girl to 
the brid(*grooni*s village*. 'J’he girl’s party is lodged at a house close 
to the boy’s and on the same day is treated to a dinner at the 
bride’s. At the bride’s house tivi* inarrii‘d women rub the couple 
with turmeric paste. In tlu* iiioriiing with tlie help of Ihe men five 
niarrietHMunen build a booth. At imon easle-jieople are ft'astedand 
boff*rc sunset the bride’s kinswonii'ii bring pc)ts from the ])otter, 
A square called ifiop/wilb an t'artlH'ii ])ot at each eorner is made 
ready, a tlirc'ad is ])assi‘d round the lu'chs of the pots, the couple 
and their mothers ai’e st‘ated in tin* sijiiart*, and tht'y ai’o bathed in 
warm water. 'I’lii' thrt'ad which W'as ])as^cd round the jiot necks is 
twHsted into btnr separate eonK and tu*d romul tlui wrists of the 
couph* and thtdr m<»f]uTs JuL’hts nro waved round t-lieni to guard 
them frniLi the evil e\ e and otlier (‘Vil iniluenees ami they bow before 
tbe bride’s family gods, come out, and fall pro'^trate in the booth. On 
the third or marriage day, the brulegniom’s kinswomen ask the bride 
to aeeom])any tin* bruh'groom ti* hi^ Inaist* 'I’l.e linde agrees and 
starts followed by a marrii'd man earr\ ing aneartln^n pot etilled surgi 
hhmiL or the scpiari* ('arlh-( fierino' holding vermieelli, riee, and raw 
sugar, and a marru'd woman w it h an eart hmi vessel lilh‘d w ithwater on 
her head. At thi- bj‘'deg-room’s the man ])r(‘scnl(‘d Avilh a turban and 
the woman wnth a bodiec and the eon].l(‘ are reeeivi'd by the boy’s 
household. SwH‘(‘tmeats and water are laid before tbe family gods, 
tlie bands and lett of the couple are w’a'^hed w ith llu* Avater, and 
they are fed AMth tin* swi*cimeat< along with ten married w'otnen, 
five li'oni each lion*'!*, fi'hc marnaji^c parly visits tlie shrine of tho 
local Maruti and the brid(‘grooni and bride arc* dn'ssed in rich 
clolliesaud d(‘cked amiIi oriiaiiKiitAt a lucky hour tli(*y are mado 
to stand m the })o<jih taee to face dii Ioav stools eovi'red with millet and 
five eof»])er (.'oiiis and sfpur-ittMl by a curtain who.si* centi'e is marked 
'with a red »Jain erosv. or ni w hu h tliey i‘all innidi and say it is the 
goddess fjf good iortune. fidireaii^ are ti'*«l round the wrist of the 
bride and bridegroom, ami, at the lucky moment, the priest throws 
red rice ovi r them and tautens the lucky necklace round the bride’s 
neck. Betel leaAcs and nuts are handed to j hii guests and money 
to tlie Jhjihnians. 'I’he liem^, of the coupK*'s garments are knotted 
together, and they boAv to the lamiiy gods and (‘Iders. Next comes 
tlie Jlhuvui Jf'L'dii or earlh-iifi’eriiiLr feast Avhmi the couple with five 
married AAomen on each side least on cakes, rice, and clarified 
lint tor brought in (*<|Ual (jiiani ities from tin* two houses. Friends and 
relations arc feastc-d at the bridegroom’s and the coiqilc arc rubbed 
with turmeric and made to splash eacli other w ithtnrnieric water. The 
ceremony cuds Avith presents of clothes made by the relations of the 
couple. Tlu'y aie then seated on a bullock, taken to Milruti, before 
wliuni they break a cocvKoiut and return liorm*. Lastly they both 
play at hide and seek. ’J he girl is formally banded by her parents 
to tho care of tin* brid-“groom’s mother. The bride’s relations 
return Lome and the wedding cereinoni(‘s are over. When a girl 
comes of age she sits apart for three days, is bathed on the fourth, 
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and on some lucky day witliin tlie next fortnight a Inp-filling or 
garhhddhan ceremony is ])erforrn(*d. After death the body is bathed, 
set close to a wall, and tied in a sitting position to a peg fixed in the 
wall. It is wrapped in a blanket, laid on a bier, and taken liy four 
men to tlie burning ground, wlien* the ])d(* is prejiaretl, and llieliody 
set fill it and Imrnt. \\ Ikmi the pih‘ is lusarly eon^mned, tlie 
chief mourner walks three time's round it with an earthen pot on his 
shoulder, pii'rees three hoh*-. in tin' ]p't, tlii-'»\\> th<* pot o\er liis 
shouliler,ami heats his month N\itli tin* hack of hi- riL'‘!il liaiid. fbfts 
are given to Braliinans, ami the Mhar, who i*, callcil the of tho 
soil, is givc‘11 something a- the price of tie* l.iinl uliieli was n-ed for 
the pyre. On tlu' thii-d day the a^he- of ilie dead are eallicred and 
thrown into watm*. On tin* huh the ehiet mourner woi-hip' tliroe 
stoiU'S in t h(‘ n;nm‘ of t he dead, and ( ITer- them boiled lace w it hont 
looking to set* whether 'T not it ]'> t'wn hed h\ a erow' On the 
eleventh day the tVicnd- and ri'I.iti>m- aic tr-eatcl Im a neh fea'^t td 
hoilt*d iiiiitt<ui and wln-at eak» - A ni'-nth alter* the dentil 
goats are killed ami iM-te-pe"p!e an* lea'ted. 'I’lie anniV'M-ary tir 
death-day miml-fea'«t at tlieeiidnl the xcar i- ttptional. The\ are 
hound togi*tlu*r by a '■ti’-oiL'’ c.i't** t*'« imi:* ami -et;I.* lal di-patt'S 
at meetine^ of adult ca'immn nme r t In* le h‘ li* iry Iieadm in or 
Icdffimani, wdio^e ojmiioii ean u ^ lm » at u.ij-ht in all ei-h* matter^ 
Any one who laiU 1 o a-< ept t]i*« headman''^ dei i"!"!! i^ put out of 

caste. Breaches of ruh"> aie piim-'itd h\ a lim* whali e** m‘rally 
takes the form of a ea-te f* a't 'im* - md their h'>\- t-* '-l1i-m> 1, 
but nio.<>f, are illiti'rale a < la-- tht \ a.a* l»adl\ oil. 

OshtO/inS are returned a- nmnheniiLr ‘•i\t \-t w'<*. Tin yare found 
in small numbers in B.ldami, IliiiiL'niid, and Bijapiir. Tjie\ seem 
tO have eoim* mto thedi-inet frem 'TelaMean n-r tj.eh* imrpo-es. 
'J’lie namt's in eommoii U'eanioi e* uien are Lik-ha\\.a, Ka nayyii, 
fShenayya, 'runayxa, 'riran jal i\v a, 'J'limal i\ \ a, ami \eira]awa; 
and among women, Mnielamin i, K»i-i.ieunnia, Mannalainma, 
Narsinhaiuma, Nanehiramnia B inLT.'Pnma, ^^iiainma, 'rnla-aMima, and 
Yalhimma ismidedto men'' name> ami •mn.ii te wnmen’s 

They have im snrnaim*- and all are the i'a»a-har tamilx -r>>ek. 
Th(*y art'(lygraded 'Pj-higu Ih-ahni m- ami W(‘ai neithi'r the '^aered 
thiead n.»r tin* top-km-t 'rin'ir lnii!lvi:..d i- \ \ ankatranian tu' 
Hammir Manar of 'riinpati. Th-w ha\e two) <li\i-i'Ui<. Niiuiberu 
O-i. tains and s.'itaii O-hlams All Bijapnr O-htain- ai*e Nainberii 
and they neither eat nor ni.iiry wiili >ata!i- riu'X’ are tlark, 
‘'trong, middle-si/A‘d, and wi ll-niadt* with I'-iilT lliick 1 lee hair and 
./dull expression, 'riu'ir home longue i*- 'rehigii and the\ ‘'peak 
Kannrese abroad, ^riiev liNt*in one-rstori*\ eil hou-e- with earth and 
stone walls and Uiatehetl i-o.»l-. ami tlieir lem-e iii'-ludo 

low stools and ini'tal or earthen ves-el-. The\ enij-lox n > house 
servants but keo]) cattle and pet''. ^Thex aii* m'*dcrate eaters and 
bad cooks. They ai’e fond of .sour ami lot (ii"!!!*.", and their staple 
food includes rice, millet bread, pulse, ami v(*gi'labh's. Ih'lnrethey 
take their morning ini'als, thi*y bathe and mark their brow with 
the tripunJra or three lines, three upright hues, tw’o side lines of 
white, and a central red lino. They keep a Shdligram or round black 
B 877-18 
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stone representing Vislinii and an image of Maruti in tlio house and 
offer them sandal paste, flowers, and frankinccmse, with food cooked 
in tlic house. When they ait to their food they sprinkle a circle of 
water round their ])late, throw five piiieliea of food to Yam the god 
of death and lii^s officers, sip some wjiler lu tlu‘ name of jatharagni 
the lire that burns in the stomach, again swallow six jiinches of 
food ill honour of the live airs that live in the body and of Brahma 
the s]>iriliial ess(‘nce, and th(‘D eat. They eator eak(»a rolled 
round inolassrs (ui XiUj-jmnchami in .\iigust and vermicelli or 
ifhcvniia on /b’re// in ember-n(*tobr*i- and on New Year’s Day 
ill March-A])ril. 'J'hc ii^e <'f animal food and of lirjnor is forbidden 
on p;iin of loss of ca‘-te. '^I’hev shave tin* ]iea<l and the face, but 
spare the moustache contrary to the strict Telngn ]>ractice. ’riio 
wonu'n ])l«‘i]t the liair into biaids and tu* th(‘m into a knot just above 
the iMiTht ear. 'rb(‘\ neither use ff(o\tM*'* mu l.ilst* hair. Men dress in 
a waistch'ih, a shoiitderch»th, a coat, a shirt or Auad/, a headscarf, and 
a pair ef sandals 'riu* v.onien ^^ear tht* full Mariitha Brahman robe 
Avitli the skirt jiassed buck betuecu the ieet and a bodnu* with aback 
and sla'Vt sleeves. Jh'th im n and wommi lia\{‘ a store of clothes 
for sp(‘Cial eenoiioineft,. 'PIk* ornaniiuits >vorn by men an* tho 
earrino-N called uri^tlets cnlhal huhts, and the necklace 

called JcdiiUn. Women v\*‘ar the luckv m'eklaci*, armlets called 
raids, and a tnnnbor of ring- on the ling(U‘s and tfKss. As a class 
they are dirty, hanl•'’orkmir, l'oii(‘^t, onlerlv thntty, and hospitable. 
Be^triULT va'^ then* oriLfiual c.illinir hut some ha\(*tak(‘n to husbandry 
and others are prle'^ts »»f Mushtigors ami I)amlingdasars. Some 
work as labonroi's and sniiM* aro skiltid Ini^bandmen. 'Plie w^-nnen 
rriiLid I he hoii-e, bee' thr.'iiL’li tlu' villairo wlitui they have leisure, 
and sell v>di(‘lst(*iie-» and m'f.ilc^, 'flit' w<»njeii in a husbandman’s 
family In-lp the men in the lit Id and soil dairy produce. IMioy find 
much work in fin* f.nr and Jiiiie work during the rainy 

months, d'liey ri-i on their ancestors’ death days Tht*y are 
fairly <*ff but have to born a\ innuey lor marriage and otlier charges 
at SIX to (ULrliteen jier cent int<*reNt. d'ln'y rank with none of 
the local ca-to'- as tlicy take food f*’onj no one, Ironi Brahmans to 
]\lhnrs. 'riierehave b«M*ii iu» recent changi's m their ])ractiee or 
beliefN. A tamily of fi\e usually sju ud.- hi to ,i 1 10.v. (Hs. 10-1.)) 
a iiKJulh on fo<Mj and il 1to VJ. Kh-. (Its. lo-io) a yoar on 
clothes. A liouse costs h(» t<i tid (^Bs. (JO - lOO) to build, a 
birth c<)sts 10.S-. to £1 lOs*. ' Bs. ."i - I .*)), a iiiarrhigo £15 to £40 
(Rs. 150 - 40(1), and a death £1 Iff.s to L5 (IN. I - 50). Asa class 
they an' religions. ’Jlieir family gofis are \'vankaframan of Tiru- 
pati and the village M.-iruti, ai.d they also worship ail boundary gods, 
local gf'd.s, and village gods 'Dieir priest J^ a man of their own 
caste called Pfilda wJnuu they ask to conduct their family 

cen'inonies. They show m» rc'^pect to local I’rahmans, They keep 
all Hindu holidays exc,(']»t dhraraiu paaririma and (Itntf sh-rlmturthi 
in August, and A nant-rlmlnrilfishi in S(*ptemb(‘r, and ki'Op fasts such 
as the eleventh (jf yLs7//o/// in duly and of SlotiraH in August. On the 
Fridays and Batiirdays of 67i7f/5v/a or ,7uly-Aiigiist tlu'y eat only once 
a day. They make pilgrimages to Benares, Ranieshvar, and Tinipati. 
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Thoir religious teacher is Bhangitr Lokficharya of the Vaishnav sect, 
whom they highly respect and cf)nRiilt in all caste di';piites. Some 
of them arc priests at the temples of tlie village MAriiti, whom they 
daily worship with offerings of llowers, sandal ])aste, and frankincense, 
and mark the brow of the image with the frijntndrn or thn^e upright 
linos, two side lin(*K of white sandal paste and a c(*ntral line of redlead. 
For these services they the revenue from the god\ land and 

the offerings made to him They act as astrologer>^ t») iislitigers and 
others and haven firm bell<*F in soot h'-av ing. 'I’liey believe in witch¬ 
craft and evil spirits aii<l have r(‘Coni>e to (h 1 rit-hif- or god-scers when 
one of thorn is poss(‘sscd Karly iiinmaires an<i pol\ 'j-.tiny are allowed 
and practiseil, wddo\v-inaiTiag(' is forbidden on pam f)f 1- of caste, 
and polyandry is unknown On tin* fifth day after the birth of a eliild, 
the godd('SS JS.itvai is w'oiship]M‘<l and the eenoM^mial iiiijmrity lasts 
for ten days. On tlie tenth tlie l\inir-ni r<‘oni is, wa-hi-d wnth cuw- 
duiig and the mother is givmi ik'w elutlie's id woar. ()ii the iliirteenrh 
friends and relation^ are fed on ‘xugar ioIIn- polie^x rn* jinJis and 
kinswomen ar(‘ aske(l to meet at the hoU'se in the evenjn:^*'. 'i'hey 
name and ennlle tin* elnid and lea\e with a pres.-nt of //.s /Z tliat is 
five kinds of gram mixed and boib*d too*, tie r and '•ea'-oicMl with '^alt 
and eondiiiKMits. Between tlu* «-eeoml atnl the ninth inontli rlio 
child’s hair IS cropped lor th(‘ first time. 'Hu* prie>-i. tom 1 ip< the 
hair wdth a pair of sei^'^or^ and the villairt* barlier cnt‘^ it Xo thread 
girding is perforirnsl. B<i\s are married lx iweeii twelve and twanity- 
tive and girls between <*iie and twelve At the tine‘ ol the eiigae-c- 
incnt the fatht*r (>f th(‘ bo\ vi^itN the irirl and prt‘'-‘‘nt^ her with a 
robo and bodiee and niake'^ the wnmieii of her hoUM‘ hil her lap 
with rice, dry dales, Ix'tfl, lemon-, am* eocMamii Friend* and 
kiuspoople are asked, paeket- of -iiirar are handed roiiiul, ami lliey 
are told rif the (mgageim nt. Alter a lime (‘onu.'- the Z;/ds/(/.e/i‘or 
betrothal, when rlu' girl receivi*- a ^mt <'f eb-tlie'x fnmi her lutiire 
father-in-law. A Im’ky day bo' InildiiiLf the marriage is fixed, the 
girl’s house is eownluiievd and w liitew.i-heil, and a iiooib is raiseil 
in front of it. 'I'he bridegroom \i-it- the bride's witli hi- friends 
and kiuspeople, the emiple are nibbed with turmerie |>>«^te, and all 
are treated to a dinner by t he lather ot the Inidi-. Next day the 
god-plea«ing or drntk<irtjit 1 - performeil d'he hieky [lost or 
hdlf/atnbhak is brought, five married wonum art* ])rest ntt d with 
pieces of bodiceclolli or hJnnts ami a Ci»pper etaii, ami then* ]a])s are 
filled with rice mid cfieoatiiits Footl is otlen*tl to the g'uls and to 
the lucky ]M)st or hdhjumhlinK and the brulegniom’s ]iart\ is it*a.-ted 
Nine airini's or earthen j»ots are broULrht fiom a potter’- and 
set before the gods. A s(|mire spot marki'tl with linos of w lu'at tlour 
is prepared in front of the hick\ |>osi or Judtj imlduih ami rln^ pots 
are placed iu the s(|mire and surroiinih*.l by a ct»ttt>n thread ilipped 
in water mixed wntli turmerie powiler Both the post a’'d the 
pots are worshipped with flowers and sandal-]Kiste and food is laid 
before them. Oii the third day the couple are bathed and seated with 
their mothers on a square spot maiked with Avheat flour and dressed 
in fresh clothes. A coeoanut and betelmit inarkml with vermillion 
ni*e worshipped in the name of Vishvakshaytin or the all-pervading 
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Vislinu and his wife Lakshmi, and the couple are seated face to face 
on two low stools with a curtain marked witli a cross called nandi 
drawn in lin(‘s of Vermillion held between them. A square is made 
'with a pot })laced at t'ach corner and a cotton thread dipped in milk 
U passed round tin' pot*', and tlien cut and tnistc'd into two wristUits 
to be fastened to the wrists ol (liecon])le Tin' priest and file guests 
touch the hrnws of tin' eeiijile with i lee marked w’ith Vermillion and 
both of them Ihnov nei' at each other. 'J'lien the ])riest makes the 
bridegroom touch tin' hiek\ net klaee or ^luiiHjalsutya and then 
binds it about ilu' l)n<le\s neck ami j)nls oi* toe-rings on her 

T1j<‘ lienmol ilu'ir earnu'ut^ arc' kiiclti'cl togc'tlier, jiresents of 
clothes are inadt' to them both, and llie services of tin.* priest are 
ri'W’a re It'll with a e'lft ol n <'m‘y. '^I’lie brnlegri lom and bride bow to tho 
ima^i'^oi t lien* lu»u>-e-e'* lU and w liile li\ t' ma i rie<I w omen sing songs, 
th(' h/non or cart li-«tlf‘e!-ing ])i‘rforim‘iL and the coiipK' I'lit from two 
dislies fij]] ol '.lulled ( akoN and otln r sw t i‘f ini'ats. On a lucky day 
beOreeii tlie tuiu ih ami I he ''ixlei'iitheoim'^ I Ii< •.Nvo/noi'clotli-preseiltilig 
'w In n t lie t < nijile vmt t lu' tem]>le ol tin* \ ill. lift' -M.'iriit i. After this tho 
f'lidin i)\ cartli-oib'nie_t i'.ai:ain ]iertfiiiied and t’ en conn's the* ^/n/r- 
hlntutiil (>)• In ime tillom' when the bi-nh' is taken to the bndegrooin^s. 
'J’he eimte-p. ople aie teazled b\ the bi nlegiuom''. iatlier and nil earthen 
potfiiloi L!‘i.nn Is ^eiiJ ]>\ tlir brnle’^ ini'ii 1 he brnleL'Tooin, On this 
the bi'idcL'inoiib' ]Mr{\ leturii ilie giMin pot to tin* bride’s and leave 
the yil.iee i"!* tlieir \illaee, an 1 the niarn.iLo* omu*. 

A\'jn.'n a oiO eoinc'' ot aLfo slie sns ;ip,n t ter foui* days. On tin'fifth 
she batlied, the >i'f n nr iiiari'iaL'c eonsuinmation is jierfonncd 

w’lrlnij Ol* on I In* si\t« eiiil) dav.and .'die t o lier liusl^and. When 

a ^'iil jx ju'cLMiaiiT inr tlie lir-t time, her moiln*r prei^c'nts her with a 
green boiiiev' in the fifth in* seventh month ami she goes to her 
moTliej‘'s tn be contined. AVheii an O-htam die", thi' body is bathed 
and dre"sediii in w el« >\ In*" iiv i kiinUol leav c" are laid on the dead head, 
the liriov i" marked w it h I vv»• upneht lines ol' a-'lii'S, water with a leaf 
of swoot l^a'.il plant in it m droppi d into the mouth, and a light is 
set lieioie the bodv' II a woman dic" b'-foie hu-.band, .slio is ruhbod 
W'ltli 1 iirmc'i 1 C and A’ermillinn, an lionniir whieh i" iixit ])aid to a 
'wnlovvV bodv The iiody m laid tui tlie bier and carried liy four men 
who liave to li.illn* and iii.iik their brows vvilli two npnglit linos of 
aslies, and then lilt up ilie bier and eairvil to tlic burning ground 
where a ]>ile is ]»rop;ned and tin'dead is placed (ni it and burnt. On 
the fifth the Jishes of the de.'id ai’e pathei’cd and thrown into water. 
Kites are ])erfornied eithi'i* for the first fen days or only from the 
seventh to tlie tenth. 4 he Imni's of the dead are laid in the place 
wliei'O tlie body was burnt, coveri d with I'arth, and a .sweet basil 
bush is planted over them. A wai^fclol h, sliouldereloth, or head.scarf 
is laid liefore tlie lumh and wor"hi])ped, and iJie jirii'st is presented 
'With a gift ol moniy or f/fz/.-'./zbif/. 'J'hi*y mourn the dead ti'U days 
and on the twelfth friends and relations are feasted on stuffed cakes. 
They do not olTei' foiid to tlie crow.s in honour of the dead but 
remernbor him on tlie last day of evi'iy inoiitli and hold a shrdddh 
on his yearly death-day. In lionour of a woman who dies before 
her husband they give food to a married woman on tho bright ^ 
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ninth of or Scptornhor-October. The community is bound 

together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled at 
meetings of cast(*iiion under their priest or (Joaht Fcdda, The 
office of the priest is liereditary and he is much respected. 
Smaller breaches of ciiste discipline are punished with tiru's. Caste 
decisions are subject to the npf>ro\aI of their r(‘ligious teacher 
Bliangar Lokaeharva, ^^hu^e decree'- are iitial iJis otlice like that 
of the priest is liereditary. 'I’liey send their c'liildreii to school^ but 
do not take to new j)iir.siiils or show any tendeiii'V lu ri.se iii wealth 
or ])o.sitiun. 

PAnchaTs, sii]‘]»os(m 1 to nie:in ri\e Ci*:iflsin( n, arc* rc'tiirnod as 
nninberiiig U\‘22 They ;n*(* 1< >nnr] in enn'-id«‘rahie nnniher-- all nver the 
district. 'J’h(w claim (lev(*(‘nT lr<*ni \ iduakaima, tie* framt‘r of the 
universe 'riie r;n)'‘haN all hi*l<.e'j !•> one la-tc; and ^onie c«f tIk'Tii 
have takc'Ti to wean ml*' the // ap S* imc . li th(‘m ai*e Kaiii hh;lr*' or iron- 
workei’*-, other- 1 hulLrii-- oi \\ m .d-u oi k.*!*-, • - t heiKanehuiir- or hra-s- 
workei*"!, ol In I*.- KalUnie'ar- op -t “in-w •-i keiand <*ihir- A<j*sjil< or 
gold ami '-ilser voikcr-. >* 0 , tli<-n.rh tie \ havt‘in-l tiie moimpolN of 
these* era!t for t hci’e ai e da 111 K..'-.e - ,ami 1 ’»1 i!‘_r.'iml»ha r, Jihiii, J inuriir, 
Kabliger, and Paneliam-alnron '-mil h- the I'.tm h.al- ai** an imp -rtant 
class. 'rilC'V are '-(‘atteied o\er the di-tl'Ki, ( hiell\ in towns and 
large village-. 'riie-e li\'o -uImIin i-i<-n- ht lonc" 1 > li\e ddlevent 
or iamily-sO'ck-, Ann'>ha\:i-\ », I’raTiei-, Saiia_a''\a, Sainita- 
iiasya, and Suparna-x.i, the niemhor-< f 1 idi eat tojjfc'ther and 
intermarry Kamhliai’- <-r iron-\\--i kcr- h» lonir to tin* Aniihha- 
vas\ a stocky Haden < or n- 'od-u oi k» r- to 11^* 1 ’iMtiia- -i"( k,K*iuchcar3 
or brass-workei*- to ihr S.imeja-v.i st.-ek, K.dkiitear- or stone 
wotkeu’s to tin* Sanatana-Na '-Oak, and Ag'^iil'' or gold and -liver 
Workers to tlie Snpai*iia-^s a -toek. 

PiiiU’lnil^ sp{>ak Kamire-e at home and show no trnce of foreign 
extraction. 'J’he nieid- die-- 1- the « idinaix dre— of tin* eounlry; 
exec'pl t hat, a- t In \ are c f go.-il ca-ti* .iinl vi*ar tin* sacred thi’c’ad 
and are gt*nc*rally II otf, they -et m iio\er to wear knee-hreeehes 
but always the wai-ti*loth. In appearance* ainl dre-Sj e-pccially the 
Agsaks, th(*\ I’esemlde Hiahnnms in mae\ ii‘-pe( Is. The Avtmieii's 
dross ih the saint* a- the II-'Mlnnan wamn n'-dri*--; the\ arrange their 
I'MH m i)’»* same -ide: and liki* Ur.diman women ihe\ athi i.iist* hair 
ami (It < k it wnih lloW(*rs. d’ln*v an* neat in their dn*-- and clean ill 
tht*ir ]»ersoiis. 'klnw liN t* in ordinal \ om*--toreyed Imu-e-w itli stone 
and mud walls and Ikit ronf>. 'Tin ir house- aie i.iirl\ ele.iii. 'i’hey 
are good cooks, the* staple dn*t including net*, inillet, lail-e, >ego- 
table.s’, and if available dairy ]n*(»duee ; they t*at no animal food aud 
rarely touch li(pior or other stimulant-., d’lnw an* e\eii-lempered, 
thrifty, sob(*r, ordt'rls, and fairly lio-pitable l>t*-idt‘s their tive 
hereditary ])rof('s-ion.- some an* hii-baiidnu‘ii, and some, nu>-t ot whom 
are Agsals or goldsmiths, hoKl [)ri\ati*or hu'tni hiinl- ehielly granted 
by former govc*rnnif‘iit..s in return for service ns y/a/./n'ys or coin- 
testers. The other elassc’s are fairly oif though they are neither 
so well off nor so neat and clean as the giddsiuiths. As a class they 
are free from debt, though a few of them borrow to meet marriage 
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and other special charges. A family of five spends £ I lOs. to £2 lOs. 
(Rs. 15-25) a month. The IMnchais, especially those of Bagalkot, 
call themselves Tauchal Brahmans and consider tliernselves higher 
than ordmar}’Brahmans, but ordinary Brahmans look down on them. 
They eat no food but what is prepared by their own castomen. They 
are careful to keep the leading rules of their faith, and are prone to 
cxcitcinunt about tlu'ir social position ofttmquarrelling with Brahmans 
for superiority. Thoir household gods are Vishvakarma and 
Kalaninia, but the chief object of their devotion is Vishvakarma, 
who.se image is in tlie form of a ni.an. riu“^e gods are worshipped 
daily and are offered cooked food on holidays. 'J’hey bathe daily, 
the devout liathnig in the early mom mg. If th(‘y have nothing to 
do with Jangams, they at any rat(‘ do not seem to have much irioro 
to do with Brahman.^. "I'lu'v will n»>l eat fi'om a Brahman nor from 
any one else, 'riieir marriagi^^ and other ceremonies are conducted 
by fjnnis' or r<‘ligious gimlet t)f their o\n n (‘ast(‘, some of whom live 
at Bljapiir, (iangapur in .Aluddebihal, and (‘Kewhere. The gurus 
belong to two moua^leric'" calli‘d 7niffh-slnh(isau'i cu- religious lion- 
thrones. One of thrso i-. at Antar\alli in th Nizam's country 
and the otlier at Yaigori in Bijajiur. 'riie Antarvalli pontiff 
has for Ljs disciph's tlu‘ gold‘'UlUh^, blacksmiths, and carpenters; 
and the Yatgeri jionlill chums the devotion of tlie (‘oppersuiiths 
and slone-cutti'i-s. All tho Panchals re\t‘n‘ tlie heads of both 
houses. Though nut so lear. ed m the ‘sacred books as Ib'Ahmans, 
their teachers .show some acquamtaiu'e \Mtli them and have a 
smaLteriug oi Saii'.knt. !Mom (»f tla‘ laity know little of tlieir 
relig’ion. 'Fla* tt‘achci's an* married imaj and their oHitH' is hereditary. 
Of lati', siiicf tlie e^tabli-huH'iit of the two religious houses 
a few Pauchals liavc dc<licaleil their sons to tlie-'O houses 
where they li\e studying ndigioiis books and lead a ecdiliate life. 
Hdio bofdcs winch they quote a^ tle-ir authority for stating tliey are 
Jlrahmans aiv saul by Bralmiaiis to la* spurious and modern. 
Th(‘y >\or.ship no go(K but tlieir iiouse-g(Mls, tlie\ say all other gods 
sprang fnmi them. ]n ibjapin the Mlla‘_re guardian is always 
the goddess J^ak.shmi and Likshmi’s miui'^Lraiit is idway.s a 
Badgir or carpenter <*f the Ikuichal ca'-fe. They have faitli in 
sooth.sayiug and admit tlie existeuee of ghosts, but profo.ss 
not to lielu've in wiielieraft. Tbeir birth anil boyhood (’eromonies 
including the thr<*ad-ginling are tlie same as those of Brahmans. 
Girls an; married at «in early age, p<il\gamy is allowed and some¬ 
times practised ; polyandry is unknown, 'rinur marriage ceremonies 
last five day.s. Four an; spent in feastiiiLq aud one on the actual 
W'edding ceremony. So kaJu.\/ois or water-pots are used to mark 
the corners of tlie snrgi or square in which the bride and bride¬ 
groom are bathed. Four or five boy.s stand round the bride and 
bridegroom with one finger up, and the string, which is eventually 
to be broken and tied to the wrist.s of the couple, is passed 
five times round, being hitched eiudi tune on to the fingers of the 
boys. The teacher ties a luck-giving necklace or mangahufra 
round the girl's neck, repeats the marriage texts, and, throwing rice 
on the wedded pair, completes the marriage. Pdnch^ls burn the dead. 
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All their funeml ceromoiiies, oven to keepinpf a lamp burning fifteen 
days on the spot where the dofid breathed his last, closely reseTriblo 
Briihman ceremonies. PanchtllH do not allow widow marriage, 
and never eat flesh. This taken in conneerion with their wearing 
the sacred thread, and refusing to eat from Hiahmans, shows 
that they are a sup(*rior caste. This high religious position they 
maintain socially ; for, though so large a conimnnity must iiiclndo 
some poor the caste as a whole is w(‘ll off and forms a highly 
respcctahle liody. 

PatVGga'rS, or Silk-band Weaxers, retnrn<*d a«^ numbering 1029, 
aroan important sect mnof the p(‘oplr ol* (bd«‘d<rndd in Hiuliimi and of 
Ilkal in linngund and are ‘•])(M*ially common at Jingalkot. "J’hoy seem 
nf>t to be found north of tlu‘ Kri'-lina. Aeoordintr to the Hagalkot 
Patvegjirs tliey lia,\e conn* 1‘roni (iiijar.at. ()in-e ev( rv two or three 
years a Bh;lt or geneal(»gi^t lioni ni‘ar iJ.iroda in tbijarjit comes and 
records the birth'- ami <lealli'- whieti havo taktoi jilae.* in each family 
since liis la-^t vi-it. 'riiev an‘alino'-t the* ••nly wtNiver^ who have no 
Lingavat lejinings. "I’lic- men kieptlu* to])-knot, ^^(‘ar tin* ‘-acred 
thread, res])ei*t th(' s\N(‘t‘t ba"!! plant, h*»ld \early iiiomonal or mind 
feasts in honour <jf tlu' dead, and areniarriod ]>\ Uraliman^. None of 
them wear till* ////;/. In then home- tla‘\ '-]teak a inivture of (Iii]rir;iti 
Miinithi and Hiiidii^tiiniJ The names m <.rdinar\ iiso amoiiL''tmui are 
Juni'-a, Kanthisa, Lakslniiansa, Maiiik-.i, Ma\ar-a, lljirnki isliiiasn, 
and Sakusa; and among women, Aiiibaliai, Anandihai, Kri^hna- 
bai, Nagubai, Sara^Naliiiai, and 'rnljabai. In We-tein India tlie 
ending .‘‘‘u to tiKUi’- name'^ ]»( eubar lo (bii.nat 'Tiieir ^iirnaiiies 
an* the names of plaec- and of ame’-t"!*- r.iinilif- bearing a 
particular *-urname bel<*im to a partleiil.ir or bi.inch of a 

(jtifm or faniily-'-toek. d’lie IiluirtarL’li ir- bel'-ng l<> the Katliva 
branch of the Kiishyap <fntn( ; the Haii- lu long to the I hap braneli 
of tlio i’.lrisva <jnfKi , the dabiapui kar- lubuig to tin* Kupekatar 
branch of the (loknl ijoira , the K.ilburgikar- btlong to iho 
(jauibva braneli of the (iMkul and the Maljis belong l-i 

the Soiiekatiir biMiieli ot tin* tlaiitain 'They many with 

the same faniily-stoek but m't with tin- -imebiMiu h of a family- 
stock. They have no >id'divi-ion-. 'riuw li\e in ordinary one 
storeyed hou'-e'^ with mud and "t 'iie wall- ami tkit lo.dt- , and liavo 
llotlliug in their ap[»earaTiee, f«»«'d, or idiarailer t(< dist ii- 

guish tliem from Uang.iri-. l\\eing '-ilk in ti\e dilffreiit e«dours is 
said to be their hereditary ealling ; but many « t tlu tii have t:ikeii to 
weaving, and in till'- tlu'V have prv>-peiv<l. d’heN claim to be Kslia- 
triyas, but are known by the name ol l^^t^egar-or -ilk-baiid makers 
and rank with loi'al weaMU’'? d'he\ do m»t like l'> rank .lieimelvcs 
with any other caste ami eat m* food but wbal i- ]u*e})ared by 
fchoir o>vii i)t*ople, d’lieir daily bti* dilleis littU' Iroiii that of 

' Tims, IVll iiu' wlial is tlm m.’ittrr wonlil lx* k.i;/ <////> /. holo ; thi* tirst two 

Words Marjlthi, tin' si-coml two Oiii.o.iinl tin Iiltli lliinlu-tani S,>jnf (»f rlieir 

phrases as 1 will cine s<»on, AraJi vino, i'.u» h.uil’> U-* li.uod tn any of tlicbe three 
Iftngiingoa. 
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other craftsmen. They work from morning till eleven and after 
a midday rest begin work at tlin'o and work tdl dark. As 
ainoTig Rnnga'ris llio women and ehildrc'n lielp tJio men. 'J’hey take 
tliirteeii holidays out (»f wliieli Iwo nro in the Miifcalniaii month 
of Moharntui. A fannly of four or five spends abont £1 10.?. 
(Rs. lo) a month. Tlieir cdiicd* divmiiy is the Tuljiijiiir Ambabai 
as thi‘Y believi* b<‘r to be an ineariiation of tlu‘ir ])atvones8 
the goildess liiglaj A\ho is said to li.'ixe saved tlumi IVom the 
deslriietive axe ol the Kshat 11 \ing I\irashiiram, tin; sixdJi 
incarnation of Ndshnii. They olten have Vall.-imma also in their 
houses, 'riiey vinU the sln-ine ol Ambalaii al 'ridnipnrin tlie Nizam’s 
country and tliat of Vnh<iha at I’andharpiir in Shol;ipur. j\Idk and 
molasses not dresstMl lood are <iaily olleriMl to the houso-d(*ilies. 
’riu^y keeji almost all Jlindii lasts and le.i'^ts, Sltirntfrn iii M/igh 
or danu.-n'V-Keliruai'v, tlie l levtmt h c>l bi'ii;]it A or Juno-didy 

b(‘ing t heir ehud last daV'*. IJr.-^ide" Shank.inii'liarv a, the pontilT of 
all Sniiirt Hindus, tliev have a s,‘p.irjU(‘'/ar//or religious teaelau*. lie 
is a llhat by e.istt.', and oe(\i».ion.dl\ \i'-it'-hi«' disc iph's ami colU'ct.s 
mom \ li\<ni tlu in. Hi- di-nplr^ irtMl hiinvvilh ’'eat revoreneoaud 
ask liim to dine w »ih tin m. d'luy (h* n<'t \N"i-liip e\ il spii its, but liavo 
faith in witelierah 'I’liev b»>]ie\e in s.m )1 nii:*, and consult asti'<»lo- 
g'ers. TlieiJ* ecu nion;o>s do n >l difler IVom those of tho 

Rangaris or dyer^. 'I'lu'c Iik t jnenlmniv iNtliMt iln ii bo\sari* girt with 
the sac-i’c'd thread between ti\< .ind ten at a e<>-i varving from £2 to 
£.*} (IN Ldnld mann iL*o i.s tin* rule, widow marriagiMo a 

second but not to thud hu-baiid i--alh-w c-d, polvg.jmy is oeea-ionally 
jiraeti-e<i, and pojvainiry unknown. 'Tin ir niatrng»’e (’iisfoms 
(Idler sliglit l\ i’j om 1 hoxc‘do-ei il)c‘d undo]* IJ hilmi's. ’riiu (‘.irly rites 
are the* same a-'ihov(. <•) KanL:aM-> Ai iheti!ne<»l niarnag*e the bndo 
and bndeg’i’ooni are mad'* to faemg oaeh other on a carpet, and 
a white -heet is hold Inlwccni iht'in, ’I’lie prie*'l and the gue.st.S 
shower gi’aiiis oj hoc* on tin- In ad- of tin* pair; and the whdo 
curtain with tli" ( on n j'- reniovtd. 'i'he bj*iih'’s father 

perlornis 11n* giri-giviHL! or htn.ir'^in in wbieli the nine Jlmdu 
jdauets are worshippod, anci a burnt olli rini/ is mmh* jn tlii'ir 
hononrJ I'lio hrnie s iat iiej’pro-eni ^ diinlvinij* \ and platlt*r.s 

as his daiiLihter’-. dow ; and tlie iiieiids and kinspeoph‘pre.seiit 
tlie bride and bndooro .,111 with i,> i!.s- lifr. - I ) m easli. ’J’ho 
liride and brideitroom are h*d to the bridogrooni’s hoiist* either on 
foot or (ni ln»r--ebae!v. ’I'he nn/tf or married eonph*’s houum’ard 

jirmjes.sioii is Id.e tli.d of the iJaiejari-^. At tin* ]>rid(‘groonds houso 

live nuiri'ied women with their husband.s are feasted. 

Tliey ])urn the d(*ad, but liave na Jirlfuftht or lifo-stono as a 

lodging for tin* soul (jf the dead. On tlu* way to tlic Imniirig ground 
there is tho u.sual rest and the usual change of jihiee among tho 


‘ The nine planets or navfjrr/hru are the Suii, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus. 
Saturn, lidhu, and Kftu. 
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bearers. At the biirnin^r ^cronnd the heir as usual carries au oartlioii 
wat(3r vessel round tlie pyn; aij<i lays a rjiiarler-uj/a^^/ pi(*c(} near the 
pyre. Halls of foo<l are laid on tin; spot when* tli<* body sv.is buriKjd, 
and on tlie tliird diiy th ■ Ij nies ai“(* ^.iilito’cd and lliro.\n into water. 
On the (deventh a dlnuT i-. j^ivm to IrnoeK 'L’hfv hold tliat 

a d(*ath iu the family (*•■r■‘m »m d imp irity tliey stoj) 

work for tlilrlei'ii il.iy'> 'rh(‘N e*u<‘ hotli nmnlhly .ml se.irly inind- 
foasts. ddiey hiivt* no ao//.' hcadm.in. ,S icial dj>pnli‘>. aro 

settJetl by the fumch m* c.is?e-e-wmod. nof ^ » w'oilrhv as the 

llark.-lrs and Sali'i they ai-e combulably i»n 'rinsr c'nnlii mu rmos 
or falls wdth th(‘ .sImIc n| ih'* wo.ixiiiLr irafbe. ^ome o| them ‘'end 
their sons to selio <1 ; bnl th-’V ali.ich h‘>s \.dij<‘ to !iiil^ ilian 

the Jlatkj'u s. 

Raddis, said to ni'MM Sti-'iio Arn'm, are i‘t‘lnrin*d rm nnmbto-ini;' 
29 ^^ 00 . K\'eepf in Indi, wh'-i'o t!j« \ are rather r.ir* . t!i-‘v ate fMimd 

all over tlm di^^t net m j-.ei-^td *• d»le nninber'. • •'ju . laliv in the rural 

]i}irts. H i L''al k' »i, l»'i_''\a‘li atid Mmbh'hili.d hi\.‘ \ ill.e.o alnio''t 
Sohdy of lladilis. 'riao i la ' m de-'-eiil and t d\e t h* ir i. on ‘ ff'-in one 
ITem Uaddi, t li*' >0 ..i' K nd vakka’i?'*, tli ‘ . a.i\ b'. >t her • >1 K urn|.i, tlie 
first ]>jirent id tie* K-iriib e s .a- >lj •|»b'>rds 1 ’ 1 id'. i e. .ri .ip; i - .n . .f t he 

Ivan'ire-'e rttffi th-' liein m atm, t' -aid t » haxi* b 1 n ,,dde i t • Hem's 
name on aeeunnt • if hm |n r-* at d -»• emj*; h 'riie\ -ax tier a wotn tn 

MalhiN !i H nidi, w h" \x a > a de\ ..t \ \ .iidv.iti'sh ..} \’ \ a '1 k.r e irt m 

North Arkoi, s-'cnred tor In-r i.mte the n <•}* i.bntx lier 

ftivoirate Lt'od >>hri \ \ankMie-h 'I'liex ha\e .i p li.tr.n tlia* they 
01 le'in.'dly eMine tu Smtili Ibiapni lr..m \'\a'ik it j.ri 111 N‘'r:'i \iki>t. 
d’htty are divid'-d inte ('nitniits, Ma’m.it-, \amads, Nirnials, 
ihlknaks, and Ikmt pe*'» ud, • n- ithet eat t •O'th -r ti- r i"t. r'liairy.^ 
Of the stv <li\is|.iim 1 Ii.* N.'im.ids and th,* H.,kimks ,un‘ a!'mo imiml 
in I’oiisulerable immlh't s in i b jaimr, and «»i tin's i u <• vidi-di\ ismn« 
the Hilkmiks are bv fat the la'-m-'^t md In-hl maiiv in re litarx xilkiLTi' 
headships. \aniads are \ei\ ^••.nml»m ab mt Ibej’aUv't and 
(jridodi^mdd. The-\amads ai 1 Ib-ahmaun .d and i In - "t h* r ti\ e di vismiw 
Line'.'i^'at. Tlii'X :ii\MiMrried b\ daneMm" and m their ie]iL’‘i>>ns and 
Kocitil ohserx aiteesmd".,id\ » sciidd • Pain hamsalis Xnneii^ Xamtid 
Ililddi.s lln‘ personal names ,n ( .mmn n ime ann>tm* nn 11 .ate Hakippji, 
Govindappa, K rishnapjta, and IJamajipa ; and .mnnm'V"inen Halava, 
Krishna vva, liakshm.ix n a, and \*\ .ndvax \ a Tin \ iia\ e 11 !i \ed family 

liiinies, t heir snrna tin s beiiiuf pkie • and eallnm’ mimes. [’lies' six 
divisions include thirty-siv nr famtiN-sic leks, ot wliieli 

Hhiintd v:il(% Pldi.dl\ale. 1 ).i'1il'' dl\ah*, I )ni maud d \ :de, (i.nleixah», 
Galvale, (SuafO’alviile, Jakvah*,-I h\anei i\ale, Kadallx .iK', Kalkarvale, 
KondraddiVide, Mulivale. Pade.ihah*. H.uhlikoinlv;ili', Haunvale, 
and Saiiii^tivale tiie tin' ni"st mipnrt.mt. Members of the s.amo 
family-stoek may not mlermirrs. In appearance they dilTer little 
from PaiKduimsjibs. 'i’hey are ol middle heiiThf with well-knit 
frames, somewhat' oval lace's, Impuf nose, and a lively expression. 
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' In Belgaum Kudvakkiils and KuiK’hiv.'vkkals take the |il.a«*e nf ("hitmata and Pent* 
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Thoup^li not fair thov aro loss dfirk than I\iirnhars or Kabliprors. 
Thov nv(‘ a luvilthy, iro(»d-looking-, and lonj^-li\c‘d cla^s. women 

aro ldv(‘ tlio iiK'M slimmor. Kanaiost* is tlu'ir lioim* fconp^ne. 

Tliev ]iM‘in lai’LM' badly airtMl ono-slorov od hoiist's witli stone and 
cla\ \\alls ami Hal n»(d‘s, tlu'air oFumi laiiilod bv tlu* jiraotioc* of 
k(‘o;.iniJ:’ nuai ami c.nilo nmlor tlu* sanio roof, d’lun’r hons(‘ o'<;ods 
inolndo (jinlt> and bl.inkoiv, <«»!> and bo\os, and f'ai’lln'n and motal 
vossfls S<»nK‘ <.l tlioni ki-o)) ‘^orvanfs and almnst, all own »ioinostic 
animals, l<»nr f<' tlm“t\-l«Mn bnlbiok^, on(‘ !•> bmr cow.s, ami stano- 
tiinoM om‘ or t\^^• .'-In'-bnllalMt''^ 'I Iion aio ^'riait oator.N, takinjr 
throe to b'lirinoalNa day. and arc- |.>iol «d' ^liarj» and soar dishes. 
'riiC'ir 'stajiK' to<»d Is nolh-f ami wheat ])iead, Imsked milk‘t pr^it 
IkuIoiI and eaten wilh w!m‘\, ‘'plit |tnNe, and vt'LTelabh s. Mdk, 
biitti'r, w he\ , and t nrds are nnet nm--. added to iho <laily f(»od. 
'I’ln-ir ]i"liday and w<-tldmi.r <b-h('^ aie //m//s oj- sipjar rolly-judios, 
A'od/a/s- <,r Mi'jai* diiniplnej'' nee b<oled and strained, ^Juvnijn f»r 
\ ermu 1 lb, .Old "O/ <.j f.onannd saui-e. (M l In m- di-ht‘'-(lie .s-Z/fTnya.? 
o]'\ ('rinieelli i-'{ii'i-pai* d .»i. i be 11 n dll N< w ^*ear'> l).‘\ in March-April 
and on Ihclli m .1'.///*/// .«i Sepiembei -1 )(*tolM r. and yad/V and 
hndlms ai’c* nnnle on am b< iid.i\‘-. ()n nif-i'H lo h i/i! <' 1 * tin* Cobi'a^S 

Filth in S/imr<nt or .b.lv AiiL’imt .i '•Pei ' o oi-li oj‘ li.dian niillot Hour 
and sipj'ai* w iimde ami n < alli d inmlnt oi millet balls. 

neither ejij llo^li nor dnnk jnj’io) A- a mb- mep bathe beroro 
eat inp’ 1 lie nio] iinnj m* al, and wor'liiptln Iioiim (»i ^ ilia pro ^’ods ; 
A\»»im‘n batin’ onj\ <.n M opd.i \', Tin "daNI bid.ix ami Saliir<Ia\s, 
beean'^e Moiid.i\ «-a( I'od to Ikisaxanna, Tne^da\ to ^bl]lJlmln^l, 
Frida} to Sbri \ \ankle-h, and .'^aimda\ to Mainii. ^I'he men shiive 
the head exof |»! tin’ t'-j»-knot. and tln’iaie e\«‘e|.r tin* e\idirows ami 
in«iusla(‘lie d'liex m.uktb. br* w wiilitbe m* two paralhd lim’S 

oL' sandal-jia-'le. In^lea.l of knee-l»!<-<-i lies wliieli were lomierly 
irem-r.dly n-'e«I, nn'p w^.p-a w.ii-f« lotb s.>\«.n and a halt feet loiipr, ii 
shoiiblei eloi li ( r a Idankm, a j..i la l. and a lio.nl-eai f. Tin* woimni 
wear the hair 1 1 ‘d in a kn-i a’ ilie bail of ibe he;nl without 
usinfr Howm’- or ial"** lia?i-. d’ln \ dre-- in a inii Mai:it1i:i roh{*, 
wbho’it jia-'inL-- tin’ -^kirt b-n-k belwe-’ii the bit and a bodii’e W'ilh ii 
back and -lioM "I'cni" Ail inairad woni<‘M '^llonld we.ar p^hiss 
banp'le" and mark then brow- wiib J.nuhn ».i \erniillnm Ikitli imni 
and women have i-n b ”lotln*'- in .-toie ior bolidax' n.se ami have Lfold 
f)r '•liver oi I'amenis aee« rdine’ to iln-ii nn ans, tin* same in shape as 
tliose woin by true biiej.axal-. A'> a class ibex are fairly clean, 
hardworkino, bone-r. oi-di i lx, suber, (wi n-ii m)>ere<l, ami liospilable, 
but ratber t 111 il th ALcrieiilmie is tbeir ben‘ditary eallmo*, and 
alitiosl all lolloxx It, fliomjli a lew liaxe t.akeii to trade in p’rainaiid to 
inouex len<bni.»*. d lie Raddis are amoiiijf t be best dry-eiop cultivators 
ill tlie di.sti’iet ; tbey ‘'cldoui attempt L’'arden tillaL'C. Alost of thorn 
till th(*irown laud, ami othi'i*'- Inri* tielils pax iui:’t ho owuu*r oue-third 

to ouo-lialf oi 1 lie prodiiei'. 'Tliosi* who own no land liv(‘ hy fi»*1d 
labour wdiieli lasts almost rln ouo-li(,iit I lie year 'J’lieir avoiuou mind 
the boiiso and liolp tin* men jtj tin* iield. They out olT millet ojirs 
in haivest. time, jack and pfin cotton, w'f‘e(l, smd scare birds. Hoys 
begin to help fnmi their twelfth Au-ar. Many Raddi.s tiro substantial 
faiiner.s, and, though most of them suifered in the 187(3 famine, as a 
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class they arc fairly fm? from dc^ht. Like otlior liijapnr 

liiisbaiulmfMi Kaddis lifiv(‘ many rites. The Le^niiumi^ of em li 

of tli(^ loading ii(‘ld ])i-«K*i‘sses is mjirk(*d })y one of rites 'J’Ik,* 

leadiij.ij;’ rites are tli(j lfn'(/i-/mjn or <lnl]-|)loimli \vorsliij)j vhnnojs (a* 
Lakshini^s feasts, and tin* ilniHj oi- a lea‘-t in \\\{‘tlthnj 07-field 

son^ is Hunuf. ddn*/. a/v//-/a//e t.r d»dl plou'jli wor-^hip i>, lield on the 
(lay or tlio day Lefori* sowiml’’ i" ln'irnn in l.d«- May or dune in tlni 
beij^innino* of Ili(‘s(>nt]i-\ve>^i ni'msi.nn 'I'lirtiiN i'>r •o»r''!n|)])!n;^ tin) 
])lonL’'li and lieii in nniL' ot ]i( r fii Id umlv- 1-li\» il ••iflai 1 »\ I In * yos///or 
villae*!* Ibvilinrin asf rol-.'jfi-, nr, w le-in tie it in. IJi-.Uiinan a-t I’olncrer, 
tin* v’lllaLTe Manit 1 by 1 11 e- .nvnlt mj M.i lait 1 i- \vi iit» n < in one in-M-e 
(jf ])apor and An on a ii"! leo’. 'I'ii'* two p.ijni- are rnllnl into sinrdl 
balls and throw n helo'-nihr L'"d, ami a hoy ot tlin e . -i- !< air i- t^'ihl to 
j>iek one of the tw<>. I i ihe hoy jack' th(‘ V**- ]>; }»»-r tlm 1 ne 1- heLi’un 
on 1 he propnse<l da\. li h** t h‘* ])aper, l h* lat** m put off 

and tlio oiM(*l<* Is a'j.iin mre iilfnd. '1 la- d* ill-olniejli w'>>rdiip i'^ held 
in the holme, in llie imnt \.nd, or in tin* tn id wlm h m to b** "owii. 
^Vh(*n the jiloiiLdi m wor-lnpi-ed in the In-ii-e oi m lie* ironi \ard 
the spot <ni w Im-ii t h'* ) loijoji m to be w 01 ^hipn-d m ( ov\ dnnL’’ed a 
coeoaniit isbiokm aiidth' ; a'cio .11 e 1 hi«-w n to t In 1 njiit a r d h tr as 
an otlernnr to 1 he p] II (• v|t,!‘im I'nt ttn\ le i\ h.is* n and nnki* room 
for Laksh nil w ho m t o b- w •• diii»i>'*ti 1., t Ij- j I'ni o; rh* ]i!o;i;.di. 'The 
ploiie*}! IS made read\ and < enpiet* in ev. ry put Ir m wa-bed 111 
fresli waier, w rajipc'd in .i mbe . r f ■ •<!> , pai t oi it m i l.nl in a liodu e, 
and It IS set on 1 he ( ow d nneed -not 1 ; 1 he uoi >.l.ipp, r m a HiMiiinaiii 
Hindu, lie nan k> i he pk anj h wii h s mdal-t) mte , 11 lie m a LiiiLMNiit, 
lie rubs ir with asjn*. and 1 lirow - ♦ in-m**! 1. p-v\d*r, \e'im!lion, ami 
flowers on n. (■km*' iiaiiL'le- ami w >im‘’d' i'o]d ami '■i.\ei • rnaimnls 
aie hmi<^^ from dillerent ]iaMs .il the plono!,, liankineeime m burnt 
l)(d‘(»re it, and sweei io ,.i m o{n red |o n SoMmtiine'^ the <dd si’\er 

or bra-'.s ma"!; or ///n/,/, / ,.'/a ol tin* xilkeje Ld^'limi m t i-ti ned to 
the ploiiirh as ns faee-plale All* rward^, \\ hi*ii t he I'loiiLdi m taken to 
the tiidd, a et»ei»anut m broken ami t he pie« are tlnow n to the riela 
and hd't of tlie pnb aloiie whieb lln* j»lomjh m taken to please tin' 
j)laee '']*irits, and ])re^ent them d amj* imim lin I to the jilomjh, tor. if 
they are not pleased, ih -pint" will bleak the ploaoh W In'ii the 
w'or.ship take" ])laee m the lield it m piil-aimd « n the dia_\ eu whieh 
sow'inir is heL''nn, It is done 111 |l'e "aim' wa\ :i" mi the la me or livait 
yard w It hoiil nnieh "h-ov, a " t tio pi, Mi-j h mto b-* ii'e-l "m.., .ilier tbo 
W'orsliip. lie fore beLTin i.me t * pi. .mj-1 the In id-L’ aaidiaii i" w , a "hipped. 
Tlu‘ fi(dd i^iiai’di in live" in a "iiial! "t->iie omieia:l\ iMidei' a ■' .-a / 11ee 
IMiniosa snma, w hieh w a" sm there tor n when the tiehl wms first 
plone-hed and has .sinei* been ieL:'ilarI\ sim*ared with ledlnid. A 
]H»t of water IS poiireil on ei tliestoiun it is daubed w il li "anilal-jKisto 
or ashes, and dressed tood m laid beini-e it Ih'lon' the bndoek" arc 
yoked to the ]d(»ii^h, their Inad" are nibbed with cow diino-aslies 
and the owiun* bows bidon* tlunn d’luw aie onxen a "Weel dish to 
oat and sonn* (Iih'smmI tood m waxed iilioiit them and ihiown to the 
spirits. ddie first of ilie r/nino}.^ or Lakshinrs leasts f.ills oti tlio 
iihddntjuid or Aiii^nst-Si'pteinber no-iuooii xxliudi is e.dled tjcllamdsi 
nr the sesaiui' no-mooip from ye// se'^aim and di’insi no-mooii. 
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Dressed food is taken to the field and some of the dressed food is 
1 brown to llit* four (]uarters of henvi'n and the rest is eaten by the 
]io!ise-pi'o])le. 'J’lu* next feast comes on tin; yl,s 7 //’n/or Septonibor- 
Oetober fiill-niotm whn‘ii i.s called SiijUnnninri tljat is tlio earth- 
cone fiill-inoon. Fjvi‘ d.iys Ixdun* tin' riiIl-]no(m, on Dasnra or the 
briij'ht tenth, niaiTUsl \\onien taken cnj>p('r dish filh*d with millet, 
p) It) a poller.'', i;iv(‘liini tlie imlh't, and hi ini;- Trom him in tho 
ilhsli two cone- e.olli ol niesjual hriM),!, si\ to eijifhL inches hij^h, 
aiul livt.' locmht sinalls'i* lam c<•nt**'a 1»'ml a conph' of inclies liigh. 
Theiai\”fe coin' is 'sn]>p'»..ed to ropre^ent tin* tatlu'r, tin* slii»htly smaller 
cone the inolln r, ami tin* tin\ c'me-- the ( Inldren of the family. 
}h‘sidcs the nnliet the p<.in r m on a helelnnt and a coj»per coin 
and all tlu* coin's aie <l.nilied with l.miL'! oi-vmnillion. They are set 
in a niche in tin' lunme, rnithed with sa'nl.il-pa''le or ashes, and rice 
and tlow ei's are ]»u! on i In mi a ml di l•'"'ed tood is laid before t hem. ()n 
the fidl-nmon d.i\ tin* eoiu"' are niarke<l with ahtrnalt' .strijies of 
lime and ledhad and an oi •'hippetl in the '-.■imi* w:in as (in iJnsura, 
At HO"!) all (nliiNiO ■1*'. e\eej»t Hrrihin.in" l.d'wc dressed food tolho 
lii'M"' \\ tlictniK'ol L'onoj 1 < I t ho lirld' tlnN ta k (‘nn it h I In'in four of 
tin' liny e -m s, i h. in in t lie mnldh' oi t In* tiold, and otb r tln'in lood. 
Afler\\aids '-omi' io.>(l i.. tlirown in the n.nhlh* and into the four 
eorners ol iho lield. 'I’ho l..od i.j|. ird lo ^po'it- inehnles a sw'iH't 
disli and Lfcm r.:ll\ lualed tut hum d wnh riirtU a favonriU'dish 
AA'ith almost all '•pnil" 'I’lie p< oj,).* ihon ^it d-»un lo ('at. Ilefore 
('alino tl'('\ i In ow pinehioi ioodionin! then di''he>asan olTorin^ 
to tin'spii it." < 1 the p'a* e on NNhieh tin \ "il th.-t tin* .spirils may 
not di^i 111 h t hem. In the eNtnimj ll.(*\ uimn, and in xt da\ the 
mart'K'd women <h'e--( d in mu eloiln-, and sinonip’ Siin^s as 
tliey oo, take the r•(nla^l^l.r t oiaand throw them into a river 
or ]Mmd Jn ettt<.n iioM- h' I’od i ic* and i .ikU art' thrown into 
diflerL'iit p.iii- oi tln'tnld hehae |]u‘ (•■ .f t r ai-)'i-‘k i n l’ lie-ins. 'J’lie 
kJiamul i/ifOrf;/ or ihi.i''hmi,’'-tl"or-l..d^-kmi''' I'a-i C' hrhl anIk'hIIic 
thra''hniL: li "'i' i" ]ii')):ii»'d , it di-'*- n<'t difioi fi om the iji Unnut si 
j \\ lion tin'I h-.•'•hino't) )or m rea'l\ •tp."! i- dri\(‘ii into the 
^'roimd 111 T ho eoiit]-t ol i iif il- <•) and l he ilo. i is c .wdunoeil. 'J’hcj 
])ost i^rnlilnd N\ It h a-ho. I I ainkd ji.eli :im! IVankiin v'lee is burnt 
licion It l^oan* « a •" 'I l’I on a'( tin.mind Iw a wooden pestle, 
and the oMaiii" aii.* liod« d wh'-lo m jin eailhen vi‘"si‘l ami are 
oileiedloiln po-^t Winn tin- phoM* (•oii''eciated no one A\illi 
shoes on i' allowtd to sji |> f.n the lion:*, t}|oi|ir}j |M‘r'.i>ns Avitll 
sandals nia\ walk iiet ^n a* :*)'^ it In the e\enin‘r tin; ear.s of 
^'•j-ain that are to lie l r.onpied aia* Inopid i-riind tlie post and four 
Vi ei^’lit Imlloek" arc* n roh lo o», ioiind tin' po"t .\s tln'v <bive the 
hidl<-cks th('N "iiiL'’ 'Oimm wlm h are <';dlo<l lia and hence the rite 

is c.dhd ihhiffoi. In iliiNino ilu* Imll'Mks ihcN aieiiot allowed to use 
tlie whip On the da\ alt. r the tfiam lias h( (*n winnow<•(!,a cocosinnt 
is broken, ami ])i eo- of n aie tlmiwn to tin* rijjlit and to the left of 
the o*rain heaj) as an onerrio- to spirits, fi'ankincense is burnt before 
tlu.‘ heaj), and tin mene p'wd'-rand \einiilbon arc* thrown on the 
lu'ap. .Mo--( local liiisbandinen. sonn linns even Ijiiii^jlyats and 
Urahman" sacrifice a goat. The Jiin^^ayal or Jbahrnaii d(X*s not kill 
the goat himself but pr*ys the price of the goat, and a Maratha 
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Rajput or some fli*sb-eatirifr IJinclu kills the f^oat before tlie heap of 
grain and sprinkles its blood about tlio tlirasliing floor. If tlic 
owner of lh(' liebl is a ll(\sh-eafer lie dressiM the fb'sli, offers i< to the 
heap, throws ifc to thi‘ spirit;md oats it with ln\ family and liiends. 
Beton* TiK'asiii'ing the UTain, tin* gram Inap, the measnre-liasko't, 
and the broom ;i re woi ^lnppcd m the I'diowing manner. Outlie 
top f»r the heap Is st*t a small (*«me nf bnllock-dnng \Nhieli was 
dropped by bnlloek.s a--lhc\ leii tlie tIir.oI.m-j* fl'> r; and on the 
cone some Iiair ol (lie Imllo'k’s tads aie ^iiick as a t'lp-knot. 
flefoi’e the heap, tle‘ ba'^k*-!, ainl tin* ln-Mdin, 1 1 ank inei-n'«‘i* is burnt, 
and four hmions Mild ten plantain*-ar(‘ lai‘L A e.• i.mut lir^keii 
and its piec( s aie tlimwntn iln-ldi andl-' tIn* i I'j hi. a rale 

tlie new grain l'^ mea-^m-dd (*nln r m tin lir-i p.ot "f tin* day or m 
th(* first oai’t f't fln'mL'lil, m\*r atfi r midd f\ • i* nnduijl.f. When 
wa'-le kind !*> bi'diielii imdei* nllaei*, iln* <ia\ «rii win. .'i tin* ( Icaring 
is to bee’in is fixnl <*illn*i* l.\ tin* loal.m.oi a-ii.*h.LM i* t^v Ju-Jii ».r by 
a-'king t he ^ dkiLO* Mai'iil 1 li**!. .n* b. •j'lanine t** (’'‘a’* tb-* field tho 

owner break*- a eoe.i.oiut and riii-'W- in. pn .*>. abi.ut th** ti*‘ld a- an 
otltM’ing t » the place S' - heii the i,. 1.1 i- . h* n< d and ni.ide fit 

for ])lonLdm»g t he /. ///••.< ni j i- \\*'’‘-li.; ))**.l.. h..^ i-een d( -rribed 

Wltll t Ills one di lb I eiK e t h,i t i! ' \\di h i j'P* d • it liei i j! i li< * In ai-e or 

honse-yard and in\er iii the In hl W li* n tin p' neh Im- bcLU 

Wor.-’ln pp( *d ;« ^t' a ,r i *- 1 1 1< k - d in tin* Ink], u a^l.i d with i 1 -•li w a 1 1 *!*, 
smeariMl w n li \ ei milli m o.i a. , a"d i mmer .i 1 1*< e, i ali\ a ."Ittani 

^Mime-a "lima, as the lii hi L’liaioian "i /. i., f,uijn'tf. 

Ibiddis thoneh t 1 i-'-ed b\ lb.doieiV" ani' ae ^l-'nlfa*-. t.ii.k ^^Jth 
liinuji;^ ats, hnh 1 }i Iulz'i p'*-ii n * 11 , and nni!I in-t eat i*<'m the hand*- nt 

Brjihmaiis. In the wet m -i.ih*- dam -\. \t mb, i t. w hn h ' * then busy 

soJisoii, t he men <j • tu tIn ir tielo^ in t'•, < a’b le- I’Miiie ainl r* iern at 
ten orele\(n, eat iln-n* diene* ainlalt<*i a -h* M r<* t e,, w.-rk, nml 
r(dnrnat lamjtlijhi. Iniln-h.*! nn ae h-, t liev th. n n g" regiihii ly to 

their tiehls, and nlieti tin v e,, tii,-\ d.. t-. t *tart till a*.iei the iiiMriiing 

meal. \Voiin*n a! ter ^ei \ me t. *< •«! 1 < • men t* 1 , 11 • ir b -"d and e l" 'M'I k 
ri'f urniiig bi'l'ere t In* nn 11 and making r<• id v i In n* *'nj j « 1. A taniily 
of live ^pend- kl !<»*. •" kJ 1 »' IN _’b a n."’ i!i mi b-ed and 
dress. In iime I 1 .--I ■- k I i J' • IN 1 * t - Ji m i t. • « a 1 ii 1, a ml 1 - te 4.**'. 

(Its. A-l^)a nmiith (e T*';e. dd.i ir Iname e.M..N m’ 0 tiivnitiire are 
wortli k2 i" kl'dlN -J'* 1' o A -M*\ mb \.*nl_v piy with 

Ix^artl and l-Mjeiiip i" t * *. I (IN Jo- \ but.; kl to 

£'i (Rs. ||)-:;()1, a b.e’-. man-iaee k 1'J Ht*’. I" ki'‘ I IN ]J‘>- I'"* atnl 
npwai'ds, a girl’s niarn me k'» t.» k-‘'> (IN r»i>-'Joo , .nivi a <lea: h lOv. 
to kl \i)s. (IN r,' 

Jbnddi*-art'a. ri*lignMIS people tln*irfamd\ (h-liN 1- Sliri \ \’inktirt'-h, 
to wdiom 1 ln'V are --peeiallN de'.oiod an I t** wln-m ei' rnda\ every 
family oilers L.iJIms 01 -«iigar dimipbng** aiel a mixture »'i r.ec' ami 
pulse boiled and stiained and i*alled /././< A.//, ami t!ii‘ f/ 's.fx or 
Rorviints < f (he god are a'-ke<l to a tea'-t on F»*ni.*\-- am I In-Inlays. 
Besides Shri Vyunkati'^h. Vallaimmi, ami Mar,ill an* tiNo woi'shippetl 
in their house-shnne. 'rhe\ belong to the Shii \ ai'-linav sect, which 
was founded in tlie twelfth cenuirv by Ibimannjacharvn, a nativo 
of Sliri IVrnmtnr near Madras. He stiidii'd at Conjevaram, ami 
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trjivolUMl over the ^re.iier ]):irt of Soiitlieni India lie pcM'fe(‘ted liis 
system and enmi^o-^ed his reliufioiis works in the islaiul of Sennpfa- 
at [h(‘ inecMiiii^ of tlie Ka\('ri aiul th(‘ Kolerun. From 
Serinirajiatani lie driven hy kiieJT Kt'nkal ('liol, wlio was an 

nneoiupnmnsme* Sir.iiv, :nul\vh'» re»|iiin‘d loimamiijiehjir;^a and all 
other reahm.m'^ t«' ■^u]»-enlM• :i dis l.iraimn «>f f.iitli in Sliiv. Fnmi 
S(‘i nil lie lh*d !<• .MaiNiir. and in 1117 eoiivorted 

A'l^hniiv.irdh.in Ihillal the kine' irmu the .l:nn faith iJainaiinjaeliarya 
^anl to h.ivt' tre.iti'd ilu* .lain- w nh -jieat -everity H(‘ e.stahlislied 
hi- throne at Mnh'kot, whn h i- still oe, iijm'd In the j/ar// known us 
tln‘ I’arkal-vaim. 'hwelvo v.air- attrr the death of the Cliol 
kin.ir I’ajni.inu] u tinned to inL'a|i:o:nn and theie (‘iidi'd Iii.s 
da\- Ii.nnanni a''-e.t'Ml that \‘i-hnn w a - |{i*alnn, that lit' had hoen 
iH'fni'i* all waM- :nnl w.i- tin* eaii-e aiul eiiMlor ol all t Inniij's. 
'riaamh like linn In* inaietain<Ml tliit \ i-iinii and th(‘ univeiso 

wore' «'ih‘. in op|)‘-it!on to ^Innkai a-liai v .i he dinned that tlio 
deu\ w.tv of loriii or (ju lilt\ , a.nd ree irded him as endowed 

wit^l aU ♦ininu-"' eti I wi'h a twoloM form, the stijiremc 

spirit nn.. i.ih'xt or . 111 - 1 , and th.* -jro-- -pint or (‘fleet that 
2 ^ l),(. ini.Mi • • iMitfo’,. Tho iImMiim ' 1 - thoi‘i>|ore (‘.ailed tho 
/dnth’.t 1 - nil'll V \Mih atiril*ii:i- IJaddis re-]K‘et 
Hrahnian- and e dl d leahni.ni- 1 > olheiat ‘ at their ei‘r(*monu*s 
Mdii ir. tai h -h ’ i-ai‘ //-/. in /'//.//'/•. <r F.'hni.n v - March, 
Hindu New ^'eaT- l>;i\ ei 'Mneh'A|»llk \ d ;//<.////‘A* 
jj,,. f’lith in ^/'/o 't'l oi didv - Ain.ni-t (r^tif <fn /ntl r rf fn in 

lUi'ii'nijihl or \ie'.i-t-S pn inl» r, P'l^nn :nid I h i >1 li \u A.sln !n ov 

,Se!it“m‘M'i-O'-t •'•••r. andih inll-m--or.^ of A'^'xiJh or .1 iim‘- July, 

..1 p'< ndt.-i-t ) t-Ji. r. h'lJiu or ()( toki r-No\ ('inl)i‘r, and 

(u \o\.mi'M 1-1 ■ end'. :• tt'itlii* i ill! iiioon ol J,s'/ho/A 

f.i* June-.liilv -eidl (.iitiien 1 .a 11 ‘( k - /ii. • w a-la-d w 11 h >a iidal-]i!isl e, 
o'ra’.n- of ii'*< and tlowei*- .ire thiown over t lieiii, tr.ni kineeiix* is 
Imrnt l»'l re th. ni, .md tlnv mv olfore I lo.Led food. 'I’heir 
s]K*eia1 la-t d.iy- am whnh i- kimwii as Mnlnt Shi'rmtra 

in dark 1/» ///or .kniu.n \ - I'eln'i.n \ .the lun.ir el(‘VC‘nths ol both 
.f.-//'h/A or .Inno-.liilv and K'iilil. ..r O. lol..". - Noveinlier ; and the 
d:n k oej’lit li of or .1 ul\ - .\ lej .i-l known a- (ink i(ht.shtn'nii\ 

On d.J.nfn.l.tann tlev la-1 tin* weolo.j.iN In th(‘ evi‘nin,of they 

make an eaithoii iina-jo of Ki.-hna, mark it with samlal ])asto, 
throw iriain.- ol me .and ilower^ ..v.r it, lav finil l>(‘ioi'e jt, set 
It in a eradlo, and -ne.r A It m wai d- 1 hev eat a lipht r(‘|>ast. 

'J'liev lulieve ni -oot h-a v iiej, a‘'t ja.l-.L'\ , lucky and unlmdcy days, 
and* w'it( heralt. ddn ir o-r. at ‘ pint--earimj'pod isMarnti; wlieu 
a |)ei’'^‘»n is ]M)--(--ed l>v a -pint he or she is .-i'at(‘(l heforo tlio 
P‘,,,1 and a^he- from the n n-i r ai*i‘ riihhed on the sufieroFs 
i'ortdicfid. 

Mamad Ihiddis daim to kt'op .and som(’ of tin* well-to-do keep, nine 
of the sixteen liiahmani, M/y/.s/d/.- or sacramenis. As soon a.su cdiild 
1 -horn, the midwile eiil- it- navil cord with a kiiile and l)iithes both 
lh(‘moih(‘r and child ir. warm water. If tlu‘ family i.s rieh tho 
father of tho child jiorfoi ins Uw JAilhnnn or liirth ceremony. Before 
tho chihl’.s navel cord is cut the child’s father bathes and sits by 
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the motljor, TJio Hn'ihnifiii pn(‘st roinos into Iho ljinL'’'in 
makes a hinall hc:i|) of ric(j on alow stool, ainl wor.slnj»s a Ijotclrint 
in the name oT tianjiati. Ilo \\n-he< tin* l)o^*lnnl with w jfrr, nibs 
it with sandal jki^Ic ;uid rod in*o, l;i\s llowor-^ on ii, Mini 
\va\ea Ji liirhl Ind'oro it. Jb* icii^ tin* latlior to hn m di-t.j) or two of 
honey fill! from M j/old rmu! into ilio rliildV nioinlj. Tlio motlier 
is {2^ivon tnrnieric jiownlrr Mild \ (‘i-milliMn, ].» j- h,|! iillod, find .m Innip 
is W'n\ed Ixd'oro tin* l.-itlior, moihrr, :onl r-liiM ''In- lirMliniMii 
])riest is ^iv(‘m nionoy Mini mnlrr — *! Mnno'^'- tin* w liole 

cerennmy miisn-iMii^ on drum- Mini « i.ni -O' ilm ffiiljcr 

and other |)eoj)lt; liM V r o'o'ir <nii <«{ tin- mi, tin- nodwin- ciitv tho 
navel cord, psiN if in m --ni.iil e.-ntin n \e"-( I wiili .n l>n <. 1 ‘ furnn rie 
root Mild ;i belelniit nnd Imru'- it. 'Idie n'»‘li“i i- drv eo( om- 

kernel and inola^^e-^ and i -d "ii l> il“d and '.fr.innd rmt* and 
clarified butter (bi tin* iitili <l.i\ m iM-t*- l.-M^t w -ind mi tin* 

CVoniiiLT t lit* niidw lie w- m-^Ih j»'. tin* ‘j--<ld»•-'^ >li.it lioi \ ».i or S:ii\.ii, 
olTers lier drt'^'setl lot .d, a\ .1 \ e^ m liehi b«:.-i‘ Inr. aid t.mies tin* 
footl and tile Imiii)) t-« li« i- own In n-** Sin* t.\.T- tb*- 1 iiiio and 
do(‘S not k‘t tin* ImI lit'i “'t •• It, I* -r 11 «In I,if in r " il t lie tn - >t li* 1 and 
cliihl will siekeii. A eioid n.mn •! aid < iM*il ! t'tlier '-n th,* 
twelflli, thirteniitli, or ioinfii'oli In tin ol tj,. iMiiiino* 

day fneiuK and kni^j»'‘o|.n‘ a?* .idn«l 1 • a ic.i-t "i i-.n^ -nj ii* 
rolly-polie''. In tin t\<'.nj '**ni'* »n .ir in e in «• k ii.-w < .m. in >-ti!n‘ 
chiltPs fatber beinl" <'\oi tin* ei id e a"d li,;'*-. i pn,’- r- the 
child’s t'jir t In* i.aiin w !i 1 !i it 1' t * 1 *. . i* d’li n mn' 1- mt 1 • 1 . Ip -t n 
by a nriihiiMn a -1 r-'I olo r. \\ In* 1- t- Id t''n •in** o; dn* - k.id ' l*;t:!i, 

or by the eldest woiii.n oi in** ln*ii^**. '1 I'o e* i* 5 n-t tin in!'. ,iinl 

kin^wometl who eonn t<» (In* n iim>._* i»iMi^ wen ii»’n .1 l*..iine- 
chith ftn the mot linr and ;i e.iji <*!• a j n knt t -r tin'el.dd Ar ilie 
end of the eert nion\ t !p‘\ * e o i \ * n t o m, i p* p. u d( 1 .1 i.d s - ‘inn dn ti, 

and hamlfiiU ot L’r.iin w In-ai, .iinl i* lil* t b.-iled t oi»< i in r. Nb 1 nn’ilion 
is rubbed on llnir hi.W'. at.d lumtin ]'i-te 1- L'.\en ini-tiluir 
Iniiids, wliieli llie\ .lilt rw.lid' I’lib .-n tlnlr « lie» k'. < »n a d.iv 

betwet*!! the tliirlei*iil h and tin* lliiitnlh tin* U"dde"^ S.|T\;ii m 

attain wor^hippetl 1 »\ tin* t lubr" nnil.tr nnl .1 b .li e» « ]..t ii p»e- 

seiited to lier. All a t'in!'i '' adim nt" tiuiiiiLi the lii'i eionih ot its 
life are .said lt» be «lm* to tin* nillneii* e "I iln* ir-pitle". .'“'ii.irika vn a, and 
i'lny sickness alter I lie eml ol a nn ml li i" '.ii*! i . b.- tint* t > t In* di'l.n «mr 
of sonn* ot her ^od. ( )n a lin Ln d.i\ altor tin* lii-t ni- nth and bnl’ore 
tin* einl td't he tliinl moiii h eomn" i In* ms I,!,, */ «-i o* *1110 , ,ut oi ik». *1-^. 

^I’ho mother asks some marin*'! kiU'W^-imn to it.me with Imr to tin* 
chief tein])lt* of the \ill.ioe. \\ lien lln*\ ha\e e.mie 'bt' t.ike' ber 
child with Iier and ooe' to tin* toinple, bieaks a eoeo.imit betoi’e tin* 
god, bow’s with her elnid betore tin* o. ti, ami it'tnnis li. me. 'fiir- 
ineric j)astt‘, \ ermillioii, ami betol are sci-m*,] tt. tlm w onn ii wIioWt‘nt 
with her and tlit'v willnlraw. On tliisd.i\ s,.me sw eet ili'Ii is eooked. 
On a lucky day at tin* end ot tin* lir^t \ear, the nmiliei f- etU llu* elidil 
on a mixtun* of milk, eltii died butter, and bon''\. Ib^s only are 
shaved. A btiybs lir.st .shaNinir take'^ plaei* on any Inek} tl.iy bet wi*(*ti 
the first and the third ye.ir. On a lucky d.iv tin* bit her, motlu'r, and 
child are rubbed with scciiU'd tdl ami bathed in Imt w’ater. Tlio 
father and mother sit on two low’ stools placed side by side and the 
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boy on a third lo'v stool in front of tlioni. 'Phe 13 rah in an priost wor- 
ships a bctolnnt i]i I ho niune of (lanpati in tlio saim' way as in tho 
jdthirni or birlh-ct‘rt‘mi>n\. Idio falhor takos tht‘ cliihl on his lap 
and the harbiM* tho l> »y^s hair witli a ])air of sris<oi% Icavino’ 
tho top-knot. Al'tor- tlio ha*' boon sliavcMl, tlio boy and his fatluT 
are a.Lr.on rubbl'd with soonlotl oil and balhoil in hot wator; a.U(l 
dro^^otl in now oh>thoc. d'hoy then wnlli tho niothor sit, on tdiroo 
low st>i(»ls, and '^oIlu' ni.irriod woman (d tin' family wav(*s a lamp 
boforo thorn. Tho IbMhm.in prn'-t i-^uivon iindrt'’«sod food onoiigh 
fora mod and iudmox, ami tin' b.n‘l>or nmIiv^*^od lontl t*non_o'h for a 
nn'al and 1 ;</ J o ) On thi^ day ‘'.mn* ' 0 \o<‘t <b>«fi is proparod for 
dinnor iiaddis allow’ and ]>raoti-^o <*lnld and widow' marriago, 
]V)l\oamv In all 'Wod bin is n«>t oomuiMn, and poI\andry is unknown. 
Whon till' paii-i'ts of th“ b •> and irivl hi\o aifiood to marry 
thorn, tlio b'tx^ iatlior to tin' limIn Intusi* with a rolio, a 

bodh'o-'I'.ih, a'ld a -iKoi i,(', k •nn.iuionl or nouio gold and silror 
ornomai:^ if in ii-'li \hoi ih.* b »v V f.iihor has o«mio, tho 
giri^N fa'horoalU In- iii'ud- ami kiii-mon and a llr.ihman to hi.s 
iioiiNO t" lio p’'t -'Mt at h." oil I n lits.i,l,iifi i»r bt'lrolhah Tho boyks 
taihor ]da ‘ov a o,»o.,inii! a id n.>\ou p )Und'- and a hall of sugar boforo 
tho giiT- InniNO L''>d- d in* "nl m bi'.,iii^h? b hn*o ihi* bo\’s f.ilhor, 
who givo^ h* 1- t h- 1 b' , b ((li.-ri loth, a id orna'iionls ho Ilin brought, 
niark'N hor br.iw 'aim \ ‘i* nilb >ii IHIn hor i.i|)wiih tw^o-lhiiaU of a 
]>onn i ot dr\ dat >*, two-ilnrd- "t a j>o'ind ot b»‘l'>lun|Nj 101) botol 
loa\<'N, ono-^!\{h o{ a iionnd <*1 lurm*rio r-* and tivi' plant.i.in.s, 
and pat^ a liiilo "irj ir i»‘t.» hm' m mih. ddi“ lmiTn l.ithi'r rmoN aiul 

takiiiL' boll 1 in li.N h.i’id -a\- to 1 ho b >'/- l.il hor ‘ \ly daughti'i* is 

boi roi hoil j o \ nui -on,’ andii*"' ilii bntol to i ho-kiri of t In* fat horks 
slioiildorol. n h. ddio bo\ *- Liilni thoii riNi -.in - i.» tho girl’s falhor 

' M.v Niui 1- b( t I'ot h* 1 to \ *. ir dan'Jill I r, and 1 lo-, i ho botol to tho .skirt 

oi tho gnl's iaihoj*- -h- nldo’'o'ot li Suj ir and botol aro sorvoii to 
tlio gno-ts and Ur.ihmiii luio-i- an I iindros-o I tood and monoy to 
llio lirahman joio-is ahmo. ddio jiiP- laiiii troais i In* boy’s fatlior 
and hiN I'ol ii loiiN In nU'.’’ ir rolh-pobo- .\fttrNuino da \n tho girl’s 
fatin']' With ono or two km-proji',* o »o^ tn -d. iho boy, and isfoastod 
by tho bo\ - tatln'i*. Wdo n tin", Im\o g 'u *, tho boy’s father goes 
to his |{raliman prio'-t ai'd asks him to ij\ a inoky day lor l li(] wedding. 
AVln'ii tho ]*rio-t has ti\o 1 ila* d.i\, tho bo\’^ laflu'r .sonds a inossago 
to tdio girls paroats Mad a-^ks kiimponplo, Irioinls, and oasloiiK'n to 
tho marriage. M.irn.ojo bonth< ai-o built in front of both liouscs 
and a Imliulr oi- marn.igo altar m Imilt in tho girl’s bioth. On a 
lin.'ky day tw'o oi- throe days boforo ilio wedding tdio fa,fliors of the 
boy and girl woi'ship (ianpaii with the liol[) <if a, lb*;ihman priest at 
tlu'ir own honsoN in the s.inio way as is done in \\io jtifl'arni or birfcli 
ceroniony, give money and undrossod food to t ho JJralnnan priest, and 
foast ihoir kinspooplo. No.\t ilay at a lucky hour, tlio. boy is rubbed 
with tnrniorio ])ow’dor and od, and is soati'd wdlh his fa.ther mother 
and tw'o married kinswomon in a sipiaro or sur<jl with a wator- 
pot at each corner and a thread passed several timi'.s roninl tho nocks 
of the pirs. d’hese jars hkj fi]le<l with water, turmeric powder, and 
Vermillion, and tlio ]>ersons ,soated in tho .square aro liathed in hot 
water by married women. When tho pouring of hot water is over 
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tlie persons in tlie square are told to bond down, and a tdmhan or 
brass or copper dish is held over tliem with its bottom up. On the 
bottom is placed a gold nosering and water is poured on the ring. 
The thread passed round the jars is unwound and tied to a post of 
the marriage booth. Aftc'rw'^ards married women go to the girPs 
house in procession aecompanied with music, 'rhoy carry turmeric 
powder, vermillion, turmeric paste, a white rubfi or pdfal, and a bodice 
for the girl ; and a cocoanut, nee, and hotelniits to fill the girPs lap. 
When the women come to the girPs house, the gIri^s mr)thf*r or some 
other married woman rubs her w’ltli the tiirnicric paste and the girl 
is bathed in the same way as the boy was bathed On the night 
before the wedding day the boy and hi.s party g.» to a temple and 
after they are scate<l they an* j<jined by the irirl’s father and a band 
of his friends and kiiisjKVjple. \Vh{‘n the men and women of the 
two parties me'‘t tli(‘y tlimw /do’/ or scented povvdto’ on one another. 
The girPs father wasle*'^ the boy’s ft‘(‘r, mark" Ins brow with sandal 
paste, and pr(‘'»eijt" him with a dres". Aff»*rwariK tin* br,y is led on 
ahorse in ])roees*,ion with mii"ic. On tie* weddiiiir day a hour or 
two before the turn* I’ vr the wedding tie* girl’s sifter takes 

vormicclli or e/»')ke«l m milk with inola^xes, and gjve.s the 

dish to th(* bt^\ tu i‘at. Alter lu* has (*at'Mi the <li"h tli** bov is given 
a packet of betel Ic.ivo'^ and nut to <*hew, i" dre^^ed in a new suit of 
clothes, and is led on le>r"el»n*k in statt* t'* tlie girl's. After he 
arrives the girl is brought in her maiiaage divss, and the* })i»y and 
the girl are inadt* to stand iacing e i'di ether st'paraled by a curtain 
with a C(*ntral turiuerie (T<ts-> P»rahinan \)rie"ts hand the guests red 
rice, read the marriage servnan and at ilu* end of each vt‘rse throw 
rico on the Jiair, tlie guests I'uniug the ])rie"ts in throwing the 
rice. At the* t*inl (d* tlie sfiw loe the eiirfaiii is drawm on i/ue side, 
the boy 'with his two hands throw's nee on tin* girPs head 
and fastens the lucky necklace round her neck, ainl the w'edded pair 
are taken to bow' before the Inmse gods, 'riu* prie>t" are given 
undres.sed f(»od and nioiiey, and tlie gue^is an; di^mivscd w’lth betel. 
In the evening the giH’s father giv(*s a dinner to hi> caste-people ; 
and in tlie feast the pair eat out id' the saiin* dnh Aft/.T the feast 
the bride and bridegroom are lt*d on a horse m stati* to bow' before 
the villages MariUi. Men walk in front of the horse and w'omeu 
behind the horse singing marriage .st)ngs. Among the women walk 
the sisters of the; bride ainl iindegroom with a lamp in a platter, 
wave the lamps before the god, and the mini^trant breaks a cocoauut 
in front of him. From the temple the pnavssion goes to the bride¬ 
groom's. At the bridegriioin’s tlie pair sit on lwi» low’ stools side by 
side and with the help of the Brahman priest worsliip Gaiipati w'ho 
is reproseuiod by a betel nut ])la(*»^d t>n a small heap of rice on a low 
stool. The Brttiinian ])riest blesses the pair, takes iinmey aiul betel, 
and goes home. The girl is made to sit on the laps of the chief of 
the boy's kinsmen and kinswomen, and is duly handed to the boy's 
mother with the request that the girl may be treated as one of her 
own children. The boy’s father asks the leading members of the 
girl's party to a feast, and after the feast they take the girl to her 
Father's house. Next day the girl's father asks the boy, his father, 
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Chapter III. and leadiiifjf kiiispoople to bis lioiiso, foods thorn on sweet dishes, and 

Populatioilf presents them with olothos. 'Phis feast ends the marriage cere- 

Raddl** nionios and the guests withdraw. When a widow wishes to marry 

she t.(‘]l'« lier ]>arc'nts or some <‘]ih‘ily relation who settles 'with 
the int(*iid(‘d hiishniid When ev(M’\ thing is si'ttled a Hrdhman 
astn»l.)i‘'er ti\’('s a lin*ky da\ ha* tin- niarriag-e. On the day 
the l)i*nh*gn»om witii s(»m(* ol liis kinsj>eoph* go to the woman’s 
hi’ide aM<l bndt'groMin are i'uMkmI with oil and bathed 
in hot watei* 'I’he iindeirr.»-mi give^' the biadc’ nd)i*s. bodieecloths, 
and (»rnMiMe]iis. and la\s a eoe«».'irmt .and ri 'e ui Ikm* lap. Hoth of 
them lirvtj) w*i‘eat!i'' ol* il.'Wi i-'^ rt-niul ea' ii others necks ; and an 
ehlerly kiiiNmaii (if i‘.t h.M* p irt \ kimt^ togeilier the litmis of their 
garment^ T!u' ]>n(lc. m tlu'p’-c^ mce ol all. addrcs^ang tlio bride- 
gnv»in (h't'hirc- tli it ha- lua-.mit' In-- wifi*, and pats lu‘r band in 
hi''. 'The l>ri'le._>Tn.i;ii ta'^te’K til-' luckv iieckl.ie,> or miDKjnfxntra 
nmnd hrr m »*k and mailcs hei le.tw with /. /' /.•-/ or Vermillion ; and 
both of tin ill Im w !•» all pr^-ent A cM'-ie ii'jist is givcm and 
sometime" 11 '..i|, \ .,!nl iineM.,ked hnul ai'*‘ pr«‘"ent(Ml lo the Briihmau 
i'annlN pineal. Divoicei" allowed and pi.u‘ti''i'd Wium a Raddi 
gn 1 {'omc> i)t ;o/'"he i" laid unclean i"i‘ lour tl:i\s and is seated 
apai't, ' »n tin* tHth d.iv •»!' on a Im ky d;»\ w ilhm thi‘ first sixteen days, 
the firl and her Im^fj.ii.d arc baihod t'>g. thei- in liei water. They 
sit side In' ‘^id(' on tn-c low "IomIv. mmiI wo'vlnp (i’an[);ili in the same 
w^av a'- 1 *^ doin'in t he ,oVi*-on/ bin h-<-eriMnon\, 'flie Brahman 
priest who liclj»s :it the worship bless.-" tin' coiiph', takes money ami 
uTU’ooked pr )\ isi-ni", and L-'Os li.mu* 'fhe husband mbs tnrmerie 
powdei* on liis \vift*’s hind-, mai'ks hi r brow with vermilboii, lays 
a cocoaunt, betejimts, dr\ d.it -s and rici‘ in lim’ la]), and plaees 
a pack'-t of ]>etel 1 ‘ave- in lier hand. flie wife rubs sandal paste 
or. the husliand’" bod\, tlirews a wK'atli .d flowers round liis neck, 
puls a i^acket of ln-tel leuM*' in hm hand, and bows bo tore him 
w’ltli joiiKMj iiaiids Near knispiMipjo aro asked to dinner and when 
tliey come they ].resent tie* ])*iu wnlh cIoiIh's. Married women 
wave lamps bei'o**(> rheni ami the ('ereimmy ends witli a feast. In 
the eiglith inoiii}i of h» r fireLrnam'v tl ■ smiinit <»r hair-parting takes 
place ddie lin^'liand ami wife are bathed in liot water and (ranpati 
is woi’sliipped as in t he/'///.'r/z a/ or bin li-eercmon v. The husband 
fills the wife’s lap and '-he a|)plies samial-p.iste to his body, puts a 
flow'or wreath round his nei k, and gi\cs him a jiackot of betel 
leaves. Alarned w'onn'ii lay rue, a cocoannt, beteinnts, and dry 
dates ill the pregnant woman’s hi]), and wav(‘ a lamp before her. 
The Brahman ])riest is ei\en m(>ne> ami nndrossnd ])rovisious and 
the ciist(‘-pf;ople a fiamt of ^ngar and pulse rolly-])olios. Kaddis 
burn the dead. If th(‘ dead ks a man he is bathed, dressed in his j 
daily clothes, and jilaeed in a "itTing jjo.sition. If a woman she is 
bathed, dressed in a robe and bodice, and jilaceil in a sitting posi¬ 
tion ; and if she has died leaving a husband her brow is marked 
with kunJilt, or vcrmillion and her head is covero<l with a net of 
flowers. When tlie chief mourner has bathed and prepared the 
fire which is to bo carried to the burning place to set fire to the 
pyre, the corp.se is laid on the bier and redpowdor or gvUil and 
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betel leaves are thrown on the corpse. At the burniiif^ place the 
chief mourner buries IJri. (1^ an.) on the spot where the body is 
to be burnt, and other mourners build the pyre, strip th(! clothes off 
the body, and lay it on I lie pyre. The chief and otlier mourners lay 
diirva grass on the body, the chief mouruoi* sets fire to the pyre, and 
all of the party clap their hands, and say the dead ha** gone to the 
highest heaven. WIumi the Ixxly con^unie<i all hat he and return 
to the deceased’s h<ni>e w'lu’rt* tlui clie-f mourner dismisses them 
expressing the hope tli:it th< y miiy n-n iigain ha\^* »o ♦ ome to his 
house to carry a corpse. In tin* ev«‘innL’ milh l i- lioiled vvitli split 
pulse and spices ami ilm four hody-h*‘.ii‘<,‘r- :irc ^'oa<^^*^| On the 
third day lh«‘ aslic^ ami unhunit Immh**- :n«* o-.iihci<Ml .lud rlirown into 
water. On thi' sixth, ninth, or ih.'r*‘iif]» ilic chulu ^ and ornaments 
cf the dead arc ^^aslu*d, ami laid htdoio the hou-o-L^i mU al. ng with 
an offering of hoilcd nc(‘ ami •'Uifar r'-lly-p'tl'* - Witijin the first 
month a hras.s or m1\ci plato mad.* with imdolx < udM.'.-.oil figure, 
IS ]>laoo(l with llu' Ic'im'* g-.iU lu tijo imnio ‘-f tlic <h‘:id, and is 
worship]>('d. I'ixLTx imuith i'U m uitli-- mi tlm lunar liay 

corrospi-Uidiiio to tin* d(•atii-d.l^ «‘.,Mh<d f-....! i- .'ficrod to tli*' trhu.st 
They are bound I oo'ctlui h> a ^l: o*|m* (a^u* i» > liutf and ^MMal dis¬ 
putes are impiircd into and atim-tMiir- o[ ila* old and 

respected members oi iln* < i-to Though ihty arc not t ?id of 
sending thiur b< 1 o and t.dvi \ • no m w jiur'Uit-, Nainad 

Raddis are an intclbo'cni, woll !‘i-do(la-', uli.» arc likclv T> take 
advantage of oponmo'' (o wimli iho I'lir*Mluct a.n c.f ia ,1 wa\ni i\ 
give lu^e. 

Amonir Paknak Ibiddis tlic nn n - nain* • i’m • mni-»n 'i-.c iirc i>a>- 
appa, Mallappn, Malkaj'pa, .o d .'^liank.i] a}»|»a , and the wonuui*^ 
Oungawa,, l*ar\ alc\\,i, .md >ii4jnkai a\\a dday tblh r little troiii 
Nanuid Ihiddis m ioim sjuaili, to* d, or di'c^^* Iake Namad Ihi'idis 
busbaudr) is tlu-ir horediraiy Milling and tht \ lia\e llie N.une iadiefs 
and obse^^e the s.nne tiohi nit--. >lnv llaii- irieit Lfv'd and 
Shiiratra in February i-> ili-ir gitai fi-t »iay A-'iliex ar< LiULi'aNats 
they profer cjwduuL:-a''ho> to '>.iiid.d-pa''(< and in llicr Indd ntCwS 
mark the olijeet ol w.U'.hip llr^t wiili .I'^ln-.^ ami tin n b\ -prmkling 
it with scented pow der, TliouL'‘h t]i ‘\ ari-. !d t uiNirt^to laiin’ilyalisin 
and an* stauneli ‘^upjuirtt.'r-^ i » d.O'gan.^, ih-y ha^• m.t lett off all 
their fornit'r cii.'Ntoiii'. d'o a *>tiangi’r tluir niannee crienionies 
differ little from iIukc of Ntiimnl Ibiddi', 'I’honuh ihe\ aic mnrried 
and buried In d.uioanis tho\ vhi»\\ a*' niiuh hnn*uir to ihiihmans 
as they sliow' to flaneaiii^. lake true Linua\ats n. ]i Kavidi> carry 
their dead lu a eanojued ( liair oi* nnhni, luir\ tiiem, elo'^e the grave 
with a stiuii* slab, ami wash tin* ieot of tlie beadle <»r nt<iihj>(r> mi the 
top of the gravt'. Like \amad Ibnldi^ I hey can \ food totlie grave, 
deify the anci'slral spirits, and wcu-^liip them a>. lioiist* o\»ti^ Like 
Nfimad Kathlis, Faknak Kaddis M*ldom .send ilnur bi»y'* to scliool and 
take to no ni'W puisuits d’hey arc an intelligent widl-ti>-do class 
with fair prospects 

REjputS, returiKsl as numbering 1-41 1. arc ioniid in small niimbera 
in most tow^iis and large villag<*s. Tliey are locally called JSurat- 
vals, and arc said to be the offspring of Kshatriya fathers and 
JMIar^tha, Lingayat, or Dhangar mothers. Their ancestors formerly 
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lived iu Upper India, and came to Bijdpur in search of 
employmont. Most of them were soldiers and were engaged in the 
service of local chiefs. Some of them won estates and rent-free 
lands and settled in the district. Ilui names in common nse among 
men are Bhimsing, I jaksli mansing, Madansing, Moliansing, 
Pratapsing, Ihimsing, Rayasino-^ and Vijaya.sing, the last syllable 
itiny being a corrujition of tlu‘ Sanskrit ftiiih a lion. The names in 
coiunion use amomr women are iMirgabai, (iang.abdi, (hinjtlbdi, 
and Ijak^'linnliai 'Fhev s:t\ tliev ha\e twenty .surnames, but they 
know onlv ten, Hi'^hne Chandelc, Cln-nan, Dikhit, Ghairvdr, 
Nenvilr, Pavar, Ua|ban''t\ Sengar, and 'Taviir. l*er'ions b(*iiring the 
same surname d<» imt intiM*niiiu*y. Tlu'V have no divi.sifms and 
no (j itra.s or tannly-'^iock^^ di'slinct Irom thiMi* surnames. A 
Ra]|)ut Is ku<*\\n l)y hi^ military air and ])roiul look. They are 
larger, betti'r-lcat ui- mI, ‘-liNuiirfr, ami t.iirer llian Mariitlni*^. They 
are above the ninblle heiLrht, with woll deveh'piMl muscles and 
btroii^f fraiiu"- Tiie oi the tact' lively, thi' nose is long 

and straight, the <*lu‘ek-bMiu-^ mthei* Inch or low, tin' liair generally 
lank. Their lionie tonene ix Uin<Iii‘-tani : but they also speak an 
iucurrect Marathi and KaMaM‘N.‘ Jn Kanarc"!'. tliiw generally use 
aspirate e«•ij''<'Hants be, nita^pirao a^ Umfiiji \\>v hntiyi n piece of 
wo(jd, and //.n// tor /o.h a heaiii 'I’hey li\e in ordinary oiie-storeyed 
hou.ses witli brick and mud ^^.dU ami ImaactMl n;ofs I’hcir 
houses ai e clean ami ihe iui niture !'.> (lean and neatly arranged. 
Those wh<t ai'e iandlmlaoi> trader'-, and propriet -r^ (‘injiloy servants, 
and tliey are fond of ]Kt^, k“eping d.'i.''-. d*** r, and ]):irrots I’hey 
Innc also cow.--, bullock-., sh(-biinah*e--, and li-'r-e.'- I’licir .slate is 
middling and tlayar» i.iii]\ <<11* arc m"derat( eat(U'.s and good 

conk*-. 'J’iieir --taple b'od include^ uiil(M\cm d cakes ol wheat Hour, 
claritied butter, swear, rici , ‘-plit piiUe, and bi injals A//,and 
othervegttables a^.-ned with heated "il or clarilied butter, rniistard- 
seod, cum]n---(‘ed, and a‘--.d(i'tnla 'l'h( \ (‘at nee w'itli a curry of 
whey seasoned with lieated ( l.iruied butter, as-^aio'tida, emiiin-seed, 
and tlie leave- of Oiv Ihrgcia k'>enioi Sonudirnea the 

w'hey curry i-^ made by Cfujling a red-lmi .stone iii it. Some use millet 
bread and a jtrejmration of iniliei grit ’rhe\ are also fond of 
amhat-rarahj a Injuid mixture of .•-plit jmise, tamarind juice, molasses, 
and spictis. I’hcir liobday di.shc*- are hhii or rice boiled with sugar 
and milk, purib or wdieat-flour eakes fried in clarified butter, and 
hesati or gram-flour balls, (hi XiUj-punrlnui in Shrttvan or July- 
Aiignst and cm Gaiu.<h-chaiutihlm lifiadrtiptnl c»r August-September, 
they jirepare I'ddhu.s or .siigar-duinjiling-, and offer them to Ndg and 
Gane.sh. liny arc* c*xfiemel\ fmrticidar about the* purity of their 
food. No one but a Rajput nia\ toiicdi it and no Rajput may touch 
it without bathing or may even enter the kitclieii in every-day 
dresS. Every morning tlieir women bathe, put on n«;wly waslmd and 
untouclied (■hjtlics, cowdung the kitchen, and begin to cook theirdaily 
food. If when cooking a Wfiinaii i.s tomdied by any one who is not 
similarly dressed, she bathc.s and juits on fresh clcjthes before going 
on with lier cooking. A woman, while cooking, should not step out 
of a cowdunged square near the hearth Tf she steps out of the 
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square she must bathe again. Men bathe daily, and worship the 
house-gods, and ofFer them co<»ked food, before they sit to the 
morning meal. They give caste feasts at marriage, puV^erty, 
and other ceremonies. On Datura m September they worship a 
sword with the inmg(; ()f 'rulj;i-Ilhavani, and with tlie sword sacrifice 
li goat in front of tlie goddes'* and feast on it. ^J'hoy eat the 
flesh of the goat hare and Hcmt j but will not touch domestic fowls 
or fish. Tlioy never ojienly oat onimis Ii is cost, and not religious 
scruples, that ])r(nen!'- them using ammal f'i'>d fiaiJy. Except 
the goat sheep hari* and (h'cr, they hold nil aiiouaK either unclean 
or sacred, and do in>t eat their ile^li. 'riicy f<»ri/ici]y di’ank no 
intoxicating lupior, hui of Into s.ime <d tiiem h-iv«‘ lif‘gun to drink. 
JMost of them smoki* leoiijotlow (*]> (*i- 70/1^/, (Innk hemjj-water or 
hhamj.wwd ('at o]mini.aml almost all clti'w or 'smoke tohuceo. Sumo 
of these narcotics aiM* especially d wluoi animal f'»ud is eaten. 
IMie ii.se of nareoti<‘'' i'' said to l»c in( rea-in'_r. Jh>ih men and women 
are fond of good elotli*"^, and .«>h<'W t.i''t(' and ea»’e in their dn'Ss. 
Men wear tin* topkiiol and a lull moustache and wlo-ker^j and .some 
of thorn nevf'i* let a ra/.<>r tom L tin* li* ml. M(*n \V'ar a llat rruind 
turban s(*t jauntil\ 4»n tlie head, a |a> kot^ a tm-hl-titfinir 1<•iiirelotli 
C(7at with very Ioult sf, (■\,‘- g.itln i-t d in inn kom tr<»m the uri-^t to 
the elbow, a wai'^teloih M\en ainl a halt teet h'lig 't ti‘_rht hreecbes 


reaching Iieh»\N the kma ", and eloLmiit 'Tla N lirt\ e ‘'peeial 

silk-bordered waisi and sli.add* r* l>ith", ( hint/ jm hot", and silk coats 

i jtfor holidays. On h"tne oei*a."h'i'" a fain \ ualking "tick and a 
' nandkereliK'f eom])li'te a Kajput gciith manV Tin 11 women 

tie the hair in a knot li\ a u<M.lh'n tlirr.nl u o In nit decorating it, 
either with false liair 01 IImv t m, and die-" in a r*<ht‘ and a bodice of 
difT(‘r('nt colours ; sonic of ihom pa^" tin* '^kiit of tin* roht* between 
tlie feet and tuck it into the \>ai"l In hind in the i nlinary ^laratha 
fashion, and all comph*iel\ C(t\ii tin* head with the uppt*!* end of 
the robe. Out of doors they wiap a white "li»'ct (»r a s]iawl rmmd 
the body M<ist of tlu*m have "cparaK* h'-iulay r« •b(‘s including silk- 
bordered robes and lirocad('-l)i'ulcred bodn c". Mo"t C)f t he articles 
of male and feimdc dre.*-" are mtide in the dmtrict, ehutly at Ilkal, 
I Bii.galkot, Ihidami, (iuh'dgudd, and Mamdajmi ; oilnu’s come from 
. Hangal and Shaliapnr in Ik-lgaum, and from Iluniir and Jamkh.'iiuli 
in Jamkhandi. Their ornaments ddler little from those worn by 
^ing^yats. Asa class thc'v are orderl\, hot-lemperod, clean, and 
bold, but lavish and fond of show Thev are not quick to take 
offence, hut in revenge tlu'v are staiineh and nmvearying. War 
is their hereditary ealliiig and even in tlie"(* day.s (>f peace most 
of them are trained in teats <•{ ai-ni". Formi'ilv thev followed 


no profession but arms ami alwa\s carried weapons. Since the 
establishment of British rule their einpK'ynient as tighters has 
ceased, and they have been disarmed. Wht'ii tlu' district passed to 
the British many left their homes and wamdert'd in search <)f military 
omploymeut taking service with the ditfereiiT princes and chiefs. 
T1 '' rest remained at honu', and took to more peaceful ways of life, 
husbandry and tradi’. A few are land-pi\»prietors, and a few 
are excise aud ferrv contractors. Those who trade deal chiefly 
tn corn and cloth and tho^e who live by agriculture are over- 
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holders, tilling tlioir lands through servants or through tenants 
who pa.y them lialf the crop. A few are Government clerks. A 
Rajput who chooses trade as his calling begins as a clerk or 
saU‘snifiii in atra«liT*s olHceon a monthly I^iy of lO.s. to 12.s‘. (Rs. 5-G) 
and iiiu‘.s without any salary, ^riio women dr) the w'hole of the 

houseworlv, hut do not hidp the men in tin* tiohl or in the shop, 
'^rhongh ])rosper«.»us as a iMa^s, sonu‘ are in debt on account of their 
cxtravaganc(' c'^pia'ially in marriages. A few have credit with 
moneylendi'i's ami are able to bonosv on pe^•^(ma1 security; otliens 
havi‘ to niortgfiLre laml or !(• pawn r riianients bi'foie they can raise 
money 'riu‘V call tliein^el\es and aie <'alled Rajputs. Th(*y rank 
thiunselves lielow IJrabman-ami K 'hati‘i\a- "iil\, and (*at rinly from 
Rnihmans and K>Iiatn\rm IKee])! Ilr.ihinan<, K^batrujis, Sondrs, 
and Lingayats, almost ail ea--te«-. i nt feod prepar-Ml ])y Ibijpiits. Men 
women and cliddnui n>e t^arly. 'I'lie men o (o woi’k, tlie childpen 
to school^ and the women bn-\ lla'iii*-! I\e^ in tlie hnii-e. At eleven 
men and eliildieii n turn lionn*, and, afttM- bathing and Wf-rshippiug 
the lK‘U^C'-uodv, the iiuni ('.it tlirii* first nu'al ah)ng witli tlieir 
children .\l'tor dinner nu'ii rest t-a* a iiim* oi* ttdvc a nap, I lum go 

back t<» biisiiK'--. ami -ta\ a^ U'ok till ixenniLr Kveept some 

of the (idVi'MiineM 1'.ti \ aitr-mt- o*- w lio find work only (luring 
th(‘imaisoon, ;dl a**< t.inix lai-y ihr*aiadioui lil•' ^ear On liolid.'iys 
and other b'-^tiNe oe m-i am tlie\ elo>o their''li"p'» and rt'.st. 'J’jio 
average inontlilx ehargt"5 of a niidilh'i lass Rajput family vary 
from 11 ](>>■, to ' R- lo-lIOi. A rieh man'- h aist' I'osts nearly „■ 
£!(><> 'IN looth 1<‘ bndd, a nohtrih -el'is., mano\ < r C'><>(, lis. and 

a ]K)(a’ nian’.s ovei’ (,h> IN lOO- 'J iie \aliie (»f a rich nian'.s house 

goods Is ov<'r l*o0 'IN. , of a middle-class maiiN over 120 

(Rs. 2<>0^, aiid <•( a pooi m;oj’- o\(r i7 I<>,v / IN 7~n. A servant's 
mcaithly jiay Moaes jp.tn 'i-. to s\ JN -Mi wiihout board, ami from 
8*? to-N, \\-2' wiili lioard. 'I’ln ir special marnag’e and other 
expenses are like t]io-.( <if laiiL'-a\ats, «'\e( [»t that tlie niarritigi* of a 
Kajpnt N daughter eo-t^liali as mueh again ti.s a sonN marriage. 
The Rajput Ini' a -iione tendemw to -jt.-nd niort' than his income. 
They are rebL’ioU' ami tin ir tainil\-dtn\ is Italap or \’yankatesh of 
Giri in Madras, d ii* ii hon-e piiosisare Kaiioj N'aishnav Ihaihiuaiis 
w’ho-e bn)W’< are »narked wnh the or three* upright lines, 

side lines fit w lore ffnpii Innf^oit la' se-n'd white earfli and a re(^ 
central line Tliey homair tlieir ja-ie-l.s and call them to coiiduc^ 
their marriage- 'Diov used to tr.ni }<><•,il Hnilmiuns with scar, 
courtesy, 1ml since tlu \ In-ne S( tiled in tin - district, t!n*y liavelmguu > 
tc) make small ]a(-t‘nt- t« any local Rrjihinans who may lx* present 
at their eoi-einonie- They k« ep all Hindu holidays and some 
Hindu fasts, espeeiall\ the t/.rb/nv/o.s or lunar elevenths of Ashiidh 
or duly-August and of KdifiJ: la* Xov(*mbi*r-1 Itx'cinber, and 
Shicrnfnt in F(*bni.arv, On the first day of the Nitrntira or first 
nine (‘ves of Ashvin or Cletober which lead to Thtsuntf they set the 
imag'e of Ralaji on a holy spot, and nmml tlui image place lamps 
fed either with oil or cl.irdied bnttt r, and keep them burning 
during nine days. ()n flie tenth or iJaani'a, wdiieh the Rajputs held 
the holiest day in fhc year, their servants wash tlieir horses and 
lead them to the village or town gate. In the middle of the gateway 
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a K^tak or buteller, who ia generally a village watchman of the 
Kabliger or fisher easily cuts off a goat’s head with one stroke 
of a sword and marks the portal with its brow. ^J’lio body of the 
goat is waved about the ho^^('s and taken honu* to be distributed 
among the village watchmen Tlie grooms then lead the hordes to 
their masters’ houses, \\hcr(‘ the mistress of the house bre^aks a 
eocoanut iu front of tlie Imr^e, washes its forehof.t\ witli coeoanut 
water, marks its hi-ow witli hnnkti or vermillioii, and weaves a 
lamp about its head At dinner iiiik* tin* le-r^e i-' al^o fed with 
holiday dislu"N In the exi'iiing i fines tin IxMimlarv crossing 
(•r siino1hnHjh(f}i. 'rhe\ (Imo-f a hadniL** Ihijpnt to eonduct 
tlie w'oisliip and witli mn^ie and a hand <*f nn-n and ii Bralnnan 
to help tiny gn to s..ino aimin' or Minio-a ‘'iinia tr<-e outside of 
the village l)oiindar\ A wr:i]i !n pia^ed a» the rora of the 
tree, and th<* tree and the w-oap.-n ai-e w< I'-hitipod. d’h(‘leading 
Rajput cuts a hranch ot tin tie**, and it^ loaM' an* distributed 
among frietids and rela1iMn'> a-- jiietc" of ir 11 'rin*y belir-ve in 
witclmraft and somi lisa\imr, but a’c ji .1 m»e*ii giN^n r.. the practise 
of tliesi' arts. 

Tiieir hirth cereincnie^ difft i little Ir.itn \I,itath i ii'.rfli cereinoritos. 
Iu the marriage engagement tie* giils iatla*!' and his n latioiis 
goto the b)»\’s Icmv' aiel pi-e-cji! the bn\ wi:!i i In llm(.‘tal disli 

filled with rice, a rn h 'h< iibh i < !« «}i, a < ei i )aiiut, and a 

■upee or mi>r<‘ aeeorduig t-i t b* o* in.-’in- dde father gives 

ho girl’s father a tin ban, ami te< dv him and Ims lelatioii-s on 

iweet dishes. In the l»eginmtig ol the mar'*i..g.* ci rene-iiy a uear 
'elation of the hnd<' gee-- l<» t he Innk <d a nxer nr tn the edge 
)f u lake, and w’nr''hij»^ the larlli by peirinu a liirle w'aier on 
t, daubing it with sjunhil-ju^rt*, and throwing ilow'ers and rice 
)ii it After worsliipjung tie* e:irfh he '^pu'ads hi^ w'.ustchuh on the 
>ai th, li'oseiis theeartli with a sti-.ke nt a j>Kk.i\e, hiv^ nii tin* cUith 
IS much ejiri li as ln<fenetl, nnd ta’ii it to lln.* marriagi* bouth. 
V beteliiut under the name t-f r/, /wi/.r <>r the m.image-booth 

piardiau is set on the eai'tli and t^ wor>.hij)ped. .V near kinsman of 
he bndegiooni does the sum* in hi> marriag*’ bo*itli. IJefore 
ice is thrown on the In.-ls of tlu* bride and bridegroom, the 
M’idegroom walks .sesen times rfirnl a "I d;e on which a wooden or 
^ass bird is ])erched. While the bridegr 'oin is walking rouml the 
)ole, the bride’s father a^ks the gui-^l" whether tin y know* ol any 
act of the bridv'gnMiiii’s which has '.taimd hi> charact *1* and 
degraded him. If the guest*. -.aN the\ d-* imt kn av id’ any unworthy 
conduct on the part of the bridegroom, grain'' of nee are throw'll 
on the bridegroom’s head, ’riie rice-throw mg is sujiposed to contirin 
the marriage and make if binding till death. 

They marry their girls nt nn early age. Forniei ly wddow 
;narriage was forbidden, but tluy have lately begun to allow their 
widows to marry. There are no admitteil truces of poI\andry, 
b 't polygamy is allowcal and practised. A person who has been 
at a distance from his kiiispeoplo and friends for four or five 
years, on his return is not allowed to sit iu the same row with 
them to take his food with them unless lu' produces certificates 
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from respectable people of the place where he lived stating 
that he has not eaten with the people of any caste but his own. 
The other Ra j put coreinoinos do not differ from Mardtha 
ceremonies. They generally burn the dead, and conduct the 
funeral ceremonies in the same way as Marathas. Perhaps from 
the small numbers in which they are found tliere is little caste 
union among Rijajmr Ra|f>nts. Social djsj)nt(‘s are settled by 
meetings of the eastemen aiul the decisions arc circulated or reported 
by a poor man of the caste, who is paid )iy th(» community. Some¬ 
times these decisions arc made known to the caste by means of haidhi 
or proclamati(m. ^Pliey stnid their children to school; and keep 
their boys at school till they gam a good knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and tiunr girls till the agci of ten. Besides 
their scIkk^I lessons liovs from the of fiv-e are taught gymnastic 
exercises and from till* aL’‘e (d tt‘ii or tu(‘Ive are traiiu'd in the use 
of the sw(.trd and spi‘ar. Wlieii, according to Hajpiit notions, a 
boy’s mental iiiitl phxsical ti-ninmir i*' tinislied he takes to trade, 
husbandry, or (lovernment ‘^er\lce iicv‘‘'rdmg tf> his own or his 
pareni'^’ tastes. Tlic\ are a ste:i<ly jnislung cla^i> and arc held in 
respect. 

Ra'vals, return**,] a'^ inmibenng 1 >0. are iound in small 
imnibersali over thedi^tiict ex**ept m ,'^iii'lLri and Mnddt*l)i]ull. They 
are like Martltlia^' Thoy live m '^inall t»‘rraee-r<foftHl houses with 
mud walls. Tiie\ keep cox s, goats ainl low!*-, and an* temperate 
ill their liabits. 'riien eoniimni li»od i-. nnllet-l>r(‘ad pulse and 
vegetables, and iliey e.it tiesli and drink liipior "i’ln* men dress in 
a waisfeh.rh, shirt, eoar, and hetid'^cai} ; and the \\oni(*n in a short- 
sleeved and backetl )>*»dic** ainl ti full lobe ^^hl»'^(‘ n}>|)t‘r end they draw 
over th(3 head and who^t* >kirt tiny wear like a pi‘ttieoat without 
passing the end back betne**!! tin* feet 'I’liey art* litirdwtnking, s«)l)er, 
ami tlirifty, but dirlx. Some of them own laiid> wliieli tlmv cultivate; 
some are messenger'-, some weavers, and some l)(‘ggars. 'i’he women 
help the men m tin ir w,)rk and their eliildn*!! mind the cattle. They 
sell milk, butter, and ennK, and add to their earnings d’hey worship 
the ordinary Brahman g< ds and liaxe tin* greatest, respect for 
Mahddcv. They emjiloy Braliinaus to perform their birth, death, 
marriage, an " nub«*rty eeremonies, and beiievr* m soothsaying. Their 
customs do no. differ fnmi Kiinbi cusfoniv. They bury their dead 
and allow widow marriage. Breache.'^ of s(»eial rul(*s are punished 
b}" tin* caste. Some ^eiid llieir boys to seho(d, and as a class they 
are fairly prosperous. 

Shctiya'rs are returned as imml)i‘riiig thirty-six, and as found in 
Bagalkot alone. 'riu*y an* said to havi* come as traders with a Madras 
army, probably some of tlie troops under Sir Tliornas Mnnro in 
1817. The names in eoinmou use arm>ng men are Armugshetfci, 
Govinclrdj, Murguyashf*tti, Narayaiisvami, Punsvtlmi, and Sundrdj- 
shetti; and among woimm, Arianinia, Cliinamma, Karpdyamma, 
Kd.shamma, and Lakshamma. Their surnames are place and 
calling names which are of no account in marriage. The Bijdpar 
Shetiydrs are not known to have any divisions; but they 
include several yoims or family-stocks, some of which are Gnnd* 
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mudya, Kallumuclyt% Maliidya, Mu dipall inly a, Palarudliiyaina- 
harishi, and VairrnudiyainaL^rislii. Persons belonging to the same 
family-stock arc not allowed to intermarry. 'J'hey do not differ in 
face^ features, or bearing from the Mudliy^rs and speak Arvi or 
Tamil at home. Most of them iindin-stand and speak Teliigu and 
Kd.narese and a few understand Hindustani. "J’hey live in ordinary 
one-storeyed houses, with flat roofs ami mud and laterite walls, 
costing £10 to £100 (Ks 100-1000) to build. The houses are fairly 
clean and contain furniture and lionse goods wortti L'l to £10 
(Rs. 20-100). They are moderate eators, tlie .srnple diet fieing rice 
bread, pulse, and vegetables. 'rh(*yare not good cook^ and hav'e few 
holiday dishes. They have no rule Hiat they should bathe daily 
before eating the first meal, }in<l both men and women batlie only twice 
a week. A few baflie daily and they alone daily worslnp the house 
gods, otherwi.se the gods an* woislopped on holidays only. Unlike 
other Hijajmr Hindus, Slietiyar.s rari'ly offer cooked food to their 
gods. Th(‘y (*at goats, cocks, fUh, and hare.s, tlie llesh of other 
animals being held either unclean or sacred. 1’liey liave no ob;|ec- 
tion to use animal food daily, but on account of irs co>ilino.'>s it i>> 
used only on h(»Iidays. 'FIk*) drink Injuor and an* fond of smoking 
ffdnju or hem])-flo\ver. 'riie men <have the liojul e.v'ce]>t the top- 
knot and the face i^xcept ilie niou>tac}ie. The wtunen arrange the 
hair either in a knot at the back of the head or twi^t it in a single 
plait which is wound into a b,dl. 'I'lioy ^.unetime.s thoiigli rarely 
wear false hair atid ih*ck tln-ir lieaiK with ilowors. Ikuli men and 
women dress like* Lingayat^, the yarly cl-uhe^ cliargCN being lO.v. 
to £2 10a*. (Rs.h-2o) f >v a man ami H»>. to £J lo.v. (lks.S-2o) for a 
woman. 'Pheir oriiann'iit^ ari* like those of i..nigavats and are worth 
10^^. to £10 (Rs. .“i- 10(») and iipuanU f«»r men, and 8 .n. to £10 
(Rs. 4-100) and upwards for vomeii. I'lnw are an (.orderly class 
with no marked i*haracti‘risiic. Their chief calling is trade, most of 
them being shopkeepers and monev lenders. A few who arc too 
poor to trade on thmr own account, serve in their casiemen'b shops. 
Women help the men. Some of tlu*m trade on l>orri»wed capital 
and others have funds of their own. '^Pliey are fairly off, though 
some who have borrowed to meet trade iosses or .speeial expenses 
are in debt. Men women and eliildren work fnuu morning to 
evening, taking the usual midihiy rest. 'PIumt busy imie is during 
the dry months and tlu* marrmgt* sea.son. Th(*y rank themselves 
below Brahmans and cat n<» t\»od that i.s iK't prepared by their caste- 
men or by Brahmans. 'Pliey arc Briihmanical ITiudus, th ir family 
deities being Vyankatesh, Maruti, Ba.savanua, Panchamma ot Arelur 
in Tricbinapalli, ami Angalaminu. 'Phey arc specially devoted to 
Vyankatesli Uiri in North Arkot, whose .shrine they occasionally 
visit. Some of tlioni fast on the lunar elovcntli.s of t'vory Hindu 
month and on Shivi'dtm in Febrnary-March. Their chief holidays 
ai,. Snnkrdnf in January and Dinlli in September-October. They 
respect Bnlhmans and call them to othciate at their marriage and 
oP or ceremonies. They have a married hereditary Brdbman reli¬ 
gions guide or ynm who lives in the Madras Presidency and never 
visits Bijdpur. His title is Jnyansbiv^cbdri. They believe in 
a.sfcrology, and profess to have no faith in witchcraft. Unlike other 
a 877-21 
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inliabilantH of llip ilistrirt, ilipy dfi iiol llio inotli(»r (U' [liocliild 

as soon as it is born, but wipe tbein with cloths, 'I’Ik' mother and 
child are bath(*d in warm water aflor the fourth day, and the mother 
is fed on rice boih'd and straiiu'd and wheat bn'ad with or without 
claritiod butter. jrothh'ss S^lt^'ai is woi’sliipped on tlie fifth or 

thf* elcweiitli day and the midwife is paid i>iJ. to In. (I?s. }-2). On 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, <»r lift.«enth day the family priest 
offers a burnt offering and the child is craillisl and nanunl. ^I’he priest 
is givt*ii a pair of w’ai‘'teh>tli^. A poor woman ktu'p.^ Inn* room for nine 
days, a iniddh'-elass woman for thirleeii days, and a-rieh W'oman 
for fifteen days 'riu* birth rili‘v cii'll LI 1 Oj for a ])(kh* Avoman, £2 

(Rs 20) h>ra nnddle-el.iss woman, find 12 IO.n to lb (Rs.25-50) for 
a rich W’oinan. MMic child's hair is iir-.i cut in the fourth, sixth, or 
twelfth month. A lockol hair is lii^t imu b\ a goldsmitli witliapairof 
scissors anti llieii fin* av]u»1i* head is sha\etl liy a barber; the (‘bild is 
bathed anddri*sM*d in luwv clot ht‘s; .jud t In* htbos of his ears ai‘c ]iierced. 
Boys are girt with ilu- sucrial thr(‘ad in their thiril, fifth, eighth, or 
tenth year. Among Shetixars threail-L^Irtliiiir is not attemled witli 
any ]>onip ami it is s*>nie1 ones p( rf«>Miiet| as pai't of the marriage 
<*ermiioiiv it m jd^o iikn iiiiplote as the thread (tf mutij gras.s is not 
tied nnmllhe }n»\'s wai-.t. Fimii liis l<-iirlh or iiith ye.'ii* a boy 
begins to wear a hniiclnth hum: froiii tin waist-tlin‘ad. (Jirls and 
bov^ fire inarrunl at fm early m'‘«\ .ind wnhtw-ni:irriag(‘ is forbnlden. 
'rh(‘ cost of nmrrveig- a Isy is L2U to LlOt) (Rs 2lKK 1000) ami 
ujiw’ards, and (»i iiuirr\ i.ig a g-irl t2 to LlO (IN. 20-HK)). 'The offer 
<»f marrifiiri* Ctiiiies from tin* boy’s pa]\iits W’limi tli(‘ girl\s father 
jtgives to giv(' his dfiiiirhliM* in marn;iL’‘<‘, the* Ixy’s father goes to 
the giiFs house t<» }M*rbirm the lietiothal or lie brings a 

robe Avortli 8s. tt> LI Ots (Rs. ,S-a bodioeidoiii w'i)rlli 2.s*. to d.s*. 
(Rs 1-2), a (jiiarter t»i Ji linmlredwmL'ht id’ ^iig'ar, seAen to foiirti'en 
pounds of betelnnts, Iaa’o ihoiisaiid }»etol leiiAes, fi\e to eli*ven roeoa- 
iiiits, fifty to a hundred jdaiilaiijs, IIao lial\es of eoeoa-k(M*neI, three- 
(jnarters of ji pound ol tnimerie root, l hree-(jn;irl eis of a ]>oiiiid of 
aIi’Y dates, and ornanients aee<.nling to his mi aiis. When tlio guests 
are cmiie tin* family ])riest bles-cs the gii'l and tells the boy's 
I'atlier to give* hen- the ruin* \Vh(‘Ti ihi' girl has put on the robe, the 
boy’s fatlicr fills her la]i amIIi fiA'e<»f the things lironght hy liim,nml 
flie jii’ie.st, nanmig- the famih-stiM ks mid the fathers of tin* boy and 
girl, declares tliat tin* g*ir] is betrothed to the Ix.y iSngar and betel 
are served and tin* guests AAithdraw ddie bo\’s fatlier is feasted on 
rice, po//v or sngjir r<»lly-]»olies, and lamariml cniryor .vdr. On a lucky 
day after sonnitime the mari*\ago takes phu r 'Pheboy is generally 
taken to the girl’s \dlage. Wlien the Ixy’s party come to the 
girl’s village tliey ar<* lodgi*d in a Si*parfite house. On the third day 
before the mariingm both the boy ;iml the girl are rnbb(*d with 
tnrmenc paste. On the day b(*foro I lie marriage, the clothes AAdiieh 
are to be Avorn on the miirriago flay are laid }j(*fiir(; the houso-goda. 
On the marriage day the girl’s father Avith his friends and relations 
brings her and a tray containing coeoaiiuts, plantains, betel leaves, 
floAvers, turmeric powder, and Vermillion, in precession to the boy’s 
lodging The officiating prie.st tt'lls the bride and bridegroom to 
pnt on the marriage dres^^ and sit on tAA'o 1 (»av stools facing the east. 
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Tho priest makes a burnt offering before tbeiii, and when all have 
touched a dish in which the luck-giviug necklace is ke[)t the boy is 
told to fasten it round the girl's neck. 'J'he Icaulcans or thread 
wristlets, each with a turnifu’ic I'ioot tied to it, are bound round the 
wrists of the bride and bridegroom, and the hems of their garments 
are knotted togef her, and, wjlliont Jiolding any eJoth between them, 
grains of rice are dmpped on I heir heads. hey are then made to 
go round th(‘ burnt olVerin:^'. Al'tm* tins (lie hem.i of their garments 
are untied, and two small palrhe-, *.!' gold leal are fastened to then- 
foreheads. I.U tile evtMinm. a Imnit <*neriie_; I's made and tlie thread 
wristlets or kan/ntHb- nvr nul aliened. At mg lit the hridegro(»m takes 
the, brid(‘ to b\»\N to the h«»ii>c-L''“U and hei inotln r hands the bride 
to h<‘r mutlier-iii-law. 'I’lie bride gec-s t‘> the bridegroom's, stays 
four daj’s, ami returns to bu- lather's (*<»lyir<Lm\ i- allovv..‘d and 
is ocea-sioiially piaetiM'd ; |u.Iyamb-\ ibinilvm'wn. When a girl comes 
of age she is held to In' nni-leaii and is made to ^it afiart fer five, 
seven, or nine days. Slu‘ i-. then bat.he<l ami sent to li\«; with her 
hushaml Jn the (.‘iilli inonih of her preo-nam y her iimther presents 
her with a green bo«iiee. J^lieiiuns burn tlieir (hvid. unless tht'y 
are very poor uheii ihe\ bury tin in. Like IJralmiaiis I hoy carry the 
(lead on a bier and bko them tliey burn tln'iii with eon'^ecratiMl tire. 
When tlie bods is ( onsunifd the p» r^t ms aift ndinir the funer.il bat Ih‘, 
and each taking a liamltiil ol gra*''' returns (•» tin* honsn ()f tin' 
deeeasetl. A it he Inm^'e l]ie\ 1 *''\\ t«» the lamp (\liieh has heeii -rt on 
the eowduiiged spot >Nlirie (ho deie.i'.ttl breatht*cl hisla* 4 , throw fht* 
grass before it, and iM'turn li'mie. ( »u the third day tin s-m or chiet 
mourner goes to the burniiiur ground \Mth his relations^ lemove^ the 
ashes and unburul bone--, and '^prinklo*. the sp«*t with a «ju.u t oi milk, 
I’he men vnIio go witli limi join Inin in sprinkling tlit milk. On the 
sixteenth the son <m- eliief nionriier tT'U's with hi- priest oiit^-ide' of the 
village, w<»i‘ships I he nine 11 1 mlii jil.metmakes a burnt ofTeiing, ami 
offei-H riee-iialls (<» the depailed 'ml. One ol tin* balls is oflered to 
tho erous. Winn a crow ha- peeked the b.dl the chief mourner 
bathes, returns home, ;»ml with trund- and relations -its tt> ;i f».ast 
On the se\eiileeiilh da\ tlie \\Mmeu of the house sweep the house, 
wash it with eo\\<luiig, bailie, and anoint their Imirnilh oil. The 
priest })urilies the family lo givng tln*ni the fnjanffi or H\e cow- 
gifts and making the men cli.mge tlu-ir -aereil threads, ;inj a least 
given to friends ami relalion.s. lake Hrahmans they keep all meinonal 
leasts. A st rong c.i.-te beling Iniid- them logellnr as a coinmwuitv. 
I'heir st»cial dispute's are impiired into and settlovl by a ea-te e'mned 
headed hy an heri'di(ar> dm t<il}(>n i .Mo-l of them send then- i*oys 

and a few send their girls to st hool 'They keep their bo\ - at school 

till about lourteeii. 'I’hi'y Minei-e<l -eveivly during the 1^7(1 lamiue. 
They are not a pushing or i-i-mg class and do not take to new 
pursuits. 

Shimpis, or 'fadors, an* returned as iminberiiigoO Jbaiidas found 
in small numbers in all large \ illagt*s and towns, 'riiey are of two 
dis ’net castes, Marathi Shun pis and Kaiiarese Slnnipis. The Marathi 
Shimpis arc tif the Namdev divisnm. The Kaiuiresc Shimpis are 
Naglik.s, who have given up sewung and taken to dyeing thread red 
and other colours. Five or six house., of Maratha Shimpis are 
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found in Bijapur^ a few iullkal Indi Bagevadi and Muddebihdl, 
and a great many in Bagalkot and Tdlikot. The names in common 
use among men are Aniia^ BaMji, Bdpu, Bhiina^ Narsiug, Ndruba, 
Omkdri, Kama, San tram, and Uinaji ; and among women Ambdbdi, 
Krlsbibdi, N^gubili, Norsubai, Salubai, Tuliabai, and Yamun&b6.i. 
Their surnames are ])bice-iiaines, Bilankar, Mirajkar, Nilekar, Omkdri, 
i*ukalkar, and Kadekar, and are of no iinj)ortance iu matchmaking. 
Among their goirns or familj-stocks are Atma Kishi, J’iin])al Rishi, 
and iShring Kihlii; members of the saiiu* family-stock on the 
father’s side cannot intermarr\ ’I’hev art' divided into Rangaris 
or Dyers and Shini]»is or 'failors win* eat togi'ther and intermarry. 
They mark their brows with saiulal-powder like Sonars or gold¬ 
smiths and Snfar.-. or t*ar])enters. As a class tht'y art' middle-sized, 
strongly biiilf, and rt)bust I'he skin is brown, the i)t>sc aquiline 
and long, tla* lips thin, and iht* clu'cks gaunt. The evprossiou 
is quick, (»cca.>ituially s<»menh;it fierce. ’I'licv speak INIaralhi indoons 
and a badly ])romuinct‘d and incorrect Kanarese or Hindustani 
out of dnurs. Jn tluir Manitlii tiny ns(' srinie curious words as lai 
fory//c/‘ nnicli, and dod tor dvdd naughty. Most of them live in 
clean (>Dt-stol•c^ ed liom cn iMth wall''of stone and Hat roofs. Except 
a few cojipcr ainl I'rasv, tinnking ]ioTs ainl dining plait's, their vessels 
are of earth, and an* ch'an and ijeatl\ k(‘pt. 'riay have little house 
furuituiv. iMaiiy (*f tlit'iii kt cji donu'-tic aminab, but only the rich 
have sei vants. I'beir ''taj'lc fond i.' brt'ad, sjilit piiNe, vi'getables, 
and rcli-'hts rt'jnv'.ennng t« ('ach man a daily cost r>f ID/. (1 a.). 
They largely use <*ninn> and gailic with tlicir daily food and 
are fond td snnr ami ]Mingt*nt aitides. 'I’ht'ir h-diday dishes are 
l>idis <jr sno'ai* rnll\-pnlu's^ iMce and rich vcgctahlt's. d’ht'y eat 
the tlesli of the g'oat, d(‘cr, hare, and Inuls They are excessivtdy 
fund of llcsh and wciild t*at it c\t‘ry day if they could afford 
It They kill a goat in honour of 'i’uIja-Khavani on Dtifnira in 
JSejjtembt'r-October, offi-r it.s drt'svud tle^li to tht* gothless, and 
feast ‘^'U It. 'riiL-y bat ho m c*«»ld or warm water belore eating. They 
put on freshly \^ashcd clothe.-', and \\a>.h the hoii.^t'-gods witli frc.sli 
water and woishif) ihein with sandal ]>owtltr, tlowt'i-s, and /»W leaves. 
They burn frankiuceuscbeton' tin* gods and take a little of tlie iiiccnse 
ash, mark tlieir Invovs wnth it, am] pat a little in their mouth, and 
offer the gods cooked food. Some (d them bathe in a river or pond, 
and on their way homt* w'orship Marnti by pouring a potful of water 
on tho god, ]>uw'ing h»w belore the irotl, and inarking his brow 
with redlcad pa->tc Irom the body of the god, and on reaching 
home worship a basil jdaiit ami sip lioly w'ater a little of the water 
from the root of the jdant 'I'liey Lroiicrally mark tlndr brows with 
a large round spot of .sandal-jiowih r. d’liey drink .spirits and 
fermented ]>alrn-inice almost, <laily and always when they eat flesh. 
On Ddsara they drink to (‘\ccv,s. S<»m(‘ of them also use hemp- 

water f>r A/ob/y, smoke* licuio or and eat opium. A considerable 

number them an* excessively bind of stimulants and narcotics. 
Men shave the brad except the top-knot and the face except the 
eyebrows atid mou-sim-he. They wear a waistcloth, a jacket, a head¬ 
scarf, a pair of shoes, and a shoulclcrcioth about ten feet long which 
they throw loosely aVjoiit the body ^I'he men sjicml 8*. to Ju\ 106'. 
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(Rs. 4-15) a year on dress. Their usual ornaments are earrings, 
bangles, twisted waistchains, and rings. A rich Shijmpi\s ornaments 
are worth moie than £10 (Rs. 100) and a middle-class Shimpi*s more 
than £5 (Rs. 50). rich have special holiday clothes and the 

rest wash their every-day clothes. Women tie the hair in a knot 
passing u woollen cord round it, and girls dock the hair wdth tiowers 
and sometimes plait It in braids beion* they come of age. They wear 
(he ordinary Marathi bodic<* witli a back and short sleeves. They 
w'oar the full Maratha rcdie hut \vit]H)nt ])assiiig the skiit between the 
feet. fSome of them cover the head with (uk* of the ondsof the robe, 
others go bareheaded, 'riu* ]n-ic(‘ nf vilk-bordercMl bodicecluths 
varies from Od. to tiv. (IN and plain bMdict'clf>ths vary from 

Jd. to ()//. (I - N/.v.). A lew buy nf‘W' cl'it}jC'> for liohday use, but 
most wear the robes uiid bo<bcpch)th-. which wcie giv(‘n them 
at marriage and other cercnioiiic^. 'I'licy •-eldoni iise any but 
local haiidwoveii cloth. 'I’he wunieii {‘pi'iid lo,v. to 11 lOx. 
(Rs. 5-15) a year on dress. 'I’lieir ornaments art' lik») those* worn by 
Lingdyats. A rich wnmaiiN stock is worth oyer LoO ^Rs. 500), a 
middle-class woman’s ov(*r .£10 1*»0), and a poor woman’s over 

.£1 (Rs. 10). ^i’hey wear silvtu* liirdlc? or hou.ln before but 

never after tluy have luid a child ; and girN wear -^ilvcr ankle-chains 
till they come of airc. Shmi]»i'^ are clean, hardworkniL', patient, 
and n>iigh-innnn(‘re(l. 'riiry au ('\trav.<L'*ant and showy and have a 
bad name for nnvcrn]>n]<>n' di'ahiig. 'I’lu* Maratln ]*roV(Tb says, 
'Friend, have no dealings \Mtli the o'oklsinith, the tailor, tlie village 
clerk, or the Lingayat trader.’ * 'rh(‘y are tailoiNand dyi*rs. To sew 
a hrst-elass broadcloth coat a tailor tukts three days and charges 
10.V. (Rs. 5) ; a .sccoiid-chiss broadcloth coat takes tuo days to sew 
and costs <k*f. (R'^. o) ; and a third-class bioadclotli coat takes one 
day and cu-«ts os. (IN. 11) A cotton cloth c'^at takc^ a day tf» sew 
and according to the style of ch»th (o<ts ^ (^12f/.s‘.b l.s*. (8n.N'), 

<>r Ihk (tw/.v). According to ihc kind (»f coat the MWing ot a coarso 
cloth cuat co*'ts t»)/. t<» Is* ^4-8 cs^. The wonum '^cw liodices 
charging I to th/ (1-4 e.v.) for the sewing of ca« h A gcH*d tailor 
makes £l 10^*. b) 12 (Hs. lo-2<0 a namtli, a niiddlmg tailor £1 to 
£1 4«. (IN. 10-I2j, and a poor tailor IN. to If'i.s*. (IN 7-'^). Ol 
late years tailors are said to liave sutfered from the i*oinpetition 
of scwiiig-inachiiies. Dyeing or Kangiiri Shiinpifi colour turbans, 
sheets, and shawls, and ])rint clinit/.. In making dyis tiny chiefly 
use a solution of salllo>\er pouder, sotla or plantain-tree ashes, and 
leraon-juieo. hioda or ])lantain ashes an* used in the pro])ortion of 
half a pound of s(»dci to eight jnuintN ot sathowi r, a qnauiity which 
requires the juice of liH) lcuu>us. The ''atlii'wer powder i.s first 
strained in an o])en-nn)ntlied \essel with t^^o gallons of water. The 
solution is kept aside ami used in inaking «lirterent colours. 'Fo tho 
dregs of tlie powder half a pound of .soila ashes is adiied and the 
whole is again strained with w.iter. 44iis solution ini.xed with a 
little of the lirst straining gives a red cmIoiu*. To d\ e rod, a white 
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turban is coloured with a solution of turmeric powder, and then 
steeped in tlio rod colour and wrung dry. If the tint is dull, it is 
brightened by dipping the turban in Icmon-juice mixed with water. 
To dye d«rk-piirple, the cloth is first dyed wdth indigo and is then 
steo})od III red. To d}o light jiiiik tlio cloth is stecpi^d in red with 
lenuMj-jiiice iiiitl n quart of water; and to dje pink the quantify of 
flic red solution is inereased. 4\) dye orange the tiirbaii or cloth is 
d\cd ^^]tll a solution (>f tunnerie ])«»\Mh‘r and is tlu'ii steeped in a 
weak solution (d khI. 'Po d\e dai k rod the elofh is steeped ilia 
solution of indigo and tlu'ii in led. In dyeing vi'llow the turban is 
kept hall an hour in tunnerie and sotln. It is wrung, soaked in 
ienj<»n jniee.aiid again stee]u‘d in innnerie and sfjda. If less turmeric 
powder is ii^od tin* eohmr bee<»mes ]»al(*r. (Iri‘en is prodnceil by a 
inixtnri'tif iinligo and tunnerie 'witli Irnnni-jiiiee. For dyeing a 
inrb.iij red or green tln‘\ eliarei' ‘J'- to Js. (Its. wliieh leaves 

tlieni a prtitii of (Jd. t*) l.s (id. ( 1 - IJ 'I’lu' eliarge for ilyeiiig 

nraiigo w lkov vanes from d*/. t<i i?.v. ■ Ivo. ] - I). lake a tailor a gu«)d 

dyer inak«"- 11 IO.n f«» IJ (lt>.lh-:^U) a niontli, a inidilhng dyer I 
tn 11 4 ,n. In-l^l, ami a poi-rdun’ 1 lx. to lOx. (Its. 7-8). 'Plioir 
women I Iran and reel sdk and Mimet lines makt' <>f/. to 2x. (He i-1) a 
day Grille lend inrney at t\\ent\-lonr ]>(‘r ei’iit a year on pm’soiial 
security and Iueh e ]irr cent il .inartielr pawned , some deal in 
silk aiidsrine unit lainisto ten.nils iv.'i'n mg • >ne-half fo one-third of 
the jirodnee ; some taki* service with tradei’s and im'rehanls. Dyeing 
is not a jiros]i(‘rons calling. Most Marwaris, Miisalmans, and 
Manitlias (he tlieir nwii turbans with s.illloum', and tin* eomptdit ion 
from loreign dves tends ('(‘iisiaiitls 1«> Iku ouk' more sinen'. Hosides, 
since tin' tamine, tlie bulk ol the peopjt> li.ne taken to weai’ing white 
lieadscarves insle.ad <d erhmi'ed turb.ins blnmpisand Hang'aris rank 
with Manitln'e; with wle-m iIk‘\ eat. They also eat >\ilh I'alvegurs 
or silk-band inakri-s. 'I bex eat truin the hands of Rrahnuins, (iu|arat 
\ liuis, Ling;i\ats jnul Kajputs ; but tlie-'O ea.stes do not (‘at from them. 
Men wninee and ( hildn n noi’k all da) long. 'Tlieir work is brisk during 
t In' dry s(‘;o»>ii, but dull <lui mg t lie s«un h-uest rains, ddii'y rest oil tho 
leading IJindu hrlida>s. 'rijeiiMMilldy eh.irgt s of a family of four or 
jive membei's xary from hk'' to (IN >’-10). A neb Shimpi’.s lioii.so 
costs iLh) (IN I^OU) to build, a middb'-elass Shimpi’.s about £lt> 
(Ks Ititlt, and a poor Slmnpi's about Id (Ifs. dO). 'Phti house good.s 
ill a rich Sliimpi s house are worth (l\s. 8<t-IO(l), in a niiddh^- 

class family .if to .id (Us 4tNd()), .md in a jioor family i2 toi2 lO.s*. 
(Us. liU-i*)). Birtli charges ai'c alumt i‘> (Us. oO) in a rich family, 
about i2 (Us. 20) m a mid»lle-( lass i.imily, andalionl £1 (Ks. 10) in a 
poor family. On the marnai»e ol a .son or daughter a rich man 
spends ild to i2U (Us. IdO-dOO), a middle-class man iS to £10 
(Rs. 80-100), and a })oor man id t»> If (Us.dO-40). Tho death of 
grown imniibor of a rich family costs about i.d (Ks. dO),of a niiddle- 
c:las.s family about i2 (Ox. (Us. 25), and of a poor family £1 10s. to 
£2 (Ks. 15-20). Tliey are religious. 'J’lu'y honour Brahmans and 
call them to then'r !naiTia,g(\s, a girl’s coming of age, funerals, and niind- 
i itc*.s. ddieir family-deitlos are Jotiba of Kolhapur, Kbandoba of 
cb'juri in Fooiia, d’ulja-Bhavaui of Tuljapur m the Nizam's country. 
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Vifclioba of Paiidliarpnr in Sliolapnr, and Yallamina of Parasgad in 
Helgn.iun. TIhmi* cliiff f>l)j(vLH of worslup an? Vitlioba and liis wife 
llakbinabiii. Tlioy make pllgrimages to tlic slirines of their family 
gods. Some go yearly lo Vithoba at Pandharpiir inid in the north 
of the distriot some go on (ivery bright (;le\(*nt}i and many on the two 
groat festivals, on the bright I'hwcmth of A'i<hatih in July and on the 
bright (dovonth of A"d.r///,- in Xovemb(‘r. Shirnpis e<»nsider Piindhar- 
]>nr speeially holy Ix^eanse it a favi.urite resort of the Slinnpi 
poet and saint Nainde\ who b\rd alioiit a.i.. 129o. All ai-<* earefnl 
to fasten the bright eleventli^ of Ashi'flh in .bme-dnly and Ki'irflk 
ill OetolxM’-NovenilxM*. Some fa''! till ewmnj* on SIwntiK i»r Jiily- 
Angnst MomlaNS. 'riiey have tuo or ndicrions teacher^ ; one 

who lives at I)lianiangaon in Sliobqinr and i- called 15*idliMlebiva, 
and tin* othi‘r ho In es at 'I’ld jjlj'in in the Ni/.ind*-eonutrx and is 
(‘alhal K;in]>hateba\a. Potli M>it tin ir dl-e]ple'^ iveiv yar and 
initiate* any ehddreii >\lio lane oroun old enongli {o iiiider''tand the 
rit('. 'riie disciples rai^t* a siib-ei jpt i<'ii, ( aeli working nieinbiM' of 
tlie east(* snbseribniL'’ not le^s than lo,s. ( IJ-v. r>) and liandnej* ^-10 t(» 
JL2tf (its. lOO-tiOtt) to the teacih'r. 'The teacher initiati"^ b<»th ln»ys 
and girls and t‘V(‘n gets tliNeip)(“s from new laniiles 'J’lu-y worship 
village and local deitiC''. ’riuMi* liouse inngt s an* of ami 

eo])])(*r and some of stone. Tlnn belu'Vi in wit( he?-afr ami soothsay¬ 
ing, and they consult fliose who are a»Mpiamie«l witli tln‘>-e arts. At 
the hirlli of a child tin* child ami mother are bathed in warm water 
and laid on ti cot. The niotlier is ted on dry e 'Coa-kerm 1, inolasst‘s^ 
and garlic with clarified butter, and some art* <ri\en tliree-fjnartors 
of a pound ot (‘laritied blittt‘r to driidv*. Dnr;!*:^-tin* liisf live tla\s 
the mother is fed w’ith I’lee ami e].irilie«l bnttei ; ami g.irlu* rind is 
Imrnt under her bet! in a < li.ding <lis]i. ( )n tin* liftli dM\ she is fed 
with rice ami wheat hour cook(*d witli (lai itied l»nttc*raml sugar, lii 
the evening tin* midwife w<»rships the goddess .li\ati and a^- among 
Ijing.'iyats carries away tin* lamp under coxm-. Hu the tenth tin* 
W'hole lionse is plasten*d ami theelnldV and the niotlier'" clothes are 
washed. On tin* tw'elfth or thirteenth tlie\ Imhl a feimt ni wlnelirn’o 
cakes or ]ndls and vegetable" are st r\(«il In the (.vi iiing tin* (‘hild 
is laid in a cradle and n.inml by sr\rr.il female relati'-im, the first 
iiamo given is tdways taki a, tin* «»t]H r name" are H"t*d as ]»et naiLU*s. 
At a marriage engag(*nn‘nt the bo\’" father gi\e" the cirl a rol>e 
wortli 8.S*. (lls. I) and a hodiee w orth Is A lt(*r tin* bo\hit her 

lias made tlu'se pre-^ents betel is banded niuml. In the liolrotlial 
or Inhhfthfl ceremony the l)o\ and giil an* made to sit on a blanket 
or a carpet in front of the house gods. Tin* boy’s fatlier marks tin> 
girPs brow with roflp*>w'di*T* and givi's ln*r a rola*, a bodice, eight 
pounds of stig-ar, (*iglit ])oiinds of betelnnts, and twenty-eight 
ponud.s of molass(*s. Guests are given 2*. (id. (Ks. j ]) and small pieces 
of cocoa-kernel mixed with molasses. The girPs fathi‘r treats the 
boy and his relations to a feast of vermicelli, sugar, and claritied 
butter without anything pungent or sour. An astrologt*r chooses a 
h 'jky day for the marriage. A few days before the day fixed the 
girPs father sends for the boy and liis relations. After tlie bi)y and 
his relations come to the girPs village, the boy’s party takes 
turmeric powder and oil to the girP.s house, and the girl’s party 
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takes the turineric aiul oil to the boy’s house. At their owu houses 
the boy aud the girl are rubbed with turineric powder, bathed, and 
.seated in squares or tturf/is with a water-pot at eiich corner and a 
thread passed seven times louiid the neck of each jar. When the 
boy or the girl conies out of the square a person stands at each corner 
of the square, and they lift the tliread and make the boy or girl pass 
under it. Women tlirow rice and wave lamps before tliem to guard 
the pair against unfriendly iniliieiice or the effects of tlie evil eye. 
The second or third day .after the tiirmoric-rubbing, the bride’s 
father sends for the bridegroom and his relations. When they come, 
the bride and bridegroom are dressed in tludr marriage clothes 
and stand in front of t\\o lamps behind which a cylindrical cup or 
paiichpdtra is placed. The Brahman priest holds between them a 
white cloth, with a central turmeric cros^j, ri'peats verses, and along 
with the guests throw.^ grains of riee on the lj(‘ads of the pair. The 
priest recites sacred \erses and the bridegroom ties tlie lucky-thread 
or vifDiqtilsi/tra round the bride’s neek 'The bride’s father treats 
the bridegroom’s father and his relations to a feast. Next day the 
bridegroom’s fathin* ami Ins relations lead th(‘ bride and bridegroom 
to worship Miiruti. Some one of the party breaks a cocoa nut 
before the god, inarkj^ the bn)\Ns ot tlie inarni'd jiair with sacred 
ashes, and gives the hrulegroom a piece of eocna-kerm*!, who catches 
it in his robe as a gift, frcnii the deity. Ficnn tin* tmiqile the procession 
goes to the hri(leg’*'>om’s, where the bride and the bridegroom feed 
each other, the bride putting five murst ls into the bridegroom’s 
mouth and he putting five mori'cls into lier moutli. After this at 
the time of hetcl-ehewing the bridt^groom liolds a roll of betel leave.s 
in his teeth, and the hruh* tries t(» luK' off tin* mid of the roll. Then 
the bridegnjom ^its on a blanket .and the bride rubs sandal-powder 
oil his hands and iK‘ck and gives him a roll of betel Uaivos. The 
bridegroom in turn marks the bride’s brow wdtli red. The bride¬ 
groom’s father gives a feast and next day the bride’s father gives a 
caste feast and lets the bndegroom’s party go. When a girl comes of 
age, she is made to sit for four <lays in a gniily dressed frame or miikhar 
and on tlie .sixteenth ht-r hqiKsfilh'd with nee, betelimts, betel leaves, 
and a cocoaiiiit, and a ca-'^te-fcast is held. In the seventh month of her 
pregnancy a F^niliiiiaii ])rie‘^t atteiuls ami the liair-parting or nhim(nd 
and lap-tilling are performed. Shimpi girls are sometimes married 
in infancy, as young as nine montlis. A widow may marry once but 
if the second himhand dies .‘-he must nanain a widow' for tlie rest of 
her life. I’olygamy i^ allowaal and ])racti.sed ; polyandry is unknown. 
Shimpis hurii their dead, and lu/hl llie mourning family impure 
for ten days. A Bnihm.an priest attends, and on the tenth day 
the}^ lay ten balls of rie(* on the spot where the body was buimt. 
The raonrners stand at a di'>taijce and waitch tlie cro'v.s. Jf the crow.s 
do not come the mourners touch the balls wnth holy grass shaped 
into the form of a crow, and go horru', and in company with other 
<*astemen eat unleavened wlieat cakes, rice, and varan a dish of split 
pulse. On each of the next two days they give a caste feast adding 
sugar and clarified butter to the dinner served on the tenth day. 
They hold no mind-feasts during the All Souls Fortnight or mahd- 
layapaksh in dark Bhddrnpod or August-September. Instead at 
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Vivdii iii Oftobt*r-Nov(‘inlA*r a waistclutli is laid out for the father 
and a boclico for the inotiuT and food is offered. 

Tbo ftadiii^ of is fairly strong runoTif^ ♦‘^hinipis. Social 

disputes ani by a ea>fo cuuncil ulio-^o decisions arc enfr)rced 

by fine or loss of caste. Mo<t Sliinipis send llieir boys to school to 
learn Kanarc'se readiiiL’’, wiii ine*, and anllimeri'* ; u b-w s('nd their 
girls for a short tina*. d'l;-y tak(‘ to no new jmr^uit'^ and in spite 
of their coinjilaint^' aiv c«iiui.<i tabls off. 

Suryavanshi La ds, tlmt s..nih (Injai.iti^ of tlu- Sun race, 

also called Kli/iliks or Ibci lifi*' a:* retnrn<‘(l . 1 -naiiibcriii:/ lOld and 
as found all o\er tin' li'-iin-f. 'Th.' na n*" in 'M-di’ciry atnong 

men are HnnianiiM, 11 n*nji, Alji!k;ip|iri Ibnebii, Subliana, 

Vyaiikauini, ami nml .en< *'’ue.i \ kkn\\a, Anirnuvvn, 

Gothivvii, (lodanini.i, l^(•1♦\\a, Maiki\\a, nn*] X«iL!:i\\a d’ht'ir 
coniin(»nu'it surnain*-i nr.- lliljikni, Jhijunikar, ('k* n nikal, Dliariii- 
kanibla, (b>\ mdk.ii*, I*ai liknk.ir, and Kajjionri l^■I‘'•.n■' bearing 
the same '-innann* d» ii"’ i:it»imirr\ a- ih* \ aie -u}»}»"--'‘d L'> be 
tlio deM'(MidanlN ..t a 'tnnin nan**''! a. Kk.cik' an* tlivubad into 
Suryav aii.-lii liaU and >-n!iai.i KliaNk-, wi*-* ♦■.it the'r 

nor int('rniair\ In a pp* a'an* .* ii.*\ r« "'•mi/** t in* otlje^ ini Idk-t'lass 
Cfistes of tin' di-tinl. 'I ii* v ,•'«* ot n.nldlr In i-rkr with -r’‘-''ng 
firmly-kmt Iv.iim - «lark a>nl a b-w ai- I>r'*uti with a 

sonieuhat !na\\ e\pn'-’"n<-i ta ^ At Innii** -p ak Marathi, 

but they know Kniiai** ami 11 .iia. 'bln \ l;^e in (.rdinary 

houses \\ ith ^t>'m'and mud ua'-!'<- 1*1 1 »! it i-'Tiny k*'t ;» their 
houses iK'at and ai** chan in tlimr dr*and p**!^*.!!- '1 Jieir lew 

house gooiN are kt. pi cl. an and ii* ^h ami ar.‘ lanl out with caro. 
Only 1 iio"!' wIioa'T hij'iiaudimn ewn catilc, and a lew lia\i‘ halt- 
fed pniiin*, A Inami' (••'-m ♦.'» t-* klo IN. .‘io-lnti, r.) bniKl, and 
(lx. to il !,v. ilN .'I - 1J a yar t** line. 'Tin \ ur*' in itlitu’ great 
eaters nor it.*‘»(l c.x.k'-. 'I’lie\ an* t<*ml <*1 sour puinj'cur, atid ^ueet 
dishes. Then e\ers-da\ i -"d 1 - 1 i^m k ande.iij.-i -.jiat pulse or 
vegetable sauce, t lie t\\-» >auce^ b. iul’’ :ilti riiately ii-ed. 'bo tlieir 
regular im'al a di-li "f tier j.'« «ua a"!--nally add»'d a^ a cliango 
atnl a dainty. 'blnire\r r\ da} bu*d eo^ts Ilu'iii •*> / [ii >/s ) a ln*ad. 
'J'hcir Inihdav dmhes ar.* ran*. .>r ^inrar ri’Ily-p"lies, .s-dr a 

sauce eitlicr of mango or tamarind, ami Mnuinalli ^^hlch m always 
served on the llimlii New l>.iy in .Mau ]i> April. 'They 

sacrilice a g. Mt to liha\aiii mi M>f t •■d‘’tm 111 -N/..'.'/. >i.'}>lember- 
October, and li'a-^t ‘Ui im lle^h lle^nie" g.'at tiie aninialN tiiey eat 
are deer, luire, do\ e^, dmneNiic l.'uN, ami ii''b. d'hey w^uld use 
anmval food daily if tlmv e.'uld aibu'd il. 'bhe\ tlinik Imuor on any 
day, espeeially nil bolidaxm but al\^a^'^ in iicdt ration. Some of 
them drink hi'inp-'Nater or bA be/, sm**ke Ilemp-llo^\ers or i/tia/u, 
and eat 0 [)inm. 'bhe mi'ii sliave the head exi'ept tin' l*’»p-kiiot, and 
shave the dim 'J'iit'ir dres-, plain and geu.'rally \^hue. Jt 
is a waistclolh seven and a li.df fet long or a }»air of short 
breeches, a slioiil'lercloth, a jacket, a c-vit, a headscarf or a turban, 
and n pair of shoes. A man's dn'.ss co'-l.n him S.'^. to Io.n* 4-8) a 
year; and their o.*n.iments, \\ hub include earring'^, wrmiK'ts, twisted 
waistchains, and linger ring^, var} in value trom X.'2 to 11 (Rs 20- 40). 
Some of their woiuen comb their hair and lie it in a knot; others tie 
B 877 -21? 
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it in a loose roll without comhincf it. Tlicy dress in a robe and a 
bodice, ]iassiiig tlio u])]K'r end of ilie robe over the head; but unlike 
other iiJ.-nalha women letting the skirt fall to the feet like a petti¬ 
coat. Tlieir favourite colours a-ro rod and black. A wonian^s 
dress costs liei’ lOs*. to U>.v. (^Hs. r>-81 a yonr. Ilesido.s the lucky 
thretid or winch is wortli ‘J.s*. (K(\l). the well-to-do 

wear eaiTiMO'S, uosi'riiie's, necklaces, annlel'^, and wiistlota, tog('thor 
worth LJ lOs. to t'j (Ks. :!o-.’)(b. Only rich and well-to-ilo Khiltiks 
have spare clothes ior holnlay wi-ai ; the n'si wear their freshly 
washed everv-Jiay clothes 'I'lieir cl.>ilie.-art' (>f loeal hand-woven 
clotli : and tlu'ir orn.anitnts art' math' I>\ I 'cal gt>ld<nnths of the 
Panchal caste. As a ( la-s they an tl- an onh rly, fairly hospitable, 
and thrifty Mo-t oi ihcin an' nnitioji laitfijci's, and a lew aro 
exciso coni/acl oi jiiul laiulou nt'r-, \\h-> fi'ij)l-.y scrvaiils to till their 
fields. 'riu'V iciy o•o;it'^ot Jllianear-. oi- v.]|,.pii( rds, kill tlu'rn, and sell 
the nuitt'Mi at t" *1/. (1i a pound. Tlu'ir daily profit 

vanes fioni dd. lo l.v. ' t-S <i> ) 'Th* y l*oi‘]'o\v niom'\ to nu'(‘l niarriago 
oxpcn-^c'- and sonioMiiK's to comi* ii.»d(‘ TlK'y have fair 

credit aiid canborro-w ai o\ To riehtoon per c.air int'-re^t. ’J’hey call 
thtn'i'cl M •> > 11 ! \ .i\a ""111 i.id", but Mjjie.^ eiil ilaan IvhadlvN They 
rank bt ! K and a*' aU'l ta’.^e jo. <1 ii..ni tin :i* hand** Vadars and 
Lam.in- eai . I . o .k. d i»\ Kl'aiiU'-, Imi kliank- do not eat food 
cooki d li\ iiM"n ]’li» \ lioin ua I’ijinj dll e\niinL^. S(»me 

clo^e tier "i. >’./'/<*/ < in J.iiriai \ - r<'bniai-v and on all 

(h'l U ,s iiv ]nna>- < k \ t-n’li'-. 'J li* n ^^«.nl^n niiJ") llie lioiisi*, but 
dc' ii'>t Work a'' bn: h*'’’- <r 11 i.i it.oir >!i<.p^ d’lieir cliildreu 

soiu'-tnut . I |t. ni HI 1 ii* , 1 'w < «j Jv J\fi.jin - arc ici n r» I loimis class. 
'I'iieii' iaciii; d» id» ' ..If 1 > 1 . 11 .M . \ a, i >\aiii.i \ \ . 1 , M.nnii, Shidraya, 
and ^.iilo\\a, ;e;d ’li* \ c'' > ii pb'jjOMC’f I" Manid’s shriiu* at 
d'u]''kjfi’n ’ > al l^‘H.o;.ld. .i!)'j 1-- .S'iidra\a in Hijapur. 

Ihd re w < ^ nr ’» '(V lb* • dtj.;*' a Knidi. ImiIh---. and jHitdiiL** on 
a iiew !_\ w.j-iif : Vo* ' •*!•, r lop' llcoa wiih w .itei*. ^ainlal-pastc, 
lluw fjlaa..’ b-’i’nii-, , in-i’.!--'iliw (!;ii«">., caniplior, 

and fiankiti' i.-- . an t n li-'lid.i.- w'lli .n otk-rnpr ot dre'<s(‘d food, 
ddieir iijjag'' ai*' n ilie -h lO* 'i 1 l>t jic^ , tin' //a^, or a 

inonk^ \. 'I'lioajh iii'\ w /id.ip ilc'-'* d*'d- ^ obyet of their 

speccii df\fd 'Ii 1 ^ :!i( wij 'in a" .'^in\a\.i"-]ii'- la’ of tin* .sun- 

,st"ck, llie\ ( l.i.nj a-- ilcir lii’-'t anff^ioi- 'Tke day sacreif t(' their 
hon~e-L'"d' is IIiT'lii NfW ^ ear’ I''i\ m ^'Aa/Ziv/ or IMarcli- 

Af»ril. 'I’ll* y Lm p ninny Ilindii li'.bd.i\^. but iuily a few fast on 
Slucr'U/ / in Mirch-Apnl and on > I.f>r lunar elevenths. 
On or (Janp.it d.', i*’.un ih in Ainjfust-Sejiternber 

an eartlion (J;mpati is bp. ij-ht ii'cn the market, .set in the house, 
wors]ii])ped, and ]»re''ented with iii'mI /i./'//ons* or sugar dumplings. 
In AffJirin oi’ Septembf'r-tdnrn g tin- AVirraV/’a, that is 
the nine iiigiit.s betore Ihi^nra, a leSLival i^ lield in honour of 
Hliavani. d liey re^r)ect IbahniaTi', and call them to olticinte at 
marnagf s. They have great faith in .soothsaying and never begin 
an undertaking wiiliout consulting an astrologer. ^rh(‘y say they 
have not much faith lu witchcraft, though th(‘y believe in ghosts 
and in spint-pos-e.ssion. Among Khfitiks, a womaids confinement 
lasts from a fortnight to six \v(*eks. During tlic first fifteen days 
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a chafing dish is kept under the Ijedstead, and the mother is given 
molasses, dry cocoa-kernel, dry gingc^r, p(‘pper, guru, and dry dates 
pounded together and mixed with clarified butter She is fed on 
sdnja or wheat-flour bod(‘d with sugar and clarified butter After 
the first furtuiglit till the end of her lying-m her daily food 
includes wheat-broad and vennieelli. Unlike most castes in tho 
district, an elderly woman (jf tlie taniih” worships tlie godde-s Satviii 
or Mother Sixth on the fittli day after a birth ami gives the 
midwife enough drossi'd food l^r a meal. It' *li(‘ l.iniily is rich, 
friends and kiiisj)''oph' art' {okiMl a meal in v. ha*], mutton is 
served. On the t!iirle‘‘nth da\ th* ehild e. named ami cradled liy 
married w<jmen, who ai e 'jn'*n a •.•iiM.m <-f fi\ e difieio-nr u'ranis to 
cat. Tin' liaii* of tlie cJiiI'i, wln-tlj !' it i' a Ixiv <1 a. 'j’-rl, i-' cut for 
the fii’St time in the third *-r - .xMi 'nontli v. itlmnt im: li ( f ••enn'ny. 
If they can affurd It f}!e\ marrv tlj'ir trn K in flnhlli-Mid. .out they 
do not hold tlu-ni'-cK e-^ bouod to m iriy tin .r j':!'!- b-d ir-.* llmyeoino 
of age. 'J'hey niarr\ tl.o.r Lrui> tro'*i a m-mih t > mo. if'n year^ old, 
spending JL2 !(>>•. m Ho lU Jd-loo A l>-'\n .o'“lU <'-t-nmi-e. as 
£o to 112 1 (tv. (IN .“)()- 1 2'. 1 ha \. t - » <j{v .•'! m • 1 mr:.* ot - t ■ tin- girl. 
Wlien a onTti taiher aj'i’. i » he d injht.o* in marniair''. the 

hoy’s fatluT la \ two < ... .,ii ni-, < !i. ..i. I .j’Mio.i ], M.ml- .»i' dry 
coe<ni-kernol, and >e\en m i- n i- <1 -u o.r b*-! ret!..- eiilN 

house-gods, ami in ih.- pt.'-.-n < l < t- -nr- .! - .a”e- iinT tin* 

daughter of so and i" .1 i.. | - i. > o .ii d 1 > ’ - ] ai’t* 

.served to tin* iMstc 'pi. an-i i;.* s w 'h .’*..w '!'• b \’v fph.-r i^ 

feasted on rici', •'ULno, .onl .laid- d < o, 1, | ^ d-y the 

or bet r'*i h bi c- ji-ni-.rm.d m \!ia’ ^ ■ *. g'! .* - n-.iniKs 
taken to tlm b. ty’s h .(lid ill* b - '\ 1' ' -m* ton* - T • h*-’! P - t 'a* :.* p . s 
hou'-i'. d’lie bo\ \ I’ai In*!- o, V es t w 1 m \Ldi: i.-imi' .1 .'•mj-.ir. sen 
pounds (jf diy eoeoa-kei’iii 1 --m.jtid itpiiror ]. -..ii b >1 p ‘poy-^'-c'd, 
one ami n (juarier ]ioii»oU . ‘ bet. *11110-, 2ou b.*i. i u'a\ ami fair 
bodiceeloth- tot In* e n-l’- I'ai In i. a"d a --ih • i n**. IJ.i-- *, -i!\ - i* bangles^ 
ainl a robe t ■ ) t In* girl il.’mik- tm l.i!-p b. i.-I' t* the k i:-.* g >ils 
and tills her lap w it h li\e b.-teliiuiti\‘ -iiv da'."-, ti\.- hi;\es i.t .Iry 
cocoa-k(‘rn> Is, live plaiiTa,!'..-, an-l t - n i>'>nn 1- 1 '* .s/.* n -Iv.l.* 11 i ht* 

boyispre-eiit the giiib talln i g:va-i-.m a /b.'-i-'i i h -h- iiMercloih 
and a tin ban. Sugar aiid i ..*1 •■! ce s- r\( -1 , 111 -I tI'e en- - 1 " w it ii ii'inv. 
At it is a rule tliat new i-ebPe-’i- -In-iild n oe fevi ..n ^ .i,. vu* sharp 
dishes, tin* boy’s f.n iiei* a-n Mi.- 0 ' 0 *tv ar* li‘.i-*td on la *, sugar, 
and clarified butter .\pei .1 she trin tin* b i.i'lnra-k- tho 
girPs fat her wlu'tlier lie i*- re.i 1\ o. o-i\.*]n- d.iU'jhtei* ui marriage 
and tells a llr.ihiiian -isn’oT.i-p-rr t-» Jind out a In. k\ d.iV P. h-dd 
tho wedding. 'J'he lliMlmian ti\t - on a da\ ar.l - tin. day 

and the names of the bild** ami br’de-gr....m o’l two pieces uf 
paper, and gives tin* boyb r-,ilh*i* tin* -lip « .1 'wliuli t!ie lioy’s 
namo is wnlt-m atnl tlie girl’s father the -lio oii w hieli tin * girbs 
ns»ue i.s written. At tlie tune of mari-iagt' ihi'se-lips ot ]upi*i* are 
fastened in cloth and are tieil round tin* neeks of tin* brnleL’Ttiom 
au 1 bridi*. On Ihi.s occtision the bo\ b l.iiher giv s the girl 
two white bodicv'clotlis and three ami a half poutnls of rice. 
Some day.s before tho marriage day tho bridegroom is rubbed 
with turmeric paste and batlied m a tunyt or •pian* with a 
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driDkin^jf pot at each corner and a (jottori thread wound round the 
necks of the pots. On the same day the deckarya or ^^od-pleasing is 
held, and the bridegroom and his party start tor the girl's village. At 
the village he is met by the bride’s failier and relations, who lead 
him to a house which has been made ready for him and his party. On 
the marriage day the bride and bridt'^rooin aro bathed in different 
squares at ihoir own houses and dres'^ed in new elothes, the bride's 
clothes being a white robe and a white bodice. The bridogrooin 
is seated on a Imrso and leti to tlu‘ bn le’s in jiroeossiou with 
music. At the brideV, lie is l«‘d into tie* marriage booth, whore he 
stands in a basket, containing niillt‘t and a nqu*, facing the bride 
who stands on a grindsiem'. A cotton wiastlef maih* of tin' thread 
that w'as tied ri>nndili(' f*»ur water-vc'.'-cK is \\(»un<l round I lie bride's 
left ^Yrist and aiit^tUcr rnuiul the bridccrt xuii’n right w’rist ; a 
curtain marked wnli a cros^ in tlie centr»' i- ludd lietwetni them •, 
and tlio ])!Me''l rcenf'> tln'eiglit lindv-ijiv in-j \ i-r'.e- ainl w hm llu* verses 
aro eiub'il tbr-»w- »-! nee i>\vy iht eiMiple, tin* Lini‘vts j«)in in 

throwing ilie nee d’In n ImMi*! n and tin* giie-.l's gi). Next 

da\ l h'* bi idc and bn<leg»’-*• nn av, !,allied m i Ik* srinn‘ jiiart' and 
dro‘'.>edi in law cl<.llic . 1 n tin* i. \ • nmu t lii' / a - f/n* married <*.>n])le’s 

homeward ]n »"*e'-... 1 ‘-tie^ lii'niili* bnde i.*j the 1)1 nlegreoin’s. 
On the wa\ .1 in'..' .c tin* iemj»'e **! tin' \ ili il’ '-ij'>d, where tho 
bndo and bnd. 'j-rc/eni l^.w, and in-eak a c -»• •iniit b* fore the god. 
In tliiv }»roe' -n 'ii *^he pair a»’e -* a* ‘d <.n a l.iill m k, i he hi nh sitting 
in front ol th-‘ l»’‘i leirr" .ai >\t the I e id* j i»en k her mother 
liatuK the bride t«» Iht in »t h< '-in l.i ‘\, a 'i i I'n I n n iegroi iin’s iat Inn* 
givt". J.N' (Ke.l t" { h*' bn.it]Mi t\. (Mi 1 ; k m d d.ix the bride’s 

fat hi r give a c.nte lea-i, pi." n*" '-niJ-.'l ei. .1 int •» the brnlo- 
g’ro<<nik, i.it in.r 1 iji.-t h< r. ni.d L'*\ e' J'- 1 ) .n a nieinw jire'.ent. 

t'j hi" (. a**! (■-}>*'<•] >1.* ()'i the l*.,j!:h o . \ tlu hndegi ot .in k f.ilher 

g’ne" a ei"li‘ {.-a^t ainl make*- '•iii.d-tr ]«!*.". ht- t-. the father and 
niiithc! ‘.f the bi i<lf, and a iin'iiex itill t'- the c.ki e-i'e. ,jile (hmbln 
tiiriT gi^in b\ the liri h s i i’Iht 1 lie pri -.>ni ol inenc\ in s])eni 
ouln-jU-.r, aiel on the iilih «l.,y ih** l.n l.’j i*... .’n wildi his pai’lv 
return" to hi-^ In.me d')je\ a!k w and pi.i'ii'e p. .|\inainx Imt forlnd 
wjhnv niM’-ij.iL’L. d 1 j.'\ .m in-l piriniilu- ah..i]i iIm* eL*remonml 
impni Jty (•aij''ed b\ ii Lor]’•> eDining oj aLn , .ine <.b^cri t* it and some 
thsreirard it. 'I he l’ n 1 i" nej,},. j , ..* j,\ f .t t he firsf li\'e <lavs 

and iv hath.'d e\ er\ d i \ and rnbln-d u ii li t nriiMTie paste. ()n t ?io si.xth 
slie i"> bat he. J ir.»m head t-j I*.'.!, .atni ..n the fii-'t links' d iv she goes 
to ln*r hn"]aniiJ In th- fill h «.r m-s ent h ni.nih uf Iier pn-guaiicy, her 
mother mal.'e" In r a pie", nt .1 a ep.eii (i.,die«‘ Khatilvs who live 
among the Maratlia" g. pepally bi.rn I In ir d(‘ad , in lb|apiir under 
Lingasiit inilueuce nio-t ot tljem bnr\ 'I'iie tiineral party bathe 
after bniwing the (b'ad b .«ly, and I'einrn tf» tlie b•lu‘^^.* of mourning 
with suine ]>i.Hie's (,1 (In, 111 gia*-" whnh tin s llirrov into a drinking 
pot full ot water which i" j.laj ed on tlie "pot w’ln-ic the sjiirit parted 
from the body. On the third day tlie nnniriiers jilaci* parcliod rice 
and gram, dry dales, di \ c.)eoa-kernt‘l, nmlasses, cooked nee, and 
small wlieali'ii cakes cm thi* stone '-lab wdiich is laid over the 
grave. 'To these tilings the jier.sons wdio ac»*ompained the funeral 
add a few drops of milk, each dropping a little in turn. All go 
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auJ siaud :ii a distanui? till crows coiiio aud oai what has been 
offered. If crows do not ooino, they pray to the departed and 
promise to carry out all his wishes. If, even after tliis promise, 
crows will not come tin; food is given to a cow. The shoulders of 
the four body-carriers arc; rubbed with curds and washed to remove 
the uncleanness caused by bearing i1h‘ bi(‘r, and food enough for a 
meal is served to tlieui all in a single plat tin*. If they cannot cat 
the whole what is left, is givim to a e“W. d’lieir dinmu’ irudiides 
cooked rice, cakes of wheiit floin*, clarilied butter, ind split pulse 
sauce. In the evening a giv( n of ^^lnr•ll nnitioii forms a 

part, aud to ^\lllclI (‘a^te-p<‘< pb' are d oia- l»nm lm'^-Ii family. 

On the eleveiilh day a sihi-r im.iL'‘e'•! the d<‘.id i" mado and is 
worshipped aloim \Mtli <itle‘r anc-«‘-iral ini iL'‘e'' kej>t in the lifuse- 
shrin(^ on a lilanki'l ^tr<‘i<]u d niah'i* a tn'i* ‘*n the bank of a iiver 
To the new iinagi* arc. )i d me t ‘ > t lie --'‘V «.t t h<- dt a la man woman’s 
drO'iS IS olTered. A 11 w li-* ). an m thi- i(r*m'>n\ .oa a-knl 1 o a fca-^t. 
Sunn* of them pci-tMi-m i he m'lid-nie «.n ! hi luijh’ liiii l"t V > * filr'ilch 
or Apial-May whah i' ''Mi a- ti-c I ini\e.j lb.id '1 ]ii‘_\ ‘•])ci)d 
Id.v. t) il |<n, IJ.,. - 1 * *.’} a lie.ell. I ill * i«.im .i uiiited 


community and .ii 

Ii •and t ._•• • hei ii. i 't > - 

.'ij 1 .1 n i •. oaj* S .L led 

dispute^ arc impiii 

t 1 ml • • .ml -m »;• .1 a! . 

1 m * .a j .r ^p ciaiil*' 

mmnbei •> oi t In c.i ^ 

» • . an i . ' 1 d* * a 

mn 1 ... i bv p 4! ting 

the olb’iidi-r mit •< 

1 ( 1 ' 1 . . t hi 1 V .1 ’e ^\ 1 t 

1 .. :,i '..1 ’ 'I ir li.i_\ >. 10 

selioid and fewir > 

dl Ilk. t . j • \ pc-.. 

i ' 1 1. \ .ii e a l.iii ly 

prosptMMais imt n.a 

a pn- li-ir.' "» .1 !e . 

.l-lt > 

Yaklars are ^ 

*. f urn. 1 .1 - M.i. '* me 

1 IJ and .1- t iind m 

Ihidann, li.e^.iiknt, • 

i ml ! 1 11 md 1 ‘ ‘ n,. 

•- .1.1- n.m . 1 n-e .mi' .ng 


ni'Mi :ire Irii ni<ipp i, lIlii!* im i\\ i, < I e.r. i. lie enaic i. L.i k-lia]ipa, 
Sitviippa, 'I’nnappa, and \ iKiOpi: .md aii.-mj u-mie:’. IhilaNva, 
])eva\v'a, Hannia\\.i, L.ilv'hni i\ v a, ‘^i'\.i\\.i, \ \aiiki\va, ami 

VabavvM. Then Minrini'" .nc K en hina\\.mpman it minc'tiMnt 
of Kanehma\\a .md ll.mi.ri.r.: pe|a’i •-r 11.n im.ini mmi'.trant 
and the naiii"' ih th- \v hru i\--' •• k- a**.* IhaMinaia'*, »1 .i.hir\am, 
Mall .ivaru, mni" V . 1 I'n. i’'d I*"' '*’ib ,.ni‘n Mna’iaj’* bari’ed 

by samene.ss •.f'^i-nk i.ni In ' eecn *"• ^ nai imc rii-ai’ i.mnly 

dcMlies are n‘m.iina'itdi'\ M.ni.' .md Kandim i \ \ a i d Katc'gin 
in Ihidami. 'TIk'n ha\ n-i -id>.1 1 \ i^i.Miid r.mk ^\^l}l local 
niiangars or sb.-pliiTd- Tin n :n*c dirk -i i. .nui, mid ilc-vi/.^.d, and 
well-made, and ''j»cak .i |•(.nMl|,; oi-ir-'*’ b .th Imnie and .abr-iad. 

^J’hey h\e in mu• n-.w --d h"i:'C- wnli earth -'r -tenc w.ilK and 
tliatclied roofs. 'J’hmr b im- j « •d- im bidv* I «u "i ’■)!- ami t'arth 
and metal ves-els Ammej tluan laiidh'ddemML^c -ciw ants to 
work ill tlieir fields and a!1 ow n e.iM lo and im-I" d'licy .ai •* b.ul eook.s 
and inod('rati‘ eat'’fs, an 1 .in' *<md ot ‘'"Ur atui hot dishe'^. d’heir 
staple food melndes Indian millet bre id, ]mi-e, ,'iml M'uet.ables. 
They bathe twiee :i wei'lv before t he\ take tluii' morning me.ils and 
V'irship their family ih'tfie-. In worshipping t heir f.iinily demos 
they set two earthen j.irs o?- on a rai-ed altar or /m/^r and 

d ek each of the jar^ with a ]nn*ken'ii robe nliieli is tied by 
a cord round the neek of tlie jai. In the neck is set a female bust 
of silver or brass, 'riiey otYer these gnikh'sses flower.s, Vermillion, and 
food, burn fraukineeiise before them, and wive lights about thorn 
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Tlio woi’shippors of Milrnti have to bathe and worship the imago of 
the god daily witli sand.d-pasto and flowers. On New Year's Day 
or rrfdfft in April and on Dirdli in October they eat vermicelli 
boiled in c(u*oii-milk mixed with molasses, and on Niu]-}mnch<wu m 
August c.ikes slutted with nndasses calk'd hthtohis. Except 
shrnic mniistrants or wlio as anile abstum from flesh and 

lupmr, they eat llesli and drink lupior and licinp-wafcer or bhang and 
bmokc iieinp-flowers or g 'ntj't. 'I’lie men sliave the head except the 
topknot ami llu' laei' exci jd lln' mnn‘'taclie and eyebrows. The women 
(‘onih then* Iwnr with m^atne-^s and care and tie il into a knot at the 
back o{ the Inal, bat w'ear neither faNt' hair nor llowers. The men 
dri'Ss in a wamli‘l(ah, sh iibh'i ”**]'>1 h. hi'ad''i*arl or r////m7, shirt' or 
btuidi, eoal, and a pa'-» < •C'-or sand tK : the Utnnen dress in 

a eoldiirt'd r<tbe hia^n hk<' a jutlu-Mat from the waist to the 
Jiukh“^, and a bodao w ii h a bai k anti >hMj-t Onlv the rich 

have a "teie t){ tint' el 'tl'' l'»r wa'ar ; otheis w'{‘ar their usual 

elotlu'" wa'']iin‘_! iii«ni fii-t wjih ereiit (ai't* d’he ornaments wajrii 
by ni-'ii are t!.e eirrinL’" et1k»! A-//.«* ilu' \\ii'.tlet-> called hnddSf 
nml l]i<' jjidh* t d td i.'tl I . thti'-o Worn Ity women are the 
m'eklacf' (.til *1 / v.", the v tiel ^ railed ijt>f , jind tlio armlets 

eallfil } A- a '‘ki"- tiie\ see h»)m‘'.t, h.nalw in’kiiej’, onlerly, 

tin lb N, aiei Ii -1 ii d 1 l.\'*a' tenn>l'‘-n)nii-tiMntN or/e/y’dr/s 

and a'-' Ii ’."baiio.i v i . d h* \ (.nkrr t II tlnarown laml or hire tlio 
land < f • 1 lie"" I .ie\ a"e n * ‘-k .! d im'-namlmen ami some w’ork 

as lab •nil !’' J k \ <.i." a i a’d tli* lf'.i''e and ludp in till' field. 

A^ a el )'- ikto a’t {• <■ - i’ ae-l - •!i* a inn i’mI- kt if i heir ei’i*ps fail iVt^m 

>vMit oi ’ii'i. Ii' \ ji ! •\<?\ Ni 1 d.f V ami < m 1 he .‘•A/// or Juno 

full m<u']i. \ k.j jjis t.| t,\. v|M Ij. to tl I.‘ ' IN. i"-1-J) a moiiili. 

A h'lii •' Lin to t I** IN |o'-di)n ft binlil and the* house 

poO(N -wtuth L-! t • L‘{ b '11 m \ eai ly eh »1 hing charges 

\ai‘y ii'>m Ll t'. LJ lb In.Jn a bij-l li e.-^! s 1 v. f. Ss-, (IN 2-1), a 
boy'> nianiaj. L'. t.. Ll<‘( iN..kn-ln(),^ .i marriae’e Jb.v. (<, i| 10 ^,-. 

(IN. a-1 , and Ji h N Ll I 'IN J-IJ) d’lmii faniil v gods iiro 

J\anehina\ »a, a p »t di’e- -i d n a r*ti m- and with a lein ih‘ im ^e stuck 
in It-neck, and .Mariiii th • i k. ;.-e -d. 'i’le ir ))rit‘st ma iJrahmati 
who oflicidt- a-t llnir maiiJij't' » *a'e?n.’ij> \ onha d’o all other 
eerenitti 11 'i]ie\ call a rt'pr< • iiia*i\e 'O tk* ji )’ehgi(>ns ti'aelier or 
1\fiH ntnih n hi »)i tin ir »»wii ea't’* n k-e tl"\ high]\ respfct. They 
nevergotai pibj'iiinaee to 1m. 1\ ]»Iaee'. 'riey kt'eplljc n-ija.l Jlinduholi- 
days and fa m exeejil (imf -li-< hnlm Hn oi (iajjj^atds Fonrt li in Sept¬ 
ember ami <.r Iloli in Abo eh ddny are earei«d to bathe on 

Tuesday'-, Frida v-’, and S.at nr(ia\s ! he da\- of I heir god AIdruti,and 
w*or.‘'}ii]i his image with -aadal-pa-fe, II >wer'-,and food, d lu'V believe 
in sc toth-ay jijg, but in*- )ie' -1 * dm % e 'm da it }j in wit eliei’afi or in c'vil spirits. 
Early marriage, polygiony, and wi-k.w _T„;irriage are allowed, but 
pris often rcnnaln unmarried ewen after I hey come of agci ; polyandry 
is unknown. On tin- fifili day after tho birth of a <‘hild an image 
of Satv'ai is Nvor-hippcd vvitli an oik ringof hhirfufihi^ that is rico and 
pulse boiled in watem and mixed with clarified butter molasses and 
eoeoa-.serapings. d'be mother is given a nji.vtnro of eoeoaiiut, ginger, 
black popper and inin]K.li or long pe])per, all pounded together and 
mixed with molasses. Fire i« k('pi umk'r her cot and she is fed on 
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wheat-llour boiled in clavifiod butter and mixed with rnolaHscs. The 
child is named and cmdlt'd on tlicj thirteenth day and m thoscvontli 
month, when it is seated in its uncle’s lap and its head is sliaved. 
As soon as botli parents aL^ree to the nnirria^o terms the boy’s father 
takes to the g’irl’s house a f)rl^s(‘nt of five* dry dates, five luitel leaves 
with five nuts, and foui jjounds of suj/ar with a })air ot arml(*ts or 
vdnJcis; lays them brtnn* the ol lier iiin.ily ^ud in the hou-e; 

seats her befort) tin* g'od, and put^ sni^nr in lu-r mouth, llc'r lap 
is filletl with rice and coco.niut^, tlio -t',,ire tea-ton ou v( rniietilJi, 
and tht' eii^>’a;^emcnt i'- compirtcl. \' \t C'en.*^ tin- bt rofhal or 
hashfftyi. Cn a liu-kv <lay the box’- 1 ii|c r with a |»a?-!y of friends 
visits the takiiiLj'.1 h-Ih-, two juxct-ol bother |j. 4.S.. 1 ‘J) 

in cash, tiui to I wenty jiouml' «•! -'cj-o-, ^wt» poiinq^ nt lx‘elnurs, 
two jioumls nf drx chile, .itid ]()») l.r-tt I it a\e- and Iiuth.K tin m to ]u‘r 
parents, 'riic* ^irl i" drt’-''‘d in tlx* -eii**.! hct"r-“ tlie Ijnnly 

iiTiafjres, aiicl '-iio'ar 1- Mo-nn jaif in h**r nx-nth The .,,.0 ’inhl 

that tile hoy and uiil are (hi •! !•' t* 1 i- - nx,.,!, :.ci<l th'-y with¬ 
draw. Alter I lie lhii -I ^ h a \ e t Ix' bi'd. H''' }t.n t \ ai • f > .e-t *'(1 rtn 

vermicelli and on t he le-M d.ix ci' •’ h loniji.. • t‘ -i • :1c d . .d.e -l- ivon 
A lucky day 1- lived 1<-1 tie ni.rn.iji .e d ll* li 1- w --hod with 
cowdniiLt aiicl lime 'I l.i I" d'*' l-i i w jf h 11 • ni aixl 

g*o to the bndeiri ooia'- Tix' e- 'i{ ’e .o-** iiioh. d w a *• »i,iMM..'-ie and 

bathed. Nc‘\t das the xi-j.h a-e !• i- |..I^•Mx*d lix* he.ky 

postcalh'cl hduiLii h ‘>v maiiia t ]• i-'h }••••'! 1- I ’. !jlr, ;i:.d a 

brioth is rai^ecl m ti*oht -h tlx* ]»i ide‘_rr'•"pi - h-M-** < hi ’),• - ..lay 

the W'oim'ii of the'brnleu*!, j, lui - h ni-e le,’L5-i\ - * .all t .c ; in ri p ’-tix 

airant^i from tiiu poiie' x\lx» 1- p.i’d .1. iin •--hi 1 p’o\ .-i. n-, 1-tel 

l(*aves and nuts, and l-iii'-ppei-. 'hne j- : - .n- l.n-i I 1 e it* ili-.* t.imily 
god-. The' eoiiple aie b i1 In d, .1 nl w jili ili- r I'e-i lx r- ‘ii*e -eateil un 
a sqiiiuv cir s////// made ! \ -1 itiii:^ t -nr -u ih* 1 aiihen p r- -nit' at 
each corner. A t lire id 1- w -nnd i<-!ipd a b o| h a‘, and, und-r tlx' 
name of/nc/c/eot/.o'/ or le.il-w 1 i-i'et, 1- tn 1 »« n 1 tix' wi*i-r » t x'tu h 
of the pair and liituxl- and I’elaii-p- are f.'X'’ i (t’l Th.o third 
day the coujde are .pj'ain bat lied lu tlx* --pi ir* .-'’id th- -.-e.l in n-wv 
clothes, the* 1)1 ido w eai me ,i while j-ol-e ar d b- !. ■*. 'J h'* b’-idi- 
groom’s l)rox\ 1- ck'eked with a maiii.-L^e e- : -ip t --r f. luiially 

a browliorn, ami tip* hi-nie' he.i 1 xx’ili a net\xo»k of il•'Wl i- "f’ht'y 
art! mack* to st.iml in tke bo..1 k hn e i-t t p e w :ih i • nri on i»e‘ii iinjc a 
cross or iitiudi marked with line-< ot Airinli.on h-‘tweip tlu'iii. 
The bc^y stands <»n a -tone -lal* and the i^-p 1 ««n a IxMp et 'inlk-t in a 
bamboo basket. 'I’hre.id w ri-tlets wound roond piece- of tnrnienc root 
are tied to tin* wrists of eaeli ot i he eonph'ancl lix-k x r-e- ni’e r<’peal- 
6d by a llrahman piu'sr I’iien all pie-eiii in tiii-n p»e-- In- ky rice 
on tlioir broW'S ami lu'tel leaves and nni- *ne h.mdi d round. J’’ivt* 
married women sit with tin* cmipk' in a liiu* before' tlu' fani:l\ gods to 
perform the hlnnna or eai'ih’s fooilci'rcnp'nx , and eat from ’ woxlishes 
of cakes, vermicelli, and sxveeinu'ats, and sing'song.-. I’ri'-eiits x)f 
clothes are given and receivc'cl by tlio bride’s and bridegroom’s 
p« ties. Tlie oxuiple are seate'd 011 a bull and taki'ii to the fc'mplo of 
Mdruti, wdioro they ])rcsent a cocoaniit to the gfod and bow' to liim. 
On their ref urn, the bride’s parents formally make tivei* the girl to the 
care of the bridegroom’s motliei* iiiid leave the bridegroom’s house 
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'with tlie bride for tlioir own villii^o. On a lucky day after seveof ^ 
eight inoutlia the girl returns to lu‘r husband's and liually gouiy to 
live with liini wlitMi she comes of age. When she ctuiies age 

she may or she nniy not sit a]):irt for three days. In in any 
caso she is bathed (»n tlie tilth ami sent to the tcmp.'Jptie oi 
Manili. Except that her inolln r gives her a green rubo’d . 
coreinonv is ]>('ri'urnu‘d on a i»*irrs first ])rcguancy. When a - 
Y’itkhir dies the Ik ah i<! pla<-fd in a sitting ])osilioii and is 
made fast ^^lth stMlle^^ ita-si-d ruuiul a peg lixcd iii the wall. 

If tlie doad is a. man ho is dros^rd in a vaistc-lulh, a slionlder- 
cloth, and turban ; ai.d if a w^nnan in a nda* and bodice. woman 
who di(‘s before her liiisb.nul ha.*- lu r head wreathed with ilowers or 
is eruwiK'd witli a ( iij> iwll of water. Tliese lioiioiirs are not paid 
to a widv'W. Tlie bi>'l\ i*> laid < n a blanket or some rough elotli 
and taken to the bnri.il gioinid 'J'ln v eilhor burn or Imry their 
dead Wlien a jui.-^on i- iairied the\ fill tin* eavue with earth and 
set a &ton(‘ o\er it. 'riiiai pn*-t or nii.jnimnn i*oni(‘s and scatters 
h( I leaver and pours w at < r o\ or t he ''tom I le aUo gi\ e.^ eaeli of the 
mourner" suine /'» Mt " atol t 1 h*\ ^iuv\ tlieiii «-n i he grave shout ing 
Jlur, that 1 " '^iin r^hiN. .\I1 ii.illn and retinn to the house 

of the (h .nl. 'Idle "pot wIkm'o tlio dead breathed Ih.n last is 
cow'diiliged .md a i*"ppoi' ve""t I bill "l‘ waUr i" srt oil it The\ lay 
dun'ii pia^" and ]i..\e" t-n tl.e i and *jo h- me (hi the third day 
they lea\e tuosiuil dtaki and mow.fit in (‘irlluni 'el tiill of 
water on the gi.ixt a.id wan to ‘-ee if a w will toiieli (hem. If 
no (Tc>w cojih's To (>ai tln x ! till' lood be! .u ‘.1 eow'. All married 
dead are hon<'ined b\ a (.eli-ba"! called •'uiLo on the tilth or 
eJo\< nth day ab'-r do ith Eitle l at ihoindoj a month or ol a year 
alter tho do.oh a wa."l.lo:lj nud tinb.ui ora lohi' and botliee are 
laid on I ho "].< 4 w la re tie* d. .id In. at h« d hm la^t, and (he nieinb(*rs 
of tlu‘ l.iihily all tie.it' d to a diiim r ol -tiitled eakey or/ o/uo/uk. No 
aLmiver"ar\ toa"t mkopt. I iie\ lorm a nnited l»o^l^ bound togidher 
by a str' ii/ < a-te toeiimj* Social di^puii " aie M'tlled at caste 
meeting" suiijeet to ih* appio\;d ol liie \'_\ankanna of iMeligiri 
in JMndljol who i>, iIkii* h 1 ‘rjou> he.io and w hoM* or(h*rs aro 
obeyed on ]/aiij rd !..*«, ol (a"io lli', oiilci i> lu-reditary and his 
pow’er over tlie men ot tlie ca"l(‘ m unbmiied, 'I’iiey do md. send 
their elnhb'i n to .selioo) nor <h» they take to new' jmi'UiLs. On tho 
wdiole they are a. stationary ela^v. 

AVandering Br.-ihniaiiir.d Hindus im hide "(Weiitetm divisions with 
a .strengtii ul or 1 t»7 jicr cent of tin' Hindu ]»o]nil;ition. Tho 

details an* : 

lifjfipui ?bfn»A/■/><./ nrnfnnnnn'uf //nn/Ns, JSSI. 


Division 

' Mill. - 

1 . rr. o 

T-.l..! 

1 >l\ 

Mai.'. 

; I’umalb-' 

1 Total. 

Atl\ u'liiiu h( rs 

Ml 

f,‘l 

IIJ 

1 

.|../< IH 

1 CO 

1 (to 

1 120 

llh4tH 

J‘i 

1 ; 


h (ik.i>lo 

aiirt 


i 001 

Hu(U)ii(ikt rs OI I»a\ris. 


M2 

I'l 

Kilil.iM 

iht 

1 100 

874 

DandiK UubUiB 

K.7 ; 

1.1 

:i 

Ki.idibei 

1 V 

. !<} 

20 

D^sars 

i.Oo ; 

,.-i> 

7 ..1 

K<»n IS 

2-i:js 

1 247S 1 

4P10 

DoiiibHris 


lo-l 

! l;»*» 

I..inifuis 

3122 

' ‘2f.S(J 

8708 

Ghis.'ulis , , 

, J5» 1 

21 

I 4» : 

\ adiirs 

.0203 

6|}37 

11,830 

Oondiiiis . 1 

' 2f.l 1 

27d 

1 »137 ■ 




GohS.vis , 1 

! JK7 1 

IS7 

1 ■ 

1 

1 



liolb D&sars . 1 

! 

1 i505 1 

2u0 

! 41».J ■ 

i 

i ToUl 

, i3,r.(u 

12,1)01 

26,562 
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Advichinchors, nlso called Chigri Betkars or Plidnse- 
ptirdhis, are returned as iiuTuhorin^ 1 12, and as found in small 
numbers all over tb(j district. It is odd that Guiarilt should have 
contributed the three trib(‘s whurh next to the ()hant(‘ Chors arc 
the most (lislioiiest in tlie, disfnef. Tlu* Tiamans are settlin<^ down 
as honest farmers and llie professional bullock st(‘nler< tlie Jihats 
fortunately only oe(\*i^ionally visil the eolleetoratf*, but the Phans(‘- 
]alrdhis live in thedlsinel and sf» far ^Imvv no shjmi of inijU’overnent. 
Tho naiiK'S in common n-c anioUL'" nnm .ire liiiej'anpa, l?;imaf)pa, 
lludra.]>pa., Sidi*ani, and Sliiv;)jijia . and anioMij’ \\<tm<n l»a''avv'fi, 
Ilha^avva, CUimiavva, JjMe^«-a\v, Nilawa, and lbnha\\M. They arc 
a raixi‘d class compo'^ed oi' 1 )liaie 4 ai*'-\ KabliL'er>^, and Itajpiits, who 
neither i‘at toi^ether iioj- interniarrx. 'I'lie DhanuMvs are dividial 
int<^ llattikankaus or cotton wri-^iht weai-ti*^and L'nikfink.nis or 
woollen W'risth't wearer- who rat t'»*_»■,-tliri- and letorir.ari-y. Tin? 
Itajputs ke(‘p up tlieir o];in di-t inct i* m-, and l<*id)id niai’ri.iLTo amojiir 
inomln*rs of tin* saim‘ elan. As .Mhar- aro-onu'tini(‘-' l<>iiml as jiart 
of a Lanuini tihuhi or band, -> Ih dar-- ore i-i*nmllx aei*r)ni])any 
the Pluiusepardliis, ddiey art* mrid'* to li\e at a hill'' di-tan<’e 
from the ba-iid, and tlie otliers do i ot inarrx with ihom. d’luar 
lau^^uag-e a diale<'t of (In]‘irati, tliono'h all 'norik K:lnai‘(‘-e 
perfectly and o’l'tn'rally lliiMlii'.tain a- well The\ Jia\e a peenliar 
intonation which in a comn ol jn-tn-i turn- r-* a Axliine The\ are 
not a dark race tlioU'j’h tho true eoh.ui- of the -k'li -el<!. ili j>irret‘S 
the coatiiiiCS dii’t. ddioy aro ]»■•)•].a]»s t ho w ilde-’-h-< .ktno’ people 
in the di.-tnct, their )>« ulie- lilt h \, t hen* taiiLriod !< k eo\ < i*ed with a 
few wisps oi duty a tatt-red hr »w n el'lli T]ir>w'n oxer the 

shoulders and a h'lin lot li Imiio fr.im a w.o-i—tiOLT Ihe xxomon 
wt'ai* a dirty atul tlinirx peitn wit .iiul a h.-e !»• kIii e. Tin n* only oi na- 
menls are head neekkiee-., o].|vv. In .<,} buiLdo-, ainl a t* w bra-- orna¬ 
ments. 'Idle number of l*lian-t p/irdln-, xxhn-h hi])p)lx i" o*' iii rally 
small, are recruited w lien tlieer* p np n, l»y b-md- {roin tin* Ni/ands 
country. They live in tlie In Id-, o.Mioral'x with''Hi hni-, and with 
merely a scTeeii to krop..ji tl,.* winb d’hov ha\r in* Ima-i* o.i.mIs 
or otlier properlx. Millet bread and bri::-t‘d i billie- are their daily 
dislu's, and lle-h is;imo-t I’np,»ri.inl .irl ie|r <•! lood, ddn'x depx that 
they e.'it ]>ork oi-lieef, bn: .treat tinn*- ehaieeil x\ith -tt'a'in^:* and 
eating’cows, ddiey are i v •e-.-ixt'lx l<nnl ot luj-ior and naiculies. 
Tiley make no ])retonee of woik'nej: bm i:\e by i*. itb n^. tin' -landing 
crops. The lamlhojdei- -lainl m -ueli awe ot tbem that tin \ -eeiiiv 
their giu)dw ill by viibnuttinir To a reefnl ir '^y-iem . t bkiokmail. If 
tlu'yri‘fiiS(Ml to let. the o;n-s !»-■ tak< n, they would I’uii a L^oud ehaiicc 
of losing tlu* xvhoh'c,rop w hen It was M-athii’rd into the tiira-hing 
floor. A<lvichiiichcrs think in>ih:njr of xv.ilkine’ olT in hroad day¬ 
light witdi cattle or anxtlung I Ke lliey mav see about. When tho 
police inak(‘ a raiil on them they aie alleo’ed ocea-ionally tt> kill 
fc>./niO orphan chihl a.nd aceii-e tin* eon-table- of murdering it. 
Their nomimil occupation of killiiiL. th'er i- a blind and pastime. 
T eir women sell liealiipg herbs and Ik'it ddnw art' IJrahmanical 
Hindus, and their great gods are Valhima, ddilja-Hliax^ani, and 
Vyankatosb, wlio.so iimiges a,re kept thnl in clotli and are 
taken out t)iice ti year on Manmcmi iii Anhclu «)r Septeiiiber- 
i» 877-2;{ 
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Ooiobor and worsliippod with an olTcrin^ of milk. They keep no u or 
or feasts and never make pilgrimages. 'I'liey bidieve in witchcnift to 
S()()tlisa>ini^. They say tliey formiM'ly tested their women's eha I age 
by a yearly ordeal. Kvery year alter PIrd/i in Ashvin or Septem any 
Oeiober they visited a holy place and lu‘ld a caste least. Wh(*n le ol 
feast was ovc'r all the women dresseil in new clothes and each di]) ' U( 
her fing<'r in b.nlim^ oil. 1 f tIn* oil dnl her iinL;*er no Inirm sh(‘ 
deelan'd c]ia.".te. 'They Iimvi* no I'hiM-birth ccn-enionies ; Imttho 1^ * 

of th<' eliihl wlietln‘r male t>r I’enialt' i^ shaved on tlie lifth » 

From lliat day till liu' elnld Inc- eiit all its teeih tin'head is shaven ... 
re<rnl;tr int er\ al-and tk'V er after. (i iris art' married at any age as 
tlit'i’i' is no rnh' that eii'ls slu»nld bt* ir-arrii‘«I heh'it' they eonu' of agu*. 
Widow’ man laire and p ilvirainx are idl"\vt'd and praet ist'd, ami polyan- 
drv 1-^ nnkiitovn. ()n tin* ma rnaev'da v llu hridt'and liri<legroom are 
decked Willi ihapk !•- “i jdjxtl leaves, a ta-'cl .d thread hanging o\ei' 
('aeh tt‘ni]>1e. ‘Tlc' •-ku i■-<d tht' bride''- an«l bi ch'gMini’s rnlies are 
knntted |.,^.11 f^ (|,j ijiK-t'- t hnivv rt'd riet' over lluj 
panhead- and i he marri a»’e i - < - •mpk te. H lliev c.in gt'l fiii'l tliey 
jiiirn tlc'ir dt'ad ; it ii«>t they burytluni. 'The bedy is carried to 
the grave b\ iiiret* mi-n »>iif h-»]dni < iln* hi'.id, a ‘-ee.»nd tin' feet, and 
a tlnnl the wai-r. (>*i the third dav a lifth mnlas'^r-, and a littlo 
clarified biittei are 1 od 'Mi t!ie gra\*‘ Thi^ is theii* only funeral 
riteandihev ha.t *i-> nimd-li'a'-t'-. Si^esal di^juibai't* nnjnirt'd into 
and ‘-('ttled at a ii.eetiag ot I* • .*h{ im n o! lla ca'-te. 

Bha tS are 1 et le’iH'd a^ ninnlM rim- t hirl v -tw.and as found in Tndi, 
llijiipiir lia'lann, and 1 lincji.nd. '1 lit \ .ar. vvaiidemig beggars W’ho 
foi'eti'll ill' hitine 'riiev l'<«*k and s|m ak hlu' Kiinbis; tliey have 
no lioii-t and live in U njd.' and h i-h'tiC'- aiie ovv n ponies, 
eowr^, fowl-, and d«"j- I’Ih ii* oid.marv let d 1- Imban millet pulse 
and vegetable-, but J hev lal I; n ami iJ.'di i xecpi be('f and ]>oi'k and 
dinnk ln[n'*r. 'I'lc y In-ep all lueal Imbdav-, W'lr-hip the ordinary 
villagt* e'ld-. (.' ])e< i.dly M.-iieii, and eari'v with them the iinagi'S 
rif Snlli'iba and M/iviiiani IJhal-hebt v i-in -"oih-av ing, wilelic-raft, 
and Iiaky and imhiekv dav-. ’I’l'C ir en-t<'ni- <lo not ddb'r from 
Knnlii cii-t'iin-. 'rin'ir vvh » oflit i.iie at llieir ceremonies 

are lb*:'di!.i‘in-, and tin ir bre.n he- ol (,ele ilei'ipliiK'are emjiiired 
into and di^iio-ed ol by thin* //////' oi'ltaeher. 'They do not send 
tlieir boys to selcMil or take !»> iii'vv pin ants. As a eke^s their 
condit ion m -Teadiy. 

Budbudkers, oi* Di'innmer-, aKo called Davris, are nd-inmod 
as nnnibi'ring Ibi, and as r-aind in -in.ill nmiilii'rs till over tlio 
district, d’he nain«' is taken jnwii fln ir bull' honr-gla..ss .shaped 
drnni oi hihlf>ifJf,i, It i ■ the name of a pr'ife-sion 7-atli(‘r Dian of n 
caste and iiiclinh'--several el.is-es ol 11 nidus and-M usalmans. 

The chief class of Ihalbudker.'. an closely allied to the (hmdlmlis. 
They claim to In* Mar/itlias, and spc.d-: .Manitlii :it lioirie. 'rhey arc 
luirdly w'andercr.s as thev ha\e fix(‘<I In-ad-ijiiartcns from which 
they make luigging lours to neighbouring villages. They arc 
found at Talikot where th(*y liave been long* settled. 'J'hey hohl tho 
po.st of village astndogers or doshis at IMmigoli and at several other 
large villages. ^J’liey freely marry with tlu' Ma,r.alha (jondhiis 
Iroin whom they dilfer only in profes.sion. 'J’lc'ir language scorns 
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lliati tlic'y :irn I'nnni^raniM from the Marrltlia country; but 
panb CJMiKJ H(» a^o that they liav() lost all tiadilioii of th(‘ iimo 

iiurn the cause of eouiiii^. Their eliiof kitla or clans are (b'iykav':ul 
cent fir and Shindr. 'I’ln; iiamt'S in coniiiion use aniurijf men an; 
the >aji, Ihlloba, Kashiiani, l*a,ishnram, Siibliana, and Sjintii; and 
as bn^ Wonu*n IViyja, (laiii^avva, Kasluhai, 'rnljawa., and 'rnlsabai. 
fortuy nuMi t:i,ke // ailei* their names and a li \v a<ld nir ; and 
|aln <'r njvvf i'' added l<i wonienV n.iim s. Lii.t‘ Ahiialha^ t}M‘y are 
ThHd(‘d into 1 j/i rmasli.is and Al.-'n-mah;!' wia^t.if J .^eit ht*r bnf dr> 
]?nfi inUnnnai’i’y. 1 n appearanei lii' yclnUMi oiher tV-n.i 1 •! .i) Maiatha 
Kmdns. As soim' d.iML'am^ undt j- a \<>u allev. th-'irh.iir te e-mw, 
and a,s snmi' Kihket-i ne\»rehi th“ h nr '•! tl,. i’- liead', -e soirit' 
IhldbiidkiM’s nfr«ov lieai^K m h'lm aij-ot a ^Ill-aln .iji -.eiil e ii!t d Vein ana 
Siihel). None of them a?e w ihl-! •• hnn''. Tis'-mlIi in no uav held 
im|nire tln-y i^imeraiU iiN** "ii1-id .*1 ! In in Mnall thatidied 

]ious(‘s with ^tom* w.dU. lake n.o ? j»“ .pi • ..i ili.* di-lrnt then* 
staple food IS inilh t spht jml .md \< .■* Inlde^ I'lu >e.‘i'>.oii 
their food like .M.nitha , .md hk* ^l.n.^!!M•^ thi‘V no* animal 
food and liqiior w hi n il’. \ < m .i'!o»d th*'* 'kin \ are n )t 1» iiind 

to bat he <Im ily and t In y w " 1 * h Ip t 1m -r h'SI- .N«-ii!\ "’i I'nlidaV',. 

On Satiird:i\s all -if the'M behoand vo '• kip ;l.> \ 'la-je Marnii 

'riu* Women dre-^ lik'- Kin'.; \\..e|..|'; ;,>,d ;«» h-.n.. n ili*- field 

nu'ii u I'ar t he u^na I (...ii i nd \\ .• e; i’< h. .\ U idlnd! ♦>! t up i"r 
a hi'tTLriniT tour i-a <jii n- < h_ui.. !!• i d»t inal.ii^e duty 

whit e t nrhan u it h red i ]< •! h i ei.*d o v »• W a I - •ni'* w h r e i.... i a pan* 

of white pantaloons, a led.nd ul.to M ip> d li* *. 1<1* i. !• <t k, and a 
ne(dvhu*e of / ad/f//, // hi .id-. li* o;ie k. )i,.l a -l.o'l and n llu'otlier 
the nanie-L!‘i\nnr liom- lj] d» n"i \ k*'- ii ••! e-a I i ti tem d to 
th<‘ (linm and wlmi the dnini n sh.iki n th * knot -iiiki*- aLr.iiiist tlu* 
membrane ol the dram and m.ik* > a lodJo ^ id In a bao’ bv 

his side is hn ('h int :i ma m, n e. II<m Mon ..} pi i in i -- on ena. i pieei s of 

i’ardboanl. 'Pin so jm I n .‘i - .iien .-d •oudi ^ oi ..iieie \li.i\e11ei 
starliiiL^ on a ynrnes, or a l rad n aim -'as \ » km-w liou his knt 
venhin* will turn oiii, lake. .\ pm wleeii n tied t-* the (’ him a »na m, 
pushes it amoii'*- the pi.’l a re-, .onl i he llnolni.lkin ..p. iii.n; it that 
)»ietiiri* tidl-lhe in'|nirer wlnlli'*' ihen-nh uill b, -o.-d or bail 
Asa rule 1 hey a re ^''-'d n I! a u . i piinm .mdiliiilix, Ian duly eiin- 
inii|Lr, and .e:i\ on l.> dunk Then ( I'l. I o» , apaiioii i- ha l ane-telhiio-, 
ami as for! ime-li'llers the\ >.t!n lane- h-'ld liiata.) .-hi o* Nilkii'-e 
a.sl roh »i^er.-’ rentdV<-e kind' .\' l la \ ar.- *jea«i.dd\ aa.ihli lo lead, 
Hi lidline^ loiMime.s lhe\ do no! i*.* nan h b\ abaaiaa k . .lad book-, 
but jlidp;<‘ by the t.iee, the bn.‘-'Mi ih-- hnml, md y )ieii.iil\ by 
the erie.s ol mpbt bird-. Their la\oanle m'lia.Moi i- the 
or spottisl owi<’l., I’anm br.diiaa, ironi whom tlie\ ale 
called Ihn^hi doshis. 'rhe\ i^o to the owlet’s haunts in the 
t»Hr1y morn nil* to heai- wdial tho birds have to s;i\ 'riie\ know to 
whiit class of their eiisj omei s the ow h*i’s i emai k s i. h r I'N (he plane 
^^lle cli(H»si*s lor her jiereh. 'I’he nmiark- of an owlet troin a InthJni/ 
tr ref(M* l.o tanners, from a nim trei* to trailers, bem a tamarind (o 
liuntiTM, from a nian^’oi' I*' o'artleners, Ironi a /n’jhil lo Ibalimans, 
from ;i ^nav.a to friiil<‘nMs, fioma vilkii;e wall to walelinien As the 
owlet seothsa\ers liud (li.it people p.i\ be..t when iii best limmair. 
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tlio owh'i, wliiitovi'i* its is jMfciK'mlly found to Torotoll little but 

good. 'J'ho io\let soothsayers leacli their boys this art as soon as 
the boys are able to undiTstand hniiian nature. ^I’hoy aro ta ])oor 
class whose inaiTiaj^e exj>enst*s and drnnhiMiiu'ss often |)liin^o tlnan 
in debt, ’'riiev rank thenisrlves w it h Manitlnis, l)nt Manithas will 
imt eat witli tlann ]»eeansethey take ahris from iMliars and Mf'mpfs 
and n'eeive cooked Food from ])ers..n^ >Mtli whom Mai’alliiis do not 
eat. "riu‘men and tlic‘cdnMreii bei: all da\ Ioiilt, tlie w’omen, besides 
mmdinL;' ihi' h<'n‘'e, woi-k a*- d.i\dab-m; c'T’s |)nrin<^ the dry season 
the re-nlt ot their b(‘L!Li‘ini^ i-^ it i-l.ietoi'\, and, in the liarvest time, 
tlie\ sto]-e a o-.mmI de.il oF eoi n on wliieli they live durmi>’the rainy 
s('asoi] A Fmnly "F Ihi* >|)emK tb. (IN 1) a month on food 

and dre-^. 'I’lieir b«■ii'-i* ai-e wiath LI tfi Uo i IN. 10-*)<)). A 

bo\ N wc-ddniL! ("^t> LI 1 o>- to L"> (IN. Id-do], a £1 to £2 

(IN. and a death t»» l(N. (IN I-''' Maratha Ihidhudkers 

ehic-tlv wo]‘'-hi|> Vallama, Ma>-n:i, and Amb.-iha; JF a Family i.s 
tronhled h\ '-leknov^ thox tli-* '-ickiievv; is sent by some 

anirrx ancM-'.tnil‘jb-'-i and to ph a-e the* elio^t th'*\ set its imao'eainoni^ 
tin* i.eu-e and w-'i'liip it 'I’h-'X L' l'p tv\el\(' Hindu ImlidayH, 

and la^! < -:ilv » n ^ f < m, oj .1 ulx - \ tie n-t M* iridax s. I )nrni«^ .S7o'd/y/// 
tlh‘\ take' dr<“.'.-*d l-x-d lj.)ni and eat cnly one meal a day. 

'riiei!’ teac la 1 h\-sat ( bitju]*! in th«- Ni/.iiii'- cnuiitryaml is t’alh'd 
Sbid'tlia. Ill* \i'ii' Ills diskiph^ <Nt'r\ \t.ii who trc'at him to a 
fea--t. I'ai''' a ^nrn "I m"ne\ lof hi^ Im-m. ‘n, and [)t*c‘sent iiim W’llb 
II. lie (»:•( ^ides ,0 I a^K* mec I itiL’’^ a^'emh|e-l t<. sett !(• social di'tjmlcM 
and <li-j) »-f-s (d e.i-i - 'rhe\ U'T^h.p villaec* eods, but liave no faith 
in wil < iierafl 'riimr cii-t-mi- difh r little b'-tm Maratha customs. 
Alo-t <d'1 In ir in.iri i.!e« " aic* e--ndin 1 id by Ib.diniaiis, but some are 
lieid'i-rna d wirli-ao the }nij»--i an\ iiii.-f. At their marriai.r<‘S two 
Wal«‘rj»"I ^ lO’e set d-.v\n, < n« l-»i tin bndelheoilMrlorthebndc*- 
|Lri <»'an. w Jih ii\ e e-■|>;tei‘ ( iin- ami fix e bet* Iniit s m t-aeh. and a string 
I- W'-und leinal tli-ir ism k- \\ h* n a Ibahmaii is present at. a 
Nxeddinp lie t a a »d tiirnn in- r-n-t int<- ea'di '.triUL'', and binds 

one on the lumlMiid’s xx!*!--! and <-im- ‘-n ihexxife’s. Hi* also ti(*s 
tin* r t or hn k\ ’Ihimo j-Miind the eirlN neck. ’I'liey bury 

tlic'ir dead. On the third da\ a cat is killeil and ilesh and brea.d 
are taken to t he* L^'ra V'*, 'I'lieie i aN<» !i pearly miiid-feast on tlio 
death dnv Almo*-! ii-me have any honk jearniiij^ and do nothing 
towai’ds leaehme tlnni ihihhen 'I’hex an* a lilameles.s jx'ople, 
lioiiesi and irc*e li'"jn eiime. Hay show no sltrji.s of (piittin^ tlieir 
bei^’eaiip' Idv;. 

Dandigcla'sars are returned as nnmberiiie' 'k'JS jiiid as found 
only in JJ/ie-alknt. The* naim s ni eominon use* amon<r men Jiro 
Jdlinndas, llanamda'*, fiakshm.nidas, Sanpvd;ls, and lldandadas ; and 
arnon^ women (Jirexva, K.mkaxwa, .Vxamavva, IHndavv’’:i, and 
Tnlsavva. M’iio mini take the \\«inl i/'t.s or slave and the woirien the 
word arrd (tv mothei aFi,i*r thc'ir names. They liave no siirnainoa. 
Tlioy have scMnal family stocks oj* (jolrns^ iha chief of which aro 
Avalvarn, Radiiipattiyavi n, (’hadyanavrn, (-hhepjirdavm, Chinchal- 
vfirii, (iodkalvani, (lopaliyavni, Kndlavarn, J\lailanavru, and 
Yermalvarn. IVrsons belonnin^ to tlie same family stock do not 
intermarry. Kilnare.se i.s theii home lonf^iiCj but most of them 
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iintlorstiiinl Mfinitlii niid Jliiitliisl.Miii. Tlioy firo diirlc of micldlcj 
lieiglit unil witli ninsriilar fraj]i(‘. Most of tlioiii livu in poor onc- 
ptoroyiid houses mud w.'ills und lli;itch(‘d roofs. 'Fhey luivo 

littltJ furniini’c exccj)! (•o{*kiug uiul slDrinir ves*^cls wliicli am mostly 
of <*urtli. ^riic luuiM's sii'r cnJiiroi l!«Mik'mg clcjm rnid well swept, 
most of tlicmi witli :i li-ojit. ^ ;u*d lu which i'- liii''il ])hi,nt. ^Fhc tlooi's 
are eowdiingcd (Ukm* :i week .-iiid tludropt «»| the fioiisiM- [utiiited w’ith 
red ochre, ^riicir stuph- fo xl i-^ hijlh-t, ^plit pul'^e, nud vegetul>les. 
d’hey efit tie'll uml lie'll] hcol .md pork, <!i-iidv country 

lupior, aud sumko <i>nt in <•! hru.j) l!'»W‘ i*-. 'I’h' \ cit ut funeral 

jind memonul rciist" jind ».n Miin.i\iui th'-d.i\ hti'-ic in 

Sept(‘m1)er-(tetoher, when th'\ <.}!•. r ;i tine- hnu^sr gnds. 

Kxcept ll.isvi'! oi- K:i>l)i‘', Jc^ the CiUitcz.M'' '-f ihi' cu-lc ;irc cjiiled, 
jiml <ievoUt j)fr-.< Jii" w li*) 1 ..'it h» di;i\,th- \ li.itlu' ;i nd w i]) then 
liou«(‘-g<)(U niilv on I’lidiN'. 'ric‘ moil m.irkth** lir)\\ w.tli thr^'u 
upright Jiiics ;i ifd Itriwion two whit** '1 h* \ ]'• , p tin* top-knot 
and luoimtiudu', und diC'-' in ;i -l'"ri w :i ■'1 --i h, ti -h. iiihlcrLlot h, 
ii headscurf, and Mj.i'kcl. 'I ir* ^ ne* ili*' haii ni a Irick 

knot, aud dr*('^'' iii ,*i ihll M.i'Miln r* he w'lli'Uii pa'-'UiLr the 
•skirt hack heiwccn tlm toct,,ind .i h'-dut with a hm k aud shoit 
sle(‘Vcs. 'I’hc wh - .iro i.» .it .i’;d -li-'W v iii tluir drc'*-, de*'k 

tdi(*ir liemls witli t.iKc h.er ?ind fI-M\.'r-. Ik-th n.on .md w *1 imi ha\e 
a few oj’uammil- and tin w. li-t.. d , h.u* -poi i.d < l-tli. ^ t .j- h./nd.iy 
use. a chi'^ tin \ arc •'vir.e in, d i !• m, .cidthritty 

'J’hev an* lu'rcdil.irs Inaomm, l"iL -tuif arc lumli.imh-M n, oth.-rs 
iiehl-lalioiiri'r^, and a icv\ \sca\.m i>l «".ii’^c ^ m-.-m i’ ,ik. Seme 
owm a cow or two, Unie- llimr mdk .u.iv !>• ilj* ir c.i'i-- ju iplc a-' no 
liigli class Hindu will iai\ mnk hole ih<m. .nc her *ditary 

village tem]iK‘ si.u'Vaiit'- aud ow >' o/ o/i or rt nl-trec land- d'hey 
.swec]i the temple \aid, iml mo imt allowed to ])a-- wniiiii the door. 
Those who Ik'lt arc cal'cil H..palpattnkmar*'. 'fhex h-g tiouidoor 
to iloor, gathmani.' tluar alui«> iii a nee‘”ow'-mou: lied hamhoo basket 
whi( li hang' by their mdc. A'^thes siainl lie fore a hou>e begging 
tlu‘y n‘cUe a ‘'Oiig in pi a me of t be eod N’mlnm aud at the eml call out 
V\ankatramau (loxmdaoi "imjily <l*'\iiida. d’lit* temple "eiaaiils 
und bego’ars go with a b.i kei into the ticld" at Iiaiwot linieatid 
beg (Mrs tif corn tmin the himbandmen. Ile-'nlc'- llie j)rednc(‘ <'f 
tiieir r(‘nf-five land, they get the diesM'd foodwhu hm olb'red to 
the villagi* Manili. Asa ckms tlie\ tnv tue Irom debt, d'hey 
rank above Ijamatis and Vad.ns. Tlu‘dadv life of tlie liimliandinuii 
and >vea\er.s doirn imt dillei- Iroin that ot otlier husbandmen and 
weavers. dVmple sorvants sweep tin ti'm]di‘ yard and return homo 
after taking tin* dressed food oilered to the god. Ik'n'ear*' beg 
from morning to noon except on hiu.ir eleveiit lis and on f i<!>i;^/itnml 
ill duly-August. Tlio.se wlio weave stop their work like other 
Weavers on i/e// in ^fai’cli and on Dn'otrn and Pint/I in Septembor- 
U(;tob('r. ^riiey aia* Ih'.alimaineal Hindus aud are eaiefiil to keep (lie 
main rules of th(‘ir religion. 'I’liey rt*specl Jhahmaiis, but do not call 
ti.din to otUeiate at any of their eeremoiiies. 'riieii* priests are the 
ropreseutalives of their Katlimaiii or Iieadiiian w ho is a married man 
of the ()slif.am caste. Vvaiikate.sh and Yallamuia are their house 
doities, and lln’y are spcchilly devoted to Vyuiikatcbh. They make 
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pilgrimn.^os k) iit‘i<^libonriiip^ sliriiios and soinctiincs to Vyankatgiri 
ill North Arkot wliore tliey ivuiain at tho toot c)f tlio hill as thoy 
arc not alh»vi‘tl to jjfo to the temple. Except (hinrahrliaturtln in 
AiJiTiist-September, they keep most Ib-ilhmamc lliiidu liolidays. 
Tiieir last d:iys arc* the lunar islevi'iiths of Ashmlh or Juno- 

«]nly and of* KatfiL t>r October-N(»vemb(‘r, Jind (InkiihifiJilami in 
>s7onc(/// or fluly-An<rns<. 7'Jiey lin\e sfnmq* i’aith in sootlisayiiii^ 
and \N iti’herail I JandiLidTiMir \\<mien ari* liioiio-hf. to bi*il with the 
Jielp (»f a. mitlwife of tljmr own easti*. Afler ilclivery iho miclvvifo 
cuts th(‘ child V navel cord, w.i-luf lie mot her and child, and lay 
tIuMM v*n a Cv't. Till* niotlu r eueii dry eoena-hernel, dry p:in,t^or, 
«Iry datev, and in-aial f'»r l-'ur da\‘“ led on boiled wbi‘at- 

Ihairaml elanliod bnltta*. 'I’lie ni«»tli( r l:e!d unclean for bnir 

days. ()n the nnaa'in.' .•! the titlh t he nedw ih* \\or-^hlps the ^‘oddi'ss 
Sa1\ai, aihl tin' lalia r of the eluhi <some oiii- nt tlu* taimly kills a 

e'oaf heloi'<‘ the o-hMo '1 ho h<.‘a«l « l the in^a! i-> laid hefori) tlui 

trodden- and i- eaten re\t d..\, ami tho ih- h is dre-'a-il a.itd 
at a lea^l to {inmU an I hinsjM ■-plo. ( n, ihr niornino- nf tho 
thirtiMM’h tho ipMtj,, » tow .mliijM iln‘\dlaj'o Mandi, and, in 

tin e\vnine', th-- ohdd »- m\«'il* d and ine >«-1 'The elohFs hair is 
fii>l (lipped in the ih.rd, liiih or >^ - \ i-iij h j.,Miiih hy its niati'rnal 
uncle w lio ij i\« ^ It a tap*! n pielx* i ni.irrie*! at any a^i* ; 

thei'e Is no nih-iiiat itPe di "aid '»*ino*M-d h‘'}*>ii‘ tiny come of 
ao(‘. \\ nh*w niariJajo a!.«l ,.*l\-.:Mmv an ,nl ->.! •! am! prat I IsimI, and 

pol\andr\ i - niikn-'W’i. W m i a m rtia.o i’i"..-:'ertunil is coii-diithM! 
the )»o\ s hi In I la \ - j»t f*-n tin l ii I's ii>-n -«•' e*'*! - i iin t and half pounds 
oi sim*;))’, i)\e ]>a ee- •-t I ois ,a-h. I’M •!, a'id )' lo."-. ( 1 ts 2 - I) in easli, 

and hoWs la Ion- i)». ?'i. l!oe**m!' iiitotlie loom where eastt'iaen 

art* mot l*> w Ku*'-"^ tin* e* mo!,\ -.i\ ^ that (Mi‘o\\a t lit* dam^ditt'r 

of l»lnmd/i- oi the A\al\.ii*a ia'‘)dv Is * iiLnin'opI to hisson I’daudadas 

ol the l\n<l!a\a!*u taimlv, an*! msos a t‘ -pp* re«'i'i t<i one of tlie easto 
lu'L’uar" w ]io calls aloinl < »o\ ind The ni’ 1'- t il hoi asks iht' ho^ ks fat lit'i* 
f.o a loasi. At a l#''Jroilial iln irn 1 ^t.s b.*ior.‘ h-n falht'r’s lioiise 
and tho b «>’s lailnr pit-ont.-' her AVitha i*>ho, two hodieeelot Im-, 
and an ear orniimnt. d’ho o’.rl m dn--.-o»l in the lu'W i*o ])0 and 
broiioJit to ill!' i-<»om win i-!' til-' em'd^ are .-ealetl, and a married 
woman lay-, in In i' lap a e'X-.imnn fue diy ilalos, live bt'telnuts, 
lw'» lenioim, live plantane, and a handhil id’ nee. |{oiel is st'rved 
and the oiiost^ witlnlriwn d he oiil’s lalht'r treats the. Inyks 
father to a Ic-ast t.I' jm/i.- ta- smjar i-nlly-p..lies and hoih-d ^r.'iiii 
]>nls('. ddieb<i\ ks fal iiei* fixes 1 he m in iaLje day wit h Iht'help of a 
liralimaii ])rie.sl and .s-'inl-; woi*d lo tho ojilks father. d’wo or 

Ihree da} s before llie d.iy li\o«I lhe; 4 iir., fatlu'r with a party of 

frieinl.s Lfoes to the boy’s vilkno* and js lodo’ed in a sepai’ato housm 
< )n file day thev arnva they are h'asied al (lie hoyks. In tho oveniut^ 
the boy and jjfirl are riihlied with iiirmerie pasle. at their own housos. 
N(‘\t day five marriod men from (*a,eli party bnn^ a sajilitij^ and set 
it bofortt tli(* house as hmuhn' ijinulih or tht' marriaict* boolh-pole ami 
set up tho bootli. Wlii'ii tiny liavo raisial tin; booth a marriod 
woman wavt'S a lamp a’oont their faces. In tbo eveniit^ married 
women of lioth parties to a ]»otterV, j^Inc him foiirleeai pounds 
of millet aud djt/. (2-1'/&*.), and brine- thirty-two large and snuill 
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rartlicn vessels. On returninpf from the potter^s house, they 

Inithe the boy aiitf his iiiotker {iiiil the p^irl and her mother. 'J\vo 
pieces of (lirejid are tied <0 the. wrists of the boy and ^irl and 
two other pi(‘C*es of tliread isudi witli a ])etelnut to the wrists of llieir 
inotliers. Married woiikmi wav(‘ th(‘ Ifini]) ;uid errnins of rice; about 
the boy, the nial th<*ir moiliers, and thnov the* ri(*(' as an 

<)ff‘erin^ to sjiirits. 'Die lioy and Lorl are taken to Jiow to tlieir 
hon.s(‘i^od.s and to tlie soniMr'-, of tliei*- I'.irnila*^. Ne\t day th^* bo} \s 
fath(*r sends lor tin* Li'irl, her [laieiit'-, and Inn* kiii'[)o<.|i|i , and lliey 
bi’in^ witli ,s/it rtn/f( or \< rMin-« Mi m ;i b,ijr;b(»'> b i-lxot 'J’Ik* ]>oy 

touches the baski't, and tlio iM-ko* 1- iak“n iiii<. tla lnin~»‘ where ti\o 
niarrii'd women from tin part\ an<l {iv«‘ iiom lii.* i.''n I'-' party 

(‘at the verimcellL 'IMn' b(»\ lo'C- “ii a bnIl<M k in ‘■latr To \\oi*vliip 

the vil]a.;^n‘ M.'irmi. Ih fMM li-* n tiirii' tlj* eiri dn -m d in a wliile 

robe and a liodna*. At t lir t mu* 1 .t mai'! i mt* t lie brid( ero. mi ^>tands 

facing the bride win* e -tandimj mi a low m n Imsket 

containiriLr millet and ; / ( ' u «. b* loid the (••iipli* stand (mui' 

iri.irrii’d womi'ii \\itli t In'ii* ^••e-'iid lit'Lni' rai ed. and a e ’o.n ilii'ad 
inoiriU'iUMl Willi milk a'.d ilaidad b-non 1- p.i—<i ji\r iim.*- lomid, 
and each tiiiK' i-' liilelii'd nil \>, tbc tin-j- S’ in ilu* niaMitd w-mi.*!! 
d’his thread w it li In e-t I’and i*- eiit e.t m \V'• ]>i'‘'‘t - tni.-pie'*.* with 
a bit of tnrmerie loot e te-.l tn.* ].* id* lo’* - r'jht wia-t, and 

th(‘other wit li a bit < •!' ( ni m<‘i u* i*., t i-• 11.* b’*id.*^ b fr. Aei’iiiii 
with a central ttirmene ei*..- ^ jv h Id b* 1 w** m th''i:i, d the ()''hi,irn 
prii'st iH'cites marna'je \< ro - and tli •})- ” i*"- '-I n *<* tb,‘ 1 ..nple, 
Aftc'l* the m.irriam* 1-^ <'S oi* I A ' •/ > i i .a'lb 'Itieej- a?-' ide. 

One IS called I hi' bi’id V ' A / ., and 1 !•• 'ibii'tl.* b’" I lo ■ .mV ■'•A on. 

Each <db‘rin<^^ e.)nvi>l'> i>l tuetit\-l('. y»-/N <•! ''UL.n 1 •-I -p-ili*‘s, 
tliree ])onn(N ol n. <• b.-il.*.! and -Tiaim* I, .I’hl time ijiiarit r-^ of 
a pound of ehinlied i' '1 in* di^b 1-. "baiedi b\ the lind * and 

five manned w-anin d Iwt if it* n uh m In *• naim*, and 

by tlie brideu'r-•! ,jn and li\e \\ >n * 11 • ♦ h'^ 1**^*‘‘> made lu 

lus name. I'iat h ol ili** w.tn't n wh* 1 e lln* I u ■ a LONon 

J//. (A a.). Atlei'uard- tin* bi i le ,0!-I bi 1 b- l'! •' *1 n ]tla_\ at odds 

and eM'ii*- w itli inrmei-i.* 1.1. .1 and t!'i.*w rc «;p iwdm* •-n « a* b otlier 
In the even in ij['t he bride a- e! brMb'ji’• v,>a!ido'i.i bid!. u k, cr*' to 

tvorsliip the xdlam* Mariiii. W lie*i tbi \ rriurn a cai-n. d wimian 

wav <‘4 a lamji and ner .diMut 1 h. m and l br«>wtin* ri> o a wm v As 

tlu'y enter the liimv,> a mariied ki'e\\'»man «-t tli.* I •: n b litouih 
J iolds fast Ills feet and d<'os n-.t allow limi to i^o neid he prortii'^es 
to fifi\(‘ his daiiLrliter to lirr . .n m mann.s;^’-'. I'ln* bndo a’ld hride- 
p^room tjfo and sii th-' left a^nl t<* tlie riL'liT ^-l tiu* hrideero.mds 
intd.lu'P. ddiey ehan^e j'laee- fl\e time'' a^id eai*!i tilin' the sur- 
roumlinur ^^ome^ cry on. //■,'Ao/ /vo//./,/'/. that 1> the llowei lieavy 
or is the fruit lii'avy. AiU'r this tin* bndi'd mother liamK her over 
to tlie bn’de^^’room's motluM’. As amoiiLr Hobas, w hen a I )ambL;-dasar 
has a family of dani^hlin's and 110 son, lie keejis oni' of bi>, dauL>hu*rs 
unmarrit'd. »She llvi's a--a pros* itnte and is called Ila-^M or Kasbi. 
1 ’ r chilJrt‘11 inlieirit lier fallicr’s property. If a Kasbi has all 
danj^liters and m> som she also keeps one of her duiiL'liti'i s uuinarried. 
Dandi^diisars iia\e no ci'remony wlii’ii a ijjirl eonies ol ai^e, but hold 
woiuou iincl(*aii for five days durin«j^ tln'ii' monthly sickness. 'I'liey 
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burn tlioir (load, and liold Mk* f.niiily impnro for ton days. After 
death tlio body is waslit'd tiinl laid on its back, and frankiuccnse is 
burnt in front of it. When the Oshtam priest coinos he drops a 
little basil leaf \vatt‘r into th(i month of iho cor])so and gives a sip of 
the water to e;ich of the four men who are to bear tln^ cor])se. The 
lieir walks in front (d th(‘bier (•arr\ing a.n eaithcm tiiv-pot. After 
the body is burnt the monrn<*rs and tiers who go with them to the 
burning ground bathe* and rt'tnrn to tin* lionsc* of mourning. The 
lu‘ir dismisst's ih(*m with tin* lu»]»e that tliey may not again have to 
conn* to his house to eari‘\ a e<»rjwe. On tlie fifth day the heir 
gathers the aslu's and nnluirnt bniios and thr.'Ws tlieui into wat(*r. 
JJe e«»w(Inii'j" tlie spot when* tin* body w'a^ burnt, and the jiriost 
w(>rsln]is It W illi sandal ji.i^ie, oi riee, ami flowers. A goat 

IS kilk'd, some of its Ih'sli is I'onked, laid on the spot w'here the 
body was Imnif, and given to all men who are pT*esent. Tlie 
jnMe''t is piv^'eiitod with nndre*''^* il l(»od and iiiom-y, ami castt'iiu'ii 
an* led in tla* exemiig ( )n tlu* (loM-iitli day a m>at is killed, 
Its ilres^'i'il lle^h i^ l.iid on tlie spot where tlie dead breathed his 
last and in tlu* istmiiur ea^^te ]>eMple are fed. On a lucky day 
"Witliiu i lie hr-t nio’ith an image m tlu* name of the deceased is 
wor-'hipjtMl and caste poojilr ai'i* b-d on or ^iigar roll)-polies. 

'Pliey are bound toootlnr b\ a stroijo* easi(‘ fi‘(0ing, and tlujir 
s<»eia] dispiiu ar- imjinrrd mto ant sriiltd ai meetings of the 
cast(* ciders umh 1 tin 1\ ii‘,ma.niii or lic'-'lman oi his r(‘pr(‘sentative. 
A few sol'd tin ir bo\v to ii >ol and Mko f now pursuits. They 
show no '^igns ot bc-uenne tin ii condition 

Da'saTS, "i* Ma\c*' an retinaet] as niimbonie/ T-hl and as found 
scattcMcd all o\ei- tin dntint in "imdl niindiiis. d'liey arc* said to 
lia\(’ bi-en reeinited lioni Kablnj-M-" or ii le'niien, but Kabligers 
do not e.b fioiii tin ir lian»l^. d’ln-v are '^anl to have* eoino from 
Tc-laimmiia bcirenie'and to }ia\e v^^tlled in Ibj.ipur. 'The name's in 
common n-c amoni' immare Ad\c-ppa, IJ.d ippa, I>liim.ip[)a, lianrnappa, 
and II"n''iie.ui j , .md .mnmo Wi.iimi II.di, l’>liinii, tdrji, (liirvi, 
llamii.iiil 1, l?;inn, >!iivhmj*), >’a"i'il, and \ eli 'Tin') liavc* tw’cntV'two 
surnamo'^ Ijim'j’in.iv rn, ( ’hinm.iv rn, (’hintak.dvarn I)a<rn, (buitalvaru, 
(loralwirn, (JiiraKarn, I Ianni.i-ani\aM'ii, liiti\avni, -biLbeniyavru, 
Xanialtai'M, ICaknuiv.irn, Kam liak.onv.irn, Maddc'binvam, 
^lalkaiil'in \ arn, M.ii ai hi\a\i ii, XmliNavni, I hi iiyavi'ii, Shirmavi'U, 
d’inma\rn, Udd.nii. and riiix'ivni. Pm-ons bc'aniig tin* same 
surnnme imw not inlcrmarrv. aiednidod inio'l’irmal J)asars 

and (iand Dii'.ir- vviio (at toircilnr Iml do not inlernmrry. Tlie 
(*au*'e of tlie sjdit isth.it d’ji m dda-.irs allow llimrwonn'ii to (*arry 
on prostitution and take ]>jrt in pla) ami danc‘(*s ; wdiih^ the 
tland Da-'Mis in actinir giM tin woi,ioii’- p.art- to boys and have no 
mimarried women. 'J’Iie\ chf 1 « r Inf le tnui] I\ablig^(*r.s (Svcept in being 
wilder and inoi'eaeii\e Tc*Im.'n i- s.nd to lie* tli(‘ir home longue, 
but they speak Kanai-e'C walli moic* or less ease* out-of-doors. 
'rhey seem to ]»reier living under lem]ioraiy sluuh'.s outside the 
village like (dn-adis or w'amhring Imki'rs d'hey Inive very 
littlcj furiiitui(*, thcmgii tiny .sonic*tlines ew’ii do?n(‘sfi(.* aniiruils. 
''i’heii* oribnaiy food 1*^ millet, ’:]>lit ]mi1s(*, and vc*g»‘tahh*s. 'Jlioy 
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iiro modorato oators, and poor cooks, their holiday dishes bein^ 
or suf^'ar roily-polios, or su^ar dimijiliugs, and tthf^rfiyn or 

voriiii(*olli. They cat moat except beef and tame and wild pork, 
and drink liejuor when th(‘y e;i‘t it cheajx They eat ofunm, dunk 
liemp-water, and sin<>ko hemp ilowers. 'i’hey kill L'-orits in h<Mioiir 
(d the Musalimiii smtit of Vamniir in Dharwar and of IJas^an and 
liussain durinj^ the Moharivim. 'i'ln* men g'enerally dre^.'^ in white, 
and the* married wonn'ii in <lnl] culonrs 'I’ho men kevo the lop-knot, 
shave the ehm, and dr<‘^'' in a wai-teloili, shouhi- ienat, 
and head^-earl. 'I'lie \S(»mrn (ll‘e'^^ in the r-dM* \\iih<».it pa^^im^ 

the skirt back lietwe* n th** let*!, ami in a utili '•Ji'iit f-lfcves 

and a back. Hotli men and uoim'ii wear <»riiament-> in«i'-tlv td’“silver 
and randy (d‘ i^nld. 'I’he uoimn \\h<» d.ine'* and 'Mrry on 

jirostituti<m arc caiefiil <*f tie ir app**ai-ane(‘, weaniiL? e!(M'i « lofhe-,, 
atid deckin^^ t ht‘ii head'* with l.il^«* hair aini edd <'rnaiiifij!' 'Idie 

men spend S.v. t<i hi los ijt', t-! >,< a \car on then ilie--., and hi l" 

12 (b*^. l0-2^j «'n il't ir ^trnaint'iii- , the wtinen -j»mid h)^. \n h2 

(]»s. 5 - 2<lj on their \iMrl\ ^Itila--, anti *k/ !o hlo li-. ^-lO'o .,n 
t-heir oriKimtMiN. Tin n la i-‘'lita’y caliMiL’ m dancini^ and bi‘L'‘jrnii.;’. 

’hey are paid (1^. 1 i 1) IN.d- lOi ttn* e.a li plav tli-y p^ rb-nn, 
acconliMj.^ tu tin* n'fiit "I tin* 'J’Ik-v nt*\,*r w-nlk eilli<'i 

as labourer^ oi .i" lnmb iiiilnit i*, ihu-e \\!io t.wn l.iml let .-at 
their lieUK t<i lue Imnd'in n. 'rin ir m.etnd u<tnn‘n «1 m u >! 
wamler with iheir hii'baud' bn! r« main rit h t’nr, ..ml miii'l iln 
house. They prejinre .i '}>“i ide l-'i* i*e exi*-. Th.- k- I’n b. 
of li\e or maid^mL’-niit'' aie nuxi-tl \\n!i s.df 'jr-Mind t • !"i. 
powtler, heated, ami put J’itt • t III* t \ f t. a* I h}\ . dim il.irmi' wlneh ih-* 
patient must cat imi hin’_; but w eit. » neih t, ci.o im d l-nt !■■», a’l-l / i 
that m boiled /a/ pnUe "t a .'iit'd \\i»h tnr’M'-n' .ind ^alt Tilt* 
proceed.^ <•! a ]ierl’'irmanee an d v id- d am-*nLi tho e-.mpa'i\ , .enl tin* 
earnin;j's nl ])ro'liiin k' ii :oh pnxaU* pi"ptri\. 'I’ln-y .in* })."u bm 
not 111 want, and a", t'\t •’))! ''U.ad «lt'.diiej-J uintt-io* ih<*nm^ Kt. ", tbt'y 
have no creibt, thr\ are Ireo ii'.»ni dibt. 'I’ljt e innv ".‘m.in i" lr.»i'i 
March to duin*. d'liex are 1 Jrainnani.-.al Hindu" and .o-e maniidby 
Hrahmans. .Mai’iiti m lleir 'duel di\riir\, iln.indi |!'t*\ w.imliip 
other j^ods and oeea"iima]ly xeii then '>!irim ' .M-t-'l attoinl the 

yearly lair held in li'-mMii*-a tln*y//r'-r .Alim.di'.aii "amt "l Y.imnnr. 
As Saturday i> --.leied to M.iinii it m the Dasif"’ (drei Indy 
day; all bathe and w.ir'hip tin* h-Mme-im.mt -1 Ma>'ii!i. 'i'h.ni;^h 
they always bow !»• the mH m*’ .Mar.iti, ihex m \ er \\-‘r"hi}) 
Ins imaee with tin ir ».\\n li.nnl" d’hf llmtln New D.iy m 

Marcdi-Aprd, yntifjxi m h m i -n duly-Anemt, ahtl J * i.-f-i mid pn-ih 
in Si‘ptiMnl>er-( )et(»l)'‘r an* t hoir )■ adiiiL; Imlidjim Tnlikt olbtrl,.,al 
11 imliis they m*vt‘r kt-ep t'•>t}h -}>> h if ■. 1 1 i, m dnlx-.VntMni .>r>///^o,-f/ 
in March ; and never last on an\ d.i\. d he\ ha\f a rrliL’*!"!!'^ j^’uide 
<»f tlu^ Oshtam iM^fe, uIcj lixe-^ *>11 the trt'ewill olltriim'. d his 
dis. iph‘s, Is a mariie«l man, and hm olliet m honalii iry 1 hey admit 
the cxisleiiee of ”diost", but pn-leiid iL'n«»raiua* ol screeivis niid 
exc dsts. 'riiey s.iy tlcat people wIm the with uiifullilled wishes 
become ghosts, and trouble the members of iheir faimlies as well as 
stran^^ers. They know only one way of ilriMiiL*- uul i^hosts, and that 
to make tlie patimit sit iii a tein]de of Mariili. As soon as a child 
11 877-21 
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is born it- is wasbod find the inotlior is bathed, niid both 
on a ])hinkoi aiul wfirnicd by lieutod ])ads (* 1 ’ ra^s. j|, 

is fed on tlncK boiled inillot ilour and walcM* 1 ‘or the Hist (i ! ^ 
after A\hii‘h she tx'nm^ lo in(»ve atxait tin* lionse and hx ' 
ht‘r hi-nsr 'woik Jn the ('\eninjx of the Hftli day the 
Sat\ai and \\ith lu'r li\(' Miiall stone*- are worshi|)]x‘d. 
ninth till' ehdd is naineil ami er.idli'd in an obi(Hi«^ } Tlio 
elotli lump* troiii loiir striiiL’s i.i-u-ii« d from its four eorne^^^,^^ 
bo\’.X or oiilV hair is i iit. Icr llie lir-l time bidort' he ( j •. 

^^^o yiars old. W'lan a tatlu r Wi-la*' lo cut ]ii‘‘ eliildV 
tlie jii'-t time, ln'taktv 1 he < told l<» a .M.ii lit i V tt mjtle and j) 

<'11 till' lap oi I lie ii.ii'ixi rant of tin* p..d, who ( lit- tin lir.-t h 
liaii and tla n tlu w la'le lioail i'--lantd b\ tho child’s lather oi* 
it- matiina] i.i.ele. 'I'hc mini-tiaiil i- » n imdre--od ]»r<i\ isions 
('m-iiL'li b !■ a mo.d. At tl.i apo of tin, at a covt of 1 1 (Ifs. o), 

b( s pa - s till' I'e h a i oi < nioii \ w ii a h 1- t a J h d the iu tnij Tlie lx »y is 
bat hed in a -piiai e foi ni« d b\ lorn di inkimj I'ot- oi- i>i ml‘ij,is plaeeil at 
It- lo'ii- c- ! i'( I - with a t hread pa--^. d }!\ i 1 1 na - 1 oimd I hi' necks of t he 
jxtls ; a ' ti’.]i i- w a \ <'d '• boat hi- lat o, md h.- In an’ 1- -liaved b^ a bat ber, 

W’h' 1' o"' 'Min I l"dH - w h'• h t in !m \ wa^weaniio’ ’V\\vjnijt'ni 

or mil'' II..I t a Mai iiti'- It mpk* i- i'in 1 n II". Iw(/.) J’rom this 
day th'* b"\ -hi\<d le a b.iioir, .» I'-.n i- a ca-le riih* tliat 

nnh-- a b"\ 1 iiinh le'-m ih* «. j ;.m n\,ln' should not be 

s]ia\«d b\ a biibt’*bnl h\ <-00 < i f,i i.l.,.' Ui- 'riie ixx///pelieraliy 

end- with a ba-t (’i-ild maiiiaLo e tin i nlo, and w idow marriage 

is all' w I d and !•] ..ct ned . p. dx‘jam\ i-ali"Wid but -eldiim pr*ictisod, 
f.-r b<.\ ~ ai e ;d’M .\ - at .. di-' "iirii and tind ei t at dillii ult v 111 p“etling’ 
awdo. 'Jin -oaiciix o| u'll- n pai’ly due t- their eartwinp^ on 

]ir. -» liiti"!! Ih"p"',n*- t. I n oiia o ('-in Imm the bo\paieiits. 
'rin h.ix I ail 1 ii'jae. *1.' lit I ( M m* n . , i.iit anlih* ino-t local 11 nidus 
iht h. o I'ob. ir thal'in// I'hiil Inihi en-jae'menl c» rcinon} 1 he 
« a-l - a.t n a'* ' alh'il ami in 11 < n ]»n in e tin b"\ la! her jiromiscs 
to L'I' e hi 1 J It lo- I-, ill,' «/,iI 1 h' mjiiii.iLTt takt s ])lac(j at 

tin Imo aid \ hfi'thi d i\ I'X'ddiaw- n a 1 t he e n 1 and tier parent s 
and n l.nioio 1 "tno to tin b-0 ’ ^ > lil u-. and put up ni a Inui a- provideil 
lc\ I In h' - N ’ 1 1! In r. < bi t In da \ t h. V < i uiie t o t he bo\ '- \ il hip'i* t hey 
ijixea ca t( dii'in 1 and • n tin* ■ m* d.i\ lh< b<.\’'- lather als<» irives 
a (■ a -! o d ill rn I in 1 n* ^ • b a t', d «-i-e < .i -1 u L’"es 1,, tin brtdfds^ 
tw'o pot" tin bi idei'''. .Ill . t Md\ Iwo di-ln- aii' -ei'Ved inilttoii 
and boih d rn e In tin eVeniiiL* tin- bi)\ .•md :.'iil an* rubbed with 

turmeiic p.i-te, ami bim , f -tnu"' with pieee ol lunm'i'ie r<x>f.s are 

til'd to tJien wri-I-. .\t \1 da\ the\ are bathed in two .v//r<//.v <.n’ 
Sfjimres and <lre--od in rich clothe- 'I'hc b"\fatln'i* pi\es tlie 
pirl a robe and bodice, .and hit hither pi\(.s the boy a, waist- 
eloth, .shouhlcn h t h, and turban Simihir presents are made Ijy 

relations to the b'ty and piil d’he lir.'diman ]inest makes the boy 
ami L'lrl sit af-trnb'ou a lioia/outal nmsal or woodf'ii jiestle with ail 
iron knol) at orn omj^ ;m,. tlie liems oi tli('ir pariiKMits topidlier 
into .a knot lie toll.- the bndeproom ii.) toneh the ntniKfdlsiit} a ov 
luek-p i \ inp in-ek laee, which Ik* 1 le ■ to the iieek ol tlu' bnde and forma 
fi 'iiirf/i iir sijuftie loiind tlii in Mdie pi u ‘ t drojis 1 le.o on thn |>air, 
the j^iKMts tollow the piieat’s example, and tlifi pair are "sveilded. 
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urn mod spi.^rj 3 (| iriu.sis witlidr.uw. Likn other Tolui^n peoplo 

or hold a curtain hctwccii llio bri<le Jind briih-ji^rooni. Alter 

veruiicO|j^» jujirriod pair l^o on a bullock or on bad to worship the 
und drii;\.|.',.jjtj^ On the llurd day the irirl riiid her relation'- are 
licinp“\\.,_|,,] roturn to the ir home When a ‘.‘‘irl coine.-i of atre she 
of tln‘ -iiKdcaai for lour tl i.\ s ami bathed on thelilrlida\ 'I’o purify 
Ilussaimi^. ^old pow<ler heated and lai<l on lier tonirue as il to 
rind the After this tin* trnl and lur hn-b.ind ar(‘ taken to worship 
shave t^.Q Mjiruti ; and on the jlr-1 lucky d i\ la >_''m t-. 'ive t <e'ether 
and lit jind \\ifc. No <‘erein‘'uu - ar» j>(rf"rnu‘>i iluriUL'’a wonuiii’s 
tlie wkijcy^ 'riiey burn tlu' dea<l and«"n-i<lor theiaimlv iiujuiro 
and days Aftei- deiih l»un* i i- ruliln-d - in the hoad, an<l tiio 

is wa->he(I and plae<'d-itt icj'a'-ain-' a wall an'i dre--o'l in a lull 
suit of clothes If ih'‘<h ad i- a man, th* Katfiman! # ri*a-le head, 
or 011(5 of Ills kIn-^me^l, mark- n-lii-w \^ith th**/, ».,/ *.i-i lii'ce npnf.'-ht 
liiKM and ]mts a p-u ket <>} li. toi l.‘a\. - int** it- in*.nth o 1 h*' d* ad is 

a woman whose hu-]»ai"! i- ali\e, i^ dn . d in fiu it-nal i obc 

and 1 ) 0(1 ie(‘ and her br lU i- ma: k- d u i’ h \ * rm II iot| ; a ^\ ido’A}‘iv w 

is not marked with \ermillioii W in n th-'b'»'!v .-di*--eil md ]iiaefMl 
against the \Mill the p"r-*'n- wh" lr\t cene to nan tie tnu^'ra!. burn 
incen.s(‘ before it and -inL” a -ee’’ in p’\.i'e < i \ i-'nnu d'la y tleni 
carry the bod\ to th" biirii’i'-j' pl'es* m » b’ank"[ o: worn L*k»tli. ddio 
heir carries tire in Iront o*' tie b ul %, .ind uk"n tie 1* ly is i.i arly 
con'sinned, tile pal t \ b.i» h" an i e\. r\ e,.* . I »}i<’nthi - r, t , \^ at er 
a little tnola>-(‘.s broiiLdil 1 !•■ -ni t h.- le i d’- le • i-" an'l j ;'v n to t ie-ni 
by the heir. Meaiiu In!" tin i- • ..AdM'L"- d, ,i" 1 a I en;. i- pkieed 

on tho spot wlnre th^ por—n «li"d \\ imn a'l leMicn, the heir 
Sprinkles watei* on them out o{ a tliMikin-j p"*, th -x -inj a s,.n'^^ in 
}) raise ()1 \d^hnu,.^nd tlie lenr di-n.:--e- t honi wi: h t in h -j •" t hat t hey 
may iie\ er h.i\(* t** e 'iii" lejain t'l In- le'ii-e t > i \ .« l>' 'dx. In llie 

evening the four corpse-be n"»•- tn .i-ked le the le n* t > 'line 'xiih 

him and are ltd on txvo p •und- of lat t' t hi rt iiii ninir to i h".r le m-es 
the hearer-i iiallie and arejnii'e On t i’e l inr-i . lax tie icburni b 'iios 
and ashes are gal hei "d and a s pi ir- in mnd i- bn.!i • »oi tlenn oii 
the spot where the b »d\ xxa- burnt A j‘■ it i- kib" !, C- ile-ii is 
dres^(nl at tho decea-ed’s ii u-", and lie- i • I.n e ui- < >1 t h" d"e‘a-t‘d 
and the head of i he e i-te l ak" somr oi tie* ih*-h aiid eo .k"il net' 
to the burning ])laee, lax them oii the m-xxlx m.i h‘ l unb. and 
oat all that l-^ left d’h'y i*"tuin lenue, h'lx ing lie- re-.t oi thi" 
food behind them, and on ileur i-elurn are tuatt'd to a lea-t of 
mutton and cookeil nee. DnrriL’ tin tir-t vear on -luy Convenient 
day tho heir kills a coat iii lionoiir »*f In- hou-e-g’* 1-, and .i br.iss 
imago re]>resenting the dead is addl'd to ihe miminu-t»i iliegods. 
Tho casti‘-peoph‘ ari' askeii to a dinner, ;ind the heir i-' trei'd troin all 
impurities and is allowed to mai-k his brow xxitli the »/■»/// v<r ilireo 
upright liru'S wlneli he has not ap]»beil siiu'c the death. 'They have 
a headman called Kattimani who with llu‘ help of a i/'ou/ or t(‘aelu*r 
inquires into and settles social disputes. riu'v do not send their 
ch* Iren to sclnx^l. or show signs of being anxious to xinpruve their 
state. 

Domba'ris, or Tumblers, are returmul as numbering l‘JO, and 
found in small numbers except lu Mnddebihul, They are said 
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ioliMVc f*onu‘ from (Jnjiirnf-;in(l llic MjinUliii. foniilry, mid M.r(! divided 
nilo (uijjirMt Kolliiitis, !>nks1ini KollidliM^ mul Aie Kolliatis \v]k> 
lu'illi(5r cmI t(»oi‘tlier nor int(M*mm*rv. All of tlmm, (iiijfinit 

Kolli.itIS ^v^lo cliiim njij])nt desi-ciil mid In'.'ir J{;ijpnt nmncs, eljiiin 
MnnilliJi di'scfiit mid lu'm* Manitlui siinimiies, as Uliorje, (Jjin^lc, 
Jiidliav, rlam1>li‘. Kale, JMnsle, mid N'adav. Persons lieariii^ tlic 
smile sni-nanu' may upt Intermany. ^I'Ik' names in (‘omnioii use 
ariH'iit^ men ari' Alia, A|»|»;i, i>;i}»n, I );i(la, .•ind I lanmfinl.'i ; and anion^ 
^^(mu‘n r*ayja, Iklli, (ianLia, K;l'^lli, and Koyna. ^riiey are tall strfiii^ 
and dmk, and l-u.k hlu* Maratlia''. 'rii(‘ women are like tlu' men, 
e\t*e}»t that t hoy ai e rather slimimM* d'he Ai’c and Dakshni Kolliatis 
speak !ilaiatln ami tin* (in^.iral Kolliatis s])eak Lad at home, 
wliieli is ]irol»Ml»ly a South Liipirat dialeit,and ;dl of tlnmi speak 
Kanau se .ihroad. Lik«‘ oiIm*!* iNamlmiiii^ li ihe-- they live in huts of 
1\\ iir mattino in tlie out‘-kirt> of \ illaot*' ami touns, 'i’he ‘'ides mid 
hack ol iho hut are elosial }*\ thio(‘ mat*', the front is opiMi, 
and the io]» i'^ eo\('T’e<l 1)\ a ionrthmat. I']ver\ family h;is two 
hilt*- one lor lookint^ the other hn- sleepino" and sittiiio. 'i’heir 
hoii'sc oniids ntelndea ft w pati lied «jnilis and h’lanktds, a feu ('artlien 
\eNM-|v, ;ind one »r tuo natal driiikniL: jiot', mid dnini,i| plates, 
'riioy I'eai and Inn-, and k« t'p a-'^e*- to carry ilanr huts and 

liou-e ijo<.tL hoia ]>}a<t to place, 'rin me fo'eat e.att'rs and ])Ot)r 
t o. .k^, (k 11)0 i'< n I o‘ j'li.irpaiMl -tnir tin he-. Their e\ t'r\-da\ footl is 
niillot hji'idand.. •'hniui « n li hoi hrie ed < hill le^-, onions, o'mdie, 
ami w dd herh d'h< \ t at ii-h and il* --h, v\< < }»l I»ei ) ami ]ioj k, drink 
toiiiitix lM|noi,aml 'iiioke-a limnji-llower». Kvtnyyt'.'ir on 
/♦e 'lilt in Soj»t* mhe 1 -1 k'tol.nr th‘‘\ olh*r .1 iroal to tin* ^othless 
> allaiiinia ami afli t*onenni! theanimal < at it- ile-h. 'Thty haihe <inly 
oiM t a uei k fit In r 011 a 'I'lie tl.i\ ora Ti ida\, and w liiMi llnu bathe they 
uoi'sliij) ilieii- hon''(' ood'' Tin* men t ither koep or -.ha\ethc topknot 
jiiid ut*.ii the nion-tjn*ln* 1dn \ dre--'in a short u ant dot li, a jacket, a, 
slnmlderth't h, and a head-varl 'riieuonen u ear t he li.mr rn a back 
kno!, and di*t -s in a lull Maratha rtdie )>a'=-in,u’ the skirt back liptwoeii 
thetM*t,m:da btidneuitlia back .and--hort -leexcs. .Most of tli(*ir 
clothe^ ai*e jjri\en tliem in ]iresj n-. liotli men .and women liave a 
feu bras- ;,iid -ilv»r (*ni‘nin nts. Kveejit prostitutes, men mid 
wonn'71 are diri\ in tlnar drt*-s. A-a da-N they are orderly and 
jjoodmitnred, but tliriy mnl ‘_''n( n to drink, jvrt* Kolhritis ]ierform 
their leaf*- on ,a .sln^de npri;.'-ht }>oh ; their \voMn*n take lit) jiari in 
I lie ]ierforinane(*, rt*m.*iin at Iionn*, and mind tin* house. JJakshiii 
Kolh.atis make ainl *-<'11 combs by da\, mid perform as tumblers Jit 
nifrhl, e.ariiJn^j d.s. t(» H).''* in ,a sinole performance. ^1’ht‘ir 

women take jiart in the jierloriiiam***, but do not praeti.se ptistiUi- 
tion (nijai.it Kolliatis art* mostly 7*o])(‘-dmie(‘rs. Tin* appliances 
of ,a rop(' <l.inee .are a drum, a lliite, a leatln'i* str.ap, mid five poles 
Jifteeii to twenty teel lonir. Tiny make tuo stands etieh of two 
pole.s cro.^seil on each otja r mid pl.-ici* them at a distance of twenty 
leet One end of I he str;i]) is lita] to | ht* fop of om* of the stands, and 
the strap is earrn*<l to the other stand where it. is hitdn*tl f)ri the top 
mid the remaining'- part is left. Iian^^iii^to the p’onnd. A man or 
uoman puts on shoos and dimhs on to the stand by tin* lianginfj 
part ot the Jitrap. lie tlirowb down hi.> blioesiiud walks on the strap 
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from Olio end to tlio oilior, Iho l)0(ly with n, polo hold 

lK»ri'/ontally in tho liiinds lie lays ri plattor <in the sti’Jip, Ixnids down 
till his clii'st is in tlio phithM’, draws his fe(3t ovor liis hf'ad, and in this 
]>ositioii inovos tho plnttor I'nnn ono ond of tho strap to tlui other. 
M'hoy perform many oiIum- f(‘ats Imtli on tin; strap ainl on tlio ground 
and earn J.'f. to £1 {]{< 2-H»)ji day. Sonu* of the women are dedicated 
to Yallamma and jiract i^c jn-ost it ution. Jioy^i an<l girls arc* train(‘d 
to tumlilo from tin' ago of five* and are good liinihlei'N l>y eloven. 
'J’lny make le^^^ by tlieir tiimhling' Mi.iii tli(‘\ ii'.ed to make and as a 
class a,re hadlv off. Tiny perfoi-in on any day O'-pi'i-jally on lioli- 
days when tiny hav(‘a clianee of oMthenng a laig'- (‘p-wd. 'kliey 
like to rank wit li Mar.-itlia', Imt M.o.ithr'm do not (.wn them and 
have no cfiinn'ct i« »n with tlnmi. <>tln‘i‘ people plaet- ilnm next 
above tlie impiiri' <']a-^s<i-. A lamily ot li\e spend- |.) 12^. 
(Its. t-tl) a month on food A l»o\’.'^ niarriao'e co-t^ t.d to tlO 
(Hs. ott-nntjj a girl’s iii:irri:ige kl to 1 o-and a doat h Js*. 

IdlO.s* (Ks l-.-i) 'i’he Domli.iri-^ hinniv-deit u - are Kliandoha (»f 
l*;i] in Sat.'ira, 'Fill|a-liiiav.ini ol 'Fiiliapur in tlie Ni/ain*''eoautry 
and Vallamma (>1 l*aiM-gad in !»< Igauni. The\ ^olnerlnlf s \ the 
.shrines of t hfoc dt'il le-. 'l'he\ ri'-pi ei Iiraliman- and e.ill them to 
condnef tln'ir mariiage- d’heN kf'p mo-r Hindu Pm-t-, but no 
fasts. 'Idii'y l)('be\ e in M.t hs ly iiu_», w it < In ’Mlt.and inek\ and unhiL'ky 
(k'lys. d’lieir giiK are marrieil between tmi and tu^he^ widow 
marriagi* i.s iorlmhlen, ]t<i]\g.un\ is allow’ed and jiia. ti-fd and 
pol^andrt is unknown 'Fheii' m.-irr'aLo- and deatli nle- diflt r little 
from those (if Marath.i''. Their .spinal di-]»nl*o are innuired into 
jiml settled at easti* ineeiing". 'Fhey il-> not -end their idjildnni 
to seliool, and takn to no new' ]mr-uii- 'I’hey .show in* -igii of 
ladieriiig 1 heir eomlitioii. 

Gllisadis, or d’lnkei*-, are returned as numhering forty and as 
found in small iiuinbci"' in H-igalkot, l»,*igev.ib. Hijapur, and 
Mmldebihal. Thi‘\ soein to take I In ir name ir-*m to rub, 

jirobably because ilnw u-i-d io -harptui and }*«di-h arm- d’heir story 
i.s that the founder of thtmd.i— e"l hi- name b‘can-i* be threw' a 
profe.ssional wrestha- and niblifd lumen tin- groi.inl id! he died, 
d'he names in common ii-e -iniong men ai.' Hahap, Chanda, Khandii, 
Laksliman, Malhari and ! 'iIj.-cMm , and among w.»mtm nhombibai, 
Jankub.‘H,'la\ .-ibai, l\a-hil)ai, K ii-ahai, Kakhm.ihai, and .'^.it nh.-u. d’ln-ii* 
eommonesf surnames are Chavh.in,'lln-iuh', Khetii, I'.ni\.ilkai*, Pav.-ir, 
Sabinki, Sliallai-, .md Siirve-hi , per-'*n- ln-aring tin -.line -nrnamo 
Jir»‘ not allowu'd t<' intei marry, ddieir tamil\ deitie.- ar*' ’I’nl].!- Hhavaiii, 
Khandoba, and Vall.-iinma of Para-gad. TIu-\ looK hk -Mnsaliaans, 
])ul. tiny folhov most MaiTith.i eiistoni-, and wear tin- -.i -ixd ihrt-ad. 
They are of middh' lunglit, dark, w ihl-looking, -trong. .ind miisi-ular. 
Their home speech is a broken (Jujar.iti with a Marwiiri accent and 
a large sjirliikling of local wnn-d- They a,lso imder-t.iiul Mar;ithi, 
’uinare.si-, and Hindii.stiini. As they are ;dways on tla- move, 
rarely build evt‘ii huts, and live in tiMn])orary sIumN on the .skirts of 
\ Mages. MMiey stay under a shed so long a- they hml w'ork. When 
Work grows scarei* tluy break up tlu' shed, ])ack their things, 
and move to some other villagi* in sea,reh of work. Haeh family has 
at least one asa to cany its house gt)uds. They have little iuruituiv. 
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except om’tlien cookiiipf vessels anti a few brass drinking pots and 
dining plales, together worth 10** to 10**. (Rs. 5 -15). {Some of 
them own goats, bullocks, and sometimt's cows, and uuniyrear fowls, 
niiey arc moderate eaters ;uu] poor cooks ; tlu'ir staph' food is millet 
br(‘a,d, ])iilsi‘, and vt'gt'tablcN, c(»sting 2\il. (I i a*'.) a head aday. 
Tlu'ir holiday disht^^ai’e ncc,^>c//.v {»r sugar i*oll\ -])olics, wheat cakes, 
ami nuitttm. Tlu'v sacrifice goats on Mthinn'in! in Septemlier- 
Octohcr iliiriiig the rrn m, and s( Miiet lines on //e/i in !March- 

April. ddu'N a 1 * 1 'not bound to ]K‘rforni an\ nli‘s before eating Roth 
nil'll and w.nneii b.itla* on Sunda\s and rne>da\.'^ once or twice in a 
fortnight, ainl wo]*^liip the house-god^ on thosr ihi) ^ Thi'y drink 
liipior, .soiii.' of thrill to e\<‘L‘--<, and hrni]i-\\ ati'r, '-inoUc* hi'inp-llowers, 
ami oecasnaially ('.it opium. 'IMir nit*n ‘'li:i\e tla* head except 
th(' top-kiiot, and wear tin' inon-taelie and whiskers and somo 
wear the b'*aid. 'riu'V are shabio in their drt“'>, the men 
w('.Mnnij the wai^telotli or .'Inw-t bre(‘-h-'^, thi* ].iek('t, tin* coat, tho 
shoiilderch th, tin* h*Md''C.irf or tin inrbm.and shoi**''or sandals, 
co'-tiiig to bU ‘IN. 1-S;a M'.ir. Onlv f he w i ll-to-do have a. stock 
of clothr^ for In'bd i_\ 'I'lirir ornament'^ are earring.*', wristlets, 

and tw^tod ai-teinin*' worth 11 IJ** to ‘ IN. 1'I’licir 
Women tirihr han* in a b.iek km*; or j'l.o! it in a braid which is 
w'oiiiid into an opt: eii'rp* bk(* t he en eh* iit the back of a RnihmaTi 
Woinair" head. 'i Iny di«N, m a ImmIim* .ind »*ob(‘, pa^'^ing om* (‘ml 
of tlu' robe on t r ‘’’c head, ‘ind hiNing the olljor end elaborately 
puckered and tneked into tin* band in liont. Tin ir dri'-s cost-. lOi?. 
to Cl (IN o-l't) a Near, and tin ir orn.'init'Ptw Inch inelinh* rings, 
necklace^, arnile:<, and wri-t h*i-, are wort h IJ to L ) (IN. 2t)-dt)). 
'riie oiiiy (ii’iiann nt of th'* pool* 1 he lnek-gi\ing ma klaci* Nvorth 
2,^. (lie ji. 'riie no-e-rino t-' worn by ni udrn*' ami not by married 
wouifU. ()idy w'( ll-to-do Wom«*n bnv iirw elothc' lor holidays; the 
jiooror women w'e.ir the rob.- and bodice*' ilnw revived when llu'y 
were man le.l 'rhe\ aro dirt \, t lint i h s-., a iid »piarrt Nonnx 'riiey aro 
trivelbng tinkers ami blaek'Hiit liniakingand mending field-tools 
and earning alrait Is. (S | a tl.iy. 'I’Ijon aNo make hnlh's, pokers, 
tongs, ehaiii-', najN, hingos, bhnh'- f-.r eniMng and .scraping vege¬ 
tables, stn-i-np", and enri'N »*onil)''. 'Tlioy buy i .n bar-- at I"-*, to fl.s’. 
(li--. --d; tin* (piartor, and soli the nrid.* 'irtn h -■ at lO.s. (lis. o) the 
(piarter. For making a lioe they c.baige l.s. f/.s ). for an a-V(‘ F\(f. 
(d a**.y, and fora blade n-e<l for cutting.ind serajnng vegetables 
dd. (2 os*.), d’liey either ni.d<e tin-.* arlieh*'« to order or keep them 
i*e;idy made, 'riieii' women and ehihlreii help by lilowiiig the IkjIIows 
find hawking tho ladles and tong-s m the sir(*ets. ddieir trade is on 
tho declim*, as tli.i inarkt'Js fin* fdwa\s o\ei*stoeked wltli Kngliah 
cutlery and liardware. d’Ji(*y borrow hirgi* sums to meet marriage 
cx])enses, and ;ire alwfiys more or less in ih*bt ddiey h.'ivt* en'dit with 
moneylenders juid bori-ow money at a h;df to one and a half percent 
montiily intf'H'st. They nink below DIumgars from wdioso hands 
they eat, and above Y.-idars, and Ijaimiii.s, who do not (d)ject to eat 
from them, ddiey .stop their work five d:iys for Jloli in Febrmiry- 
Alarch, (jne day for Niujptnirltaml in Jnly-Augiist, and two days tor 
Dosarn and one day for Divtdl in ,September-Oetober. During tho 
first five days after a birth, they say because tho mother retjuires the 
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whole hut, ilic father does no work. At the cud of the live days Ihe 
wife bogius to niovu alxyut tlie house nud help him. JJuring a 
miirriMge, work is stopjK'd for lifteeii days j aiul after a death till 
the fimeial rites are over. 'I’hey are not ]»jirtieuliir in religious 
luatters, wor.shi})])ing MiisMim.-iii s.iints and k^ejiing some ^lusalniaii 
holidays. ^Idiey respect 1 >i‘iiliman- and call them to i*ondnct their 
maT’riage and death ccreimmic'^. ’i'he\ l'o un j»il:jTimai»'e fo '^rnljajnir 
ill the Nr/.am’s eonntri, .le|uri m pM'iiia, and I’acaMjad in liehjanin. 
Sonie of tli**ni vnil ^'aminir in I)liar\v;ir ^ > pa\ ih o- re-^pei*:^ to 
lbi.|ebalN''h!, t h(‘ M ii-aliiiaM "amt <•! th** j hi‘.*c '1 !h \ k* *‘p’nanv'of t lie 
11 indn holnla\s i-"jM'ci.iil \ Ihiih m Scpi< mlwi-Met In - and in 

Fehniary-March , tin \ air imliil'i-nt t" hi'-t". I h- \ liavi‘ lailli in 
sont li'^as Ing and vmi cln raft, and plat t pnphc’t f *nfid' H' r in 1 la- w<.nls 
of a- I »i ahman a^t r* •!< .»j. 1 \ (Ihi-.itli "pt mU ‘_lt'»hJ lb.lO''Ji))on 

tin* birth ci' a i hild ami diinne* hi- uih < ..iihii<-i-n‘nl. Vltt-r Inrtli 
tin* navel eord i" cm ami tln*tdiild ami im'tlni hatln-I, .iml tin' 
niidwib* lay^ llicin mi a in ii i "xt rr'l v nli a hiai l.ci ; a feu haw .tf 
late b(*Lrmi tt 1 ime a ( ''1. 'rhcimtluri" -ixt-’i'l-x < t .i. ..ukt i m. ’. 'm’/c 
leavm, parchctl gram, li.i:d-m*'i m l^.'-'-t-", tb \ dat"", tha e iiiL’\ r^ and 
])epper p' Hindctl and 1111 \ v d ii h (la i 'la d 1 mt 1 1 r , a ml i" h. d «in o a icd 
wht*at('n llt'iir .ind t ' o itn d i.iii’tr t a tin iiiM Itairdaw ()n the 
mormiiL'’ <•! t he lilt h l li-' e.. 1(|. n vai r "i ijtj-t <1 and a l’*' »al 

sac*rificctl d’hc lieai 1 1 •) t l.c "a* i da cd e"ii^ 1 i'd In i a*i tin Li'-aldc"", 
and Its ih*"h m '<a*\ed( i'» In- ’ I- and rt la’i.-n- in th » v* nine Ni st 
day the liead ol tin L'"at - i-m i* d a’.d riten. < hj ih*- "i xuithday 
the iimther ure" ti> il.- h.* I. <•! a I’lx. r to wa^hip warei’ Witii ^ve 
or MX mai lied u'l am”'. < >'- i ),,> l.ai k " a- }.n’-"f!\( -{ aie-', niaiks 

them ^^lth \ ermilln ai, haiin- 1 1 an k um i n^c Inarn’c ilnai and oiha’s 
them tive knnU <d L’l'iin- h aird u In !e and "M’aim d ,ilid :i liilh* 
clan tied Imttia* Ikd' ic I’x tm M"e t In* inidw dc idb a diinkino' \ e""i*l 
>Mth the riNei wa’ii* and lani*_»‘" it laam-. \\dK-ii tin* i\ianan and 
tin* iiiolhei I iitia’ lln lin'io , ‘h ^ nili tin n h-c* a xh lt. d'lie 

women eradh tli-'idnld m a \\'d,-nii-ut In xl hie*, naim* it, and hill it 
to .sleep h\ s'lieine a hiH ih\ 'Tin « hild’" laiht r > them t'a/ to 
lU.N. 1 l{s [-a;. I)iinnj tht'li**-! ti\e l k- ! he nii >i In •! pnt" on n-) 
gkm> hangh’", ami trin h--" in ilhci' !•*> ad n r w i*i i niili In r liands 
a*-'tin*}'are nnclean. ^X^aa a*!' K hai d^" ami thn h t lie h.iir f.f a male 
m* femah* eliihl i- tii-l mil h\ tin in.iixamal mi h* me inter- 

e!iang(*(i, mid Iriemh. ami riiaini.." ai-- tx.i-tml. I >.d'\-e .rls ace 
som(‘iim(*.s mai’ned hi tiiiiL* the marnaire c.a’xaie! I" the eradle. 
At tlu* .same time I he\ h.i\i no rule i ii.il girls should he married 
before they eoiiie ol nee 'I’hen- w ,am *1 s. •me’, ime - n'ln.iin nmnarried 
till they arethiri\. \\’iI-'\ns ma\ mmr\ as ..iten as the\ like; 
poIygauiN IS alloweil am! p*;m tisi'tl, aetl polxandry m mdenown. A 
boy^s marriage costs LIO tx) kliti t Us. ;is the ln)}’s lather 

has to hear all llu* marriaei' t'xpeii-es. At the betrolIi:ik tlie boy’s 
father ])liiee?> l.s to h- (Ivs. J -'Jti) bebnv the assixuihled i-astemeii, 
and distrihut I's sugar ami betel leaiesmul nuts, d'he easiemt'n sjieud 
tl e 11 ,pic)!• and wlieiit, which ihi'v dnuh* cijiially aiiumg 

tliemselv'c.s, giving I wopoimd.sof wheal e\trat<»tlu*l>rnIegroitm's party 
and to the l)nih*’s ]>arty. On ihi* niarriagc ilay the hi»y’s hither with 
bis son on horseback goi*s to the girl’s village, wliere he is lodged 
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in a house on the side of the girl’s lioiise. ife* makes over io 

the girl’s mol her all tlu‘ clothes that are to be given to the girl. The 
bridegroom is nibbed with turmeric pasii*, and the bride with such 
of till' pa.'sle as is over. On tin* same day tlie wrists of the bride 
and brulegroom are encireled with yellt)W thiead wristhits Tlio 
bride's l.itlier asks the bridegroom and Ids relat ions (o a, m(‘al. Next 
dn\ till' lindegrooiii’s fatlit‘r i^i\e> a return ii‘ast l.o the bride’s party 
and to otlun’eastc‘-pi‘o])Ie. Jii the evening the bi’ide ami liriiie- 
groom are bat lied in a or‘-(jiiare. and I'ri'sh/.na/.-tn/s or wristlets, 

each Inning a betolnnt, ar<‘ tied round tln-n-right \\ri‘»t''. 'They are 
made to .stand t.ninge.ieh i^tlai <'n a blanket w it h a curtain bet wtaMi 
tlu'Ui, anti are inarrinl liy a l»ralniian priest with the same tlelails 
as at a Maralha marriage. In tlu‘ I'Xoning niam.ige g-ne.sts are bal 
at the I'Xpen.sr t»f tlie ltridt.‘g*ro«mi’s iatln r (In ihi* thirtlila\ the 
bride's l.itlier kills t\\.i gotii-- in the ni.imago Ijooth, dii‘ssos their 
ile'-h, ami s(‘i’Vt.\s it at a ca-te-leasi. ()n the l-airth day tlie newly 
line ried eoii]»]v‘ an* aski'd to tbniu'i* by tlnnr liaends aiitl relations. 
Jn the t'Vtiiing' ‘*1’ the Idtli day the / mil <»r return pr(»eession 
Starts b-.mi tlie iinde - t(> tlu* bi idt'Lrroom's lialiingb\ the way at 
tlie loll’].le of tlio \ iliaof l’oiI. In this pmet -moh thebrnh* and 
britleeroLiiii, v.tli a i.eiwoik <*1‘ ilowrrs and a tin^ol diajilet on their 
heads are s.jalt d « ii a hoi so, aiul a "'la 1 1 i- hi hi as a eanop\ o\ er 1 he 
lit'ads ot t lie ii-ari >ed ( mpL*, and o\« r i In* li. leb nt women who walk 
bidinal the lioi "i* e in\ nm’ lainj»s in iheir hands 'j’h'* bride ’’eniains 
at the bi'idei:!ooia - and 1 (•!I 1 * 11 '' to hei‘ tillhi’-- next das On tin* 
sevtmth da\ the I »i idegro. mi's tatlior hilbiwo to tom* g*(*.its and 
g'lVi-s a ( asir tiaen . Jntliisb a't liijn*<r n .ilwa\r\ed, an\ sum 
wlni-li « itlier o1 the lainilie- nia\ ha\f pre^mtial !•» tin* e.istc being* 
.‘'JK nt on Injiior. With tin- lia-» th** iiiamaLri* le-tiNitu-s end. As 
a I'lde, all inai 1 laL’e- ari‘ jneeeih d l>y a tjoinlhnl daiiei* Wlam a 

g*!!'] conR'v of aire ^he i- lu Id nncloan for ti\i* da\.s. On the 

sixili tlay -im is batlied and ]• m Ina* husband. Her pregnaney 
is miii'kod liy no eerein«'n_\ . but -he nni-l bi* brought to bed in 

lier bn-band’s boii-- . .\ (iln-adi mu-t n-'t «lie in hi- wai.stelotli. 

A (1\niLf man is sti-jppod ot l.js w.n-toloti. ami i> made to put on 
short brei‘clie-_, wLaJi air l.dciii oil .itlm* death. Alter dralli both 
iiirii and wonan tire b.ilhrd and dies-od nidy in a loincloili. 'rhe 
]>ody 1 - laid ('ll its back on tlie bioj- a*.(I the bicr i.s home I y toiir men 
wh'^ wear notljing bill --lioii bierelir-. Ahm-tlie body is Inniit the 
liincral jiai-ty balln*, ii‘lnrii Oj thrh'-ii-r nl mmirning, sit a wliile, 
smoke tobaceo, and eo boine. lortwn d.i\ - t lu* nioiiriier.s do not 
Coidv tlicir io .il in t hr hon-r, bn! arr ralird ti< diiii* and sup by 
ihmr friends and relatu-n-. On the thud day thi* a-hes and boiU'S 
are gatliered and thiow*ij into watir; and an ollering of/i;/o’e/o//, 
that IS i*ice and sjilit piiNr boih <1 to'j. ilu^u om] jiutter, is jihietal on 
tlie spot where* ihr body WH', burnt Ji a crow lonehes the oifei’iug 
the ileeeiised ])er.s,m is 'Uj)poM*d to have lilt no wisiies imful- 
lilled. Jf ei'owxs i*efii.s<* to < at tin* oflei mg it is given to a cow. 
'idle shoulders of the bii r-bearer.s are riibbeil with milk and ehiritied 
liulter d’lie eeremonial impurity lasts ten days. On tlio elevemtii 
the chief nujiinier .shaves lii.s face except tlie eyebrows, and, in 
company with a priest, oilers balls of nee to tlie soul of the dead. 
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On the twelfth a g-oat is kille<l and eaten in a caste feast. From 
this day the inourners are free to cat anything seasoned with sugar 
or luolasses. Hut before a ruarriago or other lucky oerernoriy is 
performed in the house, the d(‘a(l ]>erson nin‘<t be gathered to his 
forefathers by having his image* added tf» the number of the house 
gods. A woman ought to rhe in her lln'^b^n^i^s Ikjusc. Their 
social disputes are settled by somti of tlie elde7''^ of tlie eas-te, whoso 
decisions are eiifori*ed (*n piiin of excommiiun-ntmii They do not 
send their ehildri'ii to ^fhod r*r ‘-liownoy sio*ii «'t n .og fi.)m their 
jiresent ])ositi<ni Illiomlx who \\o»t ]nit out •»f lt\ (Hii^adii 

for breaking some ensto rnh* w.jinior about vi.ljn._ earthen dolls 
and <»tliei p!ay-thini»*< 'I'la y'‘.it fi*<.m (ihI'.ade , hut ( diI'-ad do not 
eat with tliein 'I’hey do noi dnhT ir-mi ( ihi'-atli'^ in a))|M aranee, 
eiist(»in^, or religion. 

GolldllliSjOi't hnidlial-daiK < i", arorrtni n* da- ninnb* riiig5‘]7and 
as found in small nnnil»oi s all <>\, r tlie di"ti let Th* \ ein t<» liave 
come from t he Deccan 'ria \ an dark, i < iPl*. ai.d "t n.iddir heiLdit, 
wiili higli noNt"^ and tlmi lip" 'riini- Icni** I iiiiUi* i^ Maiallii, and 
their family godde>" i" 'Tnlj.i-1 »ha\ ini in wh*'"** hcHdUi’ f!i"t on 
all Tuesdays and I ndax - 'ria'\ are i*rd-*rl\ bin la/\,iiat"r of 
them making a li\nig 1)\ ilan* ii.l;* tla o oo/’od and a few by tilling 
land. Their only ori'iit eer* oi-.me" aia juittniu' th* "liell nei klae,* 
round the iKH’k ot a n-wae who i- the'-ai a (loi.dliii and 
niarriagre. 'Die shell iKa kl.ie*- i" jMii on at a mo* ting ot the cast.‘iiien, 
and girls are g’enerall\ m.irimd betoro limy e.-mt' ef age. 'I'lio 
inan-iage cer('nion\ la"i>r'ii’oe dai". r'.]\gai'(\ i" allowed, widow 
inarriage is forbidden, inol pol\amn\ i' indxiiown. 'I'liey aia* 
?•(•ligien^ \vorshi|iping' all Hindu g..d" pariniilariy K..lailiicg ami 
'rnljii-BiiaN am whose ntcige" ll.ev U . p in their h 'lo.-" 'riu'y 
koi'p local holula\.". Tla y ].erioim the Sat\ai ta ieiii-.iiv on the 
lifth day after a birlli, name and oradlt' iheir idnidian on tin' 
thirteenth, and jneix-o tin* l-.b.*" ..f tl.i !'• t ai*" wdieii tin \ aro twehe 
>eiirs C)bl. d'lu' marriage < eveineny i.nsnt" ot rubbing th*- biade 
and bridi'grooni with tiirmenc p.mle, watr"]ii}.ping Kedarling 
and 'I’nlja-r»lia\am, r» prating ^.•r'•< '. and thr<.wniL' i lee on tlie 
heails ot itic boy and gij-l. 'I iiev biny lln ir d« ad, ofh ; theine.Miked 
rice on the thinl da \, and ienl ea^ie pe"}de,.n ilie t liin.^eni b. 'riiey 
are boiiiui together b\ a "tr.'iig ca^te t.elimj, aiul "ittle s,.eial 
disputes at caste meet mgs. 'I’hey ih. m.l send their bo\ s to selnufl, 
nor take to irwv jnir'-nils, imd are poor. 

GosaViS, literally dti^r'fini.s or 1 \'is'.inn-loril", are retiirneil as 
nunilicriiig oil t and as found ehielly m Ibjajair. In oihei* parts (’if 
the district their number m small, d'lKuigh recruiied from 
almost all casti's, all jirofess to In* Ksliatn\as. riu'V riil» ashes on 
their liodies, do not ])are tln‘ir nails, and WR*ar the hair disln.'velled 
and sometmics coded roiiml the liead The} wander about bt'gging 
and visiting jihicos of pilgrimage. They sometimes carry Ganges 
Wi "or to Jlameslivar m Madura and bathe llio Uameshvar ling 
with tho sacrod water Some arc married and settled as husband¬ 
men. The women dress in ochre-colon red robes and a bodice 
with a back and short sleeves, and the men in the dress of the 
B 877—25 
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ordiiiJirv distrii-t cii1tivaf(n*. Tlu*y worsliip both Sliiv mid Vishnu, 
and nn;iL»'t*s w illi iIkmh. 'riicy dn not s(Mid thoir childroii 

to sell"'* nml ilu'y Mko to no ni'w ]nir.snirs, 'I’hi'y nro badly off 
aiul nIkan no ot iinpi-ovini^. 

HolCd.il sars, or Holm <h‘Vi«l(‘os, ;n-i‘I'clnmod as nmnborinof t05 
and iound oIhoIIn in Hadanii. 'I’lioy arctlio M)ns of Holm wonu'n 
anIio 1i\o by bi iij’inLZ 'I'lio^o Ib'liji wonion cai’i'V the ^'ocbloss 

ni’L:MY\ii in a ba^kol, A\lin*li Im- -oNor.il bni''-- Unob^ lixod at iMpud 
di>l:nu‘(". r.ni and i- wrapi'oil all r.»inid ^\ltll a hhf<(r or robo. 

'riiov ni o nnni in lod and l' \ t b\ |n-< •'-in i.i i. * 0 . ainl t lioir sons tin* Holo- 
dii-'.ir-. 1 1 \o b\ bcL'i:i*iL* and ni.n r\ .xniaon**! 1 iio 11 "lodasar casto In 

ollu'i r<■"]K’t t1 la‘\ d'» n«M tliil' i* li-< ni Hoiia ^ w illi v\ lioiii llioy oat, but 

Holla'' do not niairx wiili ’!n m. 

Jogers nri' i\tuiiud a- niimhoro'.j Ijo d’iioN aro a small 

(‘onoi.unity \\ bo aio (bitib b-and ri H.i-Mlboi, in MiitalLTiri near 
li.id.mn, 111 Imli. and in Ibil 1‘in 1 1 ..nd \'ii'i\in-ji ni M iiddobdiill. Iii 
Ibiibatn lb< \ liobl '.o t‘V Tai:-}f,.- i Old I’ll' n la .nm sjnaadi is 

M,n,..iii bu' ,.I! ImiIim -n <<1 I. 'v\ ’.si'* .i .i- tla'y tanin lioin llii' 

lan !.. - ■ ni ■ • ' I. • (i < I '1 bt n .; ■< ni • "O na - n n''r among 

imnai'. Hii no i: .o b, Hb " v '.'ii' a! . 1 *• \ ]om> b, I’lia'nj-naib, and 

blu 111 alb , .ni'! N\..ni. ' I’bi > >, l‘l i mi, '^liaivai, and 'I'nki'n 

Mon add /O'' < I b.m O' > o i • - .n-l \v • nani in ••!• nioHior, 

Tlioro ii;i\o t-n ' o’'‘.i . i n:.*o... In.O'iaM ( Inmadi, Hingmari, 
Kar.dolaii, Ka'.i’, M.ad.ni.ai I’.oialbn. >oI., and \bitkar. Tbe 
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Jbidbndkor" I In \ am n odor.il’' o.iioi', and |iii<»r nooks, tlm staplo 

fi'od beiijo mdlrt, pid-'*', ,ind vn-j. iabj. - 'I'liov <lo not km>vv many 
(lisbi-s. 'I bn\ kM p oij 1\ liolida\ M'nutinni 1 b(‘ ilay before 

in ^opti inb.-i ()<•!,,b'-r win n tbny ollnr goal’s llnsb and wheat 
eakn-. t o .) < .1 iba d In-v oat b-li.fow l-^Jiio-o, donr, ami eoals. d'hny drink 
lujiiorami take hemp and ojaiim n^poMally on liolnhiss. Mini dress 
in the lieadsnarf, waisf do! b, jankoi, and sbnidderdolJi ; and W'onieii 
in tbe I'tibi* aiid slioit-...b'i \i-il bodice witli a bm*k. d’ht'y wander 
througli tlie district selling eomlis and needles and begging* 
espceially cloth from the devotees of fb'tibu. 4’li(* Hatiiagiri Jotiba 
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is their pfroat god, and tlioy are liis cliief disciploK. A Jog(*r whoii 
ho sots out on u. round of vi.sits [)uts on a wjii'-tflotli, un ordinary 
co»T,t-, a ncckiaoc; oi uutni, and a .salTroii-coloiirod turban. In liis 
oars U/H' a pair nf plniii sibiu* (‘;iri-in;rs oalkd miuln'isx .and lie 
carries with linn tlie iron trident »1 .b^tibn eidied Iri'^/nf/ mnl the 
two halv(*s of a gonrd nr hlKijihi e;dh d lb Mjiall 

drum ;nid blows on u, ih-er-horn whi-ih‘. W hen n-ki'd into ii house 
in Avhicli tlu're is a J.*til);j, he />*/// iniU.^'h IJh t he c hildi’en. 

lb' revermdly laxr^ thiwn the yi./7‘d' oi li.dl 'join'd-, end sft', np fho 
trid(’nt, and tin* pe"j,!c ^^\ tla- hoii'* \\<>r-hip tliMn aeii tlie .-dvr.r 
OJin’ing.^ in tho .loji'i-\ (* ir- 'I Ina art a po,.r I'hti rale p* (t])lo 
but liannless. Tla'V jixf th** ii" tr. nb!-' and -fein to 

cn]'>y thfir life jrioi tla'iijli it i". 'I’ii'iujli I h( \ -.i\ tliaf .Maiathiis 
eat with them, tlay ranU b'luw MeiM:l!i- and J)h..nj'i!’' and alxivo 
Vadars and Kt-rxi- 'I’ln'ii' j^i a’ j*-! i- ‘b.i'ba. ’I’li* a'e li.arrieil 
l)y lirahniaii'- and iln ir filar t . r.-nioi.it - are . < .no iieti d by u 
K;in]ih;ila liainiji. d<> ift jf < n | djiin .ejo and k- ■•p pnlv a 

1(‘W fa'^ts ami in tie f, t In .* d - \ - • *' i in b/.y/a. 

or Se[»t('ini»er-t r <'ll. i lan < t « a< ii 1 .in I\ b.^r-- d'h. \ ha\" a 

reliirious te.icher oi j h. n . .w n ea * , w h>• ii \ • ^ 'n "I • Id.'. Hi' In e'^ 

on tlm onerinj- ina.l.' lt\ lo- t’o-t .pie- .iinl I'.e-.t . j,,- I iv..nnt* pu]'ii 
t(» Suceeed 1 1 » In- aiitli. 1 I\ .Jorb- d. ..lii I’hfv b.’.n i!i-'">th- 

sju ing and a-t rf !"j\ , ’ n: pi.'tt - n • 1 i it b n- n < h'».d: dd"\lno 

in Ijin'ninj* j’l'fimd- ‘ind • pla - lii-'nd f.\ j*!!..-!'- W lien 

a A\oinaii 1 ^ in*.aijill . b. d !•- i- I. [t'rirv.N. <1..\ ^ . n i" d-l r;ee 
and elanlie'l iniiioi* I J\ t!i< end"! tl- i v.r. 'b}" "h* l^jin-'to 
move almrt and .iiti M'l 1.. l'.‘r h- ■«- u.ie-. i \ Irn.. n.. >atv/ii 

wor>iiip, and t lie (di 1 M n e-.idh'! an I lar ' ‘d '-o lli*' Tx\«.lrt]i d ly 
wli(*n emt< pt*<.plt.‘arc a-b-'-l t.* onne i an.; . n -ti\.'d u'tli li\t''-frts 
r>f gram CO. bed a ml -1 tie.'d a ad I a lit il (• irl- are 1 il 1 1 ihed at 

an i‘firly a je, Init are ina'’! i*-d at iin Inn*' .i- tin le i- m nde tliat a 

girl shonhl lie niarri'-d ln.*l"’'e -he i.eir-, ..1 . \\ ul-iw n.-iniaje 

and pitlyg.aniN ar. all.-w.'-l md pra.t; .'tl,.!:!*! t--’iX andin n iihkm.xxn. 

1 n a lietrot lia 1 m» ])i eM'iim in inmio'r’'ti :< tin- jnl oi t.> i Ip- Irnn 
Some ea^'te pei.jtlo are i .ilh d a’nl in tie .r pre-i iieo ilie jirl’'- father 
sjiysthat he lia*^ ajia • d if jixi In- tia n j'it«a* oi marn i j- , I'fte! m 
served, anil t he ea'-to-pff p" ri i m- A PMM.am* ki-i- [••in il.n- (hi 
tho first lla^ tin* Itrnle.ji f f in e. i.i.’-i t . th. Innb’- b-'U-.n x\ 1 i u ii(.»th 
of them are rul)l>(*d wit h t 111 im rie i.a-tf t Mi tlie -eefinl a ea-te t^a^l 
is given liy the bo'ylather. d'ii«‘ thud ilav i'< t eeiipied I'X a eimte 
feast given iiy flu* jirl’s latlnrand lo the inaMiaje e. u i'i'Miy. 
d’hj boy and girl are tltilheil in their niarriajt' vlii‘--e'> and ii-v.* i.iaiio 
to stand in tlie marriage InitUh laeiiij' eai !i olhet in tx^'f ba-kets 
containing millet. Ih’tweeii them, a Ib.iinnan pi le-t In-hi-a eiirtain 
with a central turmerie ero-'^ ret lies marriaji' xtme's, anti tirops 
grains of rioo on the pair W hile the nee-tInfwmj and 
Vorse-rejieat mg go x>n four marru'd xxomen taki' t heii'pop'll ions at 
the coriK'rs of a sipiare x»f xxlneh the brnie ami l»ridegri>fm art' tho 
C. itre. Kaeli liolds up tht' M'etind finger of her rijlit hand and a thread 
is pas.scd live times round tlie lingers. W'hen the xei'^e-repeatmg 
and the rice-throwing is over tin' live-stranded string is cut m two. 
One part, tied with a bit of turmeric root, is fastened to the right 
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wrist of the hndegrooni and the other part to tlu' left wrist of the 
bride. After this a, burnt-ofTernifjf is made. On the fourth day the 
Brahman fills the bride’s lap an<l she and the l)ridcgroom rido in 
state to tlic temple of the village Mariiti, break a coeoaiint, and go 
to tJic bridegroom^s. AVhen a girl comes of age no ceremony is 
observed, for girls are generally not married until they have come 
of age. The dead are buried Mttmg in a shelf hollowed out on one 
sule ol the gravc‘ ; and food is taken to tlu* grave and given to 
ei’uws (HI the* third day. On the, t wolffh day fri(mds and relations 
arc* ft*asted on imiltcai and caki**'. ^^’ 1 lhin tlu* lirst month the spirit 
of the dead is w^u’shipped in thu form of an itnau'eaiul placed in the 
honse-shrino. aiul every year a mind-IVa^t is lu'ld. ('aste disputes 
are settled by the Madark.'ir or lieadman ainl tlu* Sail or Desrti 
riu*y do not >eiul i heir ehildivn to ''cliool, iind s1k>w no signs of ehang- 
inu'their nu»de ul hfc*. 

ICU-ikn. d.is are returned a-^ mindu ringhoi and as found in small 
number'- all over tlu* di'^triet. I in ir h<>in(* tiiiigm* is Kaiiarese, and 
their laiinly goddess i'> Vallaiiiiiia. The men wear tlu* io|iknnt and the 
inoust.LL lie, and the wr.inen la tla ir hair in a liaek knot without using 
faKe h;iir or tloWers IheyliVt in < HU‘-vt • >re\c'd hens(>s with walls and 
terraeed rnefs <.f mud. .^lo-t make Isi^het^ (,*ldlry jiufy h*aves and 
some cMiliivate. 'riuy sre diriv and liavi* a hatfiiame as rolih(*rs and 
hons(* ])i-eakei>. 'l’h(*ir nrrhmirv flat !>> aullet ])i*ead .and V('g(‘tnbles 
but tlu'y eat lish, and He*h except b(‘ef and ]M)i'k, and drink liquor! 
they arc* badly ofi and liave a l'»w s<}cial ninkiiig uoxt to 

Mliars. The iiieti roll a ]>iecC‘«*l cloth round tlu* waist and another 
round the head, and wcaiathird drawn over the shouhh'vs, Tlioy 
worship all Iliiidu gocN and gnddes-o-^ as well as .Miiliainmadan saints 
or i‘i/s dhc'V consult lb*ahmaiis m naming tlu'ir children and to fix 
the time for inarriaL'-e, hnt do not einph.y them t(» conduct the (tero- 
mouy. MarruiL’-C' proposals conu from tlu* hoy’s sid(\ After inarriago 
the boy hound 1]V(5 ami w'ork in his lath{*r-in-l,iw’s house till 
he has tlirc'O children. Should he leave liis w iti* uf his owm accord 
audwmh her consent lu* has make a:i allowance to his wifc’.s 
f'arents. 'The, bride and bridc'groom an* rubbed with fiirinoric 
pn-t(* in llieir own Louses and ca-te-leasts are giv(*Ti. Aft(*r this 
the bridegroom comes to tlu* brul(*’s lioust* wath friends and relations 
On his arrival the parents of the girl tie the h(‘m <.F the gill's robe 
to the skirt of the bridf'gm.uiTs waistc loth and they are husband and 
wife, Kaikadishave no hereditary lieadrnan. Their social disputes 
arc settled by caste counciLs. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new juirsuits. 

Kilikets, or Kathus, are returned as numbering 374, and as found 
here and there all over the district, and m considerable numbers in 
Bfidami. 'Jdicy are of the four w'aiideriug tribes of the Bombay 
Kftrndtak who freely inWmarry, Bagdis, Budlmdkers, Gondlilis, 
and Kilikels. The la.st three are found in Bijitpur but the Bagdis 
hardly ever go so fur east. The Kilikets are locally called Katlms. 
They appear to have long belonged to the district as they have 
no tradition of having moved from any other country. The 
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oldest paper that lias been ibund in their possession is a deed or 
mnad dated the month Kdriik or October-Nov^emher of 930 Fasli, 
that is A.i>. 1520 in the reip^ii of tin* second kinof Bijapiir. They 
claim descent from a Kshalriyn, who is said to liavo followed 
the lYtndavs in their wamlerin^s in tlu* forest after the loss 
of their kingdtnu. 3"lio names in coinrimn iiso amon^ men are 
13a]ni, Bhmia., llaibati, Ilaimiaiita, Ibama, 'raniannn, and Yalhippa; 
and ainonj:i^ woiiK'ii ]Jhiniav\a, »b‘kav\a, Lrikkavva, Lak'-hmavva, and 
Yallavva. 3'he tube di\i(Jed int.d ihoteeii chui'', out fd which 
the Hrst ten hohl tribal (jllha--. '1 h( i Ian- arc tli<- (lanaeharis, the 
Shivacdiaris, the NeLiiar" dv Kattimaiu- tin* I’.it li.in;/]''or illiandaris, 
the Shindya^ or llalmaniv^ thn oi ib>L’*aI'u iko'', tlio >Misniks, 

tin* Mohrias, tlu' ShiiiLMii^ <'i- ll;n k*ii i , tin* l)hniv--or Mattimanis, 
the Xkikiid.'i'', the l)di Km-s, and tin* 1 )himialkar'^ 'riii'-^e clan names 
or dllice nanu'.s art* llu-ir -in nainc". I’lii- Ti'ilic f»i L’aluzat ion is said 
1») havt* be(‘n 1 Ik* ork < it nno I laniM,nitiM\ \,n -iiiL'* ol I lavdi m I’oomi. 
lie became tin* headman'd t Ik* t i*ilii- and « .died lnm'>( It Sai -thmaehari; 
the otfiee <'l’ (Janaeh.in i'- !ierrdi:.*iry in tll•^ t’anidy. ITewris jdineii liy 
one Shiv.'iehari \\ lio ’hr*iiiLfht wiili him ont' N< IciiTir Fatil, whr> was 
jriv(Mi till'otfiee of KattiniKiii. d’lie IVitil ^\a^ jolmdby a G'lndhli 
of Maherirad wh" wa- L’lVeii tia* tnh* "t 1 M'IkIiilo or lili.amhdri. 
3’he (Joiidhli lir'Kiolit «i\rr l<» tin ir -Kle»'m* Shiiidya, \\lio was made 
Halmani. He wms jdlia d liy (in* >.il\a, w ho atn-rwards lioeamo 
llo^^ahivike La^ll>s tie-.’^a-nik- and M.dina-i"iin*rl them. Shiii^^-tn 
Jind Dhruvs hav« |di?u‘d tlji jn u iilnn tlie l.i'.t ti n «»!• tw» nry year^, and 
have l)4*en madt* llark.iri'^ ainl M.ittin..iTii>. dd,.* X'aknda^, 1).>rkars, 
and Dhiimalkars have -loiiied wiihiTi tht-l.i^t ten years, ddie tribe is 
being hirgt'ly reeruiud ii'din Ihallnidker'^ A ivpre*'C*iJtati\e ir-nn 
each of the'^e elans inii-'t attiiul at M(*ry Kihket mai’riaire, and each 
has cert,iin finietions a-^iLriKMl hnn in tho een'inimy ddie Dliruv 
or Mattimani l>nnes aM the wheat ru*e .and other stori'S that may be 
required ; theShinoan m ll.'irk.iM i»!ds tin* guests to the wedding; 
the (biiulehari mu'-t lmn** tin* drd<*r t"!* the marriage and thri'W the 
rice oil the happy ]»air , the Shi\,a *h.ari dl•.lw’'^ the er(.^> called 
innidi on tlu'curtain and Ik hK it In tween t he hi ah* .and hridegroum ; 
the Salva. jiroelaini'^ aloud the naim ^ «•! tlie goil and the ancestry of 
the briile and bndeL'‘ro( n'; (he ^Liiid\a ur li.'dmani spreads a 
blaiik('tb>r the eoiqd*' ; the >a'iiik stiew*- nee on n ; the Neknar or 
Ktittimani ties the hems of tlu' married enuph‘’s eluihes int » a knot ; 
and the IViehaii;^! (hies five things la' makes a sm-pent <d’ (\arth on 
Ndg-pimclvini in »1 iily-.\iigii'^t, distribiiie^ proM^ions er|ual]y among 
his oastomen, takc*s iS.s. (b’s p) from the brulegrooin, ^}iemls 2.9. 
(Re. 1) in betel leaves and nuts, and distributes the remaining sum 
equally among his caste-people, and lastly prepares fire for smoking 
tobacco at caste meetings. 

If any one of theso ofliee-bearers refuse to attend the Kilikets 
are put to grave inconvenience. Many years ago the Mohrias, 
whoso business it was to wave peacock feathers at the marriage, 
’ 'fused to perform their office. They were put out of caste and 
mai*riagos have since been performed without the help of peacock 
feathers. At present their elaborate caste system is threatened by 
a Tery serious danger. Each representative of the nine clans, not 
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1110111(1111" tlio scliisiiintic Moliria, lias not only Ills duties but his 
privileges, lb' is entitled to a eertaiu number of betel leav('S and 
nuts. O’lie Dliruv and Slnngan get only one, tlie Siisnik and 
Sliindya gt'f two, tlie S:ilva two and a \ <f. (;*d), and the 

I'iiclniiigi, Neknar and Slii\;i»‘ljan g‘'t bun* eMcli. How many tlio 
(Ian;iclian slioiiltl got torms at j»!(‘smit ike subject of a grave 
dis|mlt\ 'riio Sar (ian;n li.ii*i five, bill sonu! I*;lcbangis at 

Ila'ila'mi, Sliind\.i-> at Manejar, and \ek^.lr'^ at Kntapur say No, 
not fi\ e forlln* (I.m;lcliai-i,nih- |.>r ilu* <_*•»! iind foiii* for tin* Clamicliai’i. 
l’n!e>»’> t1u’\ a'jrte to .rnelnm !l\e lut'lniits tbi‘ Sar (.kainlclniri 
lo atti'iid ma]*j*iaL*‘"«, and d it n(r(‘ not for a. division in 
Hie (J.inacli.in eamp, m.iMi'**-- voiild l)i‘ al a <Ieadl<»ek CV'i'tain 
Hamieli.ii*!^ In-Id th.d lliui* Inad i- wr.-inj in dmianding live betel 
lints, and lOtond inaiiiaL’t'- wlnie tins nncnisr t.nlybnir. d'hc 
dispute lin- Im t n ir'iine « n K*r \ o:i» .iinl i'.ali-.iit to be taken into 
the Ikej’alk-'I {is d (••ni’l As ruin tin s aie tall and well-built ; 
and iln'ii_1i n-'t s<» bm ;j-. (Injuat llli.its art' imieli fairer tliaii 
Idiainjar- - r Ikiku- d’hi ii-si-i.i'In i- w-'ni, but tlu* beard m* 
AS lii-uu > apj'i!. ni Is iies-n 'ri--* ii oi i- -|i"rt ; but in fiiltilnient (»f 
as<iw ]i. i-.n^ O',\ i-n.i'!'. !>♦ -.•.», \\ li-• ]ia ir has nev ei* Ih'OU 

cut l‘A''n wln'ii \\ -in I- ::l tin her i i-*'! t'-iled like a Ihni'iiLJ’i^s 
but oMlhend nmn i utvol-an. 'Tin K^' k<*t'-nrsa r liasv'the \s dd hmk 
(it a Kal hk.irj <»» a (l.e-ni:. 'l’in>iiL'!i all -jM-.ik Kanare^e, Tb»‘ lionio 
tnngn<‘ is a <bai< et 1 Mead.' "ii\» 1 vsii’i ma'is Kiinarese W'»?’ds as 
///>/./ i.ir /-ns/., 1 (at .•(,! , >11'f /« j / - d/e ease in writing; 

and \<'V /(nL ‘ -'id-r < v--o ' an<I -Mf-<// /-o*/ are their peculiar 

terms 1-.I brid**'' and ])i nh-ja .. .inM paj t . 'I’lies an‘a \saiid(]*ing 
ti‘il»e a»i'l msec oss n -i -i.'* l.-'U'-*-. Tk-'S live mitsido villages 
in Jiltle I‘( ed cabin-- bke X .nl.irs -.r K -Iha!!'* 'I'lic-e llim«y little 
huts ai'e ssat( i-tiL’’ht and tin* Kibk-i- bso liajijnly in them all 
llii’oiiLdi iIn* 1 niii'. Tin* lint-' ao- -mall that tliere is scarcely 
room t-t '‘land npiiidit, and, in ».bi*dir*n^ • * I > < iisiom, t hev an' moved 
I’l'om pla< o to p1a<*i* at th'* i ml « ! * \» r\ fliir-1 m-'jilh. S-mietiniesthis 
ruK* 1 - not kept .and in-tf.nl o{ m"sni_: tin* hut t In* tii-ejihice is mo s'ed 
fi'om om* ct.nni-f.f thoJjut l-» ain-th i \ loss fo-.king ve^stds, a 
gn'id-t"n.-, sMine cNahe-, and t In* -w-b-.\ ol juctnres eimstitnlo 
t he fni'int lire . 1 ho lis i *‘tf)( k o’«*m rails inoliidos a g-mt or two, a f(‘W 
Lens, jK-rlnji- a bullalo or <.(.\s, and a iiMinbi'i* ol d(»gs sshieh aro 
u-(dto jmil donii wild pi'j bob-rothe K ihkot finishes tlnmi with 
Jjis axe and bbidge<-ii. < >n piL’’" ll«-.Ii fl-li, and the* grain the 
villager- gisn* Imn, tin* Kiiikei ln('-sj'i*\ eoiiilortably. llis dress 
is always very d< i*< iit, a he.idsoari. a waisirlnth, and a shouhlercloth. 
^Jdie maiTied oi botli so'es en in i*alls wear a ne(*kla(*e of ghiss 
l)ea,ds, and tJu* men olleii rnb tlmir eln-oks with red (*artli. ^J'Lo 
women \\(‘ar tlie ordinary robi* ssiihont ])asv^!ng the skirt back 
bf'tween tJie feel and a botlne amiIi -In.rt slet'vesami a back. 'Idioir 
persons and lints an* clean and tia'ir name foi‘ honesty is good. 
Their calling is pccailiai-. ddn' men fish ss 1th nel-s, and in the (weuing 
s-lio\v, before a light, trans]niienl pictures ])ainted in brilliant colours 
on skin, roprtjsent ing Tiaksl riiaii, llamchandra, Sitabai, Jlauuniant, 
Itavan, and many other heroes and gods, tlie chai’acter of the show 
closely resembling that of the Chitrakatliis or picture-showers of 
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tho north Konknn niul Doccan. South of tho Krishna whore 
hills and iiTulcri'rowlh !il)»jimd, 1 lie nit'ii iir(', ]);iid in grain hy the 
villjtg(*r.s to destroy wiM jiigs \\hit*h do great daniMec to the crops, 
d’lie Avoinen’s chiet’occiipalion t.‘itlf»oing. Jt» <»ften puys n> Kilikel 
to huv't'two A\i\e^; t’oi- ^\lll!l' oik* i-^ ni;iniiL'’niL’ the hou^e, tlni 

other IS enrning e'cam in iIm- vill.i‘.^e In i.jtfoinn'j' tlie [irnis of 

the faiMiiei'.s’ 'rin' Kilikrt^ h.ivo ]»rol).'i!,ly clinnecd little, 

eit'lnn* in soel.-d po-iiion op oiIiom'.i- , die'in • tin l. — T t \v. > < n* 1 lir ec' 

Centuries. M’lie (I:in:i'’i..ii e, Mill Ip.Id rtin-t’<< oi InirK in 

ih'igulkoi, ;nid llimeund, tli-u.*-!! tii' \ d-* n- 1 t dl iIhum 

witli thi'ir o\'n luind'-. d'l < Arni--. A'T :ind tin- 1’'p, \et, hy 
hi’Ceding piLi' ami M-ninj* •jnn , li:iv“ iim r< a-t d Hp imp rl.ince 
of th<‘ Klllket'^’ -ei^i't They me a eoi.ii ’ d r l.'i—-. tlnii* 

earning"' iiieenne all n- w.iet'. Kieu*!' h;.\t n-tluiiL’’ To do 
with llrahiiMii' 'Tht \ i ''idie t ?"• i, .ii** _• ' tii i j-* A< 'Ida ir 

tN\o hiidiii'j’ ilisniili'- .lie 'h'dev m.d Malmdiv i'> 

said to he h iiiii'l ' • ' 1\ I'l 1! . I . 1 .. * ! Ik 1>. .:-1 . t tl * ( >.pi p h.iri-, 

hnt nian\ ]i.i\ e 1 )n' , . !> < ’'•!.< d .r d r^! p ],• ' l '• m-'T 

d’ho'.i' \N ho ji;i \ I 11 . I ’ I I' 1 * I 11 > I . > h* r L'” it - tu 4 .! In "d.iy 

uhoilt d/o;//' t ' -li . . r h J.e \ , o. , , . J. ( 1 »;>■ al 

ami \N oi'^h 1 ] III. lie > ‘ ’' ’ ' ; h. \. . : !. ., ; 1 i n' . .p \\ ; - h p n 

'^hl'y^^ v»r-hip 1 la ,1 h a* : p ,• -i , 

polies on oe '-o'' ’’ h * ..r’e n '.i Ai._n-t- 

SeptimdH'i*. Ihiiei'.. il. .. *•’, d- i i:i_\ * 

tlay, t lie ehiet Hi-'Iiiimi k." i c .h n m* . ' h.> ' a- -:j ■ id-, n nd 
a brass imM'je i*(<| i ■■ Me j the d pj p-i ’ d to (-...N, Tlay 
kiM'j) all le.idino 11.nd , * i i .i-'". .t’oi ], \s - • toiK'- 

make pilei'iin.ii’i - i. 1’.. ' in I) lU: . .md : > 1* ii .di.c'onr 

in Sic'hi)uiI* '1 ii ‘ir pi '• * .o 11 • < !. -i n j ,1 •' ! ■ .i ! < m m.p lain 

is then ^pM’iiupl It .1 i.i : ’1 i i . p».h‘--' t" a.i,. i,u IphIi in 

Soi»lliv;i\ine, ami to k.i'. * n-- : Ici n- 'A'I i < v -r. e’ \\ In n a 

Kilhk m |i issi--. -i hs ;i •_ h. t, • ’ 'h.. 1 11 Pt, I . vl-'v p m-iir 

tlu‘ slioU - hi I\ h ■]' ! 'i 1 I . < I I li! d 1 V .1 n } ' ii ' P”' ' I 1 ' L !p .l \ . 

'rhe\ rank In low |\ i!,li. . ..I'd ih..'v .• \ pd ii- -e d !\ ■' » e }'■ m w k >ni 

they ilo II- it • .it A ! o ( p , ,. • i!,. . | ; , c 1 {y Vp.-r 

birt li a » hlid m a-l’i d I m:- w.itir, .in-l ni :li i a hiilud, 

and laul on p bed'.!< ni 1 an-• i-win eiip*’' •' lii-ii m-"l I’in m-lher 
IS o-i\en diw e<M-. .1 k' ' ium ki--", dr\ dni'--, dr\ '.miL''■!, and 
garlic poiimled t "I'l I 1 m !*, .1 nd, h r 1 i t li;' l I. \ • u.i_\", le 1 n h. )ded 
riia* ami wiiept-ti. nr lion.-d d;'\ In t!.ei\ ..i ilj. iiidi d.iy a 

goat is saeiilieed to tin y-d it - S..«\.ii .imi the v . 1 -a'-p-> j de are 
fiasteil on O'. Ile-ti MniiiiL! the l.r-^t li\i‘ diy, .it the lilnc id’ 
hatlmig, tli(‘ inoihi r'-' h iir i ’!,,p^i(.n.'d u ah eke im-d hnio r, ami on 
till* c\ eimig ol the lil’ih d.i\ Oie mniwih- is u'Viii ;i h-.dn iv Kd!i. 
On tin* .si\'l h da\ tlie inotluiT ( ha hi ^ are w a-!n d, lu i iin^ le.-nnu'ss 
Is over, ami sln‘ is allowed t" imwe about the h -ii-e. < hi i1k» 
.^1‘Vi'nth .some married women ]mt the i laid in a w ide-nioiitlied bag 
r,ill(‘d ///e/z, and name it. 'Tin' womon ai'e gi\in a mixinre oi live 
itids of gram boded wliolc. d’he ehilvi'-- liair i- ent wntlnn llu' 
first thr(‘(‘ months by its m.ilernal limit*. 'I’lu* uncle show'crs some 
dry dates on the* hi'ad of tlu* child, lirst gi>es lliroiigh tho ftirin of 
cutting the hair w ith a jiair of leal scissors, and then cuts it with a paii 
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of iron scissors. The ilry dates as they drop from the child’s head 
arc picked up hy other children. Girls are married at any time; 
there is no rule that they should be married before they come of a^e. 
The whole cost ol mMrria£»’e is borne by the boy’s fatliia'. The oflFer 
conu'S from Ihe boy’s paronls wlio s])eml 12 lO.v. to Lo (Ks.2h-r)()) 
on the marriage. Al tlie eim-at»‘emenr the boy’s father puts glass 
l)augles \voi'tli about 2 ^/. (1 } ir } i>ii tlu* gii’l’s wrists, and jilaees 
(Rs. 2] in lier haiuhs to meet the oxpeiist' ol a feast given to ])ersons 
present at the eenaiionv. ShorlI\ after the box ^s father goi‘s k» 
the girl’s house h>r the betrothal <•!* Ini^/ihnil in xxlneh he pays Ktv. 
(Hs, o) to till' girl’s iatlior ax In lea-^ls him. On the day lielore the 
day ti\i‘d ioi* tin' bee mimin' *'t tin* ni.irnan’e «‘erfnn»ines the b(*y’s 
father goes to tlie gnrl’- x ill.in** and h liis e.i--te-|)ei)j*h‘ on wheat- 
cake and mutton Next dax a mai-nane bootli is raK(‘(l and wlieat, 
a g<.»at, nee, i-obes, a bodna'i h>ili, dry < oe* m- herni 1, and betelnnts aro 
cari-ied to the u'lrl’s lifLi*-e by ih.* hfX \s l.illa r. 'I’lie l)ridi‘an(I hride- 
groom ai'e 1 iil'lieil with turinene ])a*v(( and bailicti in xxarm xvater,and 
the day rndsAvitii a e.i-^te-li':i-t l:i\ en |■>ml i\ l»\ the t xx o fat Inn’s. On 
the third day the h.u lun -ji nr lilrindai i lei ei\ e-^ ijis h) from the 
lioy’s father and-]»einl'2" 'l»e. 1' in di'^n'ilminin 1 letel l(*a\e. to tlic 

guest''. 'J’h(‘ ])ii(lt‘ and hrideLr‘’-n'*in aie dri'•-rd and ihe hndegrooin 
IS made to siainl < •ut'-nh-«*1 the inai naL’»‘ h. > »i li xx hile t he bride stands 
in the hu(»th 'J'l.e .shixaeliai i Jn'hh the c urtain with a central 
tni’ineric ci'oss la t vvexMi ih* hndi‘ and Inwdegin,mi, and rice is 
handed to thi gin“'t.''. 'I'lie Salxa |>r<i( lami'. alend th(‘ namt'S of tliu 
gx)d and tlie ance''ti*\ ol tin* biide ami hrah ni <j'mi, tlie cui'lain is 
removed, tin* hiidegixe^a paelv«‘i nf Imul in iIk' hndegrooin, and 
the Ni'kiuii* ties the lieiii'' <4 ilm I'niiph i loihc'' into a knot. "Ida; 
♦Sliindxa spri'ad- a Maiiku hirtln* cajjiln, and the Sasnik strexvs rice 
on it. When ila* e')n]ih- haxi* ’'at mi l lie hl.iiikx*t, the (Janacliari 
ties a tm-el chaplit I" th'* brid»-ji-nnm’s blow, ad<>rns the bride’s 
bead NMth a net w t)i k x*! ll-oxit*',, i ncireh*', their right XM'i>ts with 
h(t}i/iiiii^ or Axii'-tht'^ in xxhn h pa eo'^ nl tinnii‘i*ie are IumI, and 
tliroxxs gram.-' ol rii’e on tin ir he.nR. After llu* Gaiiachari, tlieidlier 
caste <»l]ice']»eaier^, ea<-lj in thenidnr<»l In- rank, throws grains of 
nee, and Ja-tly tJie nin'-t-^ -la»W(i i a x*. 'I'ln* hiide's father feasts 
Ills caste ])eoj)l(? nil s or sunar i nllx-jieln jnid boiled rici‘ On 
the fifth da\ the brale and bi alnL»i«M»m l'o on f<M»t in jirocession 
to AYur-hi}) a gnd and tla pnl's 1.it her a e.i-.te-fea.st, On the 

sixth day the bride and bnd‘*gi''»fmi au* made l'» sit on a blaiiktjt 
and to meiila'ii e.ieh nlla r’s names; and tla* brah* is handed by her 
inothei to her inf)t]iei-m laxv. 'ria* sexenth day is marked by no 
ceremony. On the eiL’Jjtji tJio liooili is taken doxvn, the friends and 
relations of each paity an^ treated to a dinner of jhUIs or sugar 
rolly-jjolies, and the lion^x-(*iit<Tiiig ('eremoiiy is performed. 
On the niiitli day the guests j-xturn to their lioiru's. Widows aro 
allowed to marry, polxgamx is pi*aetise<l, ami ])c)Ixaudry is unknown. 
W'hcm a girl comes ol ago* she is made to sit by lau’self for five days 
and is bathed (Ui tin* sixth l>y a w'onrin xvlio is given a bodioecloth. 
Tlie f/haLs/iohliim or marriage consnmimiti(jii is held on any day 
between the si.xth and the sixteenth. Her hiisbaiid gives her a 
robe and a bodice, ami ds*. (Us. 2; to the persons who are prcsonl. 
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In the fifth or seventh month of her pregnancy her mother presents 
her with a green bodice. M'ho dead are liuri(‘d in a grave like a 
Lingdyat grave and they spend 8.'?. to £1 (Rs. 4-10) on tlie 
funeral rites. When a Kiliket dies, ilio body is washed with warm 
water and dressed, and if it is a married woman the hair is decked 
with a network of flowers. T1 the dead was miirried the body is 
kept in a sitting position by a string fastened to ;i driven in the 
wall; if unmarried tlie body is laid on its back. S«. long as tho 
body remains in tlie liriusi*, it is eijvered with gailainl'' aufi bouquets 
of flowers, and with r(‘d mikI soinitctl pow<Jir-‘ It is cari’ied to 
the burial gronml in a W(U’n-ont blanke t and is buried sitting if 
married ami lying if single*. Wlicn the burial i^ ovei* rlio funeral 
party bathe and return to tlie h<»u-,«* ot nionniing, throw blades (if 
(liirva grass 111 a ])ot tilled with water wlmli i.s jilac-'d on the spot 
whore the de.'id pi'i-son breath(‘d his la-t, smoko tobacco, and go 
home. The mourners dn imt dine at home d’ljeir frumds and 
relations ask tliein to eat a iiu al *if brea'l and rhafni or relish. 
On tho third day the iii<iurn< go ti* the burial "round and lay two 
offerings, one on the winch wa-- placed on the top .d“ the grave 

and the other twcuity-hair litt from the grave. 'I'liebcj enenngs 
are of millet g-rit iui\»'d with ni"Ia-'M*s and nil_, eacli w-u-th a 
\ a. and laid on twuleavi*". 'Fin v stand far oH in ea^o they may 
frighten! the erows. If the cnoNseat tlu* otUrine it wodl, the dead 
Las left no wisli unfultillcal ; il the erow s nduvi* (*at the luouruers 
pray to tho dead. It even then th(‘ i rows ilo imt lat tla-y give the 
offerings to a eow. The nioiirm*r>> hatht*, letnrti honu'^ and a^k tlie 
four persons wdio carried the body to a meal. ()n the elownth 
day the house* is washed with eowdung, tho el-alies are washed, 
and a caste feast is given. lii'lMn* a m uitli ovei’ an image (>1 thu 
deceased is made, it is jilaeed ain-uig' the li aise g'*d^, and the easto 
ia fea.sted. As is the ease with siwaral ether ea'^Tes, tlie bodies uf 
pregnant women are liuriit, it is vaid,tM prevent the tjarudi^ digging 
them up and iming their Itoni'^ a'^ eliariii" 'I'he Kiiikets are 
bound together by a strong caste tee) ing. At the saiiio time lh*'y 
W'aiit some central autlioiaty or reteree to settle disputes. Tho 
Neknars are called TiiliU oi' Katiimani', but the (buiaehariN ‘-eeni 
to be the leading elan. 'I’hmi* name comes tir'-t in the li^t, it i-^ they 
who perforin tlio dlLsh or ]uiritving ei'ivmony on ]>er^oijs read¬ 
mitted into caste, tlu'y play tlu' leading part at marrmgos, and aro 
then presented with a turban and eoiir Every iiieiiibia* of the 
community is oblig(*d to share his t'arniiig^ equallN among all his 
caste-people. A hunti'r imist divide liis game w’lth all of liiscasto- 
people; when a fisherman cafehe-? the (hulhd/i or big libml fish he 
must share it with the ca'-te. .\t the same time he is allowed to 
Leap any money lie may make liy the sale of the iish. A few 
Bend their boys and girls to school, keeping boys at school till they 
are fourteen and girls till they are ten. Tht*y take to no new 
pursuits. They aro a contented class and averse from change. 

Ikorchers are returned as nuiuberiiig twenty-nine of 
whom all but two ill Imli arc found in Badiimi. They closely 
resemble the Korvis. Their home tongue is Tamiktheir family goddess 
B 877—2C 
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is Durganmia, and iLoy Jivcin small dirty flat-roofed imid liousos, 
Tlieir ,sta])lo food is Indian iiiillt‘t bread pnlso and vegetables, and 
tbey cat the flesh of sliecp goat fowls game and fish, and drink 
both country and foreign sj>irits. The men wear a headscarf, a 
short coat, a waistcoat, a waistcloth, and a shoiildorcloth. Tho 
women wt‘ar a short -shn'A ed and backe<l L(»dice and a robe without 
passing till* skirt back l>(*twei‘n ilii' foct. They rank with Manlthtis 
with whom they e:it but do not iiiarrv. They are hardworking, but 
ilishoncst given to drink and thriftless. Some are day labourers 
and M»me hnntm's, and tin* wioiicn aild t(» t]jc iannly income by 
tattooing As a ilas*^ they are ^ery ]v>or. Tliey worship all 
Hrahmaiiic gods and ki‘<*p the Icathng llindn holidays. They 
iv^pi'ct and em]»lo\ linihmans Widow marnaLre and ])olygauiy arc 
pracliscil and ])"ls muhw is unknown, 'riicy bury their dead. M'lieir 
social di--]«n(c^ aie ticcidcd by ni(‘ctniir- ot adult castcmcn, but th^y 
neither .''ond tlieii- i iiildrcn to st iiotd nor take to new pursuits. 

Korvis are ietun.f‘d a^ nundunng l^*li> and as found all 
ovt*r tlie district in pre tt \ larei uuuiIkT'. d’liey "-jicak Arvi or Tamil, 
Some (d iheir ]>eculi<ir w^rds are /////// t‘<»r \\atei% rti for coming, 
aiiil Ao Imi* "j he n.nne^ in lounnon u^e among men are 

Hj'iha, illnm\a, nanma, .M lila, Sat\a, Siiiv\a, and Yalha; and 
among** woint'ii, D.dawa, l*>hiiiia*v \ a*, llanniavva, MaIIav\a, Sat} avva, 
and Vailava. 'Fla y lia\e ii. ^uni nue- but filacf* liana's, ^I’hey are 
diiidid into vi\ cla-^i*", (ihaute i1ior>. Ka'kjtdi Korvis, Kunchi 
K<'ivi^, f'atrad Koiwj" Sanatli Koi\i-,and >uh Kor\is. Sulis and 
Pairad- do not o< cm in Ihjapur ()! tiic Suli'' nolliing i.s know'U 
(■.\c« pt that their wiunin aie pr<>--titule^ The Patrads are dancers 
and *'niL'*t and ]j\e .at \'\ank.jtL’in in .North .\rkot. ^J'hc Kali 
Korvis oi (Jliantc t h<-r'^ me h.ippds rare tor they are set of 
Incornuiblt tlinvi-. d'li- Kunehi or Pru'-h-making Korvis are also 
W'aiiderer-j and \ i r \ ‘'e.n-eL. d’ht} Ine in little reed huts close 
out‘«uh‘ of the \ dla L*e, and li\o by catelting game, beg'ging, and 
making hn tfi'h i,s .a- \\ra\ei.''’ brunla^ \\]r»'.e jinci* varies from d.<. 
to l(h. fits. li-o), d hey an- a ]h.t,r jtoMjdc but are not, given fo 
stealing, d'ia- K.nk.'ldi Kor\i.^ aie aKo r.n-e d’hough g’euf*rally 
settled in \dla'je> they are somewhat \vdd-lor>king, and live by 
begging*, labiUiniiL', and plaiting coiton-^ti m ba-kets. ddie ordinary 
Korvi ot thedi^tncl i^ the I^am'ub Kor-\i who takeshis name from thu 
clarion or sttmil winch In- bloW". He fouml in all large villages 
following his ^jiecial eallintr <»f blowiiiL'* the snimi or clarion, at 
marriage and religion^ proeevsK/ii'-. ddie San.-idi Korvis are all 
.settled peaceably in viJhiL**e-^. dda y eat with Kaikadi Korvis and 
marry with Kuiu hi Korvi'^. TIii y are small, black, and poor, but 
fairly clean, with sli(»rt < ut. hair, and are not wild-looking. They 
live iTi .small thatched huts pi-t outside of the village, d'heir staple 
food is millet bread, husked nidlei grains boiled soft and eaten 
wdth or w'itliout whey, vegetables, and splifc-pnlsc sauce. Their 
lioliday dishes arc the .same as those of tlio ordinary people of tho 
district. 'J^hey eat the flcbh of the pig, but not of the cow\ Those 
who \vear the sandal brow lin(*s or ?idr/i do not eat flesh on 
Saturdays in lionour of Mflruti; many of them do not eat flesh on 
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holidays, and on Thursdays out of re^^ard to tlio Pir Haji Saheb of 
Tikot in Bijapur, none of thorn t;at any flesli wliioh has not been 
purified by the Mnsaimrln blossinpf. They drink liquor generally 
in tlio ovoning. The men wear a shouldereletli with a thin coloured 
border oast loosely round the bod}^ a pair ol knee-breeches, a jacket, 
and a turban or lioadsearf. The wrunen wear tlie hair in a knot at 
the back of the lioad and dress in tlio full Maratlia robe without 
passing the skirt back belwe* n flu' f(‘ct and a bod ' e with a back 
and short slern’cs. All rnarriod wouieu Uiaik llicii brf>\vs with 
Vermillion, wtsar gla'^s ami tie* 'iiiinhjnlfinfra or lucky 

necklace. Jloth imui e.ud wouumi have, a brit'^s and silvtir 

oruamouls worth r»s. Im 1 Ties avu re'?pt‘Ctable 

people, living by se!lir/j nrewn.xl niul jil.ntiUL'* ba-kids and 

corn-bins ol col ton vteisi-, /s nr L'’ra"> for liangiiiL^ pots 

Coiitaiiiiug f<»od and tlriTik and date niatring. 'I'ln-ir c liaract crivtie 
railing is playing tin* SiUin' nv rl.m.-n. Sf-mr cf ile-m have liithi 
})lots of land flH‘\ rnbi\ai< . unmcii mind tin* li-vusc and 

help the nn-n d’lm men cni tIjl nio linr splint- tit fnr 

])lailiiig and tli** w.mnn jil.nt tin m min Im k»*t-and cnm-biim and 
hell tlu'iu. \VlK‘n tlii're i> nnh niK \\..nian in a Imn-n Imr Im^baDd 
somelinies help'* le-r in plaiting but in\*'rin ilmg. The wmiifm 
alone make tin* gra--^ '■Img and tin* bn* me A man and a w.unan 
together in six da \inakt' a '••*rn-bm \^lmdl |j *1(1^ niir' //,</*,,// nf 
live huiidrcdweighl aii<l II it b-r Ib' 1 i, a»nl twrU** baskets 
each Wurth lb/. (1 ./ ■ A mtmifian ■> d i\\ mennu* xaric^ from 
l.s‘. to 2.S. (ih*. j - 1 ) Ik'-idc'. tlnar r('’*nlai‘ uage-^ tla-y '•une.’nnios 
receive gifts from -laj-irdars an*] ntlim'ri<di p« r'^ntm t'*tli.‘ amniiut 
of t2 lOx. t(' Id (IN i.")-.*)''*). SniiH nf tin in arum d**l)r but as a 
class tlie Saiiadi Kurvm ar*? fnrlv oft. 'rij*‘y have a bigter social 
position than iSdun is, 11* rad*^, dmL’ar•^, Ihirnds, Mliars, Mangs, 
Chauibhiirsjur Dlini'v, and i-al witli nnne ut tin‘-«c(*la^s.'s 'They freely 
oat food pre]iared ly pcu]*l<‘ « f tlir IngliLr M* n n-'intm and 

cliildren work from niornnm t-'CNunimj’ 'rims aru lums diirmtr tlu? 
eight iliy uinntlm, but -nmsslial idle dnni’g tin* rainy 
ddnuT nniy holiday m Ao'./y* /*,//bn/// .-r 1 In' C’nbras Tifili m duly- 
Aiigusf when I hey ^e.'^t for thuc <iays. 

A hut costs Cl to Li \o< (IN 10-2'>t t** bmhi anil tlusr hoimo 
goods arc worth S.s. t* I’» (IN l-r>o. A birth e >^t^ \<. t** N. 
(Rs. J-2), a iriarriago Id t** Cb (IN do-boj, it^l a doath 2^ ♦»/. to 
dtf. (Its. ij -1 i). TIk'v an* I’ohgioiis. 'Thtni-faniilv dcitirsare Mariiti, 
Kallolyiippa, Maleva, arnl ^^dIaullMa d'licy ar«' "jUH’ially dcv<ited 
lo Miiruti. Ou Stiturday, wiimli m -.icred to Afariit', tiny phi'^ter 
their houses with ct'wdnng, and the women batht' befoic tlicy prepare 
the food. All men of tin* ca--te ballu* ami suiiu' of tlu-m worship 
Miiruti on their way Inunv' from the I’ivrr or pond when' they have 
gone to bathe. Tlu'V bow before Miiruii at .* distanee, but do not. 
touch him. At the same time they mark their brows w’lth 
the ashes from the' iiieeuse-buriu'r and put a little into their 
inout/hs as n prasnd or go<I gift. Ou reaching hi>nie some of 
them worship their house gods in tlicir wet waislcloth; while 
others change their waistcletli before worshipiuiig. They make 
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pilgrimafires to the shrine of Maruti at Kalloli, and to several other 
Mdruti shrines, and to the shrine of Yallainniaat Parasgad in Belgaum. 
They keep almost all important Hindu holidays; but observe no 
fasts. 1 ’lioy worship village and local deities wLen they make vows to 
them ; and are said to av'oid demon worslii]). 'J’liey respect Brahmans, 
but do not call them to Ciuiduct any ceremony. They have no priests. 
Every year each man pnys* 2 .s\ (He. Ij to a fund, which is given to the 
()^htam pri('st of Kalli>lyapf>a. who conn.*^ tn visit them. They say 
that they have a Brahman tt'acher ; but llu'y do not know wliere ho 
lites and have not si'eii him fnr y«‘ars. 'riuy ha\(‘ faithin witchcraft 
and soothsuMiig and occasionally call in exorcists and soothsayers, 
»Soon after It'' birth a ehihl is ^vashed ami the motlu'r is bathed and 
b(»th ai-e hod on a beiKtead Diinnn the lirst ti\e days the mother 
is piveii dry (•<M-oa-kia-iiel and m<»l.isvfy to ehew and is fed with rico 
and ehirifiiHl buttm- (dii lht‘ liith day the whole house together 
with tlu‘ l\ing-iii room i" ]dasti‘red with eowdung, and friends 
and relatieiis are asked I** a feast of sugar rolly-polies. Tho 
midwife batln's the mother and chiltl. In tin* evening she 
wer.slops the geddi^-s Jivati, and t.ikis to liei’ luaisi* the wave-lamp 
n^ed ri the wv.tr'.hip, under (-''wr, lest any one* sliould see it 
and themotlai and < hild sn-ken. i >n th“ iwelith day the child 
is hiul in a cradle and named, and a ba't, id which ilesh must form 
part, IS given tt> frimuls .iml relatives. ^V}uMlt!K‘ hair of a child 
IS to be cut ji'i the lii-s't tinu*. it js cut hetnre llio goddess Rdn 
{^hatikavNji. z\t tin tinieei wnrsiiippiiiL:* t In^ Li‘ed<ie',s tlu‘y set a stone 
near the I’oot of an eii-ii^ireeii tri'e, ami "wnrshij) it with turmeric 
and ivdpowder, olTeriiiLT rice, and th(‘ dressed Ilesh of a goal. 'J'hey 
Bny that if a jUH'L'naiii w<*niaij Woi-'.hips tliM ir'xide.ss, sli(‘ and her child 
will not siinbi'frem an\ illnc'S. Jn a mama ltc engagement ceremony 
tlio boy’s father marks tli,. brow* (d the girl who is setited on a 
blanket, ami giV(‘s la r a 1*1 dn* and a bndiei', tilb lier lap w'lth five 
halves of dry eoeoM-kernel, live dry dati^, the betelnnts, and five 
])lantaiiis titii:eilu*r with re<l nee. Tiie bu\’s father lavs two pounds 
of sugar beiore the girl’s houM*-L»<>ds and distributes betel. 
Tlie l»"y’> lather give^ IO.n*. (IN. “>) to the girl’s father and 
niotlier; aiidtluy in ndnrn fea^t liim and his relatloms on boiled 
rice and hadina^ that is steaiiKMl balls of dough eaten with 

nuilasses. d’lie girl’s tallu'r smiietimes makes the boy’s hither 
promis(‘ to give inm twu oi his sun’s danLditt'rs or to pay .1 sum of 
money a'< tlnar jinee Half id’ this sum is given to the girl’s 
nuiteiTial uncle. I’lieir marriages takt* place on Mondays. On a 
I'nday befure tlie mainae'e .Mondav, the lelations oi the bride take 
tiirrnei’ie jiowder and od to the hndegi'oom’s and tlie lioy’s relations 
take tunmn-ic ])oWilei- and oil t«* tin' gild’s. 'I'lll Monday tho fathers 
oi the bride and bridegruuni feast tlieir friends and relations at 
tlieir ow n houses and mi .Monday tlie bridegroom’s father leads the 
bridegi’oom to tlu' bride’**, w here* In* is sfaited to tho bride’s right on 
a blanket covered with nee J\inilft)is- or thread-wrist lets are tied 
round the right wrists of the bride and liridegrooin; and tho skirts of 
t heir garments an* tied together. ’J’he guests throw’ grains of rice on 
their heads, the vutn<j(ihntra or lucky thread is tied round the bride’s 
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neck^ and feast on iwUa or sugar rolly-polics and rice. In tbc evening 
the varat or return procession starts from tlie bride’s house to a 
Mftruti^s teinplo. In front of the procession the bride and bridegroom 
walk, dressed in rich clotlies, the bride’s head covered with a 
network of ilowers, friends and relations follow, and tljo procession 
is closed by women waving lanijis. When they enter the front 
door of the tojnple tln^y stand near it, and the priest waves a piece 
of burning cani]hor bid'oie the deity, lireak.-' a e^jeoanut before 
liiin, and gives a j>ie(“(‘ (>f cocoa-kernel \Mth a litt’e holy ashes to 
the hridf* ami l)ridegr(»oni vho put a little in lh(*ir month-: as a gf)d- 
gift. Wliun they reiich t li( hridogrooni s the la’ii[)-e:iriyiiig women 
wave the lani])s jilioul llu* he:wN •»!' the bi'ide and bi idegrooiii. 
Afterwards the lindojind hridt Ln’iK.ni ari‘inadoto eat Iromoiie dish, 
and each puts ii\e morsel' into tlu* other’s mouth. In a marriage*. 
bt)th the hnde’^ father and the l)!ide:rr(»‘'mV fath'-r gi\(' two diilereiit 
caste feasts. I']\ei-j»t llio^c ulio have imau't " ‘d‘ Abiinti in their luuises 
Korvis generally biiis tln ir deatl. On tlie eond day they prepare 
rice, cakes of wheat l!>'in, im•la-'^e'-, and elaiilied l)utt(*r, and ])laee 
seme of them nii fuiii’ dilhTent h*avt*s by the sidt* nl tlie grave. The 
rest of the food iMatmi b\ tlie s«tu and the Iw'^ bean rs who carried 
the body to the buna! ground. On the third day tin* '=on ha-' his head 
and nioustaelies shaxed and tlii' twt) bearers bathe and are live from 
ceremonial impurity. 'I'lie -on or oth* r elm t inoiirnor remains 
im])ure I'or tmi da\On ih'* ihweiith fri'-nd" and relations are 
asked to a feast </!’ rue and mutieii. iaii ly and widow marriages 
arc alUiwed, pol\gamyis alh-wed and pnieti-ed, and pohandry is 
unknown. 'riiey aie buund toLU'lher l»\ a sir<»ng ea'^te leidmg 
aud settle social di.-putes hy a coimeil of ea.-te-}u‘o})]e. They 
have iiaikii ov headmen who-.e duty it to settle di- 2 >ute-, but as 
among the Kabbg<•r^ the a'o7..N* liave lo^t miieh of their authority. 
Considering their jio-^iiidii the Saiuidi K^rvi- shiuv an unusual 
willingness to send their children to school. 

Xiama'llS, or Cara\an Men, arc returned as nnniboring oTOS and 
as found mostly wandering as earners and t(» a small extent settled 
ns hushandnien in dilleri'iii jiart.'^ of the ili^triet I’luw do not keep 
to fixed traflie routes hut mu\e from plma* to place accc>rdiiig to 
the demand for thc‘ir .serviees in gallg-^ c»f ten to thirty families, 
including t'wenty-tive to loO men woinoii and ehililreu. Their 
caravans a.s widl as thc‘ir settlements are called tihidiis the Marathi 
for baiuks. Tlii» main body belongs to the hukya stock and 
claim a Kajjnit origin. They seem to ha^e heen oiiee settled in 
Rajputana and after that in Cnijanit. d’heir home tc)iiguej which 
is locally called Laniani, lias a strong (iujarati element. The 
names in common use among nuni are Duma, Jainini, Jiva, aud 
Nara; aud among Avoinim J)ogdi, CJhambli, Hiinki, Jamni, and 
Thabli. Men add tlie w^ord h/m or brother and w\>inen hiti or lady 
to their names, ’fhey belong to the Amgot, Babisival, Bhdnot, 
Chavlln, Devjival, Jatot, dharbala, Kelut, Khola, Miit, Riithod, 
jiansot, Vadtiya, and Vislialavat family-stocks, each of which has 
distinct faniily-cleitioa. Their inarriage rules do not differ from 
Rajput marriage rules. All of these stocks cat together aud 
intermarry, but intermarriage is forbidden between members of the 
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same clan or of allied clans. Thus Dovjivals arc forbidden to 
marry not only witli other Devjivals but also with Rausots, 
Babisivals, and inau}^ other clans or Iciilsy because they aro branches 
of one stock. Their family god is Jhllaji whose shrine is in 
Rajasthan. The Lamaus may be divided into Jjamans proper most 
of whom belong to tbe Bukva elan of wdiich Bal)isival, Devjival, and 
Ransot are sub-elan>, ]\Ih;i.r Banians, and iMusalimln Lamans, 
Banians jiroper do not fake food (‘itlitM* from MJiar or Miisalrmin 
Lanifins, tliuiiirli tbe Mhars ami Miisalmans take food prepared by 
tlu'Jii. J\lliar Lainans iroiu‘rally live at suiiu* distance bofli from the 
Hindu and the ^hlsaImau Bamans. The Ahisalmans and the Mhars 
are said to be tlie remains td’ many casti‘<, barbers, washermen, 
buteliers and others, who wdieii the earrs ing t radi* was jirospcrous, 
W’ere drawn to tilt'earnvaii'^ as tli(‘ lie'll niai-kd ftir their products 
or their si'rviet*. In h'ok ]\Ihar and Musalmaii Baimins do not 
dilft'r from otlier Mhar-^ and Btinuini^. As a class the Bukyas 
or inived nn(ld1(‘-elas'> Tlindn Iranians art‘ abov(< the nvorago 
local Kanart'^e llimin both in height ami slrtmgtli. The imm 
W’car the bead hiur loinr and slia\e iht* lnc('(‘\cepl tlio immstacho 
and cwbrnws, 'Pliex lia\e I'liolliirt'Ht lac(w, vrell cut features, 
and jiroiniiieiit no'^c ami ('\(‘s. 'I’lu* inarlc-'ti (lillcrencc in sippear- 
aijct* occasionady nni'ccablo nniotie* lht‘ Lainans, sonu* being tall 
and raihtT fair ami othm*s ‘-ln>rt ilm-k-stn witli bushy whiskers 
find lieanl, is (Kk' ^o the ta"t that iinm of several castes, ami 
oven of d'lT' reni religion^, ]jm t‘»geth(r in om' body. If is curious 
that ns the Kilikets have kepi fin ir Marnilii, Bannlns liave kept 
their (injarnti nv a diah'et of it, though all know Kfiiiarese, and 
generally iMavntlii and 1 limlu'^taiii A Baman calls his own W'ifo 
a Jjainan wuin.iii m‘t hl'^ wife and a W’oman not a 

La man /'on. Where have you coiii'‘ from in tlie Bamfin language 
is/,*////«/? m/in. They live in bamboo nml mat huts or saekclotli 
tents, wliu h they jnleh either <»n n\er l)ank> or ptiiid borders, 
where their earavaii-, halt bn* water Their caravans or ffhidas 
are accoinj»anied by C'»\\.s, biillMeks, and gnats. "J’hose who aro 
cultivators Jive in small onc-storeved houses witli mud or stone 
W'alls and lhalehed roof- without front yards. Their furniture 
ineludes a few brass drinking pots and ])lates and some earthen 
vessels. Thry are great cater'» and p«>or eouks, their ])ot dishes 
being niuttrm bought from a .^BJllanll^adan biitehor, for they will 
not eat ilosh unless it ha-» r(em\ed the ]\Bi-alin{in blessing, and 
wdicat bread, co(»kc‘d nee Aviili curry, wdieal cakes stufled with 
boiled jnilse ami molasses calk'd jnnnn/f<i (and wheat cooked in 
milk ami swx'etcned with ni>»!asses or h/ur. ^I'liey are fond of liot 
and sour art!ek"^, taiiiannd*^, onions, and garlic. Tlieir ordinary diet 
is millet bread, vegetable curry, rlnihii nr j-(‘b.sh, and curds, whey, or 
clarified butter. ^J'kcy u^(; the llo'.li of goats at marriages and on tho 
great days of Sliifal and fjiikdya m bright A.^hadh about tho end of 
rJuru‘, on the day of the goddess Bhavfini during tho Dasarn holiday's 
and on all other leading liobdays when they kill goats and offer them 
to tho god before eating them, ^rhey also use the flesh of hare, doer, 
fowls, and fish, and drink all kinds of sj>irit-s when they cau afford 
them. They never use bccf or tame pork. The men have aheadacarf 
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or rumdl on tLeii* licnds, and a sliouldcrclotli on tlicir sliouldcrs, 
but seldom a coat. Like tlie Kiluarcse fanners tlioy often wear a 
pair of knce-brcoclies instead of a waistclolh, and they almost always 
have a string of copper beads round their waist. They wear gold 
or brass ear and finger rings and silver or copper waist girdles. 
The Bijapur Lanian woiiK'ii seem to dress very much like those of 
the Manitha country. They wear a coarse jietiicoatj generally 
green or blue, a coarse o]»eii-b«'icke<l bodice* (>ilcn red and highly 
worked, and a scarf or ad n't. Their ornauK'nt'' are ])eenliar. On 
either side of the face haiiir I'nie ])endant- <'f‘ v\o(»l and jievv’ter, 
ending in wuollcn ta^'^ols. 'I'hcse ]len(hlnt‘^ l'>ok as it’ they were 
earrings, but tiny are reallv I'li^temMl to loclv-,ot hair. Tin* earririg.s 
and noserings are generally small. f)n Ihe ling-f rs and thumbs 
are often several bi'ass rinL'"*', and on the* ariii'^ a nuinbi r of avmU'ts 
of metal, bone, and woul einbro-dered vitli shelK. ()n the legs 
are metal ankl(‘ts some plain arid '-onu- ju-akod, rallicr like a coronet 
with eluth bands underneatli to ])i«»t(‘e1 the b l'**'. Chi the band of 
the petticoat, where it la-li*n- r<.iind tlie 'Aai-t, tliey ai’i- l-.nd of 
sewing old regimental button-. '!*!)»• end .>1 tin* tn.-tli that eMnje.s 
over the head ami liane^ <»Mr tlie In.a-t m "htii l'»a<b d vilh a 
numb(*r of small bene ririL’'*', ami t.n<L in a \\''<.i].jn temst 1 In 
bringing water Iroin a w ell t 111 \ put on tliiir lc.nl' a cu-b:"!. fr<-ui 
whieli hangs a hamlsonie flap hiubly cin br< 'ub'red and worked with 
shells. Women uiav otieii be notieed wiiti pi*ei'.‘l i •■]»]»-r stiung 
round their iK'ek. llaeli d tlie^e ]n. e* s i- W'<]-n durnu e-'nllnenieiil 
to pro])itiate the tribe Lo.dde"-. d'b«'y the nnmbt r <>!’ ehiMreu 

that th(* woman ha- had .^"nn* of th.'in kei )• 'ti cleili*.>> ni store 
for holiilay wear, and tlc’V alaav- wtar loi.d ham]-i\oven idoth 
chiefly from llagalk-tt, (Jnledmidd, and iJ.ad.anii. A-. a el.i they 
are hardw jrkmg, and ihnity, but piNnu* n » iN*bber\ ami fanl of drink. 
They are generally kept under tlie e\e ot the p'-Iice. Tlefui'e there 
were made romis Iranians u-ed to e.iriv the loeal giMin, e''tlon, and 
piece-goods to the eoa-t, and Itnng b.iek its <»aiiuls, c-ic •unut-oil, 
and salt. Tlie ceiilre'N of their tr-ide were Pandluirpur, I)Iiar\\ I'u*, 
Sholapiir, Kolhiijuir, Cliipluii in Ihitiiairin, and Mamur. »Sinee the 
opening of roads some Iimm.* taki n t«» himbamlrv, -unie t > un-killed 
labour, and some to doim -tie -er\ lee. 'The iv «mu n, be-ide> mimhiig 
the house, help the ineii in ilieir vNork Labourer?) e»ther work ou 
public roads, in tlie fields, or go to wa^li lands to gather liivwood. 
Some also work as cai'iners and liu-bandim n u-ing tlu ir eattle for 
carrying as well as for ]>loiigliing, the }K-oi’or hu-b.imlnu ii accom¬ 
panying caravans as hired driver^ Some of them own land- which 
they till either in ])OT>un or by labourers. As a ela-'^ t liev are poor 
and declining. They rank below Br.iliinan-, Ihupul^, timl Lingayats, 
who look down on tlieni, and above Mhar.^^, Mangs, barber- via'^her- 
men, and other low-caste Jliiidiis. Tiny take tood cooked only by 
people of their own caste. 'Fhe carriers ki*(‘ji eoii-taully moving 
starting with tlieir pack-bulloeks at ilaivnaml hailing near a riv'er or 
1 md at about ten. On reaching the halting place some of the men 
husy themselves in unloading the bull(»cksaud others in pitching the 
tents. As soon as this is done, some of the men take the animals 
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to some neighbonring pasture or woodland to graze and some stack 
the packs, while the women busy themselves in cooking. When 
dinner is rcjidy, the childi'cn feed tlioinBclvcs and go to the grazing 
ground to relieve the men. The men dine and rest, and towards 
evening go out to bring back the bullocks. They sup between 
seven and eight and go to b(*d soon after sn})]>cr. They rise about 
three, and after about an hour passeil in lojuling the bullocks and 
packing their tents, they start on thi' next day’s march. During 
the four rainy months tliey have little to do. Tlie liv'cs of Laindn 
liusbandmmi and labourers do not difter from those of other 
husbandmen and labourers. A family of live s})eiids 11 to 11 l().s\ 
(Rs. 10-15) a month (uif(M)d. A birth co^Ts 2v. to £J lO.v. (U.s. 1-1.5), 
a son^s marriage lO.s* to 15 (Hs. 5-50), :i dannhtci'’s marriage £1 to 
£2 lih. (Us. 10-25), and a death 2x to 11 (IN. 1 - I0). They believe 
in soothsaying and gliosts, and rt‘S|){rt l>r;ilinians regarding llioin 
as s])iritnal tcacliei>, though they do not iMiiploy them at their 
ceremonies. '^Jdieir chiel god is Jkilaji. Next ti' IJalaji they nwere 
Tulja-llhavaui, Ambabai, iMananima, !M;irtal, and llingliij, their 
inferior deitio'? being Sliital and ]j;ikdya. ’rij(‘ image of Ihilaji is a 
four-handed figure of .a man, and tliat of lOi.-nanj and r)ther goddc'sses 
of a woman. Lakd\a and SlntaJ ai’t* roiigli stones sim'nred with 
vcrindlion ]>owder. ’riiev W(.r‘^ln}> lbiti\ani on Holt in Uebriiary- 
March, (*n and in Sej»ti inbei‘-bb‘tobi'r, and in bright 

or duno-d uly. ^riieir women au‘often troiibleil by ghosts, lii 
cases of .>pii’it-pos^essi(»n tiny Imrn iranknu*en''e In fori‘ the ])filient 
and ask the name ol tin* gho^t and why it has conn*. If the spirit 
refuse^ to speak, a liraliman exorcist is c‘m]»lo>ed \slio tries to drive 
the S]<irit awa\ l)y charms. They belu ve that the spirits 

of the wealthy who dll* in tlie ]n'imo of life, of mi'-ers, of women 
who leave Voiing children liehind tin m, and oi creditors coino and 
plague the luiiig. ddiey li*ave a higli ri‘^]H‘et for the Musalrnan 
saint I’lr Ih'inde Navaz, who'^e tomb i'< at Kulbiirga in the Niziiiri's 
country, 'rin y ^^orshlp three and a half goddes*-es uv soili'.fith drviy 
but never give out tlio name of the half goddess or reveal anything 
relating lier. Cliilil njarriag'’e is nut eomrmm. Widow marringo 
and pulyg’amy an* allowed and jira-clised, and ]»f»lyainiry is iinkiKuvn. 
Girls are generally maiTie<l about the tinn^ when lln*y come of age, 
and boys lietween eighteen aij<l thirty aceortfhig to tho 
circumstanci’s r»f the family. The liridcgruonihs father has to pay 
the liride^s father 11 Khs. to 115 (Us 15-150). Tlic offer of 
iiiarriag(; comes from tin* boy’s side. Marriage cenmionies differ 
among the diffei'cnl cl:is8(‘s of Lanians. In some ctis(*s tho father 
of the boy with friends and rehitions goes to tlie girl’s and settles 
with her fatlier the amount to be paid for liis daughter in tho 
presence of four or more, respectable castemen. When tho price is 
fixed the bridegroom’s party di.stributo molasses and liquor. A 
part of the amount is paid in ca.sh and a part in bullocks. On a 
convenient day fixed hy a linlhriian astrologer tho boy goes in 
procession at night wdth his house-people and guests to the bride’s 
house where ho is ri'ccivcd by four or a largor number of men and 
the bride's father feasts tho bridegroom’s on boiled rice and 

\ 
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ourry. After the feast tlic brido and bridegroom are led to a 
square marked with quartz powder whore they stand opposite each 
other. A Brahman who stands clu.se to (he sijuare hands coloured 
rice to the guests, the bride and bridegroom stfind inside of the 
square, the guests tlirow nee over tluun.and the priest rr'jif'ats verses 
If a Brahman is not availalile, the (M*r(*muiiy is p*'rf(irnic*d hiy an 
elderly Lainan. Wlion the ncc-tliruwiiig i^ over, the bridegroom's 
father serves tlie bride's jxs.plr witIi a in»Ml of mutton ;,iul bread. 
Then the bridegroom ri'tiiriis with the binie t-* hi-^ henso, Al 
night he ri'tiivs to some lonely part ^>1 tlie (Iw’elini'^ and lir^ un tin' 
ground with a eneo:niut nmirr ln•^ head h ignin«.» wliile t fie 

bride sits in aimtlier part (»f (he h'.!!--!* iieai an ihhily wnmai 
shampooing h(‘r feet. ()n«*<4’ her hu'i>aM(r‘- kin-wuni»'n w'ulks to 

the liride ami tt'lU liei* that her hii>bai)'I wan'^ ii* r and irnidi's het 
to tlie plai'e when* lie e, wait me- }••'• h“r 'Mn- ini^h-ind handx th*' 
woman the eocuannl and in j-etnrn iv'-eiv^ - hi-^ wite li' sr,jne 
tribes of Lnmans tin* nnpt lal*'aiv pel t<'rmej l»v mavrj<*d women oi 
the caste, of wliom the hrnle's inoth» r or ••thor m are-t kinswoman 
is one. In the brnleV liou^e a square i^ traced witli fjiiari/: ]).>w'der 
and at each (‘(n'lier is set a large wat* r pot o- p /*> ]nr and tlie liride'^ 
mother winds a tlirt‘ad -e\ on tjnie'> lonnd tie* iie« k^ of the wniter 
pots, 'riie bruh* sits <»n a hag-full (.f ne»‘ in th'- eeirre of the 
square. Tlie thread is tak<‘n irom the m'vks ,>!' the ]>ot^ and cut 
in two, and one jiart !-> tied I’onnd the bride’s n-a’k and the (tthev 
round her arm. One of tin' women ^phohe- water on li(*r and 
bathos her, anotlu'r rnl)^ In".' body with turmiMMe ])a«'to, a third take'* 
off her wet clothes and du'^-e^ her in tr»-h el <riie-, and a fourth 
sprinkles Ik'i* brow* wnh nee 'Flaw i.nii in iiitine ijoi fr -in tlie hag 
of nee and .seat her at a ^Iimim di^iaiiee 'Idie hridegro-.iii takes 
her place ami uniIeigoe> the ''.line eereniomo^ At tin' end tlie 
bride'.s mother marks huth their hack" with a Jam er.'^s m turmeric 
paste. The lioy and gii 1 ''ll togt t le'r. a tub i" .set hetore iliein, it 
IS filled W'ilh wnitm* and a cen])U‘ of '^lieil- are dreppod iiit > it. The 
bridegroom takes the sln-lK i.nt i>e\eii lime" and airain dro]\s them 
into the water. The bride ]neks out tlie "lielK se^en iime> and at 
the end of the seveiilli tune keep> tlioiii. In .some f,iinihe«», at 
each comer of a jiaraFt i »gi’ain, ."I’veral .sw'allowwvori or rin 
shrubs are leant up agam^t each other liki’ ]nled amis, and bound 
together. Undorneaili each clump are ])laeed live water and a 
copper coin. In the heart of the ]nirallelogi\uii an equal-limhed ero'ss 
with a circle round it i.s drawni with meal ; and iii the middle 
of each of the east and w'est .side" of tlii' ])ar.illele^i-:iin stuck 
in the ground a rice poniider or i/o/.v/Z 'I’he biule hohl" (ui her 
open palm a cowTy shell and a riipe«*, and the bridt'groom, placing 
hi.s opiui palm ovm* the brideks and over the eow'ry shell and rnjioe, 
loads her seven times naind the two i/o/nu/.n, from we"t to east. 
When the seventh turn is einhul, the brido ami bridegroom ait 
together in the sqiiari' and eat molasses out of one dish. A new 
cot*-. 0 X 1 thread is brouglit and divided in two. One part is tied 
round the boy’s wu'ist and the other round thi* girl’s, and their 
clothes are marked on tlie baek with turmeric paste. The next day 
passes in games and amiiMeimmts, one of the chief of wdiich i.s the 
B 877-27 
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picking of cowry sliolls out of a basin of water. The bride and 
bridogrooui vie with each other, and the guests look on with 
interest as the winner in these trials of luck and skill will prove the 
winner in the battle of life, and will rule the house. On the third day 
a kinswoinnii leads tlic bride to the bridegroom’s chamber. They 
burn ihe luai-ried and bury the umnarneil dead. The unmarried 
dead are buried without ccrenumy. '^I'lie married dead is covered 
with a new ^l^•oud, tied to a bier, and carried to the burning ground 
on the shoulders of four Liusnitm llefore laying the body on the 
bier they drop a little clarituHl butter and molasses in the mouth and 
tie a cojijier coin in the folds of the shroud. Half-way to the 

burning ground the bearers halt, lower the body, and tearing off 
the knulted end ol’ the sh!*<»nd with tlie coin, di‘op the coin on the 
ground, change j»l.*iees, and go on. At the burning ground the body 
IS laid on the iuiieral ]nle and tlu* }>yre is liglited by the chief 
moiinier. When the Ixuly is Imrnt, tht‘ bones and ashes are 
gathered and thrown into water, and the fuiieral party return to the 
hou.M‘ <if mourning. When they n‘aeli the house water is poured 
on the ground lielon' them On tin* tinrd day all the mourners go 
to the luirning giuuind and eat i‘lanhed buttei, wheat, and molasses 
near water Some teod h-uunK with eouked nee and inohisses at 
their own house-, mi thi‘ twilith day. ()iher.s hold that the ^<himga 
or Fein uar\ --Mareli lioiuhays is the iim(‘ for the yearly uiiiid-rites 
for tlie dead, an 1, on th dayv, eiiluu i‘.*e<l crows or go in a body to 
tlie neiglihoiinng wast<‘ land and cook llour into bread and eat it. 
I'lj(*y a No fin'd .1 certain number ol men to })ro))iliaie the dead and 
make money gilts to Brahman jaicsts. Jhieli caravan has a 

Jjcreditajw Lnriiaii la adman who settles social disputes and 
puimlie.^ hreaelie.', of ea--te rule^ by rebuke, fme, or loss of castc. 
'i’he} are a falling Lins'- 'riieir iwl> calling'- pack-carrying and fuel- 
gal luu’ing are d\iug and tlie\ take to no new j)nrsuits. IVrhaps no 
class suilered s<> terribly in the 1 s7i> and l^'?? famine as the 
Liimaii^ 'Tlie distre^--in llieir out 1\ mg hamlets at times escaped 
notice till helj) wa," loo ];ite, and their ]>ridc of castc prevented the 
men from taking ti» tin* regular labour of the ri'licf works and 
]>ri*vciilcfl tlic woim*u irom attending with their children at the 
relicl kitclicfi-- ill jiart^ of Soulli Bij;ipiir the mortality among the 
Juimaiis was cxtivmcly lieavy. Jii the treatment of their children 
they sLiow'ed more than any other caste the heartlossness which goes 
with ho])eless iiiisery. 

Vadars, Ol’ Farth Diggers, are returned as numbering 11,830 and 
as found in coji'-idt’raMe numbers all over the distTuct. Their home 
speech sujiports the giuieral belief that they came from Telangan in 
.scarcli of w'ork 'J’lic names m cmmiiou use among men are BAlya, 
Kairia, 'rima, and Shot}a ; and among women Bayja., Haum^kka, 
Nagamma, and llr.makka. Tlieir commonest surnames are 
Hayamatkor, Dyaranglor, Kunchapor, Naidpetor, I’alldpor, Pitlor, 
Ghallavar, and Valyapor. Persons Avith the same surname are 
not allowed lo intermarry. DilTerciicc in calling divides them 
into Mannu Vadar.s from the Kaiiarese mnnnu earth, Bhandi Vadars 
from the K^narese bhandi a stone cart, and PAthrat Vadars or grind¬ 
stone-makers, who eat together and intermarry. Their home tongue 
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is Telugu and many of them out of doors speak Kanarese and 
Hindustani. Both men and women are dark and tall and the 
men are muscular. They are a wandering unsettled tribe, 
living in small huts of bamboo matting and thatched roofs 
on the borders of towns and largo villages. Their house goods 
include a few patched quilts and blankets, earthen vessels and a few 
metal drinking pots and dijiing plat(‘S. The Bhandi or Stone¬ 
cutting Vadiirs keep bullocks and buflabies to draw their hhandis 
or stone carts, and soni(‘times also own cows and she-bnttaloes. 
The Mannu or Earth Vadars and tin' i*atlirat or Grindstone Vadars 
own asses which they load wit h earth or grind:.tono.v. All Vadars 
keep dogs to watch tlieir huts and slu‘-g().it- for milk. They arc 
poor cooks and are proverliially lond (*r shar]) and stair dishes. 
Their every-day food is millet bread, split pulse, and wild herbs 
seasoned with cliilli(‘s and sesamiim oil 'J’hey eat lisli and flesh 
including rats and swine hut not cattle, drink country liquor, and 
smoko gdnja. or hemp flower, and tobacc's Evi*ry year on 
Dasara in Soptember-Oct'iber, they olTer a goat Ut tlieir huii''e’‘gods, 
and after offering its. life eat its lledi in conijiany witli tneiids and 
kinspoople. They never (*ai llesh on rnday whu‘li saered to 
Shri Vyanktesh or on Satiml.iy which is sacred tM Mdriiti. Only on 
holidays they bathe, wor.diip h«>ust‘-g.>d^. ami mark thetr brows 
with ashes from the censer of tin* \iliaire Miiniti The nieii wear 
the topknot and iiioiistacli**, and (ln*s> m knet-breeches, a woollen 
blanket, and a headscarf. The ^^olncn w\‘ar the hair in a back knot, 
and dress in a robe hanging from tin* wamt like a jiettn'oid and 
having the iijiper end jiassed over the head and acro^>> the b'>som ; 
they do not wear the bodice. Both nn ii and women have a few 
brass and .silver ornaments. 'Flnw are hone'-t and hardworking, 
but dirty, thoughtless, thriftless, and given to drink. Mo>t are 
stone-breakers and earth-workers, digging wells and ponds and 
breaking road-metal. The wcuneii do as much work as the men 
and earn nearly as high wage^ Tlu'y move from place to ])laco 
passing the rains where they find work. Their einjihn mtnt i^ fairly 
constant. A man and woman together earn about l.v. (ii ns.) a day 
which is generally jiaid lu cash. d'o dig ten square feet (d ground 
one foot deep the Maimu N adars charge ihl. to 1.^. (b-S us ). A liand- 
ndll for grinding coni sells from In. to U* i-ll). Squared 

blocks of stone for building walU are sold at ('»n. to HK. (Us. o-o) 
the thousand, lloughly hewn stnnesare sohl at ItK ',Ks. o-S) 

the huudrod, the rate depending cliielly on the ilistaiice from winch 
the stones are brought. 'J’liey work as liehl-laboiirer^ and often 
make contracts wdth the owner of a field lo liiiivh icrtain ^^ork for 
a certain sum of money in a given lime. Wdien the bargain it> made 
men women and children fall on the work and ilo n-u rest till it 
is finished. In spite of their regular and well paid ^^ork their want 
cf thrift and forethought keeps them poor. They rank above the 
impure classes, and are touched by llraliinaiis and other high class 
Fmdus who place them between husbaudmeu and the impure 
classes. They do not eat from Nhdvis or barbers and Dhobis or 
washermen. Except the grindstone-makers who hawk grindstones 
all day long, they work from morning to noun. They rise early, 
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breakfiist on ilio remains of the last evening’s supper, and go to work 
from which they icturn at twelve. A family of five spends £1 to 
£1 4.*?. (Rs. 10-12) a month on food and dress. A pair of bullocks 
costs £1 10.«f. to £2 (Rs. ir>-20) a month to keep. A birth costs 4^^, 
to £1 (Rs. 2-10), a boy’s marriage £1 to £o0 (Ur. 10-300), a girl’s 
marriage Sn. to £2 lO.s*. (Rs. 1-2.")), and a death lOs. to £.5 
(Rs. o-oO). M'lioy are Brahmanical Hindus, and their family deities 
are Mnrgavva, Nagainma, Shn Vyanktesli, and Yallainma. They are 
specially devoted to Sliri V>ankt(‘sh. iii whose honour tliey hold 
a feast every third or fourtli jiear, on which they spend £30 to £10 
(Rs. oOO- lOO) winch IS raided by subscription. On lucky days 
a stone image (*f Sliii \’\anktc‘"'h is carried in procession from the 
village and set on the i‘<lge of a ]>»'nd <'r ontlie bank ofn stream. A 
Brrilniiaii priest wa-licstlu* image, marks i1 with sandal-paste, presses 
grams of ric(' on the ])a''it‘, and ])iits IImwim’s on the image. The 
W'ldars tlu n make an ('fTt'nnir “f eorjkcd rice, y*e//.v or sugar rolly- 
pohe^', and hn-ked wheat boiled in milk and sugar. Tlie Brahman 
priest wl)«.» h<'lj)> at the worslii]! is given 2.s'. ti) £1 (Rs. 1 -10) and 
imdi\--sed food. Ah-'i the pri(‘^i lia*- gom , thc'v feast and m the 
c'l eniLg throw ilie idol ni w’aler aiivl return liorne. d’h(‘y keep Hull 
in February - March, the Hindu Nt‘W Year’^' Day in ^larcli-Ajiril, 
X'(yj‘((u< I I'u in .fuly-AntrU't, and and IhnUi in Septeinljcr- 

iVtt'ber. On ’ they w^or^liip an larthen serpent coloured 

led or whitt v th '^an(hib]»a^t'\ grains nf ru'c, tlowers, and an 
ofi'ering of dre‘'-'e<l fond. Kvei j.t tl'e Saturdays and Mondays of 
f'l'dnly-Angn-t on whuh th*‘\ eat only oni* iiK'ul in the 
( venintr, thv^ ket p no ia^^t. Ida y Ik la \v in a-troh»L\v, soedhsaying, 
and w i!«’hcrafi, and ^laml in gieat fear of e\<n'ei''t'N. To prevtmt 
the lamdy deni biangn.g ^’ckm*^^ int<» the hoii'^e they worship the 
(kad t very voar A litih*'J m-i in the hmi^e is cowdunged and a 
robe, a budKa-^ora waoi' h'lb i-« wor<ln]i]H'(l on it, and a sweet fried 
dish i-i ofl(‘ri d ti> th» r'>bt , b'»dic(‘, i r w,iistel'>lli W hen an outside 
j/lc-t iroiible" any luindHr oi a lainily he is easily driven away by 
r'.akini: tlie pati* nt -it bef'<r» th*' b-'n.-.r‘.ir. mIs and marking the brow 
w It h a^ht s froiii tin c. n-er ])i ion* tIn in>inK-go(D. Among ihe artjcle.s 
. toeim. d as ^pn*n--ear« i - are eam-'^, fi ankini'(*ns(‘, yellow benzoin, 
die-o\ < r wdinli rdiarii'-, lla^e be< n rij»eat(d, and jneec.'. of paper 
iMth tf xts r.r maen al d.•'^^gn‘'. Amulet'^ and lab.'^mans are gmierally 
oanle on ^Sundays, in w mr.fin.-., and eclipst's. As soon as ,i Vndar 
uonian i^^ bronglit. to bod ibe midwife, who is f>f lier ow'ii caste, 
wa‘'hes the mother ami Jiild in liot water ami cuts the child’s 
nav( 1-cord, Tin- im it'er gi\en Tnola>-(‘.'^ and dry eocoa-kornel to 
tat, and is l< d on iniih i husked and insled. The midwife rubs the 
mother with turmeric ]»oudir, oil, and water, and liaibes her in hot 
water during- the iir.^t liv( day^. At tlie end of tive days the child 
is cradled and named. (*irls ar<' married iKtw’eeu six and sixteen. 
Widow luurriage and divorce are allowed and practised, polygamy 
1 euiijuion, and polyandry is unknown. Marriage engagements 
take place at caste meetings. The boy’s father rises and states that 
he has acet^pted so and so’.s daughter as his sou’s wife; the girl’s father 
says it IS true, betel is served, and thecastemon withdraw. The boy’s 
father fixes the marriage day with the help of a Brdhman priest, and 
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goes to the girl’s village, a day before the day fixed, with the boy and 
his friends and kinspeople. On the day of his corning the boy's father 
gives a caste feast. Next day the boy and the girl are seated on 
a blanket and rubbed with turmeric paste. The guests throw grains 
of rice on thoir heads ; aiul the \\ed<1ed ]>air are bathed in a surgi 
or square with a drinking jiot at eacli corner, and thread passed 
round the necks of llu‘ pirs. In the evening the married pair are 
taken to bow b(‘for(‘ tin* villaL’‘e Maruti and from tlie t('Tn]»lo they go 
to the bridegroom's h*(l O’! no". On their way to the hnoegroorn's they 
callatfivc Vadars’ houses, and bow t( tin h“a<K of the fa-niilies, each 
of whom drops five to ton eopp(*r e-.iiis into tin* ljriile\ and bride¬ 
groom’s laps. As a riih‘ Ilrnlimaii pne-ts an* not e.'illed to marriages ; 
when they are called tljoy jire panl -s*. to In.v.. (Rs. Her 

monthly sickness njaki*^ a Vadar woman nnclean for fivu days. 
After death a Va<lar caiaaed on a bjej* and biincfl in a grav'c three 
to three and half b‘et deop In the gra\e the body laid f»n its 
back with the elotlii*^ on. The imni who l'^o t.> tlie burial t/round, 
bnthoaiul return witli tin* Imir, br>\\ bi b/n* tin* lamp winch lia-> been 
set on the spot when* tbedtad br«*atln'd In-hi>t, and go to their 
homes. On tin* tlnrd dfiy tin* hen*, takniLT a millet (‘ako, goe*'to the 
burial ground, !a\N tin* cake < i* tin* trra\e, and waii< till crow’s 
peek it lie n turns Innm* and pour- mola--c- water and crreeii 
grass on the shoubhr^ oj tin* lour men who h.ire* the b^uly. Vadars 
arc bound iog(*tlier )»\ a ‘'tr-'iie* (‘a-r** teelimj’ and their social 
disputes are iinpiired inr > ainl -»tth(] at ine'-rniLr" «->f a<Iult 
uastemen. Only a f**w’ *^eiid tin*ir b-‘\v, i > diool and fewor^tdl have 
taken to hiisbandrw or- oih.-r new* puront- Tm* great WTiter and 
railway w'ork- wlneli iia\e been in pro-'re-- for sonii* VL-ar-- m and 
near the district la'ne giv<*ii (In* Vadar> highly paid and constant 
employment. 

Depressed Brahmanical Hindus include two divisions 
w’ith a btiniiglh of 41,4.‘»*5 or 7 7^* per * ‘-nt >•£ the Hindu ]K>j>ulatioii: 
rnjn/iUf "I J:, ti’i/nuhi if' 
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Holia S (K ) ( .M ) are retnined a> numbering 19,“»t)7 and 

as found all ovei tin* ili-U'ief oxcepf m Imli. d'lie\ are louud m 
small numbers in villaLre- and m large nnmlu]’> in tewms. The 
names in common uso among nu*n ;ire Ila-appa, Mallajipa, Ifanntppa, 
and Vilhii; and among women lki'^av\a. (iaiigavva, and 'I’uljavva. 
They have neitlior suriiaiiie> nor .stocknamos. Tliev are of middle 
height, strong, muscular, dark, and w ith fairly regular features. 
'1 hey speak incon-ect Kanaivso ami li\c out-^ule villages in mud- 
roofed liius or sheds. The ground i-lc'se round tln'ir houses is 
generally clean and well sw'cpt, but the air of tlie HoIium’ ijuarter is 
often tainted with decaying flesh. Thoir house goods iucliido a few 
patched quilts and blankets and a few earthen and metal Yossels. 
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They own cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, and roar poultry. Their 
every-day food is millet broad and split pulse or vegetables; and 
their holiday dishes aro polls or sugar rolly-polies, kadlnis or 
sugar dumplings, and sheraya or vermicelli. Ihoy use animal food 
of all kinds except pork and drink country liquor. Most of them 
bathe daily before the morning meal, some go to bow to the 
village Maruti, and some worship house gods. I'he men shave 
the head and chin and keep the top-knot. They dress in a loincloth 
in-doors, and in knee breeches or a short waistcloth a blanket and a 
headscarf out of doors. The women tie the hair in a back-knot, 
and dress in a full Maratha robe without passing the skirt back 
between the feet and a bodice w’ith a back and short sleeves. Both 
men and women have a few brass and silver ornaments, but only 
the well-to-do have s])are clothes for holiday uso. Mhto aro 
subinissne, hardworking, fairly honest, and thrifty when not given 
to drinking, but tliey are dirty. Most of them are day labourers 
and some are husliandmen. They sweep the village office yard and 
remove dead cattU‘, for which the husbandmen pay them in grain 
at harvest time. Some are village watchmen and sumo are in 
charge of village pounds. Under former Governments Mhdra 
had to carry the liaggago of Government officials from village to 
village wi: bout pay. As labourers the men earn about (13 as.) a 
day. Jiesides niindiiig the house the women help the men and 
work as Iabuure*.s earning u(/. (2 ns.) a day They are a poor 
class living from hand to mouth, fsono of them aro rich, and 

most are in debt, as they borrow largely to mo(‘t marriage and 

other special expenses. Formerly they were better off as they 
received a share called aya of the jiroduco of each hold. 

In return for their services in the village, the payment of 
the aya was considered compulsory and Guveruineut used to 
enforce it. Xow the payment is left to the choice of the 

husbandmen. High and middle-class Hindus and even MusalmAns 
look down on Uohas as one of the lowe.st cla.sse3 in the 

country, and they are cou.scious of and admit their position. 
^J’lieir toiieii, even the touch of their shadow, is thought 

to defile. Some Mhars do not eat from Dhors, Mangs, and 
Samgar^, or even from Kliavis and Farits. A family of five 

spend 10s. to (R.s. b-Oj a mouth ou food and dress. A hut 

costs 10.*?. to JL2 10.*?. (Us. 5-2b) to build. A birth costs £1 to £1 
10&*. (Us. 10-lb), a boy’s nuiriiage £b to £10 (Us. bO-100), a girl’s 
marriage £2 to £1 (Us. 20-10), and a death lU.s. to £1 (Us. 5-10), 
They are Brahmauical Hindus aud respect Brahmaus but belong 
to no particular sect. They worship all Hindu gods and their 
family deities are Diirgavva, Uirodya, Murgavva, fShatikavva or Sathi, 
and Yallamma. The ministraiits of Durgavva, Murgavva, and 
Shatikavva are Mhars. 'Jdiosc three goddesses aro roproaentod by 
stone slabs placed under trees and smeared with redpowder Mhdra 
make pilgrimages to f’arasgad in Belgaum and to Tuljdpur in the 
Nizdm’s country. Sometimes both men and women vow to rub 
themselves with hutligi or sandal paste in the name of Yallamma. 
The devotee strips her ciothes off, rubs her body with oil, bathes, 
smears the whole body with sandal paste and covers it with nimh 
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leaves from head to foot. The devotee then goes to a temple of 
Yallamma, bows before the goddess, offers her dressed food, and 
returns home. On the way to and from the temple the devotee 
shouts aloud Udho, TJdho, that is Victory, Victory. Their special 
holidays are IToJi in ]*\;hru ary-March, and Dasara and iJiudLi in 
Septeinber-Octobor, on which thuy fast all day long and oat in the 
evening. Bosidos those they have no fasts. 'I'hoy have strong faith 
in soothsaying and witchcraft. After a hirtli a Mlnlr midwife 
washes the inotlier and child, lays them on a l^echtcad, and 
feeds the mother on boiled rice. On the fifdi day sIk* offers 
food to the goddess Satlii, ^^aves a lamp heiorc the goddess, 
and takes away tlie ]am|) undt'r cover with tlio food to her 
house. On the twelfth <lay the child is cradled and named. 
Mhdrs allow' child and widow marriao’e, ])ra(!ise ])ol\g:iniy, and 
forbid polyandry. In the hftshttifji or betrothal tlu* lioyhs father 
places a cocoaniit and 1 (1 } o'<.) b(‘fore the girl’s house gods, scJits 

the girl on a blanket, marks her Imow' with vcrmilu^n, presents her 
with a robe w'orth 1) and a b*)iliccclotli worth Iv. bS «.<?.), 

and gives her mother a bodi(*(‘eloth wortli ls\ iSugar w 

handed to the guests. The giiT^ l.itlu r treats the hoy'-' father to u 
feast of boiled nee, wheat Hour balK, and mola--e'^ w'ater. When 
the marriage day has liecii tixc'd l*y a llrahman astroloL^T, the girl 
is taken to the l^o^^^ house. On coming to the lKy\ viUage, the 
bov’s fatlior treats the girl’^ party .and hi*, other kiii-pc'oph* to a 
feast. Next day the boy and girl arc rubbed with turmeric pasU) 
and bathed in nsurgi or xpiarc with a driukinir pot at cacli corner, 
and a thread l^pas^ed sc-veral tiiiiC" r*»uu(l theiieck^ot all lia* ve&^els. 
A married woman wasc'^ a lamp ]»ci'*re the hoy anil girl; the 
boy is dressed in mwv cl-^the-, and the girl in a white robe and 
yellow bodice. The eirl si and ^ on a low "tool or on a steme slab, 
and opposite her the bo\ stands in a ba-ket containing rice, bits of 
aleather strap, and a whip, 'fhe hoy faMeus the tt,an’filstdia or 
lucky string on the girl’s neck, and an (‘bUTly miliar rei lies a verse 
or two out of the marriage servu*e an<l drop'r* rice on the pair. 
Other guests join him in throwing rice and tin* ceremony ends w ith a 
caste feast. Next day tin' hiy’s father gives the girl a robe w'orth 
10s. (Ks. a), and a hod.ceeloth worth »'»■/. ami jireseiits 

her mother with twa) rolies each worth s.v (Its. 4). Tlie lieuds 
of the boy and girl are deeki d with luarriagt' coronets, and they 
arc seated on a bulloek, the girl sitting m front of the boy. The 
procession is headed by soim* men beating or bidl-loss 

tambourines. 'J'he jiroee.ssioii halts at the temple id the village 
Mdruti, where the pair givu a eucoaimf to the iiiinistraut, who 
breaks it before the god jiiul returns lialf oi if to the pair with 
ashes from the god’s censer. After bowing before the god the 
party return in procession to the boy’s. Next day the girl is 
taken to her village. After some iliv>s the p/onb/mr///or house- 
filling takes place in which the girl is taken to ilu‘ hoy’s house and 
f given a robe and bodice. On any day after this the girl is free 
to go to her husband’s house. Wlien a Mbiir h.as all daughters and 
no son, he keeps one of his daughters unmarried. When she grows 
up the unmarried girl lives by prostitution and her children 
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become heirs to her and to her f^ither^•«^ property. Thougli 
tlieae women are allow(3d to live by prostitution, when a married 
woman ooinnnts adultery, both the guilty part ies are put out of 
caste, and are not let back untd tlunr heads have been shaved 
and their tongues branded. IMhars bury tho dead. When a 
man dies his Ixidy naslKul ami d?*(*.ss(‘d in his daily eloilies. The 
corpse* is borni'toihe grave*in an <‘lil lilanket ami is bnri(‘d sitting. 
Till* grav(' is nine feet deep, [i\e feet long and live feet broad 
measured by tlic e<ufool lu one of the sales of the grave 
a iiiclit' ii- nisnh*, ^\here the body i- had and the niche is ^‘losed by 
green lenvo-^ of any kind The gra\t* i-- covered l>\ a stom* slab. 'Ila' 
chief inonrncr and 1 1)0 funoral ])art^ h.itlie ami go to their homes 
On the tiilli d;i\ the deei‘a--< iTs Imust.* is eowduaged, and the 
decejiSLnTs cIulIjc- an* na-lu-d, ineeiist'd with fi*aiikine(*nso, and 
presented with a ‘<weet <li‘'h. 'rii(*ir soi lal divpMtes sire imjuirod 
ini<i Sind sot lied at ca-te nioi'ting'-. 'I'liey m'ltlier send their 
ehildren to behu-*! nor take to m w pur^nits. I'liey are a poor class 
and show 113 sign^ (»f latterinir their condition. 

Ma'digS (K.' tir Mangs < M ) are n*! nriied si'^ iiunibeniig2 k8t>tj and 
as found all ov»*r tin* di^lnet. 'riiey h.iM' no tale of their origin and 
no liieinory of aii\ e, liber home. Theirime' in eomnion u^e among 

men arc l>a'ja]i])‘i, Mallappa, Niiioappa, U.iia.ijipji, ami Sanmippa; and 
among woim.K Iki^avva, ^uuL’inNa, Tiiljawii, Miid ^hilla\\a. 'J'heir 
leading Mirmimo.sait* .\j\al\a\ani, lllinmla'Aa\ani, 1 loincliiryavarii, 
KamblvanaM'u, ..ad Kliio.o, iminoN wiiiiii ai•• pr(*iiliar to tIns caste. 
Por‘'On> bi*ariiig till ‘N.imc Mii’iiaiin do not nili nmirrry. 'l^hi‘y are 
divided into Da 1\a ^laiii.*'', M ain .Maiiij*'', bed Maiigs, and Santuli 
Jdangs who eat togofhu* i)in do iioi intu*niarr\ lh>tli men and 
women are slairt dark and ''trongjj^ made, '['lie e.vpre.'sMon efface is 
erne]. The Nvoinen Uilioo tlini haiitJ''troin the wrist to ihi* elbow, 
their browb, and liie C'»rnei> ot ihnr i \es. 'J’heir lioine tongue is 
Kiinarcse 'I’Ika toriuoilx li\od in hnt^ and bh(*ds built in forest 
lands ami valh*y^ Now ino"! oi them li\e in villager 111 poor hou.se.s 
witli stone or mud walK ;ujd tlal ro/.l^. 'rhmr lioime good:, include 
a pat died (juilt and a lilankei, om* «»r t w o I’ot-,, and a few earthen 
and im*1:d ve^''eK. A b'\v liave bulh)ek-, and (’owami some have 
hunting dog>. They are ereat i*atei> ami ])oor eook^, their every¬ 
day food beiiio’ nullel IjicjuI and ."iilit jml.Ni* ami \('gotahlos. 'J'heir 
lj(/]idriy dmln*- arepo//'. or siiga.r rol}y-p<.bo', ami molasses and hhlchdi 
or millet eookud with ^plit ]mj-,eand-pic'They eat tish and flesh. 
They formerly ale CMnam; but ol late tlii-y have (juarrellod 
witli the husbandmen and lo-l many (»f their riglits, and among 
others the privde‘j'e of biiinnini; viilac'e cattle. iSiiico tliat time 
the}' have givc*ii n]i eatiii- (M7-n'»n. 'J’iiey are V)‘ry fond of maliuda 
spirit and jialm-juice and u.m* ilie.si drinks to excess. Of an evening 
Wangs may be oltun seen 111 ilieu* (piai*tcrs drunk and quarrelling, 
'rhey smoke* [fthtja 01 liemu tl«>wx‘r and tobaexo, drink hemp water, 
and give opium to their children to stoj) th(*ir crying. Among them 
only the devout bathe daily beforij the morning meal, wash their 
house gods, mark them 'vith sandal paste, put flowers on them, 
burn frankincense or bdeilium before thorn, and offer them daily 
food. They often vow a goat or acock to their house gods or some 
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other deity, and, after offering the life of the animal, eat it.s fleslj 
witli friends and kinspeofile. The men shave the whole head and the 
chin, and wear a headscarf, short breeches, and a l)lanket thrown 
loosely ov(‘r the slumlders. 'Dki womi‘n tie the hair in a liack-knot 
with a woi'llen thread, and dress in the <>rdinary Maratlia full robe 
without passing llie skirt back b(‘t ween the feeb and in a bodice with 
aback ami shoi*t sleeves, tlm favourite colour being generally red 
and black. Holli iikmi and \vonit‘n liavo a few" silver and brass 
ornaments, but only till; w ell'to-d«> have '-,]ian‘ cluth* '-. l‘<ii holiday 
use. They riis' hai-dwirUni::’, but dirty, niieni}M‘rat<-, hot-tempr-nsl, 
revengefnl, aid erin*!.’ 'I'liey ari* trin- to tla ir --.ilt and i:i.in\ stories 
are told ol t lidelity. 'I’liey were Itii-nieily iiot .non- hiLfliway 
r(»bbers ; resntance was ii'^olf--, and ofton < ii'h d in I-. ol life. 

Sinee the e*-!; bli'^hnient of liiiii-li rulf tln v liave Mtil-d fo 

peaeefnl ])ursnits. Dalya Mang'^ when tiny ira\el with L:nn.iii 
caravan^, inakf* r.nd ni< ini their -ljo< s and ‘'a'ni.iK, and beat driinM. 
Mochi Miin<'‘< m.ike ''.indaU, leathor whip^, iio-r-baj-, c’l 1 1 li>, and 
many other art n n -etui 1- - hu di.imlnp'ii. '1 ja n !».-n - Ir.mi 1 a el\a‘ 

years of aire begin to earn .ibont ‘'<f. tJ o' j a da\ b\ ni.iko'L:*‘'inall 
rongdi sandalx. Sand.iU 'or nn*n and uoinm vd) at ^ To ds 
(lbs, ^ -1 I j the ]»air A- : d ia< n ainl wa.nn n 1»: ahi i.i u. •:! r 

sjindals ihe\ alwa\'' I'nd w-nk, t}i«'nidi tin ir iin <-um' n*.? 1 in/'-. 

l*ed Mling''are \ illane watelmien and attend up m f a\uler-'. '1 hey 
sw'eeji the MlkiLO* and ih** ‘ di m i r'-:-li 

fStimidl Maiig' .ict .e iiii.’'ii to .all otln !• Ma* j- ai d at;* iid tin ir 
marriagO'and ot In r ct reiitome- Ih-'ide- (la ir tb-finiwi i {liing'-, 
most of ihe^e cla^-e- an* li’nliandinen and -.i’-. a'«* hold j.ihoiirer'' 

win* are ]»anl in o’lMin Tins are abo (.-n-almed ‘'peii.iii\ -killul 
in «^pining eoiton tliriM-l linn* women b.-nle- t' I’nln.n tin* ]loll'^e 
sell sandals, helji tin m* n in reapinc and -lat'kimj* ^ailn'r tin I, ainl 
sell It to the NiiiaL'ir-". 'Jlmimdi tiny tain tinaurli to Ii\e on 
without want, mo*.! <» them ha\e tlruiik tin iiiNelsinto and 

ow’e nn»m*y at one and a halt to tw'o ]>« r ev*nt interest a namth 
They work from moriann’ i>' e\(iiiie_! lakiiiL: a mulday r*'-t. I'hey 
rank lower than IbAia^ oi’ MliaV'. Iroiii wla>miln'y eat, and their 
Icnieh and shadow ;ui* believed to detiie aU !liiidn> fr..m lii.aliniaiis 
to iShiidra". A fa^ y ot i,\e spend .V to (IN. I - ) a nn>ntli 

ou food. A Inaisi'JOsts L 1 Itts to 1/ 1 (ts. i IN. 1 •»- # »i to baild, and 
their house goods a’e wa»rtli LI I'ts. to L# i IN 1 A birth 

costs I.V. to lU.s (IN. [ -d), ;i marnage L ’» to LI'* t IN. d) - I'*'*), and 
a death tks. to h 1 IN. d-lO). MaiiLt- are r»ralim,.na al llnnliisaml 
respect IJralmian.-^ who ll\ their marriage d.i\and man*y liioni 
from a distance; but take n»> part in tluirlnrih and death eeremoiiie.s. 
They worship «il lliiidn god',, but their lavourite deities are 
JJurgavvaaml ^’allavva. Ibasv images ol the famil\ dead are seated 
along wiili tlie house goiN. d'he\ keep nn*^t lliinln holidays, 
and some hist on the ^londa\s (»f Shrdcati or flul\ - Aug’‘U''t auel on 
ShlvnHni in January-Febniary. They iiiakt* ])ilgrimagt‘s to the 
sl'-rino of Ydillavva in Piirasgad in Belgaiim, ami to the tmnb of the 
Masalmaii saint of Vammir in Navalguiid in Dharwar. During the 
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* Ill Mardthi luaufj-hritfaf// or tmoig lieiu’tcd la. oltcii used foi a cruel iiuiu 
Si 877-28 
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Navrdtra or Nino Nights of bright.or September-^ October, 
a lamp is kept burning before the house gods and on the tenth 
day or Dasara, a goat is killed in honour of Yallavva, its dressed 
flesh is offered to the goddess, and it is oaten. They ho v'e strong 
faith in soothsaying and Avitchoraft. When ordinary remedies fail, 
au exorcist is asked to find out whethei- tlu' sick person sufftjrs from 
haA'ing offended any of the house gods, or if his sickness is due to a 
charm cast oA’cr him by au (‘iicmy, or if a fa-mily gliost is troubling 
him, or if ho is ]K»s^ess('d by an outside ghost. If any of the house 
gods is the cause of the ]xitunit’s sickiu*ss, he is taken to boAV, before 
them, is told to make a a’oai’ to the ollcnded deity, aud his brow is 
marked with a^hes in the name of the god. If the sickiu'ss is due to 
a charm thu exorcist ovta’comes tlu* charm l>y bindiiijt.f u tfiiioion 
the patient’s n(‘ck or arm. 'J’oliinnonra family glio.«‘ t a sweet dish, 
a go.at, or a cock is otfcTcd to tliegho^t An outghost is driven 
away by thrashing the patient or by biiriiiny Indore him. 

AVhen these remedies fail, some fond, hoik'd rice aud curds 

mixed togidher, are \saved round llu* pa and left at tlie place 

A\bere the ghost livc''. After a hirtli t'l*-.miduife wlio is a Md-ng 
AAoman bathes the uinther and chihl in i "atm*, lays them on a 
bedstead, give'^ the mother dry cvm na-ki rm**'^ molasses to eat, 

and feeds Imr (>i\ boded nee. On tlie IdtP* ^he worships the 

goddess ISatvai, A\aiA’e< a lamj* befou* the go(^‘*h‘s^, and lakes away 
the lamp under tovt'r a.s the child and mot he’*’ ***'*>’ s’dlm* if the lamji 
is seen by any one except the miduile. things cliild and 

Avidow marnoge are allowed, p.'Ui»anjy j»ractised, 

and jiolyandry is indviuovn. When the bub’'^ fatluT g*oes to a 
betrothal, he takes f«air or five <»f hl^ kinspoon’h* to the girl’s, lie 
lays a cocoanut before the girr> Imavo gods/A^'^d.^ ht'r on a blanket, 
mark.s her brow Avitli Aeriuilion, and pre'-eijd'^ her with a robe 

worth 10,v (liS. r>) and a lioiliei'cloth W'*rlh (b n.v.) W ith thu 

help (d a lirahman aslroloLua’ tlie boy’s fatlie^** fixes the marriage 
daj^ ami sends tlie girl’s Ijitlier woid what ('‘hV has been choKon. 
The girl’s father raison a b<»o! h in trout of lu^-house and sends for 
the bo}^ and his party. At tlie girl’.^ hous(; tV*** hoy and the girl 
are rubbed asuiIi tunnerie paste in two si*para^ ‘ wpiares, 

Avith a drinking jiot at each corner of the *^i*d a thread 

wound round tlieir necks. B(;(h ar<‘ batched and the girl 
is dr€\ssed in a Avhite robe and yellow lathee and the boy 

in a new dress. The girl stands in a, basket' ^’f^utaining rice, 

opposite the lioy avIk# stands on a low stool. ^ curUiin with 
a central turmeric cross is held between tlieni; th® Brahman priest 
recites the marriage service and throws net' on the > fho guests 
join the priest in tbrow'ing rice ; a married w'oninii of fhe boy’s 
family fastens the nunifjalttufrn or lucky string round the girl’s neck ; 
and the ceremony is (wer. Jn the eieiiirig guests arc treated to a 
feast of 2 J<)Iis or .sugar rolly-})oIie.s, and the married couple go in 
state to boAv to the village god. Next day the guests go to their 
homes. They bury their dead. The dead body is washed, clothed 
in its every-day dress, and set leaning against a wall in a sitting 
position. The body is carried in an old blanket. The mouth of the 
giwe is closed with three stones to which, on the second day, 
»VG offered rice, molasses, and clarified butter on a castor-oil leaf. 
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When a crow has pecked this offering the chief mourner bathos 
and returns homo. Ou the fifth day their women cowdung the 
hoiise^ wash their clothes, and bathe; and friends and kinspeople 
are asked to a feast of or sugar rolly-polies. Their social 

disputes are settled by a caste council. They do not send their 
children to school nor take to new pursuits. ^J’hey show no signs of 
bettering their condition. 

The second great division of Ihjajmr llindus includes tlK^se who 
have partly or entirely adojitc'd the liitiLr.iy:it in ]irGferencc to the 
Brahinaiiic form of faitli. 'I’lie LinimN ats, pro])(‘rly Lingvaiits or 
///i,7-wearers, cuim; uikIlm* lliree (■ln>>^os 'Prue Liiigayats, Affiliated 
Lingftyats, and Half Lindas witli a strcmgtli of aliout 220,000 
or liS ’72 per coni of tin* llindu population, of whom 110,000 
arc 'Prue ijingiiyat^, 8^1,-jOO AfPiliatisl Liugayat^, and 2*3,500 
Half Liugayats Liiigayats are loniid <»\er tlu* whole district of 
Bijapur and form a liirtrc pr<;])o!tion (•£ the liindii population of 
Dhilrwar, Belgaum, Knlluipur and Siiolajmr, and in Maisur they 
are a mimerons clas->. Sp-‘ei.tl interest attaclie^ to Hijapiir 
liiiigayats, beeaii^t; ll.i'^av,- ilie founder of tin* ‘'Cet, according to 
the local tradition, wii-^ horn at Hauvvadi in lojapur, and, according 
to the Basav I’uran, at the iieigliboiiruig villigoot Inglc'^hvar. 
Basav was the son of a, HiMlnimii of tie* Sliaiv ^cct of Aradiiya. The 
received year of his hiitli 1- a o. 1101;. 

The name Liugayat is aj)}»lKj to all who profe^'> Liiifrauiti^m and 
wear t\w j(infjf(fn or inoN.ihle Itufj. S>>{ e\erv <>m* wdio wears a 
Hug is a True Inngayat 'idios^. only are 'Priu* Linga\ats wh<tse sons 
can become Jangams or Liugasai ]>l•u*‘^t-»; th«)se wlio^e s.jus eannot 
become priests may be i la^x'd as Afliliated Lingayats. At the 
present day, and jirohahlv tor eenturie*i, the wearing (d* the Hug 
and the deMTtioii oi Bra Inna ns for Jangams pne^t^^, have 
been spreading among the Hraliinanieal cartes of Bijapur. More 
than a third of Bijajiur easte^. wear the h'ug and are married by 
Jangams. ^Many men who w'i*ar the sacivil thread and the top- 
knot have hrotliei’N <‘r connin'- w h<» have taken to wear the ling Few” 
castes have remained beyond tlie intlmiiee of the new’ sect In Mr. 
Cuiniue’s opinion betw'oen ljingayati--ui and l>lum, Brahmanism 
will in a f(wv centiineN be abmist evtinct 111 Hijapur. 'Pliough new 
adherents group tlieni.selvi-- round Liiigavati>»m they cannot ri>e to the 
level of the original momlier^. Ai-cording to the Ibi'^av I’uran, Basav 
held that the jiroper w'or>liip of t lu* /inj (oerthiew' all di'.t iiictions of 
caste, and reeeived converts from tlie lowest ela-^^es as readily as 
from the highest, 'Phi> enthusui'^m ilnl md laM hmg. Shortly after 
Basav’s death, wlu*ii ila* new' st‘et found its position i‘stabhslu'd, the 
original members claimed a higher rank than any outsiders. If 
a Brahman wished to become a Bingfayat he had to pass through 
a throe years' jiroving. ’’Plie term w’a,s six years in the case of 
a Kshatriya, nine in the ca.so t>f a ^'alshva, and* tw'clve 111 the case 


' Tost cif the biug.i>.it and bam.'ui accouutH .ii»' o<iinpiltHl from inatenaU supplied 
by Mr. Cuuiiiu*, C.*^. Mi. I'uimiic has als>o supplied valuable iiifonnution for many 
other castes. 

' Jh'tiiil. of Bas\'. Ill' .M«'';i M’lj tn tin hli.MW.'ir St.'ili‘ti«*al Xt’fount. 
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of a Shiulrii. Tho door was fi]>paroiitly shut io all of irn])uro caste.' 
Except ili.-it at a religious house almost all divisions of 1 jiiijj^ayats 
cat toilet her, exclusiveness, which is the social basis of c-asti‘, is as 
stroiJi** aiiKUi^* Iiin,<»*j1yats as ainoii” ;iny sect of Hindus. 'J^Jio (*xteiit 
to which tli(‘ modern or Atliliated Jjinf^ayats have .adopted Lin^ayat 
jiractici'S varies ereatly. In some castes nearly all wear the livtj 
and sliavc tlie tt‘]^-kn<*t ; in otlu-rs earing- is rare, and thread 

and toj)-knot earing ari‘ C(mim(»n. 

True Lingayats arc* a very large class, numbering about 
11(),U00, and biiind all ^>^er the liij.ijnir dislricl. Their ]>ers(>nal 
names ai-c* gi'iierally tlnar g^ds’ name'', anmng men Masappa, 
Cli(‘nnnba'x;i]'|»:i, and Slnv.'lppa, and among women llasiivva^ 
Niigavva, an<l Saiigavva. 11 a noman h.i'^ lost st'Vi'val eldldrc'ii 
shi* gi\e^ her i.exl (-Inhl a nn'.m nann , 'rij\i|»pa from b*p/ (K.)a 
stone or K.-ilavva lr(»m L'ttln (K.) a stone, lio])ing to save tlie cliild 
Jroiii nminiel\ tlcath “ 'I'in* men add (ijii'tf m* i‘:itlu*r and the 
nomeiicricor inollu'rto tlu'ir nanu 'I’lieii siirmimes are ]»lii(*e 
and calliiiLT name*' , and in a lew ea't"' a ianiily i> called iil'ti'r 
some di'i inguh'>hed na M.bt r. 'I'lu'V ha\e li\i tjnfi'tis or family 
sto(k<, Idii.nei, Nandi, Ibimk, l-^lianmiikli. and \'irabha<Ir;i. 
^iL'inbc'rs ol tlie same iamil\ •'lock do n-.i m:in\. 'rnu* la’ngji\ats 
ma\ be i-ongli’iN or,.ii|ied ii t" lour gieat e!a*'*'c dangains tu* pri(*st.s, 
Sldbants or ’ao'i- lliiijigr or ii-.-dtr", ami I’aiieliamsalis. 
Jaijg'am*' literall\ '!o\nbh> / tin* dam.'am lua'ng eonsjdrred a 

Inman /d/g "iinne, an* divided mt/» Yfin/./.s <»i (‘eliliates, SntinhniaH 
or Common .laiojni nr man.io'CJ'*’, and Mafh/nit!.s‘ 

(-1* bea'lh *> \ irakt", the hiohovt < la*'- ot .l.iiiijams, dedieate 

tIn'iiiselv i‘' to <c!iba( \, and aie not alloweil to celebrate marriages 
'riu’V ar<‘ a eonijKoativel\ ^aiall bod\ and moM* about tin* eonntry 
a( ('ompaiiH'd b\ lli» ir disoipie-. d’hc\ stop at tm/fh.s or relierioiis 
hous(“-, live on till* olb iini.''*-‘-1 the sect, h't the liair and l)i‘ard 
grow, and wear la* ( hah but the l'>iial«*ib, a cap on theii* lieads 
with a *^11 inn < 1 i ii<h beacK in d, and a long sabiani-eoloured 

coat falling to tlie ankle^. Tlu'V luvc'i intentionally h»ok cm tlie 
face-ofa woman. The S:lm;inva daiigani is the or«liniiry dangam, 
who has Jiad the or initiati(>ii jieriorimd on him. Jle is 

a mtirncd man, who eondiiets marriago'^, ln‘g*s, serves in 
ii U'm]»le, (a- livi s ]>y ngiieuitnre. W hen a .bnignim goc'S 
beg-giiig^ he wears a garter of bell.-n ealU-d /'a//./ l)cIovv liis right knee, 
and carries a eobi-a cane or oli'hjIk t stallllesnles the regular 
SamaiiNJis h\<* ela''SO', of Jangain" live l)y ln'cengg. d’lie lirst of 
these* is ihe Kngmmaritandegaln, who sits ( n a trc’c and i*iiigs a bell 
all tlay long; the secoml j’' the IMJiaredka^akdavrii, wdio begs friuii 
door to door, ringing ii bell; tin* tliird is the Alullahavigekayakdavru, 


^Mi. II.'J\ Slotca’tf i>uijt «*I lii'lfsnutiif f>. 

iiiathe'rs al '.1 actin.s to Ik* tli.'it «'\il spinta lake' sjiccial jiloasuro in carrying 
oil any olijoct ot s]u*(i.il at]< i It ;i rlul.l js c.illt'd :i ^toiic <)i' a lulihiali lioap the 

bpjriU ni.i} tlniik it not worth their while to uiiiy oil one wh(»sc paieuta \aUic him 
so cheaply. 

The .laupiins aay they we:ir In 11s ami a eolii;i eano, heeanse a demon whoiit> Shiv 
slew', when at the point ot death, askid Miiv to iiae his skin as a waIJ»'t, lus haek- 
hoiic .vs .1 stall, and his eyes as hells. 'J'hc Virakt’s rohe is s.iluioii-tiiited beeaiisc it 
jeiucbcnt.^ the akin of a demon which Shiv used to wear witii the bloody side out. 
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who, in the presence of Lin^^jiyal s, stands on a pair of wooden shoes, 
ill wlioso soles are nails willi their points up, and does not come 
out of tlie shoes till lie is paid whatever sum he is pleased to ask ; 
the fourth is the 'J ekkikfiyukduvru, who throws his arms round 
men and does not leuvo liold until he is paid something; the fifth 
is the Miikakfiyak tluit i*- lh<‘sihuil, who feij^ns dnmhnc'ss. Matlipafis 
or headh'S and (hiiuti-luins or nuiusurers ore Jaii'^uni'' who hold rent- 
free hnid'«, und ur(‘ eonMdf red rutluM- infenm- (o the ri'LCular or 
Samanya .Ijmo-jiins. 'riio\ li:i\i‘ not iin<ler‘^one 1 he n////,. or mituition. 
'J'Jiey soim'time''imirry \Nith ono ;iim> 1 her, l)ut reL'‘uhu- JunL^oniis do not 
maiTy willi tlieiii 'riion-diiin-s ure hiimhh* 'riu* M.ithp.iti hnn^s 
for the Ijiiipiyul^/ h/, 1' munnelo-, lt*;ivo^ on Moiida\^ 'J'liin-sduys 

and hi>lid!jys, and tin* (ian.n-lnin ceh-hrai'-'. widow inarriaLTeh, an 
ollice which the S;iniaii\,» .l,inL'’uiii i-rlu'-t"J’o ilie-e tini(*lio:s th(' 
J\lathpa,ti a\lds ihe <'irK‘c (■tcorp-o du'-'^.r)-, and t he (lame han tin? 
dutii's of a mos-riiLJ*' 1 ' w li -1 inak^'s ki.«i\\n tlm wi«-he''“l tho \"n*akt, 
the head <»f t ko i\!! j i->i,- II a t lanaeln'o i < r M;it1ipat j Ijoy 

has the Milt lat ion oi , ]> n !•-rnuMl on Inm liolneoim-a Sanianya 

Jaiio'am and aliniidoii'' Ir- 'IMih i’dut ir^' .lanenin-oat not onl\ in 
llie house (it ans iiumIh'I' of i1u> laiiLMNut ‘'oot. hiit in t li-* hoU'.(* of 
any'/o/</-weaniiL'’ nninh.-i <i! .in\ oilar e.i-to, ( \'< opt Lin^'avat 
Cliahadis orMli:'«r'> A t< w ot tin >lol\ant (.r Jhon- 1 aioj-.iyat'-, 
W’lio are aho called (.'iji! in.ia j,;* i«-r \\ alor-hi-h i*-. h\ < m Llk^d, I fharw’ilr, 
and <»ia‘ or two laro* lown'^ i- v- Id-niitli- or nu r Ir.nt-. I’liov are 
so e\tl•cnlcl^ rai’c in r*i].ijiin' that iluvi^annot !).• >>ai I t-* !• rni a j»art 
of the local hin^MNat cninin inity. Tli-*} ;o*i' c iMc I ('lidinii.iLTnm cu* 
\Vjd(‘r-hidt'rs hi'cauo* ihiw t:ik(‘ no wah i Iroin .e’\ wed oi i. ‘.-rvoir, 
l)ut eM‘ry day MMop r.r i iicm-clvc^ a lio|(‘in - -’no wt '*>‘ii’d\ stream- 
lu'd, and in eaniinL; tin* watti* home '•hioud tlm waler-pol 
ill a ckilh Ikinjn.'-' aro ikc limd mam c'la-- ot pure l.iicj'ayals. 
^riie name naM!i'> /-////s or -»liopkccp.‘r'>. A man wlm eiyes 
Ihmjio- a-, hm c.i^lc o< n* im 11\ lat. nu’^ to <,no ..f tin* three ttillowino* 
: ll«»li\ai-lnli.ilk'i' oi- t»‘ \ond ri\ • i’-ni<. n, IhmlpaNads 
or foot-dimi ‘^pi-iiikh r-, ami ('tiiliT'rihalkm or vdlaLior-d 'The 
lloii\aehihalki like tin* Shilsanl put*' a (lotli o\ rr hm w'atci-jiot 
W'lieii he earj'ies it h'-nie , unlike tl.o >luh no lie take^ wati'r freely 
from re>(‘r\ojis and ttelU r»o:h llolnaeluhalki" atnl 1 )]‘n]p;ivdads 
are eoiiJiiionlN' foniid a^- imreli.nit-^ in llie Tow'im >oi;lli ot the 
Krislina. (’iialiri'i ihalki'^ or Mliatrer', are elm-fly firmer-^, llionprli 
many are sliojikoepor'- and wealthy imnu \ lend-'i'The im'ms 
of the naiiji^^ ](■•] -mj* to ilim -uhdi\i'ion. 'The I\inehamv;ilis 

form the hulk oi tla cult in at ino- laniraNat<, and are ]tro])ali|\ more 
iiiimertuis than aii\ oiher divi'^ion - 'riani* po-ilion m hcnourald(\ 
They are adiuittml to he the jian-nt Meek from whicli the other 
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‘ lIoliy.-lrljilKilki^, tin* K.innu^'t fiof' ii\«i an,] mfn Ih-noimI, aiiji;in((tl\ llie 
Krishna. Ulnilp.iN tin* S,ln^UMt ,///////,]i.^t an,] yi,/,/i,»,it Ik-ohis, ilu*\ Mpnnklo 

thp " flntlu's Willi ilust nil a .laii-^Mnr.s ('li.iLi i ll•.lIkl^, the kanainhf v/ia/iji ri 

villa^'c ani] |KM)pli‘, wlm cat Iniinihcr 

• Panoliains.lli seems l,n mean -lam WeaNcis. The r.mehams are the lifth oi hiwcst 
clnsB of huns whom all w ho marry wnh»ws have to jom. Coiiipiirc the aocouut of 
Lingdyate in the {Statistical Aocouut of Dlidrwdr. 
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divisions Lave sprung and from iliis stock fresh divisions may any 
day spring. A l^ancLamsali boy may become a Jangam^ even a 
Virak(< Jangain, wLicli none of the lower classes ever becomes. A 
Chalgoril)alki, a Dhnlpavdad, a lloliyachibalki, or a Shilvant 
is a man whose ancestor was a Panchamsali, and went through 
the (Uksha or cleansing rite. Any Panchamsali may enter any o£ 
the higher grades he chooses by undergoing diksha and being 
invited to dine with the particular division ho wishes to enter. 
In the same way a Chalgerihalki, a Dhul])avdad, or a 
lloln'achibalki can always ascend li! he chooses. As a matter 
of fact this rising to a liii»her grade is very rare among men. 
With girU it IS common liecaiise tlie Panjigs often marry 
Panchamsali girls, and then the girl is always previously taken 
by Llili-ha into her hiisbaml’.s gradt*, and is not allowed again 
to eat at her parents’lioiisc. In raie cas(‘s even Jaiigams marry 
I'aneham^iili girls w ho linve boon brought into their division by 
LlikidKi. 'rill- i.'. .seldom d<»n(‘ except wlieii jiarent.s liave lost all their 
lamil\ but one gill and devote her to be the wife of a Jangain. 
As rt'gaiaU eating a nu'niber ut any one of the main divisions will 
eat III the Imuse of any menilxM- his own or of any higher 
division. 'bhe lloliva* hibalkis will eat in the liouse of a Shilvant, 
and all eat in a Jaiiuani’s hon-i‘. None ol the divi.sious below the 
Jangain eat in th(‘ liouse ol any member oi an inferior division. 
But ill a held, in n ve-t-liou^f' or in any ]>la.ee exeejit the host’s liouse, 
so Iona as the ho.st ha>« us«*d a new set ol eartlieii cooking vessels, 
lhe\ will eat food cjoked by the host evtm though he is of an inferior 
division. In a untf/t or r*‘li<ii(m- hoiiM^aiiy Lingayat without (picstion 
vvill eat bi’ead vvliuh a Jangain lias gathered in Ins bt‘gging. If the 
Jangain lia.s broiiglii it, it is all nuht, v\ lioever cooked it, whether 
a Raddi, a Bih'jjidai*, i»r any (»ther //ay-vv i-ariiig and sacred tliroud- 
bafing Hindu. Though the rule i- that a nuunber of a lower division 
is allowed to eat willi member.- of higher divisions in a religious 
house when a Jangain i- jiresmit, tlii- pi-ivilege i.s uot granted to 
all classes who j»roio.n^ Lingav.iti-m. 'I’lie ehis.ses who are debarred 
from this privilege aie Xh/ivis or barbers, (javli.s or cowkeopers, 
Dliubis or washernum, Bedar.-, and the clepressed classes such as 
aM liars and Ill the -;»nie Way th(M’e is m* fjijection to any 

/o/^-wearing man coming into a Liiig.-lyat’s liouse* and set*ing f ho food; 
but if a Miisiilman, or a Maralha, or any one withmit a Ihnj sees the 
fot)d it must btMhi own avvuv. 'riiis nih‘ ap]»iK*s only to food in 
one’s own Ikjiisc; it d »e.s not aj)]>ly to food in the fielder in the 
rest-house. As I'cgaids inarria;j(* a JaneTini oeeasionally marries a 
Clialgeribalki, iJob^jiehiLalki, <»!• I’anelifiin.sali girl, first making hor 
a Jangain b} lU/x ,sliii (;r eh-anMiig rile. Shilvant s seem not to givo their 
daughters in marriage t«> .laiiganis. A Jangain girl cannot marry 
any (»nc but a Jangain; lJolj)aehibalki girls and Chalgeribalki 
girls may marry l*aiieliamsali luisbands. No ’IVue Lingayat boy or 
girl ever marries iiitf. any of the Aililiated Lingayat castes. 

All True Ling’ayats sjieak Kanaime. »So largo a body contains 
every difTercneo of eharaeti.r, ajipearanco, height, and colour. Still it 
may be biiid that the average True Lingayat is probably fairtT than 
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the average Kanva Brahman or the average Maratha Kunbi; and 
is certainly fairer than a Kurnbar or a Bcdar. Sr)me True Lingayat 
women are remarkably fair-Hkiuiiod. The striking points in the 
appearance of a True Lingayat man are his Unfj which is worn 
cither at liis waist in a silver box hung round his neck, or tied in 
a red ribbon round the neck, or round the upper left arm ; the 
absence of the snered thread; and the shaven top-km^t less head. 
They live in ordinary better class lK)nsGs with mud wjills and flat 
roofs; almost all are onO'Store^’ed, only a f‘*w in towns have two 
storeys. The houses of True Tjinga\at‘i, e^poc-ially of tlif>M? who belong 
to the Iiigher religious grades, are elo^-ud (»n all (‘\(e])t a few 

openings for air and light, 'I'hough very dark they are ^^^■I1 swept, 
and both the floor.'; .and the furniture ar(‘ ,seru])ulou<ly chain. The 
reason they give for having tlu‘ir hous(“< .so elos.* ‘-lint to yirevent 
any but //a^-weariTs seeing Iheir fo«id. l>ut the want of 
openings is probably as imieh to kt*ep mit the lye (if the snn, whom 
as Jirahma the strict Linga\at hate--, a^ to keej) out the eye of the 
stninger. A True IjiiiLm}sitV liouse can be alua\s known from a 
Brahman’s or a Marathaks by the absimee of th(‘ door-nh* ////>/ or 
sweet basil. 'I'he liousi'S of tlu* ri( h lr.i\e Ik<U, ear]»ot'', beiKteads, 
and a large supply of hras.s and e()]»per cooking and •-toring vc'-sols : 
in the liousos of the poor most of the ve-'-eks are of e.irthenwjire, 
and quilts and eountrv blankets ar(' alino-t the i»nly other furniture. 
Flesh and liijuor are forindden. All are ‘'triet ve^t tanuiis, the 
staple food being Indian <*r .‘'pikod miMet, ]»nL(‘, vcL'etahle^, <*nion'^, 
garlic, relishes, milk, curds, and elanticd butti r. bicc i" eon'-idered 
a dainty and is eaten only on holida\v 'riieihuf artn le of tood 
in a dinner is millet bri'ad. Next to bre.id ( oiucn /re////r/, that is 
husked and boikvl millet. *Soni(‘tnnes this husked niillel i" hoiled 
in whey when It is known as h Klltnnirlirhii or sniir l.nhij'i. Their 
holiday dishes are godhi huggi that is husked ;iiul b.uh'd wheat 
mixed with molasses, and soiiK'tiuu's \vith milk, shmign or vennieelli 
that is wheat flour beaten into dough ami drawn into huig threads 
'which arc curletl round sticks, dried in the sun, and eaieii with 
molasses and milk ; /.o(//e/,s- or orange-^’/eil halls of 'win-at-flour 
sluifed with split gram and niMhisso'- or sugar, and b<»ih-d oi- frieil 
in oil; and pulls or wheat-ll mr i akt's rolletl round a lump of 
split gram lauled witli molas.ses, and baked, ’riie e<‘mnionost of all, 
because the cheapest, is the god hi huggl. Besides these holiday 
dishes, the rich make many costly sweetmeats. LingaNats (»f the 
higher religions grades take two im*als, the tirst lu'tweeii eleven 
and two, the second between seimi and nine. (hhers take a third 
meal, an early breakfast cm bread left from the night before and 
some chatni or relish. Asa rule all d’rue Liugavats bathe every 
morning before eating, and strict Lingciyats bathe before* each meal. 
After bathing he dips the right thumb middle linger and ring finger 
into cowdung iishes, and rubs the ashes cm his body rc‘pi*ating the text 
which his religious guides breathed iii his ear when he wms purified. 
Aft T washing his mouth a'J’ruu Lingayat rubs his brow' with ashes. 
When ho sits to eat he takes the Ihig out of the box, lays it on his left 
palm, washes it with water, and drops hel leaves and cowduug ashes 
on it. Rich Lingayat.? daily ask one or two Jaiigams to dine at their 
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houses aud the poor call them oii- holidays. When a Jaiigam 
comes to a layman's house to dine, ho is seated on a stool, his feet 
are washed, some of the water is sprinkled on the Unrj, and the I’est 
is poiirt'don Shiv in a Shiv's tinnple, for the i»’od liv(‘s in tln^ JanGfam 
with more divinity than he lives in theiinn^e. 'riie fIan!^^'lm's food is 
not servetl as a lay man's food is sei'ved in a plate on the ground. 
The plate is laid on a three-1 eg^C'd stool a.nd is set. in front of 
the low stool on whieli thoflan^am is to sit. No oin^ of tin* family 
sits to eat till the dane*ani has lini'^h(Ml his dinnin*. A dan^am 
slionhl lea\e ni>thliii^ on his pl.ite. So eaic'fnlly do sinru' dani^ama 
keep thi.s rule tliat thew wash theilish u hrn theyari‘ doin'and drink 
the wati‘r with anIucIi the diuh ^^as washed. A danuram eats hotel 
lea\es and nuts belore ]u‘ washes his mouth, as, altiT wnshin^ his 
moulh, lie js jH't allowed tu eat anythinL>*. 'I'lie men wear the waist- 
cloth, the .‘'lioulderelotJi, the jacket, and the hemlscarf, and 
the Women wear tin* r*>l)e and bodn-e 'I’lie robt' is wound round 
the waist aud allowed to i;dl to the aukli's The einl of tin' skirt 
is iii»L pasM'd Ik tween tin* lei.r^ and tucked into the waist behind, 
but 1 -- ^^Milieied into m laree bum h "f folds m front or to the left 
snK. d'he npjur » nd i'> jia-'^ed m ros«, tin bosom and over tin' head, 
and hallos ].tidown the iiidd ‘-nh*. 'The tw'o emls of tin* bodice 
are lied in a knot ni front, le.»\inL' tin* arms m^'k and throat bare. 
^Ian\ of them ba\i‘ '«iik and iiiocude ilotlus bir holiday nst*. d’hi*y 
are toml oi black (.iiner 1)\ its^*)! or nnxfd with red. Some art' jis 
ni'at and clean as lir.iljieans but tin* di‘»‘s^ of niosf is, h'.ss neat and 
el(‘an t han tin* dn'•s o{ Ibaliman- ’Ti ne laneMytit wcmn'ii w’l'ar ^lass 
ban^'h's and the liiek\ Deckhn c < -r n, and tin* | Mitt in on of 

the luek\ iieekl.ice })la\s a mm li nioj »• promini'iit ]»art in a 1 iiipLrayat 
than in a llralimanical weddniL'’. Some True LineaN at women whose 
first Inisb.inds ai e ab\e inaik tlnor brow s w iih kidiha or vermilion, 
and others witli ti'lies. l]\tn alter In i soeoml marriao’e, no witlow is 
allowed t(»jiut eitlier \ erindion or allies on her bi’ow'. 'Trut* Ijinifayat. 
w’oiiiei) do n(;t w«ar f.d'-o liair or jh-ek llnar h.nr with tluw'ers. 
13<jtli men ami woim-ij are fond of oi nainent 

As a (lasv lanca_\ats are oi*dei*l\ ,s/iber,ami In nestc>:c('])t' iubiisiness 
wlicre tliC'V ai'e cuiininijr ainl niiscrupuloim. 'The .lan^ams live by 
Ix'e'uin^ and on tlie olTi'i'ine^ "t tin jieoplr ; t In* 1 »anjii^.s and Shilviiuts 
rile "hoiikc-ejiers and moiir\ImaU-ra ; and most .»f tin; 1‘ancham.salis are 
liiisbamlnieii. IjJiil’.in ats ^ei m ne\« r to < nfer the army or the |)f)lieo. 
F(*W' oi them are in (lovei’iinn'.il ^ervn-r as clerks, bat tluil is probably 
because they find aefi iciill ure, slioj»)ve<‘|jiiiL', and moneyloudin^ 


^ Tin; nnii w’«';w <'ii ilu-IKK k, tin. konfln^ .lu'l < Ji'ui’f i ithu r, round both wi'istB 

/. A o//f/v am I 101111(1 till-lit wii'.t u mumllln n.ii^t tlio/orAyo/'a, and rings 

on tin- linger-^. A n( li ni.ni s<>in.inn-iil- :ii( (»f p.|<l .i ji.Kii niaii'si^f silver. Tin; women 
weal tlie eai lines •-.illcd mu, Innjih^ .aid UtiU^jhunU all of geld with or 

without jM.iiJs, the noo. riiii/s t .dJi d /////•/, noth, and unnjtl all of gold with or 
w ithout pe.iiJ.s ; oaind thr iim k ij> [unchutikka, hunojifiLLa^ kariinanUikkd, 

hiriptttt\, siti'Hji, ktithuHf, .Linl /,/////*<//'/; on tin* arm mk/, itnijrnvnjt^ ixtidhajubaml ; on 
the w M.sts ;/o/,, /Kini/pttffi/ft, do//s, and /rn/dvi/M ; round the waifit 
the kdiiiharjxilltt, eitln r w ith claKjiM .eprowntnig months of animals or slniplo clasps ; 
on the ankh s no/AA, /.<tr/o//, hafkai! /;/s, and Lnhniunrs all of niUcr ; and on the toes 
vuhpiUf ^ mu] fjf'ndus aliofbihcr. i'oor w omen generally w’ear silver 
houcU'ts and necklaces. 
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my better than clcrksliip. Of late more True Liiig^yat yontlis have 
it'ea entering Ciovernmeiit service. As a class True Lingayats are 
lecidedly prosperous. Poor women help their husbands in the 
ighter parts of field-woik, and in village sliopkeeping families 
)ld women sometimes sit in llie shop and scdl. On ordinary days 
lusbandraen go to then* woi*k at six or seven, return between 
.on and eleven, and begin wurk again afbu* Ihe midday rest, 
iiid end it by sunset In harvest tinn^ iliev go to field in tlie 
norning, cat tlieir dinner in 1 lie fiold, and iKit return till 
aniptigbt. 'Plie eliiei dilYerenee b{‘t\\(M‘n a shopkeeper’s hours 
ind a husiiandman’s is that the ■^liopkeeptu* soiiK^tniies stays in 
!iis shop till eight or niiic'. They rarelv el-i^^e then shops on 
iiolidays. ’riiongh tliey think themselves superior t'» Ib’/ilimans, 
[leither drinking water tlioir hamU imr allowing them to 
‘liter the inner ])aris of then* hoUNC>^, Ll!lL^‘^yat'^ geiirrally rank with 
traders, 'riie three \vate]o\oi\K of the hingayat faith Live the ling, 
bhedangam, and the gnin 'fin' Hmj i'^ tin* ^tf»n(‘I miuo nf the deity, 
the Jangamis thehnnian al»ode(»ft In* d'nty.and the gin n the teacher 
who breatli(‘S the sicred hpt 11 info the tli^eiplr’^ «>ar. The li) j 
worn liy Lingayats i'^ treneiallV made* »tf li^hl-:/r.iy "hue ^touo. The 
Hug consists of two discs, the h»w.*rone eireiilar ah'.nt out-( ighth of 
in inch thick the np)ii'r shirhtly < lonizattMl Ka( !i di-c about ihree- 
Cjuarter-sof an meh m diiuneirr, and is -(‘parated by a <h‘e]>Ln'ooveabout 
iineightli of an iiicli broad From the cfiiire d llie iipji'u- disc, \Nhich 
is slightly rounded, ri>e^ a iiea-likc kind; aiioiit a quarii'r of an iiicli 
long and t]ir(;c-qiiar(e?*> ot an inch r"un«l, giMiig tiie stune ling 
a total heigdit of nearly tlnee-ijuair'a-s of an im h. 'TIiin knob is 
calleil the/nbt or arrciw. The upper di'^e is calh'd jit/Inhi that is 
the water earner, because this part of a fiili-vixed I mg I's eroovc^d to 
earry off the water which i> |ioint'd o\ er the <‘ontnil knoi>. It is 
also called ynV/i that is the seat and tlie little < >ver 

the ling, to ke<‘p it from harm, i'^ p]avt'‘H‘il a bl.aek mixiiire* ot clay, 
e.owdung ashes, and inarking-nul jince. '^hl'^ eoatiiiL'’, which is 
called hanihi or tin* cover, entin ls hide'' tlie ''hajn* of the t‘nclosed 
ling. It forms a smooth black '-lisjrhtly-triincated e*'ne, not unlike 
a dark bCitelnut, about lilrl*^*-(|^ar^e^^. of an inch hmdiaml narrowing 
from tbn*e-((uarters <»f an inch at the liu'^c to half an inc h across the 
top. The stone of which tin* Hug is made coine> from I’arvatiriri in 
North Arkot. It is lu’ouLrht by a I’kivs of pcoph- called Kambi 
Jarigains, becamsi*, bi*>i<le^ tin* Hug stono, ilicy In ing ^luiig from 
a shoulder-bamboo the holy water of the FataI-(Janga, a jiool on 
Parvatgiri, w'hose water lilnga\ats hold a^ '''acred as |{nihmanic*al 
Hindus hold the water ol the (iangi*''. '(’he simple-Ni dug costs 
1 Jci. (1 u.), and their usual pnct* ‘’i.n. i^Ils 1 J), 'To tIn* clay, ashes, 
and marking-nut juice, the rich add pow<len‘d g«)ld ^il\er coral 
pearls oven diamonds raising the vaint* i»f the Hug sinnetiiaos to 
£5 (Us. » 50 ). A li)ig should be tied to the arm of ;i ]»ri‘gnaiit woman 
in the oigbth moulh of pregnancy and to the arm of child as soon 
as it is born, 'riiis rule is not strictly kept. The ling is sometimes 
tied on the fifth day, but generally not till a day between a fortnight 
or three weeks tifter birth. A cliihPs ling lias generally no case or 
kanthi, the hinthi is .sometimes not added for mouths, sometimes not 
for years. ’J’he ling is sometimes tied to the cradle in which the 
B 877-29 
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child sloops, instond of to the child. It is rarely allowed to 
the child till the child is five or six years old. Till then it is 
kept ill the lioiise shrine along with the house gods. The 
worn either on the wrist, the arm, the neck, or the head. Soi 
the//?///slung from the* loft sluMilder like a sacred thrc| ig 
some carry it in the >vaislband of the lower garments. '.^Yd. 
two ways are contrary to Iho riili' that the Ihifj should 
be wc»rii lu'low the navel. Jt is worn oil her tied rouiul^jy 
ribbon or in a siKm- box fa'^timod by a silver chain Each 
has genorally a few sj»;nv Ihn/'i in sloek. The Hn(j is never, 
to any one n lio does not wear a Vnnj Imiisi'lf. It- should h< nk 
out thrivtinie^ a day, wa'^hod, riibb- d wntli a-^lies, and a 
riiilmhfih ln‘jid> hound naiml it. A man ora woman ki ]iig 
same///a; all lliroiigh life, and, in the grave, it is takmi oiitof 
ami tii‘d round the CMr|^'^e’s mn-k or arm. If the /in;/ is accidentally 
lost the lo^oi* has ti) gi\t‘ a ca^it* dinner, go through tlie ceremony of 
or t lean^ing*, and rt'ceu I a ik'W hin/ tmin tlie teacher or 

(jnrn. 'Jdie ]m r-tni w ////g i- lo^^t i'a'-ts tdl another is tii'd on. He 

batlu‘'> and wa'-ln- a Virakt daiiLMn-s b'et. nibs cow'dung ashes on 
tlu'Janganrs li‘*ad, and Im) wIxd'av Inin. 1 le .-pnnkles the water in 
W'liich the diUiLiainV loot wei-« wa^-lieil on lii>» b*>dy and sips a little of 
it alono’w n 1 j i li« live eow-Lolt- M'he d.i *.g nn placi's a new I in;/ on 
his It'll ])alin, wa^lu-ii with water, nil)- et*wtlniig a^he.s on it, lays 
a /if! lt*at o’*'. It, mutters stane tt'Xt" 01 'm>nittd> on it, and ties it 
round the lu' h of the]* r-on. Win. n a dangam lost'> his Innj, the 
ca.S('hecvuiie^ sen*-ns, and many a .1 in:Mni is •-aid to have lo.st lii.s 
ca.«;tt‘ <ui aeeouiii .d j.tsiug In-///.</ 'I’iie or roligious teaelier, 

thetliird waiehw ai*d of iho lane ivat t.iiili i- either a \hralvt or celibate 
or a Saiiianva tu* ‘UMlinarv datiLMUi. I’in ir lead temdier is the lic'ad 
(d' tlie iiiMna-t*'i*\ at (''Intiddine in N'-rth-\Vt‘st Maisur. Jake 

other Hindu tea**ljor-, tlie head it'aelu r during his lifetime 

generallv cli'•»-(*- a ^ueco—(u* who act-- nnder In-' ordi'rs so longas 
he li\<‘-. 'I’lic hoad tiMcliei uiav hehaig t--anv ol the higher classes 
ol Liiigaval-. lleli\<-in (.jjhaev 111 In- in<ui.-i-tI'rv at Chitabliirg 
wnili g'lC'Ut p'-iii]*, and reeoivo^ divin* honours from his follow'crs. 
He g^oo-(,n i-an <mic< i\er\ llip'oei'tour vear- u cv'iviug <'<»ntributiens, 
and 111 return giv iiiL' In- i'-lionej’-tile wal-'i- in wlneh liis foot aro 
w'a.-lied, w I'U'h t hey luh on llu ir evt-v and drink. The ordinary 
mdflt. or religious liou*-<’- aro un*k r luarried or uninarned •laiigams. 
AVlieii the liead »d a I't'ligjou^ h<<u-i' a i*i lil>.ite or \ irakl »Jangam 
he m sueceedfd In hi^ piipd. 'I’hesf jaipiK remain unmarried and 
are the --ons either of m u nt'd elergv or ol laymen, wdio, under a 
vow or lor some othev e.nisc, have, a-: clnldreii, been devoted to a 
religious hou-e. H >y< devoted to a relignous house undiM* a vow aro 
culled minify or voutli-. Tlu* >rn'n.s or leaciiirs arii of ti^e kinds, 
d'lie (jnrn who ties on the /intj is called the Diksluigurn that is tlio 
dikshn or jmrifMiig teacher, d'he tjuni who tc-aclies religion is 
called tho 8hiksli;igniru or the instructor, and the religious guide is 
called the Mokshguru or ab.sorpLion teach(*r. Tho guric of tho 
Mokshguru is called the durvinguru ortho teacher of teachers, and 
the highest prio.:.l is called tho l*arainguni or tho chief teacher. Their 
religious books are written in Kilnarese. Like Hnlliuianical religious 
works they seem to be divided into b/mktipnr or the faith-path and 
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c-path. Of the books which teach faith 
most popular is the ihisav and of 

J^o the best known is tho Prabliu Ling 
(iewae<p|^Q Basav Pin-an, which gives Uie life of Ihisav tho founder 
religion, is described by Mr. ]5rown us an amusing 

old woy 1 ullegorical poem, the 

ImsbaUf which is to teucli the bivourite dungarn doctnm*, that 
ten lebgion is licit lliedtoty tluiiild li^ein tlie ludiover s 

and er liv(‘s m tlu* Itc-ules iIh'-'C t\\n h‘a-iiijg works, 

inornii|.y C’h(}iiiiu])}>s!i v I’linin and the Man li.i-.iv Piin'in and 
‘^i®P‘*^otlier Jaiigam IcLTcinU. 'J'ln* Ibi-Miv 1 biraii i^. t lio fa\ ourile 

is inucli read 'I In* otln-r Ix-filv". aie - Id ;in sef n and 

|^'®.,®”held in Inoh esteem. Tlie b<» >k LnneiJi]l\ camilted l)y 

liiULTayat^ i-' the \'i\« k (Jliintani.ini a wi'T’k wriiten 
.IMlJtal Kaiimid o]-old K;lnaie-{ . Ii 1 1 *< at - of nte- and obMTvances, 
land seems to l>e a nm<b i n ( oni]id.iTi'»n, madi* to eoi lo'^ound with th(^ 
iprahinan Karmkand. II a Iaiij-a\at n a^ivod wliy lieh.n kf ])t -» many 
Ipriihinauical nies and (imionn, lie will ioai('iall\ n.ina* the \ !v« k 
IChmtamaniasliis ant la n-ity, l li< nej lit lit* elaince-- are tint lie Inn n» it her 
r(‘}nl nor seen t he book. ()ne . il t he ii'w point - in w Inch Lnn_m \ «it ^ ;i L'Tee 
with linihmanic Hindus i>« the 'Htuds 'd the V*»_r',ha''!ra. tlie sen nee 
winch teacht's th^‘ma‘^terv o\e? tin -.••n-e» and orLoni-. and enable^ the 
expert to coniempl.iie the PniN er.s.d >oid in nndi>'tnrbMl nn dilation 
1’lic Lingiiyat" sum tin ir lelij’ani nndei enjhr leading !>• lie.-. . Fir^t, 
there is notiod I nit Shi \ , - ee. aid, Shu *- P*!!-. er^^ areahnn hi eh-born , 
third, the linman bod\ u iii.ele pine, that n-e\ il '^pln^> au* ‘•eau'd 
nut of it, b) (hung a -.er\ tee lo i lu* tt.ie’.i, to tiie/z/^/, or to tla^ 
])riest, by taking a gift troni a pn-'-r. by w«a»‘niM’ , ml lierries, 

liy ropi'aling t.exts, by di’inking wai«*r in w!ii«‘h a pi ie>t{ooi has 
been bathed, and lis rubbing the body uiih }i«*ly a'^he-^ , loiirlli, tho 
five conduets or junn hih Imr are the li\ e ^"iiici ol id’r tilth, not to 
take life IS virtin'; .-iMli, l * lia\<‘ im A.'rldl\ tle-ir- - u true eoiidnct ; 
sevtMitli, tlu* righte''ns lit’-* i' liea\«. n , and < mhtli, tliewicki'd life 
is hell. If, |\\liicli is unlikely, the liiLih ide.i>. oL ihe Ihuav Piiriiii 
ev(*r seized holdot llu‘li\e«-Mi Lmgaxat'- iliey li.ue to a great extent 
lost their hold, 'rin* li-ading do*iriiie-^ mv.hieh the Ihmav lhiT-:'m 
dilTers from tlu* practiC'‘ot ibahmiiii'in u iliat iljeie u one (lod 
who guards fVom e\il; ih t between ihu j"i and liu wor'.lupper 
there is no need of a g-ibetwaen ai’d u" ne-‘d -a '-acritiee'>. ]u nances, 
pilgrimages, <n* fa-^ts ;-.ec< nnl, that all hmf-\\K aia C'-.o e e< pia!. therefore 
that the Liugayat woman is .as high a- the I.i'iLi.ixat man. tliar she 
Blioiild not marry till she I'omes ot age, and "In'iihl iia\e a \oice ni 
choosing her husband, sualso that a> all I itnj-WiWW !’.■> aie ('fjual, (*aste 
distinctions should ceasi*; thiial.tl'at a I me belu'verand //c;/-we:irer 
cannot be impure, tlu'refore that Inrtli'-., wo^neuV niMiitlily '-ickness, 
and death cause the Lingayat no impuritx ; tifili, that on death the 
true believer goes straight to Slilv’s heaven, tlu la'foia* Ins soul cannot 
wander into a lowcaste manor into an animal, therefore he necals no 
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® The Panchnchar or li\e ooiulmts .irt' /iht itt/achar comhict worthy of a human 
servant of Shiv, (landrhar ciaidurt worthy ot a spirit servant of Sliiv, lAmjachdr 
conduct worthy of a /?/<;;-wearer, -S’ntfdoAar conduct xvorthy of a saint, and 67tmic/irt» 
or conduct worthy of JShiv. 
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funeral rites to help him to heaven or to keep him from wandering 
on earth an uneasy ghost; sixths that as Sliiv is im all-powerful 
guardian, the wearer of his emblem need foar no evil, the influence 
of the stars is therefore powerle.ss and astrology useless : the evil eye, 
waudoring s])irits, sjiells, and iucautatious can \Nf>rk the Lingd-yat no 
harm. According to the books Jhisav taught that there was only one 
(u)d. Ill pi'jicMce, like their nnihmauic neighbours, Lingayats 
worship many gods. First nmoiig their gods comes Ihisav the 
founder c>f llieir faith whom the> uh'iitifv with Nandi or Mahddev’s 
bull, 'riiey also ^\or'nhip Vi: bhiulra ami Chiiijuiti whom they consider 
the sons, and (langn and Farvati wluan they e<uisider the wives of 
Shiv, ami kee]> their images in tlu'ir houses. Hesult‘s these members 
of Slnv’s fannl\ they w’orshi]» Vallainina oi Hanipi in Hellari, Malayyii, 
Mallikju-]im, and 'I'lilja-l>ha\:ini of 'rijlja])ur in the Nizam’s country. 
As a guardian ajj-iiusl evil, that isagaiiiNt i*vil spirits, the great rival 
of the hnfj is the sun. Aeeordmg to (»ne ar-.aaiiit Iheav w'as turned 
out of his lathers house beeause ht‘ ndii^ed to say tlu‘ sun-hyrnn or 
fnn/ati jShihants and otlier ^tnet langa> ats ^ eil t heir drinking water 
sothat iln ^iiu iiny not spf it . they s.iy the sun is Brahma. Contrary 
to t)H‘ ruh (d' their f:ivtl eoiuimai langaxats woi-^liip the sun on new 
moon day, and tin* moi.n on full moon da\’. Again ma’oi'ding to the 
books Basav reuioveil t.i^lsaml leasts,pi>n:uiet‘and })ilgrimage, rosaries 
and hol\ water, uiid u'x ('rema foreow’^. 'This ehaiigi* ])robal)ly never 
jiassed be\oml t he sph(*re oi b'K.k" At jireseut Bijapur LingAyats all 
fast on or Shix’s Nig'lit «*n the dark thirteenth of Mnf/h in 

January-Felu’uarx, and on \»hffKt)ir/i)ni <»r t he bnglit iifth of 
in July-August, .and follow tlnir l.ists by a lt*ast. They keep 
partial fasl^, that is they take only one (waniing* meal, on Sfiravan 
or Jnly-Angust 3J(»mlax'-. 'I’lnw inaki* pilgrinuiires to Gokarii 
audio I Ivi where Ba.'-v died in North Kanara, to Sangainoshvar, 
to I^irvatirin in Noiih Arkot, to Ilanipi in Belliiri, and to Tuljapur 
in the Ni/;iin’- cnniiiiy A tew ih \ont Lingoiyats even visit the 
twelve ^Iniiies of >liiv in diHeieiit part^of India." Many Jangams 
w’oar rosiirle" ami t« 11 thenr beads, the waiter in winch a Jangam’s 
feet liav(‘ heeii wa^^hed i-. drunk a-^ liolv water or tlrth, and 
Lingayats show' the f ow’ as nineh revei’cnce as Brahinanic lliudu.s 
show her As regards niednit<sis, Baev’s elTorts to drive Brahmans 
out of th(‘ir phua* as mediators hotwi'en men ami god have 
been sucees^hil. No 'Fine Lingrixat and not many Afliliatod 
Lingayats, exeejit tlial they eonsiilt ilnnn as astrologers, ever 
employ or show r{‘sp<*et to Brahmans. In ])raetice the Jangani is 
as much a ine<liator to tlie Liiig.-iyat as the Brahman is a mediator 
to the Brahnianic Hindu. In tlieors as a Ihitff-wQiin^r the Lingdyat 
woman is equal to the [jing.ivfit man, she ouglit not to bo marrie<I 
before .she come.s of age, and .she ought to have a voice in choosing 


^ Madras Journal of Literature and .St-umr, FI 141, 

‘‘The twelve great Shiv hhinn^ are lihimashankar on the Itank of the 
Bhima in l*oona, IdirihlimeHlivai in I'dora in the Nizam’s country, Keddr in 
Garwh^l in the North-Western P’-ovineoK, Mahftkdi iii Ujain, Mallikdrjnn on Shri 
Shall in North Arkot, Na^ndth in Avandhe in lUior, Omkdreshvar m Mdlwa, 
KAnieahvar in Madura, Soiriiiath lu K4thidw,1r, Tryamhak in Ndsik, Vaidyandth lu 
» aril in Hit Isi^m i. w,ouiitry and ViBh\e&hvar in Boiiarcs. 
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her husband. In practice there is little difference between the 
position of a Lingdyat and of a Bidhmanic wonmn. The Lingayat 
girl like the Lingdyat boy is invested with the and in this she 
differs from Brahmanic women who are never girt with the thread; 
the putting on of the bride’s lucky neck thread is also the chief 
feature in a Lingdyat wed<liiig. Still Lingayat girls are married as 
children and if they C(»iiio of age before tlicy are married tlie fact is 
kept carefully hid. They do not eat with tlif'ir husbands and they do 
not mention their husband\s nanu*. A girl has imi sliaie in clioosing a 
husband^ and a husband may rnarrv a >ec'*iid wii.* witlmut asking the 
first wife’s lea\e. 'fhe \\ idow’.s lu‘a<l is luu .'haveil, and o\{*(*|)t among 
Jangams, she is allowtsl to marry again. Still a \\ni<-\\ i-- ' fuisidered 
unlucky and is never a.sked to j*i\ tnl ccrmnniin-^ A( c trding tf* the 
books a woman is as fit as a man to be a relignais tcaclu'r In piactice 
no Lingayat woman c-ver teaclies the treed, (>r, e\C( j)t liasvi.s or 
religious serving-girls and cciirtezan.s e\(‘r adopts a religious life. 
The theory that among men all //a//-weanareetpiiil has been shown 
to have early brokmi down. I0xee]»t in religion^ hon‘-e> and when a 
prie.st is pre.sent the dilTerent Lingayat snbdivi*-ioL.>^ are '-ucially ii'j 
exclusive as the dilTermit Hnihmanical ca^it^ Thoir baling t(7 the 
Mlnirs, Mangs, and (»t]n r ca'^tes (hauned imjmre i^ m no way kinder 
or more generous than llu* Brahman feeling, 'fhe theorv tliai n(»lhing 
can defile the wearer of the huy has tone<] down m pracnee. A 
coming of age and monthly sickness, a birth and a ilealh are all 
believed to cause iinjairity, though, as among ,Iiiin><, the impnnt} is 
much less thought of and is much more ea«>ily and (juieklv cleansed 
than among Brahmani<‘ Jlindus That t’ e dead Lingav ai goes to 
Shiv's heaven seems to be a practical belief whu h ha< greatly rt^duced 
the rites to the dead, and probably the tear of ^|)l^lt^. Still in 
practice the Utnj has not been found to jirotect it'- wearel•^ against 
all evil. Liiigayats coii>ult aslrol«»g»*rs, l^-ar and gel by- 

evil spirits, ami employ kn<»w-ing- men to ea-st out ^plnt‘-, la\ gbo^^ts, 
and counteract charms and spells, liith'if at all le^s Intly than 
their iieighhoiirs among Brahinanu* ilindns (.)n tlit* whole, say.s 
Mr. CJumiue, Lingayats are less fetterevl than Bralinianu* Hindus 
by ceroinouial details and ob>ervHiice'<. Tlmy have fewi r go(L and 
have less fear of the di'ad, tlie perform iiu mind-riU's mul ihe\ allow 
the widows of laymen to marry. Wheii voii have ^aid tin-, and said 
that they do not read Bniluiianic holy bo(.k'^,th.it they hate Br:'ihinans, 
that, when men met't, instead ot calling on Bam they ^a^ ^^harnarthi 
that is II(*lp lVa\,and when you ha\e added that they wear a//n;/ 
and not a sacred thread, that the men .^ha\e the topknot ami do not 
shave the widow'^s head or the mourner’s lip, you have about exhausted 
the difference between the tw-o parties. 

Lingayats have two peculiar religious proee^'^ions, the 
Nandikodu or Nandi’s horn and the Vyasaiitol or Vyas’ liaiul. The 
story about Nandi’s horn is that in a ligiit with a demon Nandi 
once lost a horn. His folluw-ers fomul his horn and earned it in 
p**ooession. The horn is now a long bamboo ])ole wound round wdth 
strips of coloured cloth and the top is surmounted by a conical globe. 
About four and a half feet from each side of the }>olo a plank is 
fastened, and on each plank is set a brass bull. This is paraded 
chiefly in the month of Shrdvan or July-August. Vyasantol or tho 
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hand of Vyas, the reputed author of tho Pui ilns, is a hand mado of 
rags which is tied to Naiidi^s horn, and, to exasperate Rnihmans, 
is paraded in streets where Brahmans arc numerous. As the name 
of Yyas is as samul to them as the name of a god, 
Brahmans, when Ins hand is jiarailed, an^ hy no means backwards 
in avenging the insult by force. Foruun-ly riots wt‘re of constant 
occurrence, and jibout lorly years ago in one light in Dharwar 
many Jives were lost. "J'hc ])arading of Vyas’ hand was forbidden, 
blit in outlying villagi'S the practice is still ki'jit nji, and, in 1382 , 
it caused a not in lh‘Inbi in Bijapnr. The story is that when Vyas 
had ^im^hcd ten of the eigliti‘en Piiraiis, livi* in praise of Vishnu and 
live in praise of Shiv, the or seers a^ked wliieli god was the 

greater. \'yjis pt)inti'd to the live Nhiishuav Ihirans, and Virbliadra 
in anger cut otT his right hand. As \'\iis v\roli' tlu' remaining eight 
Ihirans in praise of Shiv, Shiv allowi‘d lus hand to grow again, 
'rhough ill theory the //a;/-\Nearer is safe from evil sjjirits, Lingiiyais 
are as much afraid (»f ghosts as t>tlH'r Jiindiis, and, one of their five 
holy ashes‘ is s])eeially v.dnt‘d a-s a ghost seariT. When a ])orson is 
posses^ed lus brow is marked with ashes from a c('nser placed liefore 
the h(>iise iniairc of Virbliadra, (»r h(‘is sometimes given eharmed 
water u> drink. They have also faith in sootli'-aying and astrology, 
and occasifmally consult Ih.diman astrologers to Hnd the lucky lime 
to hold niarnage and otimr ct u'lnonu's. 

After a birtli a Kabligor, Liuirayat, or Maratha niidwih* washes 
tho moiLer and child lu warm water, ami lays tlnau on a bi'dstoad. 
The family ti(‘s a hny round tlu* m‘ek of the child and 

withdraws.^ d'he mother is omv(‘ii dry dates, dry gino’cr, anivS(*-seod 
or sIk'P Jh'mpmtdla anisiim, raw' siio*ar, and clanlieil butter, and is 
fed on lioih'd net' wdiieli is eati'ii with garlic. She is ki'jit warm by 
having a cliating ili^h set uiidm* her IxslsUad on wliieli garlic rind is 
burnt. On the lifili ('vemng the mnlwiU* ]»lae.esin tiit“ lying-in room 
an image of tJie godiic'^s Jivali, sprinkles turnierie and ri’dpowder 
on the goddess, lavseooked food Ixd’un' her, w’av't'S a lamp about ht'i*, 
and carries the lamp umler cover, lor if the lanip is seen by any one 
but tho midwife the mother and child will sicken. On tho twelfth 
day tho child is crailJod and named. Katdi ol the women, who eonioa 
for tho naming, brings witli ber a robe or a liodict'cloth for tho 
mother, a. jacket or a cap for the child, and two lialvcs of cocoa- 
kernel and a ])oimd (»f niilli't, vvlieaf, or s]nkt'(l millet. 

The rite of (n'hiu or initiation is pi'rformed on the unmarried sons 
of all Jaiiganis. Whim ainnt i.s jierforiiied (»n a youth he becomes 
fit to hold the highest religious jiosts ; hi' may liecome a wathidayya 
or the head of fi I'cligimis house. A Jangain who has no sons has 
the rite performed at Ins expense on one of the sons of a lay disciple 
of tho J’an chain sail easto or of some caste abov'c the PanchamsdliR. 
The boy who is clu»sen from a lay Lingayat family should bo of 
respectable parents, and liis ancestors, both male and female, even 
to the eleventh generation, should not bo children of married 


^ The five holy fishes al'slnttfa or tunlying, divyaprakdshmdn or glowing with 
heavenly light, mahadaishvanjfuhiyaL or bestower of great prosperity, rdknhil or 
fcaver from spirits, demons, wild beiwts, and reptiles, and sarvapdptidshak or cleanser 
of all sins. 

* Details are given in the Dlidrw^r .Statistical Account. 
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widows. For this reason tlic sons of m<tfhpaf!s or beadles and of 
gandchdris or managers seldom undergo iuitijition or altdn, A 
boy is initiated when h(i is between ^ight and sixteen years old. 
The ceremony takes place at night, that no TH)n-/v//y-wearing Hindu 
may see it. It should takt; y}lacc in one of the seven months of 
Vnwhdhhor April-Mny, S/irdvan or J uly-AugnM,, ishrhi or September- 
October, KdrUk or (h*lobi*r-November, Margashirsh or November- 
Uocember, Mdgh or plan nary-February, and l*knlg''n or February- 
Mareh; .and on one oF ('iglit days in eitlau- foriiii^ jit, tlic* second, 
the third, the fifth, the? smenth, llie tenth, the eli‘\eutli, tlie twelfth, 
or the thirteenth. Of the day.-^ of tlu‘ we(‘k ]\b.ndi’.y, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday are suitecl for the cercMuouy : and of the lunar 
xUansions or nak.shafrds-j tin? hieky onc*^ ai't‘Aniinidlia, ilast, ^lagha, 
Mrig, Mul, Jtevli, Uohini, Uftara, Fttaia^hadlia and Uttar- 
bhiidrapada. If the boy is to beeonn* a Virakt or celibate, bis 
initiation is pi'rfoi’uu'd in tlie dark lialf of the iiKnilh, and N\hcu he 
is iutmided to be a (Jjilrisl ni householder, the (\‘U‘inony takc's place 
in the bright half (d‘ tin* inoiith. Jn an initiainiii the hh nsh ndtlfii or 
earth purifying istlu' fir--l oh^iM-vance. Fither iii a reliiji'^ns liuuse or 
in a dw'elhng house a, jueee of gi-uiind eleven and a ipairtt'r, tvvt'lve, 
or twelve and three-quarters ieet, liy and llirei‘-f jiiai tors, seven 
and half, or eight and a (jiiaiti'r dng sevmi ami hall to eight 

and a quarter ft'ct doiq). Hits of stom' and tde and other ini})nre 
matter are taken out of tlie ])it and it i> tilled wjtii tiiu‘ <‘arrh, wldeh is 
afterwards beaten hard. At tlie s.inie time tin* houst* is wlnteuashod 
and ])ainted and its iloor is cewdunired. On the day fixed a, small 
bower with a canopy of ^ilk clotli js imimmI (»n llu' sacieil fj)ot. At 
the I'litiMuee of the ho’SNer an arch is ina<le «>f two plantain trees or 
sugarcane st.alks. Tin' floor of the bowor is ])1astc*red w itli <inraL'hn)i or 
bozoar, cowdiiiig, cowl’s clanlied butter, co\v\ indk, and I'ow'^s urine, 
and on it is drawn a parallelogram w ith linc'^ (<f qaaitz pow dei-. In the 
large pai’allelogram t liree ''UkiII j>ar allelogranis an- drawn with lines of 
(piartz powdi'i*. 'Flie first ])aralle!ograni w Inch lie'^ f.irtliest from the 
entrance, measuix's tliree fet't and a quarter by two h'et and a quarter. 
It is covered wnlli a folded ^ilk or woollen elotli ninl i-* set a])art for 
tlie (jHvn or initiator. ’The seeond or noddle panillrlogram is six 
, feet by tw'oaiul a half fei‘t At t'acli etvrner and al the centre of the 
second parallelogram is set a /'fz/ns/z or hra>s or copper \ess(‘I with 
a narrow mouiliaiid a ilome-shapeil h(ttloin Thefixi* \cssels represent 
tlio five mziutlis of Shiv and the li\e aahih' or fanjil\ st«.>cks which 
are liolieved to ha\e sjirung from th(‘ ti\i mouths. The names of 
the five mouths .arc Aglnu-, Islwinya, Sadyojal, Ttitpnrush, and 
Vdmdov, .and the names of tlie eorrespoiiding family stocks are 
Uddan, Panehv.anigi, Padndi, JMnrhmknnti, and iSfali. Of tlu‘ fivo 
vessels the Sadyoj.at jar is set at tin* corner whieli is close to tho 
gundti right luiiid, and the Vaindt'v jar at the eoriu'r wdiieli is close 
to the guras left hand. Op[Msitc the Sadyoj.at jar is si't tho 
T.atpiirash jar and o])positc the Vamdov jar is set tlio Aghor jar; 
and in the centre is jilaced the Ishanyti jar. Each of those jars is 
covered with five pieces of white, black, red, green, and yellow 
cloth, and before each of them .are laid live halves of dry 
cocoa-kernels, five dry dates, five betelnuts, five turmeric roots, 
five betel leaves, and five copper coins. The third or last 
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design, a square two feet each way, is close to the entrance of 
the bower. This square is covered with a woollen cloth seat, and is 
occupied by the boy, whose head has been completely shaved 
in the moriiiiig, and who since then has been naked and fasting. 
Near the (jiini are placed a small brass vessel called gilalu in 
Ivanareso. a concli sliell, and a cane. Behind the boy sits a man 
beloii.trnig to the boy’s gotm or family stock with a cocoanut in his 
hands. This man says to tlie guru, Excellent teacher, purify this 
body of flesh and blood, and bows low before the guru. After him 
the l)oy bows low before the guru, and worships an earthen vessel 
filled with water, in whose mouth is a cocoanut which is covered 
with a juece of eU^tli The hoy first marks the ve.ssol with sandal 
paste, burns frankincense before it, and offers it molasses, fruit, 
betelnut and leaves, and money. At tlie end of the jar worship a 
string with liv(» threads is wound five times round the Ishanya or 
central jar and is taken to the Sadyojfit jar and is wound five times 
round it. From the Sadyojat jar the string is taken to the central 
ja.* and again wound five times round it ; and from the central jar 
tlie string is carricnl towards the guru and wound five times round 
his wrist. From the guru it is taken again to t>he central jar, wound 
round it five times, and taken to the Yamdev jar ami wound five 
times round it. From tlie Yamdev jar the string is taken to the 
central jar, wound round it five times, and then to the Aghor jar 
and wound round it five times. PVom the Aghor jar the string is 
taken to the central jav, wound round it five times, then taken to 
the boy, and wound round his wrist five times. From the boy's 
wrist the string is faken to the central jar and wound round it five 
times,and is taken to tlieTat]mrnsli jar and wound round it five times. 
When the guru or initiator and the linv are thus si'ated, the mathpatl 
or Lingayal beadle wor.shij>s the Ii 7 ig which the boy wears and his 
liand and head. He first w’ashes the boy's ling with seven holy 
watcTH in tins order, ganfUtodak or sandal paste water, dhulodak or 
dust water, hharuiodak or ash water, sfmddodak or mantrodak 
]ninfie<l c»r oliarmed water, suvaniodnh or gold w.iter, ratnodak or 
je>\ el watt'r, and jmshpoduk or lloAvor watiT, After these seven 
wasliings, he waslies the liiig seven times Avith the mixture called 
jutnclunnrit or five nectars, namely milk, curds, clarified butter, 
honey, and sugar, hi the same way he waslies the boy's hands 
and his head. When the boy and lii.« h'ug Lave been thus w'ashed, 
the guru or initiator gives thii boy a jludi or b(*ggar's four-mouthed 
w'allet and a staff, and tells him to lic'g alms of those who have 
come to witnt'ss the een*mony. Th(‘ boy is given dhdiuhhiksha, or 
metal alTn.s, that is gold silv(‘r or coppm* coins. Aft(‘r gathering 
the alms the boy gives tin* alms with tlie bag to his guru or 
initiator, bows low before him, and asks him to return the bag, 
promising to obey all his commands to the letter. The guru or 
initiator commands liim to live on alms, to share his alms with 
the helpless, and to lead a virtuous life, and returns his bag. The 
boy gives his initiator gold, vessels, and clothes, and gives other 
Jangams money and clothes. Besides these gifts the initiator takes 
a handful of copper coins from a heap of copper coins worth 7 ^. 
(Rs. 3 ^), and the rest of the coins are distributed to ordinary or 
SamAnya Jan gams. The friends and kinspcople of the boy's parents 
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present the boy with clotlios and vessels ; and the boy is given a light 
repast. Next morning the boy's father gives a caste feast to Jangams 
of all orders and to friends and kinspeople. Aitau can be p(‘rformed 
on one or more boys at the same lime and by the same initiator. 

Diksha, or cleansing rit(‘, is performed on any ^Vno Lingdyat who 
wishes to enter into a gradci higher 1 ban his own. It is also performed 
on one who has been put out of caste, to let him back to caste. 
In the main points diksha does not dilTei froin nitdn or initiation; 
the only difference is that in tlie purifying it is not is. r*es^aiy that a 
celibate Jangam should he lht‘ ]>orforim‘r. is t*fien taken 

^ by a family ]>riest. As the persmi on wlmm tin* rite is to be 
performed is old enough to jiriiy for hnn'>(ir no nuui of his family 
stock is reijnired to sit hrhind him. ’Hie dih'^Jia nie onn he 
performed on twenty or thirty persons nt the ‘-ann' time. When a 
person has undergone this rit(‘ and lum entei-ed into a higher grade, 
ho does not eat with his former kin^]ief‘]>le. J>ui tins v:nel\ liappens 
except wh(*n a girl niarrn^^ into a Inglier gratle. 'Dii' c m’eniony 
performed at the tinu* of ing aa ehdd’s iie(*k or arm is 
also called dlksha. 

Child-m 5 irriag (5 is the ruh* among Ihjapi’r I.ine'ayat^. aiul, if a 
girl has come of ago hotoi'e iiiariiam‘, tlie hint kept carefully 
hidden. A Linga>at uirl is irenerally manied lu*!wi-en seven and 
twelve, and a Jiingayat hoy hetneon sivti***!! and twenty. The 
choosing of the hrnle and hrideo’nMuu is managed cniireiy hy the 
\ parents. Among Lingayats marnag’e m niin h clu'aper than among 
Bnlhmanical lliiidus, as no jiriee is paul for tin* u’lrl, 'The otfer of 
marriage comes from the hoy’s ])an*iits. Win a a )m.\’s iailier can 
.afford to pay for Ins sou’s luarriago, he go(‘s To fi tamiK 'vvlio have 
a daughter likely to make a «nitai)le maleh. It the eaiTs })aronts 
agree, he returns hoim* and U‘lls lus wife that he has ."(‘cured a 
bride for their son, Afi'-r Si)m(‘days the l)o\’s fathei*, with frionds 
and relations, goes the giiTs village, au<l, tlirougii a Marl)])atior a 
Lingilyat Gurav, asks tliost^ of lus ea^tc'inen and dangams who live 
in the village. AVJieii all have coiik' and taken tlieir seats at the 
girl’s, a blanket is spread, soiin* grams of nee are strewn on the hlaiikct, 
and the boy and girl are made to sit (Ui the riet* A kinswoman of 
the boy's dresses tlie girl in a new robe In-ouglit by the ))o\ks father, 
and gives her five pieces ot Iiodiceeloth, our of wdiieh one must 
ibe white, aiul the remaining four of any eidoiir exempt black. The 
poman dresses the girl, jmtson lier a gold ring and other ornaments, 
k^nd fills her lap wdth two eocoanuts, live lemons live dry dates, 
bve plantains, and a few betel leaves. The girTs father prt'sents the 
fcoy with a complete suit of clothes, including a turba.u, a shouldercloth, 
a coat, and a gold ring, 'klie hoy and girl then rise, boiv to the 
iTaugams and house gods, and resume their seats. The Jangams on 
both sides, naming the father of the boy and girl, doelare to the 
beople that the boy and girl are engaged ; and the guests are 
pismissed with betel loaves and nuts. This coroiiiony is called 
|he sdkshivike or engagement. Next day it is followed by the 
hdshiagi or betrothal. In the betrothal the girl’s father gives 
fi caste feast, presents clothes to the relations of the boy's father, 
' B 877-30 
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and leads them out of the village in procession with music. 
When tlie hoy’s father reaches homo he asks an astrologer 
to fix the days on which the wedding rite and other ceremonies 
relating to the wedding should take place, makes a list of the days, 
and sends a copy of it to the girl’s fat.hcr. Preparations then begin. 
On the first day the laps of five married women arc filled with bits 
of dry (tofoa-kerm*!, <lry dates, soJiktul gram, and betel. A grind- 
stono'and a Avoochni mortar ar£> brought out, wliilewashed with lime, 
and marked >vitli red strijies of fiannaiij or red colour. Before them 
arc laid bits £»f dry cocoa - kern (d, <l]*y dates, soaked gram and betel 
leaves and nuts, and meoiiso is burnt. 7’he women whose laps havo 
hei‘n filled at a lucky moment, begin to pound the turmeric roots in 
tluj Luortur nud grind them on the grindstone. On another lucky 
day the marriuge lKH»th is raised, the number of posts in each row 
being a,hv;i\s iiiieveii. 3'lie ormiineiitiug of the booth depends 
on the ]iai-eiits’ meu.ns. WJien all jirc'jmirations are finished, the 
kiiispeo]»le of ])oth ])arti(‘S are asked b» live with them during tho 
<'i‘rcmonY. A inarriagi* takt'S 11 vi' days. It is held at tho Iioy’s 
htMis(Miot at the eh-rs. On tho first tlay the bride and bridegroom 
sit together* on a blankei at the bo^’s house; and, about eight at 
nigld, Jaiigaiij b(‘giiis to mb their l)c»dies with turmeric jiaste. 
The rubbing !>< earned on by a party of luaiTusI kinsw'oincn, whose 
first hnsbaijilr^ :i,re tbvi*. When the \\omen liave finished the bride 
and bridegroom rul) turiiuric on ('ach oilier. 'i’lie women wave 
a light b(‘lorc tlie ]>air and ehaiit. 3’hls day is called tlio amhan or 
tiirinene day ; and, when the (trt<hinf lia,s been put on, the boy and 
girl are <’onsK](‘red mmhndhht that is husband and wife. ^Phe second 
day is called ihe dcvLari/a or god-hnmoiiring day. The boy’s father 
gives a great diniH‘r to Jangams and friionls ; tin* marriage-) garments 
a.iv laid beside the liouse god and worslnped ; the gnvu\s‘ or teacher’s 
feet are washed, and the water is takim and drunk by the bride and 
bridc-groom and all tlu‘t}uinly. In a hciust^in which Virbhadra is one 
of the house gods, ihe third «lay i.s called the f/uynnf or hdellium gum 
day. A new earthen ves^^el is brought to the boy’s house, tho nock is 
broken otT, and a pau-e of sandaiwood set in it, tipped with oil, and 
lighted, and caiujjlior and that is bdcilinni, tho gum of the 

Auiyris agalioclia, arc hiirnt. "i’lie earthen vessel is held by a Jaiigam, 
and the buy and girl stand in front of it with the image of Virbhadra 
in their hands, Tho Jaugain takes uji the vi'ssc*! and the boy and girl 
carry the god, and, with mu.sic jilayiiig in front of them and followed 
by a band of friends, they go to I>asa,vaniia’s temple. In front of 
the mnsiciaiis walks .a vivlnh or bard, dri'ssed in silk, with a dagger 
ill his liaiifl, and aii image of Virldiadra tied at his waist, eliauting 
the praises of Virbhadm. the tcmjile, the pair worship 

Basavanna., break a coe,oa.nut, lay down Ibo oartlien vessel, and return 
to the boy’s house. Nh*xt day the actual marriage ceremony, tho 
chief part in wliirdi i'^ the tying on of the bride’s lucky neck -thread 
or nuunjnlsntraj is jierfoniusl by a Jangain. 

Otlier yiersoiis of special position who ought to attend a Liiig^yat 
wedding are the leacher‘)r£/am,tLc mrilhadaijijayiiud ih^paneliacharus 
or five pots, namely the gandcMH or manager, iho viathj^Kiti or beadle, 
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the met^gawJa or villa^^o head, the desdi or hereditary district rcvcDuo 
superintendent, and the dfmhpdnde or hereditary district revenue 
accountant. A dais or raised seat called filieshikate or rice-dais 
is made ready, a blanket is spread on the dais, and on the blanket 
women strew rice. On this rice-strewn blanket <hc bride and 
bridegroom are seated. In front of them Hues of rice are arranged 
in the form of a S(|iiare, and, at each corner of the square and 
in the centre, a ha!ash or driukiug-pot is set vvilli betel leaves 
and a betelnut on it some niolnsses and twenty-fne Of>])por coins 
five close to each pot. Hound the necks of the four corner 
drii king pots two strings are five times wouinh thn* (uid of the 
strings is held by tJie lindc and In idcgrofuii and the oIIkt end by the 
teacher or f/imc who sits op]>osito tiiem Iryond the ric(5 sfjuare. 
Between the teacluu' nnd tlic rice square* ^^its tin* 'nutlli'idinff/a or 
monastery head, with the Dicfiffftmhi or village li(‘adm;in on Ins right 
and the viaihpaii or hcndli* on his h ft. In the row lic'hind, r^n each 
side of the teacher who ludds the thr(‘ads, >it the dt .^hp(ht<h‘ <i,\n\ the 
gauAchdriy the drs‘h]>f'ni<lc on tlic teaclicr’s right and tli(‘ ri<t)L>(ihdrl 
on the teaiiher’s left. ^Jdie liridi* and hridegmom do not sit opposite 
each other but side by sid(‘ and no curtain is ludd bidwcon them. 
Near the drinkingqiut in the middle of tlu‘ sipiarc i-^ s(*t an imago 
of Ishvar or Basavanna, and (he ‘inani/ahnfra or hicky-tlircad is 
kept in a cup of milk aud clarified butter. 'I’ln* C(‘reuH)ny begins by 
the mathpati or Liiigayat bi'adle bnwinglo the mtDigtth'ntra or lucky 
thread, and proclaiuiiug that iL is about to b(‘h«‘d to th(‘ hrnlr's neck. 
The bridi'groom lays liis right hand on the bride’s right liaud, tin? 
mathpafl lays tlic lucky thread on the lny’s hand, the ifindcJidri 
drops water, cihhHfi or cow’diiug ashes, and Innilm- or vermilion on 
the lucky thread, an<l marks tin* liride’s lor(‘h(*a«l witli rod and the 
boy’s with sandal ]Kiste. 'The teacher gives the order to lie nn the 
lucky thread and the//u/?d<7/o'n tu's it (ni th(‘ girl’s neck, and calls 
Siuniihurlc f:^fh‘dlui)i, that is 'Pho moment ha.s (*ouie, bt'ware. When 
the priest says Beware, the lucky time has come, the guests throw 
rice over tlu* boy aud girl, 'J'he *jand<'hdrl ties the lumis of the. 
bride^s aud bridegro*mi’s rcibes together, and, in (he knot, ties a 
little rice, salt, and split jmlsc. Tlic t('ach(*r lets g.) (lit* c-nd of tho 
two strings which are jiasscd romul the p«it necks, ties a piece of 
turmeric root into each of tlu' two strings, aud lumls one to the 
boy’s right wrist aud tlu' otlu’r to tin* girl s left Avri.'.t. The married 
couple fall down before tlie teacln*r, A\ho i*iuls the nie by dropping 
sugar into their moiitlis. Tlio rice is given to the beadle, and he 
and tho otlicr iVmr pancJuu-harus \ivc j)reseiit<*d with thetivi* quarter 
anna piecesw^hich had been lying besideilu* ordnukiug-pots. 

On the last evening the brnie and liridegrooin ride? on one horse in 
state to a temple of Basavva, br('ak a cneoanut before the god, and 
return aud take off the marriage w'ristlcls. On their rt'tiirii friends 
wave boiled rice and curds round the heads of the briile aud bride¬ 
groom, and throw the rice to the evil s])irits. During the passage to 
ap 1 from tho temple, when they reach a street- crossing or when they 
pass a ruined house, they break a cocoaiiut to tlie evil spirits. 

According to tlioir roJigion tlio wearer of the ling cannot bo made 
impure. As alnatter of fact Bijiipur Liiig;'iyats, besides after a birtU 
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and a death, observe ceremonial impurity daring a woman’s monthly 
sickness. The fcelinpf about ceremonial uncleanness, which has its 
basis in the fear of spirit possession, seems to bo stronger in the 
north than in the south. Among Lingayats in tho south near 
Maisur a woman’s monthly sickness is not considered to cause 
impurity, while in the north of Ihjapur, in some families women ait 
by themselves on tlie first dny of their monthly sickness and in other 
families ii woman has to bsithc on tho first day and to mark her 
forehead with ashes, as th(‘Marathi proverb says: The Ling^yat 
woman puts on ashes and is ]mre.* Families in which this rule 
is kept do not let. their woimm toueli tho house gods during their 
siekn(‘ss. If a Lingaya,t. girl coiiios of age before she is married 
the fact that she has eonio of aee kept secret. When a married 
girls comes of age she is seated gailv drt'ssi'd under a cauo])ied chair 
for four to sixteen days. Dunne Uns tinic' her kinswomen feed her 
with sweetmeats and at the end shi' is sent to lin; with her husband. 
On the he^t day the boy\s fatlier fi‘asts dangnms and kinspoopic. 
The boy’s father irives the L^iil a rich ndu’ and tho girl’s father 
gives the l»oy a dres> In flu* lifih month (d tier first pregnancy her 
niolhiT iTiNC'' the girl a gretm robu and a ereim bodice, and her 
kinsn'ornen niaki* siiudar presimts. AVidow niJirriage is forbidden 
among'I me Ml \ fannlie.s, n is allowt'd among tli(‘laity. A widow's head 
is ii'U shaved and she is allowe<l to wefir a bodice. But her glass 
bariLdos are liroken and her lucky necklaei' i^ taken away. Among tho 
laity a uidow i.s n(*t married in her fathei’s hnuse, tln^ ceremony is 
perlormed by a m(>na.‘-tery managnu* f>r tjinuh'Jiuri, not by a Stlmauya 
or common Jangam, and women whose* fii'st husbands are alivm do 
not look at the married uidow until slu* has bathed. The widow 
bride IS not allowi'd to W(‘ar silver toe-i'ings or hfliDigars at her 
wedding, and may ii('V('r ae’aiii mark hi'i* brtiw with vermilion or put 
on the lucky n(.‘ek-lhrea.(l or inan'ialfiuti'd She is never asked to 
inariaages or other j(»ytul ceremonii*s 

JjinL'.*i>ats al\vay-« bury tlnar d('ad. Tlii'v make no exception even 
in the ease of a lepiu*, or of a Avonmn dying in child-birth. According 
to tin* Jaiigmyat theory <leat h is a cansi* of g*hulnoss, the dead has 
changed the cares of life for the |o\s f)f kalian tlu' heaven of Shiv. 
When a Liiig.'iyat di(*s and tin' f(*w rites are pi*rformed ho is believed 
by llie ])eople to g(» straigdit to heaven. Tt is w(‘ll with tho dead, 
and tho Liiigayfits are lc‘>s nervous about, the d(*ad walking and 
corning to worry tin* living than most |{r;llimanio IJindiis. Still the 
loss to the living ri'inains A Liiigayat deatli scene is a curious 
mixturo. Till) danganis feast with merry music, the widow and 
children mourn and bewail the dead. When fatal symptoms set in, 
a matli(jd((i/i/d or head of fi moiia.stery is called. When he comes 
tho dying person gives him ashes and a packet of betel leaves and 
nuts and says, J go to become one with your lotus-like feet.® When 
the dying has breathed his last wish, the Jangams whispers a text 


^ The Mardthi runs : LinffdifcUdchi hdyleo Idvli rdkh dnijhdli itdkK 
* The Markthi runs ; Aplya pdddrvinddthi ek koto. 
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or mantra into his right ear, and those who stand round say, His Chapter III» 

soul is cleansed.^ When all is over the body is bathed and set on Population, 

the veranda or so2)a, and the brow is rubbed with cowdimg ashes, rp j f 
In front of tlie body a Jangara sits reading passages out of the 
LingAyat scriptures to help the soul in its Might to heaven. A feast 
is made ready in the inner room and tho Jangarns go in and eat. 

Before sitting each Jangarn sets his right foot on tho dead head. 

When the feast is over the Jangarns are given monoy and clothes. 

The body is dressed in fine rl<jUi(‘S and ornaineiits rnid flc>wers are 
tucked in the head dress, 'rhe body is set in a rhuan or gaily canopied 
chair and sprinkled with powder and IxJel l“a\t‘s. The beadle 
takes a cloth, t(;ars it in t wo, ke(‘ps one half and lays the other 
half on tho dead face, and scats himself in front of the chair and 
rings a bell. ProjxM-ly on th(' day of tlie d(‘a.th, but sometimes not 
until two or three days liave pass(‘d, tlio chair is carried to 
the grave. The chair is earned by any four castcinen, and the 
procession is headed by a hand of inu-'ie. The poor, though 
contrary to rule, snmetimes carry the dead on a bier. While 
tho Jangam^s feast goes on in tlie hou^e of death, tlic length of 
tho dead man^s font i^ takc'ii and the grave w dug. The grave is of 
twokiuds, a married p(‘rv(»n’.^ u*rave and a cidihati*'^ graVi* Tho grave 
is nine of tho d(‘a.d man’rs b et h»ng and live of the <lea.J maiTs foot 
broad. It is entered by thr (‘0 step'', the first step one fool wide and 
one foot deep, the s(‘eoiid '<tep two fei‘t wide and twii feet deej), 
the third step three feet wide and three* feet deep At tlu* boltoiii of 
the gra.vc is raised an altar <ni(‘ foot hio’h a’ul three feet broad. In 
the side of the grave, facing citliei- caNt i>r north, a fi\e-ev»rnered 
niche is cut, each of the three side*^ mca''iinug iJirec* f(‘t‘t and each 
of the two sides iiK'asiinng one and a hall h'et. (>n either ^-^ide of the 
large niche is a siinill niche <»Lie loot acro^'^, for k(*e]ung lamps. Such 
a grave is called (joinitl, h .^funudhi (»r the cov-niouth grave, and is used 
for mari’iod men. A eclihaie’'^ gravi* i.'' called biiihhur ^niifidhi or 
the peak grave. The celihale's gra\(‘]ia-. thr(*e ^lep'i efpial in breadth 
and depth to thovc; of a married ni.in's gra\c*, hat of nii(‘(jual leiigih. 

The first is one foot long, the second twa) feet, and tin* thii*d thrt*o 
feet. When tin* funeral jiartx C'nne to tlie crave tlu* body i', stripped 
of its rich dollies and <inament^, whii-li are either given to a 
Jangarn or k('])t by the mourner''. It is eai*ned into the grave by 
two kinsmen and sojjted emsslegged on the ecnti-al altar. The 
body is generally bare e.xct'pt a loincloth and a f.ici*cloth. Sometimes 
it is shrouded in a sack. In either ca^'i* the ////</ is taken out of its 
silver cover. The co\ er is gi\en to a dangam and the limj is tied 
either round the neck or round tlie upper right arm of the body. 

The large nielie is jiartly filled with ashes and faded hrl leaves 
and flowers that liavo been ottered to Shiv and tho body is set in 
the niche and the niche filled wdth cowdiing ashes and fresh 
h''l leaves. The grave is then filled with earth. On tho grave tho 
beadle lays a stone and on tho stone the Jangarn stands, and the 
cl^ef mourner washes his feet, lays hcl leaves on them, and gives 


/ 


* The Marathi runs : Ydcka alma shuddhjhdla. 
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him and the beadle each five copper coins. Sometimes the beadle 
washes the Sdmdnya Jangam's feet, lays hel leaves on them, and 
gives him five copper coins. Alms are distributed to all Jangaiiis and 
poor people who are present. Those who have been at the funeral 
bathe and go homo, or go homo and bathe. After they have bathed 
the mourners wash their teacher’s feet and purify themsolvi^s by 
drinking tlie water m which his feet are washed. Strictly speaking 
True Liiigayat funeral rites end with the purifying of the mcuirners. 
In ])raeticc the rich, for five days after the funeral, daily send for 
a Jinigam, wii^h his feet, and drink the water; and do not eat 
wlieaten bread oi* sugar. On the eleventh day friends are feasted. 
Nothing IS taken to the grave and there is no yearly mind-feast. 
True Lingayats are bound together by a strong ndigions feeling. 
Social disputes arc settled by the castemen in tlie presence of eight 
ofHce bearers, the vuiihatlaytja or monastery head, the (j<< uavkari or 
monastery manager, the 'imithpat! or Lmgayat beadle, and live 
re]).*esentativcs of Shiv’s live* sons, who an^ said to have sprung 
from the IIa'c imaiths of Shiv, are snjiposed to be present. In 
sotlal dispute's liiial appeals are made to the four iion-throncs or 
,stnhtsini,Sj the nortli throne at Ujain in MjIIwm, the east throne at 
Sbri Shail ‘n North Arkf>l, the south throne at Jhilhali in Bellari, 
iiiul the west tlireuie nt Koliiajuir. The lifth throne whicb is filled 
by the childles- V "rnkt, is known as tlu' shmnjft, or empty thioiie. 
Aiipeals to the four thrones a’o rare. 

'Jhaie Lingayats have lately begun to lay mneli stre.ss on oducai Jii. 
’riie Lingayat,*^ of Lelganin and Diitirwjir have raisi'd a fund which 
now amounts t(t neail;\ tlOOoilL. 1 thbUDj to Jielp Ijiiigayat boys to go 
to Lnglaiid totini^h their education. Many ol tlu'in keep their boys 
at school till they aie eiirhtei'U or twont\, and s(‘veral of them send 
their girls to scho<.l till they are ten. A.*^ a class Lingayats are 
pushing and ]iro‘-jK‘rous. 

AfiQliated Lingayats iucliule nmelt'cn di\ isions with a strength 
of or H bit ptr ceiii of tlie IJiiidu po])nhilioii. The details 
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A're-BanjigS, Ai>i-BAN.Fjfis, or Ad-IJanjigh, are returned as 
numbering (307lb and as found scattered all over the district 
especially in Bijapur. They seem to be Mardtluls who have 
turned from Brahmanism to Lingayatism. They speak KAnarese, 
and do not diller in appearance from ordinary ranchamsalis. They 
are well-to-do being generally substantial farmers and sometimes 
merchants. They hold a few village headships. They arc entirely 
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devoted to Jangams^ and their customs and ceremonies are almost 
the same as those of True Lingdyats. They send their children to 
school iind are a pushing steady class. 

Chalva'dis, or Mhflr Sacristans, arc returned as numbering 92 . 
At lojiht one family is found in every Lingayat settlement. They 
are HoMs or Mhars, who have gon(j over to Lingayat ism and have 
adopis d True LingAyat practices in every particular. 'I'iieir 
porso .al names arc the same as those of True Ijingiiyats, and they 
dress so neatly and so exactly like Triu' Ling.ayats, that it is often 
difficult to distiiiiruish them. Their daily food is millet breed, 
split pulse, and v(*g(‘tables. They ii(‘it!i(‘r cat fle>]i nor drink 
liquor. ^J’liey are ordia ly, soljcr, and goodnat incd. They live* on 
alms which tli(jy Collect from every Lingjiyat lioii-c. d’jjcii second 
source of income are tlie inf)nev fiaymeni^ nn and funerals. 

In a Lingayat community the c hief diity of the Chalvadi ?•» liead 
all Lingayat proeos^inns (‘arrNP'g a iar'/e b!a" ladle IJs, 

shoulder. At the upper end of the ladle ai image of a bull 
shaded by a serjumt’s hood. In hi^ hand ho eariu - a lira-- bell 
which he rep(‘atedly rings, and on his ankles ma* ^imiW lu-a-- bells. 
A Chalvadi also atlemU all an«l >oeial gailiei :iirr> anil 

every now and then sing^ n-ligious r^onL^ during tlo- imie the 
business of the nu'ctingg-u-s. on. 'I'he rnarru *1 wouicn d , j. ,t li< ]ptho 
men except by minding the I'om-x^. reahiaanieal Hindus rank them 
with Holuih or Mln'irs, M itli whom tin y neithei eat nor Iivan d'hey 
are Lingayats and their chief gods are 11 .-vo-In.ir and Shiv, and they 
also worship llanninan and Vallamma. J'hey v. ar iho (\,nf round 
the neck. Both men and ^Mmien bathe (lady bet're tht' iiiorniiof 
meal, and worshij) the Idkj like True Jangayats. 'J'hov marrv their 
girls beiore they come of age. But tliey lio not ]n-..\‘id.‘ liuHiands 
for all their daughters. When they fix that a girl i^ not t'> marry 
and is to bocoiiie a Basvi or female tle\otee, a '-astt' meeting is 
called^ and in the presence of the east emeu a bmgavat prieM rells 
the girl that sho has been made a BasM and is free to ljvt‘ as a 
courtezan. Divorce and widow marriagi' are allowed. 'I'liej send 
their children to school, take to no new ])ursuits, and on the whole 
are a steady class. 

Chuttors, or Bodicecioth Sellers, are returnedns iiLimberiug 
420 , and as found in Ihigalkol, B;Tg(‘v;idi, and liuli. They seem to 
be a branch oi Nagbks, though they liave now no eouiiection witli 
the Nagliks. They speak lv:'niart‘se and do not dilTei* in appearance 
from ordinary Paiicliamsalis. 'riioy make and sell bodictudoths. 
They often combine weaving with*husbandry ami are fairly off! 
They are devoted to Jangains, and iu customs and ceremonies do 
not differ from True Lingayats. They scud their children to 
school, but take to no new pursuits, and fall or rise as the W'eavirig 
of bodicecloths thrives or fails. ° 

Oft nigs or lelis, that is Oilmen, arc returned as numbering 
3 ( 5 , 952 , and as found all over tlio district., fkey are divided into 
S, ‘jan Gdnigs who forbid, and Karekul Ganigs who allow widow 
marriage, Karekul Gamgs are by far the commonest especially near 
Kolhdr aud in the north of Bdgalkot. They are found in all largo 
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villages. Of late many have given up oil-making and taken solely 
to husbandry. The name Kdrokul probably means Black-clan 
though the rich make out that the word is Kharokul or IVue-clan. 
The names in common use among men are Basilppa, Kalldppa, 
Lingdppa, Nagappa, and Shivappa; and among women Giiuravva, 
Ndgavva, Shidiiv\a, and Yallavva. They have no family names 
except plneo namoMind calling names. Karekuls have many hedags 
or family ‘slocks, members (d the same stock not being allowed to 
intermariT. 'riu' «>il t>n Iiis clothes btdi’.ays tlie oilman, but dress 
a Ganig in clean clothes, and smear lu< brow with cowdnug ashes 
and he cainiot In' told from a 'I’riu' Liiig.i\Mt. They tire strong, 
dark, and 'Npuare-luiilr, many of llu'in with ])h‘asing faces. Their 
home tongue is KanarcM*, but they also know .Marathi and Hindu¬ 
stani. 'riicy liNc 111 ouc-stou‘\ed houses witli mud and stone walls 
and flat root^. They keej) servants to licl]) iii tluar calling and own 
bullocks ami luitTalofS to dnvt‘ their oil-nnlK. Tlu'ir staple food is 
millet, split ])ulse, and vegvtahlcs, and they are fond <»♦' sour and 
puiigcMit dislu“^ . 'riu'ir s]>ocial holiilay dishes are the same as those 
of 'Iriu' langaxats; and like 'rnie Limjayats tlu'V neither use 
animal fond iv)r drink Injiior. Ex(*i'])t the reltgi >ns ^^ho eat only 
twice a day, movt take three meals a day lieginning with an early 
morning bn'akfast neioreth(‘\ sg to cat tlie\ woi'ship tho /lny\\ko 
'IVuc Tdiigjiyats. The uk'h wear tin' liiMdscarf, waisteloth, coat, and 
shouldcrelotli; and the noineii the <»idiiinry rolic and bodice after 
the fashion of 'rruo i..iiig,*lyar< Tmairy or thirty yt^ars ago tlie men 
used to wear kiM'e-h?*( eelies <»f or eoarst* eouiitrv cloth, a thin- 

hordered slionldc'velotli, and a small headscarf. Both men and 
Women u^e (»rnnmciiis sliaped in 'JVu<‘ Linc.-i^at fashion. A woman 
in ^hor hllsb^ind^s lifetime marks lier b»*o\v with Lnnkn or vermilion, 
wears glass bangles, and lies the inniKjoli^ntrii tu* lucky thread 
round her neck. An a class tliey are oi'derly, Jiospitable, honest, 
goodnatured, hardworking and thrifty, but. rather dirty. Their 
chief calling is oil-pri'S^ing, but many of thtnn also cultivate. 
Hereditary headmen do not press oil, but live as husbandmen. 
The women mind the house and retail oil in their shops, and 
the children drive the bullocks whieli are yoki'd to the mill. In 
harvest time the women and children carry food to the men in the 
fields and scare liirds from the ripe crops. As a class they are 
well to do. They rank themselves with True Lingayats, though 
True Jjingiiyatr, do not eat with them, except in a religious house. 
Jn religion they arc staunch ijiiig;iyats and are married and buried 
by Jangams. 'They imitate True Lingayats in their religious 
beliefs, practices, and customs. Their goiJs aro Malayya of Sbri 
Shall in North Arkot, Basavanna of BagaviUli in Bijapur, Yallamma 
of Parasgad in Belg-aum, and Tulja-Bhavaiii of Tuljapur, whose 
shrines they occasionally visit. They keep all leading Lingdiyat 
fasts and feasts. Child marriage is the rule; widow marriage is 
allowed and practised; and polyandry is unknown. Their marriage 
and death details do not differ from those of True Jjingayats. Their 
social disputes are inquired into and settled by the desdi of KolhAr 
in BAgevddi, whose office is hereditary. They send their children 
to school, and are a steady pushing class. Sajjan Gdnigs,like KAre- 
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kul G^niffs, are Ung-wc&nng oil-prcssers. They are neither so 
num(>rous nor rowel] off as the Kdrekuls. Most of theui are oil- 
pressers, and t rest are hiisl)an(lmGn. They are not stric t fjiiigd- 
yats being married liy Brilliinans and kot‘[)ing many Bralnuanical 
customs. Unlike the Karekuls, thc^y hold a curtain betweers the 
bride and bridegroom and the Jirahinan ])nest tie- dui rn'tnfja^i<uir>t 
or lucky necklace. I'Ikw do not worship tin* the pir^ ind H'-e the 
water-clock to mark the time bir tlr* ciTcinony. d ij<‘\ oo ii-.r nilow 
widow niarriagci. A wi<lo\v\s plas^ b.niL'lt*^ ai-' lirukrii on her 
husbc icPs dc^atli and ai(‘r('plaeed liy sil\<‘r ])i-;*'‘eiets d linr «»()Cial 
disputes are set I lt‘d at meetings of the (-si-tjmn'n ln‘.nl«‘d by iJrali- 
nians. In other rc'specls tln x d(> not diHer troiii Kareknl tJ.-inigs 
Gavlis, or iMilkineti, are r<‘tiirned as miinbeiing del. The 
ordinary Kanaresi' nnlk-^t'lN-i is cemriiily a Ifande by ca^tc. 

But at Biplpur, Maiiidiipur, Ih-igalkot, Ilktd, Kakulin, Talikof, 
Sinclgi, ami ])orliMps a lew otln r knL'‘e vill ej* - a b*w fjoinhes of 
Gavlis ari' found wIuj liave erjuu' from the .Mara»ha c'ounTry, chi«*fiy 
from the neightaiiirlii kxI el Pandharpiir in Sin iapiir Tln.-e people* 
speak Marathi, and in snme netances, as at M.imdapm li.iVe been 
settled in the district only Miiee tin* t.mnne of IsTti Almost all aro 
Lingiiyat or Naml Gnvhs 'J’la* (nher division, whnh r*. \rrv sniall 
and holds a h)W(T su<-nd |»o'-ition are cdled Mnrailia or Khillari 
Giivlis. ^riu* iiaiiies m conmioii n^e amono* nun are Hi'ilya, (Jeiiu, 
Khaiidu, Nanuiji, Nar^iiiira, S:e l\a, and Slinlliii ; and am»'iiM* women 
Devkiibai, (langabai, (nr|ai_, llirnai, Malkai, and Riiklimabth 
Their commonest siiimames are JUiairs;idi, D-ihindi*, (ladxapjia, 
Ghati, Gyanit}), rlagangavli, Kileskar, Ki^al, Namde, and Faiigud- 
Vclle. Kacli snrnaim' represents a S(‘parat(' clan, and iiersous 
bearing the same snimanu* art* not alloweil to intermarry. Tlioy lf)r)k 
like ordinary Manitha Kunbi'- and drc'ss like* iliein, excijit that tho 
men have begun to nst* the Kanaresi* ra///e7 or lu‘aiisearf in.-tead of 
tho Maratha turban, '^h('^ seem to preli*r Innio not in villages 
but ill huts ill the lields, iiiidtn* the ^aine root as tliinr cattle. 
They are a poor ]»e(.])l(‘. a few bra^s pots for milking 

and soiling milk, tluar lu)use coculs are alino.',! all t'artlu n vt's^els 
and <|uilts togc‘ther worth S.s. to LI l-h)). 'hJu'ir staple diet 

is millot bread, split ]ndsL, and veivetable.s. They are brnd of 
sour and pungent seasoning. 'Jdieir holiday di.''h'‘s are boiled rice, 
unleavened whc'ateii eakt's c'aten with nK»la>^<.‘s and ^^.ll(.■I, and 
onion-salad minced and mixed with curds. t>ometiines batLt'r is 
eaten with bread, but ckirified batter is never used. They batho 
only onco a week or once a l\)rliiioht. Soiiu batlu* on Sundays and 
Worship tho house image of Kliaudoba ami ofl'er it milk. On 
holidays tho olTeriiig is of dri’ssed food. As they are Lingayats 
in religion, th(*y neither eat desh nor drink liquor. As a class they 
are orderly, hardworking, hoiu'st and thrifty, but dirty. 'Idieir 
chief and hereditary calling is to tend cattle and sidl milk, curds, 
and butter. Their women lielj) by making curds and butter and by 
hawking milk, curds, and butter in tho streets. They carry milk in 
brass pots and curds in earthen pots on their heads. Their children 
graze the cattle. They spend almost the whole of their earnings 
on food and clothing. They often run into debt to meet marriage 
■ 877-31 
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aud othoi' spoci.-il cxpoiipos. Liiig:.n 3 ’at Oavlis oat no food that is not 
coolsod by tlu'ir own onsbdVlb'WS or bv^ Lin^aynt pri(‘st.s in a religious 
house'. Manitha (Javlis oat from tlio hands of Maratha Guvlis, 
Idu^ax’at (Javlis, and Lin^^aAnt priosts. 'I’he men work for two 
honis iiitlj(‘ iiioruino and iwt) ht)iirwS in tiu' evening, and the childron 
^fa/A' tIu* c*altl(* all d:i\’ Inng*. M’Ikw no\ ('i* stop thi'ir woik. Their 
cliH’f diN initu's ari‘ Khandid)a, and Ainbaluii ol 'riil japiir. They make 
jnlunniaL;! '^ to I’andliai-pnr in S]iol;i])nr, flojnn in I'oona, ^ruljApnr 
in tiu- Xr/aniV i‘ountr\, and Shin<jn;'v]niv in Satiira, wlioro are tho 
shvinos (d tlu'ir lannly doit los. ulTov tlioir ^ods ooooanuts, 

di\y (Infos, phuUniiis, and camphor. 'I’ln days sacred to their gods 
are ])a^‘<uit m h'opf oinlK'r-t )<*tob(‘r aiuW////^//// or tlio sixth day of 
Mih'fjshiish or N(»\ ('inl)or-1 )oci‘nd)i*r. ^J’l)e‘»r Inniso (h'itics are made 
of nu'tnl. Tli'Mi- pno‘-t i< an //////./ or Linca^vat priest, whom tliey 
call t(i olliciale at tln'ir inarriani's. 'riu‘\ respect l»rjilinians, and 
ask tlieni to 1ind mit lin k\ da\s i'*i* ImldniLT inarriagi' aiici 
other cereinnnns. 'riieir liulidass are //<>// ni I'eliruary-March^ 
]S\h}i>(nirJnni in dnl\ - Ani^nst, Jhfsunf and DlnUi in Heptember- 
Oi‘tf>bLi, and Chlutlli in N<‘VendK'r ■ Dc'eeinlxn*. 'I’liey fast on the 
or lunar (‘U venili'-ol t>a( li Ihndti month ow EJiirrafra 
in hi'biuar^, and on (f(ihnl.i.^]ihtm! in JuIn - August, and break 
the la^i on the 'leM dspv with a h-ast <>n the Mondays of 
h^hh'trau oi‘d nl\-x\uon>t and llieSmidavs J/d/g'.///r.s// orNovcinber- 
IJeetunber jIua^ Tak»‘ (uily one na.d in llie evening. Thi^ir (funt 
or religioii> tcaelmr In a binya^.il .tangam n In. liv(‘Nat M;ida,lg;iv near 
Paiidhai]Mir and i- knoun hy the name of Gh}iiidraslu)khap]>ar. 
IJe is not ]iia'‘ned and ( Ii.m.ncn his Invoni'ite ])npd to sii(U*cod to 
his aiithorir\' aft('i In^ ch^atli. fdie^ helievt in soothsay'ing, and 
(>cejismnally con-nlt mnI i..loL>*erN and p.ilrniNts to tell tlu'ir fortune. 
'Pliey ]>rnl'( NS not fobelu've in vviteheialt (/r ghosts, beciiu.se they 
say that a Gavii ne\(*r beconu's a ghoNt Like' edher local Lmgayats 
thi/ navel cord is (ul, and the ehild and the inotln'r are liathed 
in warm waK'r. Lnlike other l«/eal Imigayds tin* mother and 
ctiihl are made to lu> d(.\vn <»n a inal tre^s (.(i\ oi-tid with a hlaiikot 
t'l* a (pull. d'li(* inolln'i- is Loveii dry (i.eoa-ki'nii'l, diy ginger 
and ]>epper poiimh'd loi;eth(‘r and mixi'd wl«li (•larifi( d butter to 
cal. Siie IS held nm lean h)!* live da\diirimj’v\Inch she is fed 
on hatter and ix.ihd rue. On the tilth the house ge^s a fresh 
coating of CMwdnm!-, ami the nioiherL dot h(‘s av(‘ v\tislu'd. Jn the 
cv(‘nmp' the g»iddi n^ Sat\:»i i- \\( idiipped, anda whoaten cake is laid 
before lier. A Lingaval ]>riev.t I icn tin*/o/r; round tin* eliild’s neck 
and reet'iv es ele\ell (•n])])eisa.s Ihn j(‘i' (lb/ ) Kext day a firahman 
astrologer is pjinl a, eopjiev oi’i w o, and is tfdd t()ehoos(*a hicky^ name 
fur the eliild. On the twc'liiji tlu'V call live niarrit'd women to dinner. 
^J'lie five women hang a cjadlo on two ropt'S, ci'adlo tho child and 
name it. All('rTli<‘\ have named ilie child Ilnur ]ap.s are filled with 
a niixliire of wheat, gram, millet, eoc(»}i-kernel scrapings, and 
rnolasses. 'Plie rest of the mixture is given to all present by hand¬ 
fuls. Ill the ninth inunlh, or in some month between the ninth and 
the tw(ilfth, tho child^s maternal uiiele sets it in his lap and cuts its 
hair with a pair of scissors. The chiidks father gives the uncle a half 
cocoa-kerncl, ht'tel leaves and nuts, and lie in i*etiiru gives the child 
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a cap and a jacket. When a match is proposed, the fa) hors of t lie ChaptM HI. 

boy and girl witli somo of thoir castc'men go to a BralLmaii t\>i rn1n;jor, Fopnlatioil* 

and telling him tlio names of the boy :oid girl, ask liim wliot lier Affiliated 

the marriagfi will prospor. If the sturs favour tlie niafrli r littla Lishayath. 

sugcar is })iJt Lii th(i girPs nifiiith, sngnr and iK'tel arc sorv'cd, and GaH'u, 

the guests Avithdniw. Shf>rtly afier, nn a lucky day, the lIoy^^ fatlier, 

with some of his nd.'itinns, g'K‘^ (<» tlie girP'', ami i.iys before* hor 

house-gods a (jhrDiti or <‘;ir o'j-nanicnf, <i <»r \\ int nf*ek' f>rnainent, 

hnldnnia or Avi’isrlela robe*, a bo«lii‘(‘f titli, a ini .-e I clMiit/, five 

other bodicceloths, nvo ^ru'kct.- nf smj'ar cm k w t iL^’iniiL?* l-'iir ounces, 

a cof oanut, liv'C ]>lnit.iins, fi\ (‘ .lr\ d.it- >, 1i\(' betof iin--, v^i'iuiibon, 

five I nnneric roots, ami liv(' ]>inclic-> ol net- ()1 lie* (longs la,id 

before the go<ls, only om* p-u'lsct of -ugar i- b it b<“l<n-i‘ lliein, the 

rest are after\var<l^ lanl in 1 In* vir!’-]a]>. I’In* girl is dir-snl influx 

robe and bodici*, and deckt'd ^^l(ll ni A lauL'-bal juaest 

touch(*s her liaiid, and lici* lap i^ lil]<*d by li\<‘ m.irricd Avonieii. 

Brahmans, Inngjiyai iirif^-K, and otln'r gm*'*!'' are ili-^ini-"ed with 
sugar and beti*l. 'I’ln* gii-i^ lat In-r treat- tin- b<»\’-> bit Ino’ and his 
party to a, fc'a.^t of /ye/Zs oi- -iil’’ o- r'>)i \ -puln*-, i jee and an fimin salad. 

The boy’s falln*r iixe-^ (In* man lagt* day, and g.M>- tn lli'' girl’s \ ill.e^f* 

On th(‘ day after (heir aiaaval the bny i- riibbc^l with (iirmene pa-te 
and the girl with what tif tin* ]»a-te reinain- «»\(‘r. 'riieln»\ and giil 
are bathed in dilTerenI snnjt.s (U* ''(pi.ire- w itli td nd>//-h or <bankii)g-pi>t3 
ateach eorm'r and a si nngw Mund i-niiiid ih'*nj At (he mm' •»! niari'iage 
five hiilaahda or iiarn>w-ni'anb.-d e«>pper pets .-n"' w'oislopped as l>y 
other Lingava.ts, The (hn'mls pasM'd n.und t In* .'''//■gy s an- folded 
and made into /.v/a/rnas (O* braeclnts w’hn*li lli * ofli'‘M(inL* Iiinga\a,t 
priest ties to the right w'n.st <d’ tin* bnd(*gr*»oni and tlie lefl wo’ist 
of the bride. Tin* bride nml biideLOMoni are made te stand ia,eiiig 
each other, in two liaskets Ciuitaiiiine milh‘1 and riei*, a^'.d a curtain 
is held between tln'in. 'Pile ]>rn st ilr'tp--„>nK urainsnf rie** nii the 
heads of the ])air ; and thi' gu.'sts bdloAv Ins ( \am])le. Ai'tej- the 
cereinoTiy is over the bride’s latluM* basts his east eb'llo\N In the 
ovening the hridi* and lu'idegi’o.an are ^^v-ated on a bulhx'k, 
the bridohs head is d(*( (trated with a net w'(*rk ol ll<*w ti's, and tlio 
bridegroom’s AVith a inarmigi* eoronct ; ami they are lei! in ]a'oi*i*s- 
sion to the Aillage t(*ni]d(‘ t - Avorship tlie god. In the teni)>le they 
break a coeoaniil and hi> a ]Mee befoi'e the o’"d and mark their 
brows with sacred a-hes from tlie go^lV cen<«-r. ^liorllv aller 
tho vardf or married ]).Mr’s re(iini-ja-o«‘i*>.s],>n «--am‘s tlie .so,by, 
or cloth-presenting wlii'n tin* brnh* is liandi**! to li.*r moihov-in-law. 

Then follows a casl(* f.*as( givun by the box's Ihtlnr, and alter 
the feast tho bride and bridegroom gc» to (he brnli’oromn’s hoiisc. 

W^ith this last ceremony tin* marriage feslixUu's ond .ii.d I lie guests 
return to their homes. (Jirls are married xAlien I'eiwi'eu one 
month and i xvi'lx^e yi*a.rs old, at a eost ol 1 Lbs-. (lls. iP m rn-h tamibe.s, 
lOff. (Its. r>) in niiddle-ela.ss famdies, and bs. (Us :’it m poi>i' faimlios. 

A son’s wodillng costs a rleh I'amdx I"* A**" '‘t)., a middle-class 
family £t (Its. dO), and a ])ot»r lainily Lo(U-.*>()^ idow marriage 
atiu polygamy are allowed and praetmod ;ainl polx.nidrx is unknown. 

Lingayat GavJis^ like other Liugayats, bury the dead ; and perform 
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the regular Lingjlyat funeral rites. Some of the funeral party bathe, 
others purify themselves simply by rubbing their bodies with cowdung 
ashes. All return to the house of mourning, sprinkle oil mixed with 
water and harli grass on their feet, and go home. On the third day 
the mourners go to the burial ground and raise a small mound of 
earth over the grave. On tlunr return the four bearers are made to 
look at their own retlection in a cup of oil, and are given small 
pieces of hardened molnssc's <o eal. On the third or twelfth day 
dressed food is laid iu‘ar the grave, as an olTm-ing to the de])arted 
soul. Crows ought to eat the food : if thi y will not the t»ffi*ring given 
to a cow. On the twelfth day a eastr fea^'l is giv(m. They h(vp a 
memorial een inoiiy in honour of tlio de.j.l < v('r\ year on the third of 
VttisItalJi or April-May. Tlna'r death e\|u‘ns<‘.s vary from rfs. to 
1 l.s*. (^lls. 1-7). 'I'he e^-^t^)Ins of Maratlia (hivli^ difftT little from thoso 
of iVlarathas. '’I’liev are bound togel her by a strong caste feeling 
and iiKjuire into and seltlt‘ s<»eial disputes at easte inet'tings whose 
decisions ar(‘ (Miforc(‘d und(‘r pain of lo'^s of caste. Th(‘V do not 
send their cliiUln'ii to school, take to no new jmrsnits, and show no 
Kiy-ns of improving 

Handc Vazirs, aho ealhM Handeknrnbars or She])herds, are 
returned as nnnibeiint; and as lonnd m Haot'vadi, Ibjapur, 

Hungund, and liuli. 'riiev ar(‘ Knrubais or shej)lierds who have 
become bingiiyatv .muI ri spe'*t no ])ne-t'^ bul .laiiLmms, 'I'hey have 
left. otT ni(‘al and bijnor, and changed slieep-rearing for bluiikot- 
weaving. They are generally lietter off than tlieir Brahmanical 
hrethreii, 'rhe\ are strict and zealuu.s Liiigayats. 

Handeyavarus, or IIandena\ariis, are returned as numbering 
hSb and as found oij1\ in Hadaiin and Ibjapur. JLandeyavarns are 
Ling:iyat' Kabligers or lisliers, who ]iav(‘ giviei np tishing and have 
se])arat(‘d fi’oiii their paremt-^toek. TIu'v ha\e no (jnh’ds or family 
stocks, and jnoNcd relationship is the only bar to maiTiage. Unlike 
Braliinaiiieal Kabbgers they neittier ('at ih'sh nor drink litpior. 
As a c]u>'^ they are dark and s(|uare viih a lively expression. 
They di •ess like Jjinyayats, and havi* not lung to distinguish them 
from other low class Linoa.va.ls. M’hey are generally liiisbandmoti, 
often Willi an h(‘rediiary village odiee a.‘^ htlndr or watchman, and 
2>}ijdrl or niinlstraiit, as at Pa^)na!lna^s temple at llovinhi'ppargi. 

Their women mind tliehon.se and ht'l]) the men in the lield. They 
Imld a low position anicing ljinga\ais, and Janganis will not eatin 
their houses, though many families have bei'ii Jjingayats for several 
generations. Lv(‘ii in the (»ldest faniilK's tin; liny is not put on until 
marriage. Tlieir ehitT gods are IJa.savaiina, Pannauiia, and Yallam- 
ina ; and .Jangains are their only prii'.sts. Like Ilnihmanical Kahligers 
they have luiieh faith in soot li.say mg and witchcraft. They are 
married by Jangams, and the r(‘st of their observances are the same 
as those of Bralimaiiieal Kabligers. Like Lingilyats they bury their 
dead and their funeral cereiuouies arc attended by Jangams. 

KalaVantS, or Dancing Girls, are returned as numbering 151 and 
as found m Bijapur and oUier loading centres. They oat only from 
the hands of true Lingdyats, accept Jangams or Lingayat priests, cat 
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no meat and drink no liquor, and in no important particulars differ 
from tlie Liiigdyat courtezans of Bclgaurn. 

Eoshtis or Weavers, also called Nilkanth Lingayats, are 
returned as numbering 8010, and ns found in nil the wenvirii^^ t iwns 
and large villages of the district. ^I'lio iiaiiies in coiiijiKUi ii-'O nrnoTig 
men are Bnsnppa, Chonnppn, CMionba^njipn, Cli'.nninll.ipp., (mr- 
mallilppa, Gnnip])a, Giirniiignppn, (inniljii-.jppa, li.ippa, Ir-;.fiL'‘appa, 
Kd-sj^ppa, Madnppa, Nilk;intli;ijip‘i, an*] ^liivnii'j ipp.i, and anwng 
won, m Basnvva, B1 ioi-;i\\m, (oiti'j'iv'•» (»n’ Itlmvva, 

Mall ivva, Nagavva, and SiiHl.ivva nani'^s 

and >irva to women’s iiaiiie^. Ijikt* 'rriie liiiig.'iN at^ ile ir ^iirnaiji(*s 
are place and calling ii:im<'-, as 1 b>n\.nt.igi, Kiipk.nldi, Ninib.'ilkir, 
and Torvi. ‘J'lie;'are divided into lii!e|.id:r' ami i'adsdgiaulars, 
who neither eat logi iliei- le i* irit'aMuarry 'rn** 1 *ad'algij.idar' riave 
fallen IVom the Bile,.i(lais win* iidii-e tn eat wnh tlum. Thfy 
have sixty-threi' iamily-^tftek<, nf wlneh ar* diragi, Ikinni, 

Basari, iNTcnas, Jlitta, Ib'iig, Sar, Kadig\ a, \"anki, DImrtn, midtJiind. 
The family st<i(dv> of llw bride ami breh _»‘ro<im .should la* liilk'reiit as 
members of tin* same tannly -tMckare l)i‘lie\<Ml to biMlevo^.iided troni 
the same person. 'Tluy are like'I’rm* l4in.i:.'iyattlioiiM}) somewhat 
shorter tind weaker. The in-door sedentary hie at the luem makes 
them w^eak and ]iale. 'riKw art‘ uf imddh-luaght, and ]»liimp, wnth 
a tendency to llalilnnes^^ 'I’lu* skin brown a ml the expression dri'amy, 
the eyes art‘d(‘ep-set, and th<' no^c is jl.it aid i'Mjg. I'lic 'woiiuni 
look strong(*r than tlu‘ iiu diey do the oiil-t‘l-deor starehmg and 

arranging of the w’arp ya,i ijkt'otlnr Ling/ivals tlioy speak an 

incurreed- Kiinareso in-(]oors. Most ofih‘in liw in dirtv one-sionyed 
houses, with walls of ->lem' ami mud and flat tmoK Only tlie rieh 
engage servants to 1ie1p in their eallmg. Thoir sfa])]e food is 
bread, split piiK<', vf'gelalile'-, and r/nif,ti or reli>li. 'J’liey freely use 
onions, garlic, and <»il in s<‘Msoiung l(»od and arc fond of sour and 
pungent dishes, 'riuar liolukiy disln‘>« areor Mig.ir i ully-polu‘s, 
kinJbus or sugar diimjilA/e r/fyo or vermwelli, and p./d/oViaj/-// 
or husked wlu’a-t boiletlwiih m<>l.i>M‘s. 7'e//s an* madec>ii Iht<nra iii 
Ashvin or 8(*ptembc*r-t )etol)er and on /fn/l m I'Juthfdii (.ir Ft'bi-iiarv- 
March; /•u//////,s- on ^’<hfinnirJimi in Shu', ran or dnly-Awgimt, and 
on GdUi'shvitofurfhl in Shddt ujxnl or August - Si‘po‘mbi.T, and 
shevaijn on Hindu Nevv Year’s Day in Hiaitra or ^larcli-April a,nd 
Divdl'i in AsJirin or September-()ctol)er. ’^riu'V give ea^te feasts 
in honour of betrothal, inarriagt*, and a girl's coming' of age, 
and on days whi'ii v«wvs arc jiaid to the gods. IMcn batlie daily 
and some wor.-hi]) the liouso gods before dining. AY<.im'n b:i,tho 
on Mondays and 'J’hursdays. lakt* other Lingiiyars they do not use 
animal food. Tiny smi»kf jind chew tobaeeohni in'verfoiieh intoxi¬ 
cating drinks or drugs. M(‘n shave the head iiieliidiiig the topknot 
and chin and allow the inonstaelie to grow, 'riiey w'ear a headscarf, 
a shouldorcloth, a jacket, a waist cloth, and a. ])air of shoi's, A rich 
Koshti spends £1 lU.v. (Bs. Ih) a y(*ar on dress, a middle-class Koshti 
to £l (Rs. 8-10), and a jioor Koshti S.s-. to lU.s*. (Rs.4-r)). Tho 
ornaments worn by men are a chmih, a silver Vnuj case, Ichubds or 
armlet caskets, bangles, earrings, a twisted waistchain, and a gold 
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necklace ainon^ tlic ricli. A rich man’s ornaments are worth over £10 
(Rs. 100), a middle-class man’s over £1 (Hs. 40), and a poor man’s 
£1 lOts. to c£2 (Rs. 15-20). The poorest Imve not even the silver ling 
case and wrap Uie lliuj in silk. The wouumi wear tlunr hair in braids 
or tie it in a knot i>y a \v«)ollen thro:nl. (Jii-ls deck their hair with 
flowers until th<‘y come o! Jiire. Women dress in the usual robes 
and fiill-backcHl hodjces oi ddVereiit e<iioiii*s. d'lKjy dress in the 
ordinary full Maratha r<»he v iilmut the skirt back Ix'tween 

tlio le('t. 'rix'y pMierally Avear .''.•inda!'- Ibeli Av<»mcn s]KMid Cl 
4.s\ to £1 O.s iJN. 12- I**; a yc'ai' on muldle-i-hiss women 

14.S. to Ids. (R-.7-Sy and ])oor woimm b’s. to 12> (b*s.5-G). The 
ornamenTs worn by women art*, in the. o.u* jhiiDilcix and tjhn.ntisj 
a nose-rill", for the neek the 7ar///7f//.v7f/ni,and rajraiik-kti, 
and for the waist a l,<tmharjtnfht whu li is A\<irn hy "iris till they 
come of U"e. Jh*sides ihest* neli Avomen havi many oilier orna¬ 
ments on Avliicli they spend .115 l b's. 150) mjd n])Avarils. A poor 
woman’s st.ore of ornaimMits is w«)rtlj ahoiit VI Uts. (Us 25), 
How(‘ver ])oor they m:iy be, aft<‘r marnaircj all Koshti men nmst 
wear the /5<</ ami all l\n>hii women miiNt Acear tlu' lucky iieek- 
thrt‘ad or nian<jnJs<ih<f. d'hey ar** orderlv even-temp('r(‘d, hard- 
workiti", ami ianly clean, but unthr’ftN. 'TIk'n weave siie(‘ts, robes, 
and other art u'les uf /,/ro//nr e >ar<e An ordinary weaver tafees 

five day.s to weave u or shevt twenty-one feet loni^ by six 

feet broad. il(' selK it for (J.n- d, a ]>ri'*e avIucIi lc‘av(*.s him 

2.^?. (Re. 1) of ]»rotit. A "oofl A\earer earn^ to lK.s\ (R.s. 8-!>) a 
month, ddiiw teacli tlieir hoys toni*avi‘and take no a})prontic('S. 
They have many tnek.s, one of the eonjmnn(>.st hmny* to weave tho 
iipp(*rino.st lold very tightly in tlu‘ liope that luiyers will think tho 
whole is (‘<pially cIoscIn Av*»\(m. 'Idien* "oods liave a j^roat sale 
amoii" Inmliamlmeii, .‘-lieplieiMls, rjamiin^ or carriers, fishormon, 
Yiuhirs or eiirtlimen, and otIn i' ea'-t(‘s who work out-of-doors and 
re(juirc stroii" cioth. d’lioy niak(‘ tlies(‘ articles to order or fur 
sale. Some till land w it h i heir own liand^, others employ servants 
to Avork for them, ami pay thorn r»,? (R'>. H) a month with board 
or 8.‘<. (Rs. 4) Avitlioiit board. Iloido.s their ])ay, .servants are every 
year ^iven a blank<*t, a w'aistcloth, and a. jaeked., Field labourers 
are paid in corn or money, ddu' Avives of husbamlmon h(3lp their 
hu.sband.s in carr^in_" their food to the fie.lds, in reaiiin", in 
ginniii" cotton, ami in milkiii" cows and sho-buffaloe.s. Tho 
weavers are busy and fairly pros]K‘rous, as most of them are 
hard world u". ddiey borrow to meet mai’ria,"e and other special 
expenses "enei-all) at about two per cent a mouMi. They eat food 
in llie same n>w Avith othm* Ijinoyiy.i,!s in a Lingayat religious 
house wlicn a subscription fea.-^t is held in lionoiir of tho god. 
They serve food t(» Ala.rathas, Dhangars, Rarit.s, Nhavis, and other 
inferior castes and liohl tluMii beiuMih them, 'riiey eat no food 
exc(‘pt Avliat is jirepart'd by llieir casteimm. Th(‘y ra-iik themselves 
with True Lingayats. .\Ieai women and e.hihlren work all day 
hmg. Tliey arci bu‘^y during the marriage season and idle during 
the rains. A family of five sjionds £1 to .£1 4.v. (Its. 10-12) a 
month. Tlicir house.s cost £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-400) to build and II5. 
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to 10«. (Rs. 7-0) a year to hire. Their house ^oofls are worth £5 to 
£50 (Hs. 50-500). A birth eoats 10». to L-i (Its. 5-o0;, a boy's 
marrm^,^e£3to£10(Tls.:}0-l()0),!i ^nrl’smarriage £2 to 18 (l?s.20-80) 
and a death Ihs*. JhZ. to £.‘i (Us. 5^-80). Ot the death (*xj)ens(is 4^. 
(Rf 2) arc ^jfiven to Ihc* ffravc-di^.irer aiid 2.s*. (Ke. J) to llie Jano*ain 
or priest. 'I’hey are CMrefiil to keep the leading- rub*^ of the Uiii^ayat 
faith. Nilkanth or Slnv and Mallikarjmi of Siiri Shail irj North 
Arkot, Basavaiinaof Kal^'ari in Afaisiir, iYirvnti Ib'ichanna, IMallayya 
of Parvat^iri in North Arkot, Lak-hini, aod Dh.myadevi are 
their family (leiti('s. They ai’<* s])eei:dly dt‘\orid to .Mallikrirjun of 

Shri Shail jind Nilknnth. 'I’hey make* ])il<^rimaye'< fr* the shrines 
of th *ir fanidy p'ods. '^J’hey rf'spert lb“ihmans jnid call Janirarns 
to oltieiato nt llnir niiiri-i;iL*(- nnd (•ther tirenirinie^. Their 
redigious teach(‘r ori*' ;i Liii^;iv;it. who bvi- at d’abkot. He 
is called Nilkanth S\ann. lb' h-reU <in nnniarried Iile and is 
suceec^ded Iw his favoni'iti' ])iipil. lli- (.l.iims o?i and hi•^ diitic's to 
his disci])les are bke tlio’-e ot otlu'r Lineauii teat hers. 'riu'y 
v'orshi}) vdlagt* and local deitic'' and believe in witchcraft and 
soothsaying, ^bhe grejpt inaL’ician and exorci-t in Hijitpiir ladongs 
to the Ilatkjir caste*, though he calK himself a Khosti ; Ins name is 
Ch(‘iibasav.‘inna iMall.ijipa, and he bve^ at llkal m Ibj/ipiir Their 
customs do n<»t (lith'r from'I'me bingayat ell-Tonl'^ exet pt tliat they 
k('op ecnmionial inqmntv lor live •lav*-on ticeount ol clnhl-birth. 
Idioy are laniml t(.e< ihi rliy a 'trone* (.•"te te« ling. Social disputes 
an', impiired into and 'settled at. a meetiiio* ol the men of tin* caste 
under tlii'ir tjuru or liMclnr, and in In'- ab^cma* b\ a n.afJifnhn/i/ti or 
head of a religion.^ hoiiM*. Thi'V *>end iheir children to heliool and 
teach tli(‘m reading w m mg ami wm king Mim.b. d'hc*}'’ take to no 
new pursuits and sliow no sien.^ «>r improving 

Kudvakkalgers, or Ileemcm, are ivturiH'd as ilumbering 8108 
and as found in considerable number^ all over the dwtriet. They 
are commonest in tlie valley of the J)<»n. ddiev are divided into 
Daridilviitis or Fme-[)aveis, ^linigaddvs or Patclied'’>,lio(* Avearers, 
Tnddodis or Fools, and 5’altiraks or J>ull-vvoiinded. Minigadiks 
and Yattiraks an* seldom seen, 'riuy vvear tin*but tlie men 
keep the tr)])-knol and flu v arc iii.irricd bv Ihahm.ms. In otlier 
partieiihirs thev do imt di. ft r fiom rriie bineMvai'- I’hi'V are a 
cultivating caste. 'I’hcy hold nue oi* two vdl.iui* lieaiKhijis in 
Bijapur and I hough !»> no mean" wealthy, aiu* b 11 I 3 oil. 'J’hey 
rank below True Jjlnga^ais vvlit) do not i*at from tbeir hamb. Thc'y 
send thc'ir children to selujol, take* t«» no new juirsuit*^, and show no 
signs of rising 

EumbliaYs, or Pott(*rs, arc' returned as numbering ot 20 rind as 
found in pretty large nuiiibers all over tin* district. Thi'y are divided 
into Lad, Jjiugayat, Maratha, I’.irdeslii, and 'IVking Kiimbhars who 
neither eat together nor intermarry. Faiah'shi Kumhhars eat from 
Llngd.yatKamhhars,hiit LingayatKumbhars do not eat from Pardeshi 
Kuinbhars. The* fullovvuig ])artlculars behuig to Ijingavat Kumbhars. 
Tlo names in eominoii use among im*ii aro Clic'urnallayya, 
Gariipadd/ppa, Garushidjijipa, Irappa, and Mallajipa; and among 
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women Basavva, Baslingavva, Ouravva, Ishvaravva, Mallavva, 
Nilavva, and IMcliovwa. Men add the won! ap2>^ or father and 
women the word avm or mother to their names. Tlicy have no 
family iiames^ hut tlieiv easte name is added to their jiersonal names 
as a surname. To look at they are like Pauehamsah Lin^’ayats, strong 
and over the middle luaght. TIkt firt* dark and dreamy. The face 
is round wilh deep-set e\(‘s, thin lip^, and hiidv or curly hair. Their 
home tongue is a corrupt Kana!e‘'e ^J’hey live in mud and 
sione hinlt li(>U‘-i‘S one »stnrev high. 'I’hey kc'cf) their (dotlies and 
tlieir lj<Mj‘-es a*- c*lean as their dirt\ \\<»i k alh>\v'>* tliem. Except a few 
metal ]ilatleis and dianking eu])s then* Is are all of earth. They 
have domestic animals, and, thmigh it i-, against their religion, they 
kec]) asses, 'riie stapli* food, winch is l)i-t‘:nl and splii pulse, costs 
2\(L \ n ) a head. Tlu\\ season llicir jood wiih oiiious, oil, clullies, 

and tamarind. ]»ice is t (M.ked at niai riage ami coming of age feasts, 
on the cradling ol a child, and on the (onnng ot a danght-er-in-law 
to h('r iatlicr-in-kn\’s lioii'-e foi tlu^ lirst tiims Ih'sidcs nee, or 

Biig.'ir Tolly-])olH*s arc prcpaicd on tlicse <K*casions and on holidays. 
Oil Ihi'itli u\ ur ^eptt‘inl)er-< k tnht'i* and on New Yearns Day 

in 'ItmtKtoY iManli-Aprd only .sAc/c//o oi* \crmioellns nmde, and on 
Nih/jKiti(‘Jinil in Slutii'iii or Jnl>-Aligns! hmlhns or sugar dumplings. 
Tlicy eat oiit of a platter t on a tlin‘c-h‘gg(‘d sl(»ol called nddaufKji 
in Kanareso. M’lie de\onT bathe dail\ ami the ri'^t wash every second 
day Bciort'calii rtlic strict take the wtarine Jim/ out of itsclotfi, 
wash It, rnl) it nilli asln‘s, and mark tin ii brmvs with aslios. ^I’hoy 
oat no Jlesh and take neither licpior n<u' nar('»i/es. A few use (jdnja 
or heni]) tloAviT in ]irivat(‘, l)iil any oik* a\Ih» is eanglit is put otit 
of caste. Alost of them slia\e tin* lu'ud c-li'un and the face except 
tlie inmifttaelio and (‘\ehrow^^ and a it w ear the top-knot. Men 
generally dress in nhite, and wont<*ii in black or in r(“d. Women 
jiart tlii'ir liair down tin* middle and tie it behind in a knot. ^I'hey 
do not d('ck llu'ir bair ^\^lh flowers or vilh false liair. A'lon dress 
in a waist cloth, an o\ei-eoat, a head'-ea'-f, and a jiair of shoes. The 
oriiamc'iils w’(>ni b\ mon .are t he /-//</ Ao'.b^or gold (‘arnngs, a silver ling^ 
case, and a twisted waistehain. The woimn’s dr(*ss includes a robe 
and a bodice. 'I’lu* iip]»er end ol ilie robe is parsed over the head 
and tlie right shoidder, the skirt is gatheri'cl in puckers, and the 
puckers aj*e tlirust in front into tlie waist amII nnit ])assing the end 
back behAa'cn the feel 'I'Jk* aa omen’s ornaments are \ \\o inamjalsatra 
andK for the neck ni/o\ for the ariii'-, siUer bangles for the 
wrist, yhdiiiisj jiuniil.if', rd//.s, and hfo/e/nd/s for the cars, and natlis 
for tl 10 nose. Dirls Avi*ar sih er AAaeleliams till tliey come of age. 
FeAV keep a store of cl< tln‘s for holiday wear and most 'svoar tlicir 
ordinary clotlu'S newly waslnd. A.-, a class llicy are orderly honest 
and thrifty. Alost of tliem ari* piutin-s. A few are husbandmen 
tilling their oAvii fields or g-roAving crops in other fields on payment 
of half the ])roduee. They earn £1 lO.s*. to £2 (Its. 15-20) a 
month. Thc}^ are good farmers but have no skill in growing the 
richer crops. TIk* womon help the men in selling pots and in 
reaping and working in the fields. The potter takes a lump of 
clay puts it on his wheel and turns it into a rude pot. The pot is 
taken oil and hardened in the sun and its surface is smoothed and 
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its shape? improved by tapping it all over with a flat piec*o of w<iO<J. 
J*ots sell at \(h%oll(L (i-5a.s-.). A potter can shape in one day 
two large pots or deraa or five small pots or gJuujarft, The pooi* 
work as day-labourers and are paid in grain or in nK»U(‘y. I’lieir 
trade is brisk and prosperous, 'rhey borrow to meet marriage and 
other special expenses, generally at tliree per cent a month. They 
rank with other potters. d’liey eat from the hands of Shilvant 
Jjingayats but do not eat Avith Tolls und JS'iigars. 'riionLrli they 
are of better caste than dVbs a,iid Ndgars. tlicv ca-u s lonk down 
on them because tluy kecj) a.sse^. They hold ihcinsi Ivc^ eijnal to 
Pain ham sal i Lingayats Men women and cl ild!“*n uoi-k from 
morning to evening. 'Jdi(‘'.i‘ trade* is ljri>k in /'n//.s/f oi Deeemher- 
Jim{iiiry,Ma(jh or Jaimary-F(‘bi*nary, amlYV/f// //<a or Fel»riiai’y-.Mar<*li. 
'J’hey stop work on the day after Stcnhnhil in .laniiaiy, on the tir.st of 
the dark half of Jvshfh or May-dune, on the Hindu New V(“ai‘ Iday in 
Ghuiti'a or Mareli-Ajiril, on \i\ tShn'n'tiu or didy-Angust, 

on Divalliw Aalirut or Sc‘j)teml)er-( )ctober, and on tin* full-moon day 
in .^far 7 ,s*///r.s/f or November-1)<‘cember. A family ot live '']K‘iids £I 
to £1 10.S'. {Us. lO-lo) a, month on food and dn'ss. A house costs 
£.’> to £20 {Its, 50-200) to Imild, a bii-t li <*ost.•^ Iti.s* to LI 1 0^. (Its. 8-1 5)^ 
a boy’s marriage! LIO to LdO (lt> 1 OO-dOOg a girl’s marriage LI to 
£2 (Its 10-20), and a (k'atli l(b to LI 10*:. (Its.5 - IThey 
arc a religious elass, ddieir pri(‘^ts are daiigams, \et Itraliman 
astrologers a?'o consulted and are givon moiK*v il they coim* to a 
marriage, ddieir family gods arc* Mallikarjun of Sliri Sliail in 
North Arkot, Virldiadra of Jtaclioti, Virbliadrn cd Vadur in Cdnkodi 
in Uelgauni, Basavanna of Itagevadi in Ihjapur, Vallaiuiua of Parasgad 
in iJelgaum, and '^rulja,-|{liaMiiii of Tuljajmr in the Ni/aim’s country. 
They make pilgrimages to the shrinc*s of thc*se deitic's. They keep 
acomjiletc fast on ShivrtUra in Fi'bruary and fc‘{ist on the nc*vt day. 
On Slirnntii or duly-August ^[(mduNS th(*y fast till evening and 
then feast in company with Jangams. ddieir spiritual teacher is 
ii celibate Jangam, whose faMuirite pupil siicc*(H*ds him after his 
death. lie advisc’s his di.scipics to loUow the* rules of tlii*i]* religion 
and to lead a virtuous life. They N\orsliip village gods and offer 
thorn food. Their toin])le mini.'atrants are men of the Clurav 
caste. The women and cliildren of this caste suffer nmcli from 
spirit attacks and sc*ek the help of exorcists to relievo them 
when possessed. Some exorcists set the poss(\->s(?(l person b(*fore 
an idol of Virbliadrn, rub his forehead with saered ashes, and cane 
him till the devil leaves him. 'J'ho images of household gods are 
made of silver or brass. Some of them are full figures and others 
are busts. Every monung tlu’se gods are bathed, rubbed with 
cowdung ashes, incensed with frankiuconso or bdellium, and 
presented with cooked food. On holidays wlien a daiigam 
teacher is feasted, the; god.s are sprinkled with the water m which 
the Jangam’s feet have been washed, and are presented with food 
after the Jangam has left the house, for they hold the Jangam or 
hi .lan god higher than tho metal god. They never pluck hel 
leaves, but get them from matlrpaiis or their women and lay them 
on their gods. After a birth tho mother and child are bathed 
and laid on a bedstead. The mother is made to drink half a pound 
H 877—32 
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of claTificd butt or and is ^ivon dry cocoa.-kcru<;‘l and molasses 
to chew. For tliiitcon days slic is fed with rice and clarifted 
butter, and htdhu^i or siiji^ar dinn})lings. On the hfth day the 
child and the inothor art' tiL^ain batlu'd, ami the house is washed 
with cowdinii^. On the sanu' day tht'V smear a stone Avith molasses 
and <»Tonnd encoa-kernel, tiirineno jxm der, and redpoAvder, and 
present it Avlth sAvet'tint'als. The yoniiLj mother and her relations 
are feiLstod In I h('e\enintr the ini(U\de worships tlu' goddess Jivati, 
offers luT sAveetmeats, aa^im's a lamp abniit f 1 k‘ goddc'ss and takes it 
iiAvnv under eoAer,loi*il anyone sees the lamp flu- mother and child 
AA’ill sicken. Tin' midwde is ]ianl 1 [ ati.tn. On the same day the 
Jangam ties tlu' lim/ inund the aim ol the ehild. On th(‘thirteenth 
the mothei’ is I'eastixl AAitli or siig.ir l•((lly.p()ll(‘s and the ehild 

is laid 111 a eratlle and nanu'd. A iieh man’s wile k(‘e])S her room 
for a month, a middh'-elass mnn^s bn* three w et'ks, and a jioor imiu’s 
fora fortnight. Tluy secdv a lirnh* trom tlimr relations. \Vlieu they 
go to ask a. girlj they take two (oeoannts and three-([iiarters of a 
]K)iind of sugar and lay tliem lu'lbri' tin* girl’s gods, '.riie girl’s 
fatlu'T asks them to a foasT of L’<fill>its or sugar dumplings and 
rit'e, and, mi tin* next dn\, treats thi'iii t<» a h ast of rii'o, and 

vi'gi'lahles. Will 11 tin A g<‘ to the hot rot ha,1, tiny ]»reseiit the girl 
AVith a ro))OA\o]‘th S*. 0»'^. 4) and Iavc pieces c>j‘ Ixxlu'i'eloth one 
whiti; and tin' <>0ier reil, and orpann-nts aec'ording to their 
Jigreemeiit. ’.Hn* Liir* is ^'-ated <»n a lilankel v*o\eivd aa^iLi rice, her 
fnrt'head i--rnlilx'd w it h a'-lio'^, and In-j* hmw i-. marked with red- 
poAAdei'. Jler la]) i.-. tilletl with a eoeoannl, Jive ])lantains, ti\’C pieces 
of diy eoeoa-kci nel, Jin'dates, and liAi' 1 iinnei'ii'I'oots and bt'tol 
leaves aieseiweil to the lok'sIs. Along v\itli soinc'dangams relations 
are lea^led mi .soyxe/ l.itdfnis that i^ Lnlhiis AVilhout raw sugar, 
and on mokissrs and rice wiili ilanlied hiitter. Ne\t day or 

sugar mil-]K.lu‘s, Aegotable^, and rice aic made ready lor dinner 
ami daiigani'* an' a-ked to grace the least. Some days before the 
inaiTiaee tin- hride is brought to the hrnh'groom’.s, and, on a lucky 
day, both the hrnh* and brnh'g'iooni a^v riihlx'd with t-uj-nieric 
am 1 oil. ^Jext da\ lla^av a-nna, is AAorslnp]M u and a b'asi is given 
in his honour. On tin' third day alter tlu' turmeric rubbing 
tJie bride and b]’idogr(*om arc' bathed in a sipiaro or 6‘iiryi, and 
inarrit'd Avomeii mai k tin-bi'oAAX', of the jiaii A\ith soot to kee]) off the 
eA'il eye. JMariled gnIs wavc a lamp 1*01111(1 thc'ir faces, take them 
inside of the hons('_, and dio^-^ the bride in a white robe and a wdiite 
bodic(' (lyed yellow Avith turinerie. 'I’he bride and bridegroom 
are (U'cked w’it h ornaments and tbe lindegmom is dn'ssed in new 
clothes, ’i’lio bride and bridegroom are seated on a bullock and go 
to Avorship tlie Adllagi' ^fariii i or Hasavnima Meanwhile the five jars 
are Avorshgiped, ami, on their return, the bi*ide and hridi'groom are 
seated on Ioav stools in front ol tin* jars, the hride sitting on the 
bridegroom’s left. ’I’lie Jangani lies the luck-giving necklace or 
'nunujaUutra round the bride’s neck and throw^s grains of rice on 
tlioir heads. Tl’he giiest.s also tliroAV rice and musicians play. In 
the evening the imnH or married-pair return-procession starts for 
the teinplo of tlie village god. After a band of musicians come the 
bride and bridegroom seated on a horse, the bride in front. A tinsel 
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chaplet; is tied to the bridegroom’s turban and the bride’s head is 
covered with a net-work of iiowers. Behind the horse walk women 
with liglited lamps, follow(id])y men. On reaching tlio temple the 
bride and bridegroom alight and (mter the tem])le. 'J'he ministrant 
breaks a coeoannt, offers it to the god, and waves a burning piece 
of camphor before him. Tie tak(‘s half of the coco;i,nnt, puts a 
little ashes in it, ties it in Iho sl:irt of the bridegroom’s siioulder- 
clotli, touches tli(’ brows of tlui bride and hridegrorMn with ashes 
from the frankincense burner, tind puts ;i little ;i-!ie^ into their 
mouths On reaching tin' l)ritleiM-<)omV> --onie wonn-ii com* out of the 
hou.'.owith burning hmi])'-. Jind witli ]».»rs filled w itb w.»!er. They wavo 
the lamps l)(‘foi*e the bride :ind bridegroom nnd wa^^ll the liorse’a 
hoofs with wuUt Tnun tlu' d’o i^iiurd rh(‘ ]):nr from tlie evil 

eye, cocnnmit is hroken ;ind its :in‘ tlirown to tlic right and 

to the left. 'The l)rld(‘Mnd bi-id'‘oi-,),,m ;ne •'enled on one low stool 
and arc told lo ent from tlie ‘'Mint* di'>li 'rin* In-lde liv(‘ morsels 
of ithri'thfdrlii /Jnr or Vf'rinieelb boiled witli milk ami inola^-^es info 
the bridegroom’s nmiitli and lln* brid» ertxu.i tioev. tlie .■'aine to the 
bride. After feeding eaeli o( Inn* Ili*-y e.ieli leed tlieni'-i.'lves. Alter 
dinner they mb eaeli oilifi- A\ir!i fi-agrant powder 'I’iie bride applies 
sandal powder lo her bii'iliMiid’s body, pi-'-'-enm him uiih a packet of 
betel leuves, bows to him with lobhal hairN, ntteiN ins iiaine, staiuls 
before him, and is told liy lier relation^ to <»n his hdt hand. 
Tli(* brid(;groom rises, rubs tlio biide’^ thr»»at with sandal [imvihu*, 
marks her brow Avitb redpowder, and speaks her nfLiiie. ^Vll(‘ll 
this ceremony wdindi i'> called ulmti or sandal ])aslo nibbing is 
over, the bride’s mot Inn’ ]iaiid>. Ikt to her in(»lli('r-m-laAv saving, 
IJenceforth she is >onr daughter. On reeeiv'ing tlie girl the 

mothor-in-hiw' gives her rolx.'^ ami bodiei's. All the boarding 
expenses during a marriage aro liorne ])y the bo^'s father, 'fwo 
years after marriage, or win ii the girl is old caiongh to remain with 
her mother-iii-law, her fat lier-in-l.iw -^onds tor’, 1 . r and she comes 
accompanieil by inglil or tiai la'larions, wdio aie treated to tw'o feasts. 
This ceremony is called tiltn rhlntriil m* In'iise^lillmg When a 

girl conics of age she is sont.«d m an ornameiiial fraiut* fill the 
seveiitli, ele\ eiitli, lifleeiilli (U* t wa-ni letli d.i\ alter eomino of age 
wliichcver is tlie first bn k\ tl.iy. IJef re the .a* m.irricigc 

Consummation eeremonv no one touches the girl e\eepL the woman 
who batbos her e\erv day. On the ihiy (»l the ceremony the girl 
is nibbed with scented oil and b.itlied in warm waler. She is 
dr(‘ased in new clot lies ami ileeked with m-namentN. rrieiids and 
relations with Jangams are a-^ked to a fea^l of nee, a,nd 

vegetables, liefore silting to eat her fuml, Iho girl Idws ai tliofiH't 
(>f the Jangams and they say, Be tin* mother ol eglit son^.. in 

the evening the husband ami w'ife sit-on a carpet wilh a lamp on 

each side of them, rub each other with fragr.iiit jiow’ders ami scented 
oil, and retiri! together to bed. l'\)r live Satiinlays a,ml Wednesdays 
after beginning to live togi'ther as himbaaid ami wib* the p.iir aro 
n t allowed to eat millet. During the third month of a woman’s 
pregnancy her longings are Stitisfied, ami, in the fifth mouth, her 
motlier gives a feast and presents her daughter with a bodice. After 
death, the body is washed, dressed, decked with ornaments, and 
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plac^ed silting supported by a string hung from a peg in the wall, 

A mathpafi or Lingayat beadle comes, applies some ashes to the 
forehead, and the body is carried to the grave either in a frame or in 
a blanket according to the family’s means, ^llic grave is nine of the 
dead man’s feet long, stiveii of them broad and seven deep with in 
ono of the sides a niche for the ilead body. Green leaves of any kind 
are thrown into the gr-ave, the grave is tilled with earth, and its mouth 
covert'd by a stout*, slab, the hudhiHiti stands on the slab, is given 
inonty, and his feet are w'oi-shippt'd. 'riio funeral party bathos, 
and, on returning home, take green leaves or blades of diirva grass 
with lliem and throw them wliere the dt'ad body was seated. A 
little raw sugar is distributed among them, they put the lieadsearf 
of the deatl man on the liead (»l‘his stm, and hand him over to the 
eldest male member of the family. On the fifth relations find friends 
with Janganis aiv aski'd to a feast of//or//o' or husked wheat 

boiled with molasses. Girls aremarj*ied irom blieir infancy till their 
twclltli year. AVitlow marriage and ]>olygamy arc allowed and 
pol\aiidry is unknown 'J'hey are bound together by a strong easto 
feeling. Their social disjaiU'S are settletl by Janganis and by one 
of tiieirown caste who is called Lutinumvi or head. TTiis council 
lays down caste lules and any om* who bi’oaks the rules Is jmt out of 
ca^te, iiefor(‘the incarnation of ila.s.nanna a/v////am 7 n was their 
teaclier , since then his place has been taken by Jangams. They 
send tbi'ir bo\s tt‘ !-\‘bool and keep tlimn at scliool till they knowhow 
to wril-c I’ead and w^rK simple sums. A bov is S(*ldom kejit at school 
.after his lonrteeutli yt'ai*. They take to no new jmrsuits. 

Klirsalis, or I hist.mis, .are returned as numbering 142T and 
.as ioiuid all (»v(‘r the distnet. Se\<‘ntl e.aste.s have Xursiili or 
bastard divisions 'JTiere are Sufar KnrMilis among Sutars, Loluir 
Knr.si'ibs among L(»bur.s, .and J)ba!ig.ar Kursalis among Dhangars. 
fSut/irs eat but do not marry with Siitar Xnrsalis. The Xursalis 
of didereiil casti's neither eat t('g(‘tli(‘r nor inlerin.arry. They Jiave 
the same surnames and tin* same 70 ///A- or family^ stocks as tlieir 
bither.s. 'I'hev follow the calling and ket*]) the customs of the caste 
to wd.nch tlieir fathers and mothers btdung 

Kuruvinsliettis, also called 11 iro or Jbg Ximivinavars, aro 
returned as numbering lilKi and as buind all over the district in 
considerable uninbers except, in Jhagevadi, Tndi, a,nd Mnddebihal. 
They arc the same people as the Vfuk or Little Kuruvinavai's, who 
.arc described under llalf-Liiig.ayats. ^J’he only difference is that 
the Hire Knruvinava.i'-; lioeame Lnigay.its long before the Chik 
XuruMiiavars wiili whom they neitiu'i’ eat nor intermarry. Tho 
names in common use among men are Basiqipa, Xaliippa, and 
Niigappa; and among womeii I>as.avva, Mallavvca, and N^gavva. 
Their surnames are place .and calling names. They have sixty-six 
fjotnh' or family stocks, which are arra,ng(‘d in two equal groups, 
one cjilled aftm* Sliiv and the ot]K‘r afti'r Shiv’s wife I’llrvati. ’JTio 
stock names Ashvn, f>enni,and Dliaru are iiieluded in tho first group, 
and Arishiv, Dev, and Guru in the second group. T’hoy aro of 
middle height walh uall-iait features. ^JTiey live in orie-storcyed 
houses with flat roofs and sione and mud walls. They neither pet 
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nor touch a dog. Tlioir daily food is millet bread, pulso, and 
vegetables. They neither cat ttesli nor drink liquor. The men dress 
in a short waistcloth, a shouldcrcloth, a jacket, and a headscarf; 
and the women in the oi'diuary full Maratha robe without passing 
the skirt back between the feet, «T.nd a ])odico with short sleeves and 
a back. Both men and wom(*n have a few gold and silver 
ornaments, and the well-to-do liavo si)are clothes for holiday use. 
They are evcu-teiripeied, orderly, liaidw» rking, and hospitable, but 
rather untidy and dirty. 'The}' not allowed to k»-e}) a mi.strcs3 
on pain of lo.ss of caste. Trade; Is their h<‘r(‘(litary calling and most of 
thoi i are groeer.s. They cai-ry their stores on bulls, bcjcaiise they 
have a rule that they iiiu^t not own or even toucdi a bullock, n'licy are 
Lin^ayats and are inarri(;d and burned by Janganis. '^Fheir family 
gods are Nilkantli oi* Shiv whose ehi(‘f shrine is at Shri Shail in 
North Arkot and Shiv’s Nandi or bull, who is represented in their 
house shrines by a sd\iM* inm^'* of a bull A\ith a white cloth on 
his back. Tliey kee]i many IlnUimanic and Lingayat fasts and 
feasts, juid somi; 0*0 on ])ilgrimage to Shri Shad in North Arkot. 
Their spiritual leaeln'r is a liingayat daiiL^aiu named Nilkanthappa, 
wlio lives at Changin in Madra.^. They marry their gills bf furo 
they come of age. Tln ir (;th(‘r cenMuonu's do not differ from those 
of True Lingiiyats. 'I'liey their ehildreii to school and are a 

steady class. 

Malga'rs, or Flower-sellers, are returned as numbering and 
I as found only in lligev.idi and Indi. Malirar.s trace ihi'ir d(‘scent 
from the serpent \\1jo girdled the wai"! of Adirmlra or Sliiv. 
They are also ciilU'd Arelianangirs and are jirobably ^laratlia 
converts to Lingayatjsm. Their nuiies, surnames, and family 
stock.s are the* same a.^ those <d otlu*!* Lingayats. 'J’heir family 
gods are Ixovleslu'arling and Vigoneharling. 'Ihey are divid(‘d into 
Ashtbhairavs, Naleharm.-U, l*.i,travaimhas, and Koukupgalndts, who 
are again subdivided into Daki'gars, IIimgars, Latmals, Meglnmldis, 
Naksambhavs, NamiitmaK, Fu'-hpanuivs Uiiehinhijas, Tautrapals, 
and Van})als. All the-.e divi>ioni>, and sululivisions eat together 
and intenuarry. Kxeiqa in their eallnig, they resemble other 
Lingdyats 111 every resjieet. Among them there are I’hiilaris or 
I florists and Mjilis or gartlener.'^. *J’liey grow \egetables, flowers, and 
i fruit and sell them in markef s. ^dieir women helj) them m gardening, 
sell bouquets and tlower garlands, ami make tinsel eliaplets and 
flower net-works to deck the brides^ hair. Mdiey arc very busy 
during the mari’iage season. 

Na'gliks art? returiu'd as nninbering 121o and as found all 
over the district exee])t in llagevadi. Naglik.s who are a division 
of Shimpis liave giA'eii up flu; business of sewing for that of 
dyeing thread. They are found at Chircliuii and Taiiibe in Indi, 
at Ilnnsliihal in Biigevadi, at llkal, and in large numbers at Bijapiir 
and Bagalkot, when.* they prosper as dyers and liusbandmen. 
Though most men kiuq) tlie to])knot, all Avear the li/if/ and arc 
Liiipiyats in religion. They do not pass through the dikuha or 
I purifying ceremony. They arc maiTied and buried by Jangams, 
1 and Jangams arc their religious teachers. 
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Na'digS, NhaVis, or Rarbers, aro roiiirnod as numbering 692G 
and as found in considerable numbers all over the district. They aro 
divided into Lingjivnis, Marathas, Rajputs, andSaj jans, who neither j 
cat together n(>r intc'rinarrv. OF these the* MaiVithas have comofronAc 
the Marailui coiniti’y, the Rajputs from Ha jjnitana, and the Sajjan^n 
from the Nikmiu^s eouniry in tlu* 1S77 famine. All of them have koptid 
their Jangmige, dress, enstoms, and religion, and aro found only iiih 
.small numbers in t(»\vns and larg(‘ villages. SajJ.ans speak Telugu,iu 
are poor, and nK»st of tlumi art‘ fu hl lahouriTs. 'I’he bulk of Rijapurs, 
barbiM’s are Ijingaynts, to \Nh(»m the following j)ariienlars belong. sa 
Tlu'y tra(‘(j their origin to ii man 'whom Rasiivcshvar chosc-^ 
to shave his ehddren, called him lln.d]»a.dham]iann:i and badc^*’^ 
liis (leseendants ea.rn their li\ing by shaving Cfanamgiils or^^ 
Jangams devoted to the 'woi*ship of Shiv. lie also told their^*^ 
to gi\e .''■A/'/Ae or iincoMk(‘<l food lo a dangam before eatinp!'^ 
their lirsl ihdly meal. Strictly llaw oiedil Id shave no onr*’* 
('xe('pt !an'jM\ats, but l!ii^ rule* is not kejit and tliey shav-*'^^ 
men nf all easU's o\e(‘pl the (le])ies'' 0 (l classes Strictly alsd^^ 
lladapadhamj. inii/e or lane*a\at barbers slradd mwer shave aftor*\^ 
the tniddl'->i)'tile da\ imv, th(‘y shave at aii;> 1 1 me of the day. 
i»U'Ti\ nann"- lee L>a M]»p'i, (ladiee])]):i, Kallap])a, iMallap])a, Nilappa,*^^^ 
aed Sli:\ap|ia; and the wo’m'n’s name- Ainhavva, Bassava,'*'^ 
Ivlall 'iv\ a, Mudi ^ va, Ni'mw .i,ai*d Slnnkaravva d'lioy havi'iiosnrnaiiiOH^y 
and add i]i<' w’oni t * h'y or burlxn*to thmrnames. Tliey are dividod^^ 
into iivi' Aayc' or' uhd .I'lons ea h ef \^liieb has a. >jhn( or teacher 
its h(\td, Jind the faniil\ '•toi'k of the teacher is the family stock of 
all under hi', aaihonty. d'lu' names (»f the live stocks and teachiTS cl 
are, .MiisdibaeiNamlhasavayya who livosaf Indigr.-im, Kiipaskantihagi »r 
Sii]»]M\ya, .Malehagi A}n.iiiavrii, J^idalbaLH Ayyanavru, and ir 
Balikiiutiliagi A\\ana\rii. d'h*‘ members of the dilTc'n'iit stocks cat ^ 
villi one an .{her and iiiterinaiay. Memliei’s cd' the same stock cat is 
together but do not intermarry. As a. class they aro strong and o 
niu-eular, ef middle height and eillu-r brown or dark-skinned. They r 
dilTer little from (^rdinai’y Inislrmdmeu. ddieir liome tongue is *' 
K.uiarese. d’liiw bve in <‘rdi'iitr\ mi(‘-‘'t«>reyed lioii^es with stonc3 and 
mud walls and tlitioi hJ\eept a h w In-ass j)hitters and drinking ^ 
cup-, m(».'l of tlnir \e"'<ls are !iia,d'‘ ol enrlli. 'rii('ir sl.*i])lo food is . 
bread, puNe, Vf-'-et dde ^ and bn: lerniilk mi\ed witli iiiillel' Hour. 
Kitilliiis or segai* dumpbecr'' arc* made .m A (‘‘iji invintu in,Inly-August, . 
mid sajuff/i {.r stem lied h.-d I - nl dmiLdo ni^ / uit ,'>lichttt arfhl in July- 

Augu-t. Oil el her In Inhn tlnw fe..^^. c.n (jr sugar rolly-polies . 

mn^ on .sAm’^/z/u ‘sr vcrciie‘111 fui the llmdii Xew Yearns Day in j 
Mairh-Api-il. Men bathe (hiily ami women on holidays and fa.st j 
days, ddiey wfu-^bi]) tbeir guib only on Imlida).'., iull-inooiis, and 
new-moons. ddiey neithe»* r.t ii<*'li nor drink spirits. Mon shave I 
the liead ineluding the tojikiiot and wa*ar the moustache. They 
dress ill a waistcloth iiicasuriiig se\oii feet and a half, a shoulder- J 
cloth, a headscarf, a jacket, an overcfjat, and a pair of .shoes or 
sand.als. Their ornaments are bhil'lnllis for the ear, bangles for ’ 
tin; wrists, and twd.‘^ted cdiains for the waist. Women gath(;r their 
hair in a kiujt on the neck and do tiot deck it either with false hair 
or with flowers. They dress in red or black robes and bodices 
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of different colours. In puttin;,^ on the robe they jOfsithor one end 
into puckers and tie thorn in a knot at tlie waist in frcnit, the 
\uppor end is ])a.ssod ovoi* the l(d*t shoulder and liond and haDi;’s 
sbosoly on the right, shoulder. Th(3ir ornaiiunits arcj jhiunki and 
\limLii tor the e.ar, a noso-i'ing, uiinujnlmitrtif 'iftrUilcha, hiriimifitiUia, 
for the mck, sil\er nUiis and iRinulos tor tlie hands, 
trains fur tJre fei't, and for the toes. ^J'iu’ir dro-^s is faii’ly 

ftean and sini])lo. All their ornainents ait* nnoh by onldsinilA 
rich nuin’s clothes ar-e worth about tl (Us. ]oj aiii. hi-^ fwnaniciils 
»\boiit £2 Ib.s*. (Its. l2b) ; a iiiiddle-r iass pianV <'l nht.s are w'oi'th lO.s*. 
iHs. 5) and hi.s oriiaineiils (I.s. ( R'' b) . :«nd a ])'.nr iiia’i'^ di‘t‘ss is W'orth 
j^,v. (Its. ii). A rich woman s])emb t_l lo ,i.') (U’^. lo_riO^ oi' hc!r dress 
)^nd ornaiiioiits, a nii(ldle-clas.'> woman Ib.s. to XI I(Us. S-1 fi), 
iTid a ])oor woman Jv. to 1 O.v ''lb.. 2-.*);. 'ri'tyioe an ordt i*]y and 
hospitable class, but wanting in modest\ and eleanbiK 

Besides practising th<’n la r. dit.o \ ealling of s!ia\me som(‘have 
taken to husbandrv. In lai 'jv t<ovim then* monthly iiicona' varies 
I’roin £l Khf. to 1.2 (U'^. lb-2oj and m tillages Irom 12^’ t<» 

/lbs.0-8). In addition to t lieM‘inone\ payna nt-* they r(‘f*eive gi’am. 
idiey liave of hite sulTei('d IVoni iho ( ompeti; ion of r>ui-ide Irii hers, 
%niong those who follow liold pui'^uit", '•onu' hold thiir owm lands 
'iiKl otluM'S hold a'> tuiaiit'^. d'he wi\es (d hiiNbandniLn help 
‘iio men eliieily in re<i;>iiii^ and ginniim' eititon. As AvelUto- 
lo persons get thenmel\(‘-’ sht\ed oiimica than tlioy ii-^ed to 
slarbers are j>r(*sj)ei‘oii> A-'a ehi-- thex arei.mly fri'e tVoin (h‘bt. 
t’hey rank with XhaM- oi* baiber-, and e.il! tlnm-ilu'.s Xadigs. 
Bi'ahmans, Lingayals, .md oilup high ( .ste Ilnidns do ]ioT eat with 
tlioin, and they in tni'ii do not l at with Mliaiv, .Mang*>, tMi.-imhliars, 
and Mu-sibnans. Tiny keep no Imlidiix ^ ami o'ener.illy work troin 
moruiug till ev'ening. A f.umly <d iivi'^peiid*- 11 to 11 Is. (b's. 10-12) 
a month. Their luimeN eo>t 12 Uk-. to 110 (Us2‘)-ltK)) to build 
and Od. to 4.V. (Us. 5-2) n month to hire, d’heir house goods are 
worth £1 to 110 (Us. 10-100). A birth eoMs (b*. to 11 (Us d-lO), 
a boy’s marriage 110 to l‘>0 b’s 10O-r)tMt),a girlls 11 to Id (Us. Iti- 
30), and a death ;I.s to 11 ^Ib. \ l- lo). 

They are a religions da--'. Their I’.mnl^ gods an' ^la'likarjun of 
Shri Shailin Nort h Arkot, iMs.uanna <»t‘ Uagexadi in Ibj/ipm*, Malhyy^a 
ot Hipargi in Ihjiijiur, \dr:il)liadi-a of Vadur in Ueln'aum, Vallamnia 
of Parasgad in Belgriiiin, and Ikinashankai-i ol ISadami in Uijripur. 
They make pilgriniau’es to the shi’ines ol thi'.si' deitie-^. pbmgains, 
who are their jiriests, are i‘Jilied to olTieiate at their niarnaive and 
other ceremonies. Tiny k< e]) man}' Hindu hobdaxs, eliielly 
or Uoli in February-.March, N^tfiuiuchmi in dnly-Angnst, M'nuivml 
and I^a.svo'a in Si'jitembc'r-OvMober, and in Oi-tobi'r. On 

<S7i2mU.ru. or Shiv’s Night in d an nary-February t hey ket‘]i aeonipleto 
fast, and feast on the nevt (lay. Tiny fast on all iSJiroKfn or July- 
August Alondays and break tlieii* fast in the exening. Their </nru.9 
aro the Jaugams who leadi Iheni their ’'digion. Their house gods 
aie of brass made by local goldsmiths, in the form of nnm, women, 
bulls, and the /o/<y. They liave great faith in xxdtelicraft and often 
seek the servico.s of sorcercr.s to drive out devils. The sorcerer 
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ties a small closed cylinder full of holy ashes round the arm or the 
neck of the possessed person as an amulet. SouH'times a paper, 
amulet is also tied. WJicn a Nluivi '\vt)iiian is brought to bed, the^; 
child’s navel cord is cut, and the mother and child are bathcal in warni^ 
water and laid on a bedstead. ’Phe mother is fyiveii cocoa-kerne^ 
and raw sugar to chew, and is 1 ‘ihI with rice and clarilied butter. Od 
the third she is fed on milli*t grit boiled soft. The daugain ties th^i 
liuff round the child's arm on the fifth d.'iy, and in the (‘Vening th(i 
midwife worships the goddess Shatikavva or Satviii and takes awa\^ 
the waving lamp under cox er lest any one may se(‘ it. Five dayis 
after delivery a iioor xvoman Ix'gins to move about the house and kV. 
look to her house alTairs; a rich w<»in:iii keeps licr room fur rf 
fortnight or three weeks. In ])ro])osing a inaleli, the boy’s fatheX) 
takes xvith him a eoe(»aniit and thriv-fonilhs of a jioiind of sugars 
lays them beiore a family god, and s(M-vi‘S sugar to all who ar«t 
present. In the hovZ/f///// or betroth.il the bi»y’s father xvith Irir 
relations goes to tin* girl’s liou.se, ])ri‘sents a sthll ov robe XYortnl 
8^*. (Us. 1) and two jneivs of boilieeeloth one rt'd and the othcc 
xvhite each worth 1>*. (8 un ) to the pirl wlio is sealed on a bhiiiketj 
eoxTred XMtil rice, marks her brow with redpowdin*, and pi*esentd 
h(‘r \,*ilh ornaments A piiaai <»f while bodita-eloth is given to thif 
girl’s mother. 'Hie girl’s laj) is filUsl with ti\i' half eoeoa-kernel,? 
full of sugar, five betelnnts, two or five plantains, and live dat-oar 
The hoy’s fat her i ises and tell.s tlu‘gui‘sts tli.at lie has ivcin’xTxl the gir> 
as his .son’s xvil‘(! and seiw es .siio‘:ir. On tliat day and on the nexfi 
day lie and hi.s relations are asktsl to tw'o leasts one of balbnti 
c»r sugar dumplings and tin* oilier of y>o//,v oi‘ sugar rolly-polies.’ 
Alter fixing tli(‘ marriage day tlu* girl is taken to tlie hoy’s if the 
parties are poor, but if they are xvell-to-do the boy is taken 
to the girl’s. On the day belore thc'marriage both of them are 
rubbed watli turuKuae, and the boy’s hither gives a caste fi'ast. 
Next day th(‘ l>oy and girl are bathiMl in a sttnji or sejnare witli a 
iiaiTow-mouthed brass xa*s.sel at each eoriier and a string round 
their necks and tlie girl is dre.s.sed in a win to robe and bodice and 
the boy in hi.s holiday dre.ss. At tlie time of marriage the live jars 
arc xvorshipjied as by True Lingayats, and the bride and the 
hridegroum are se.atcd on loxv stools or on a doth strexvu with rice. 
The ])riest and the guests throw riee over the pair, and the 
Jangams tell the hriihgroom to tie the innntjnJtiuira or lucky 
necklace round the bride’s neck, lletel is handed to the guests. 
In the eveiiing or on the ni‘xt day the ranlt or married-pair 
return-procession starts for the tenifile of some guardian deity. 
Ilchiiid a band of musicians come the bride and bridegroom seated 
on a Inillock, gaily dre.s.sed, and with the bridegroom’s brow 
adorned xvith a tinsel cha])Jet. 'I’hiy alight from the bullock, 
worship the deity and ma,rk tlieir brows with holy ashes. Next day 
the bride’s and bridegroom’s parties throw guhli or redpowder on 
each other and return home. When a girl comes of age she is 
seated for twelve days on a low stool or in a frame. On the twelfth 
she is purified by a bath, and, on some lucky day, the j)halshohhan 
or consummation ceremony is performed. In the fifth or the 
seventh month of her pregnancy she is presented with a bodice. 
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ilfter death the body is washed and supported in a sitting position 
jby a cord hung from a peg in the wall. If the dead is a man he is 
farossed in his daily clothes and a boucpiet of flowers is stuck in his 
'Xcad-dross. A woman is dressed in her daily robe and bodice, and 
.[¥ her husband is alive her brow is marked with redpowder. 1’he 
I'l^rpso is tied in sackcloth or in a worn blankest and emried by 
Jour persons to the grave-yard. ^J’ho rest of tlie burial cei’cinony 
in the True Lingayat form, the only diff(‘reiiee Ijeij^g tlmt NJiavis 
f.nake the beadle or vutJhpati a present of five ef)p])ers. yVfter tJie 
^>uri il, men bathe and rei urn home carrying five and some 

iOlades of ditrva grass. Meanwhile tlui iion.^e is clt‘auod, a 
\dmiya or narrow-nioutlied brass drinking j»ot filleil with water is 
iet in tlie house, the five stones and dun a blades arc* laid liefore tlie 
I pot, and the relations of the deceasc'd bow before it. ^i'he Jangani 
Mdistributes a little raw sugar fo bis relations. In the evening 
^Ikinspeoplo and friends are ask(‘d to a feast of ric'o, yxiZi.'?, and hhir^ 
''^\nd the beadle or uialhpati is givcni ahidha or uncooked food. Friemds 
^(Aid relations who have come from otlH‘r villages leave the house 
)arly next morning without even bidding the mourners goodbye. 

I ►ocauso they may not sjiuak to the monriicTs. Marly and widow 
I darriago arc allowed, ])olygniny is jiractised, and polyandry is 
, nknown. They are bound logcihcT l>y a strong ciasto feeling, and 
heir social disputes are settled by a council composed of the head 
f a Lingayat convent, the /i-u/Z/zauat or herc'ditary head of their own 
'tbaato, and some of the caste elders. Any one who lireaks the? rules 
is put out of caste. Hoys are semt to school and kc'pt. there till they 
are able to read write and work easy sunns. On tlie whole they 
arc a well employed and well });i,id class. 


Nilga'rs, or ludigo-dyers, are returned as numbering GOd and 
;as found in small numbers all over the district e.xcejit in ISiudgi. 
jThcir head-quarters seem to bo in Indi and Bi jilpur. d'hey are 
jgonerally found only in towns and leading villages, and are 
fepecially uumci’ous in the large weaving towns south of the Krishna. 
Tlio names in common use among iiieii are Basajijia, Irappa, 
Rdchappa, Saiigappa, and jShivbasilppa; and among women 
Blidgavva, Cliciiavva, G uriihasavva, Khahivva, Kimbavva, and 
Sbiudanigavva. The men add the word (I'ppa or fatlier and the 
women avva or mother to their names. They have no family names, 
their Rurnairios being the names of places and callings. They have 
no divisions but im;lude many dilTeroiit gofrds or family stocks, 
the chief of which arc Chitranikar, Kadarnavru, Kalsadnavru, 
Kharnavru, Mehamavru, ^lisahhivru, Molialnavru, and Yauginavrii. 
They arc a fair class of michllc height, strongly made, and 
intelligent. The w onion are like the men, only slimmer and hand¬ 
somer. Their home tongue is Kanarcse. They live in ordinary 
houses one storey high with stone and mud walls and flat roofs. The 
inside of the house is always covered with soot from the fire-place 
OP which the thread is boiled, fl^hey have no servants, but employ 
day labourers. They are moderate eaters and poor cooks, their 
staple food being millet, pulse, and vegetables. They are fond of 
sour, sharp, and oily dishes. Their holiday dishes are kadhus or 
B 877—33 
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sugar dumplmgs, or sugar rolly-polies, and shevaya or vermicelli. 
Like all strict Ling^yats they neither eat flesh nor drink spirits, 
and do not differ from other Lingiiyats either in character or dross. 
They dye cotton thi*cad black and a few cultivate in a small way. 
The black dye is made of indigo, lime, plantain-tree ashes, and 
tarvad seed. Their trade lias suffered greatly from the competition 
of foreign goods, and as a class they are much in debt. They 
borrow to meet marriage and other special exptmses at three per 
cent interest, ^rhey rank below 'rnie Lingjiyats but are allowed 
to eat in the same row with them in tluMi* j-eligioiis houses. They 
eat from Nagliirs and Koshtis, but not iroin Raddis, Kmnblidrs, 
and Kudv^akkalgers. Men women ami children w'ork from 
morning till ten, and, after the midday rest, b(‘gin about two and 
work till lamplight. A family of five siicml £l to £1 10,s*. 
(Rs. 10-15) a mouth on food and dress. A house costs £5 tu £20 
(Rs. 50-200) to build and 4,s*. to Kkf. (Rs. 2-8) a year to rent. They 
are Lingayats and are devoted to Jaugams wbo ofliciate at all their 
ceremouies. Their religious oliscrvances and social customs differ 
little from tlu^se of True Lingayats. Their teache r is a Jangam 
wdio lives at Shidgori in Xolha])iir. 1'h(y s(‘ud their ehildreu to 
school, aud teach thorn to read 'write and work easy sums. They 
take to no new pursuits, and on the whoh' are rather a falling 
class. . 

Padsalis aro returned as numbm-ing 22('>r> and as found in large 
numbers in Radami and in smalliT numbers in Jhigalkot and 
Iluiigund. Tlie names in common use among men are Basappa, 
Lingii})])a, Mallappa, Sangdppa, h^bivrudi*jif)pa, and \'irsangdp])a; and 
among women Basavva, Mallavra, Nrlavva, A ingavva, and Phakiravva. 
Their commonest suniaiiies me KulleniyaM’U, Kirgeyavru, 
Maddaneyavru, Mengni^^avru, Minidasdavru, aud Siirangiyavru. 
Persons bearing tbo sami) surname may intermarry, but members 
of the same gfo/rn or family stock cannot intermarry. They aro 
said to have one hundr(*d and ont* family stocks, of which the chief 
are A j jmaiiiniyavru, Amldiyavm, (linmanavru, Habseuavru, 
Halanavru, 1 langondnavru, llarkcuavru, Ileggadiyavru, 
Malgenavru, Marti} avni, Kar;1uavru, JMigahlavru, J^luirgiyavru, 
Rakanavru, hJamiuravru, Shiddhmallavarn, d^anganavru, and 
Vadgjinavru. They differ littl(‘ from other Lingayats, wearing the 
lhi(jj and rubbing ashijs on tlieir bi-ows. 'riicy speak Kiinarcso at 
home and abrond. ^I’hcy !iv(; in ordinary bouses and keep them 
clean. As they wear tlie Ir.uj they neitlier eat flesh nor drink 
licpior. Their daily and holiday dishes are the same as those of 
other Lingayats. All batlie daily and worship the ling like True 
Lingdyats before eeting th(*ir morning meal. Their daily food 
charges amount to 2jd. (I .J a ) a head. They dress like Lingayats. 
Weaving is their hereditary calling and they use Bombay made 
yarn. Their condition does not differ from that of other weavers, 
with whom they rank, especially with Hatkars. Their working 
hours are the same as those of other wesavers and they take twenty 
holidays in the year, two on account of Shivnttra \n February-March, 
one on the full-moon of Mdyh or February-March, five on account 
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of the Shimga holidays in March, three on account of the Hindu New 
Year's Day in March-April, two on account of NdgpaiicKmi in July- 
August, two on account of Ganeshchaturthi in Augnst-September, 
and five on account of Divdli in September-Octobor. They are strict 
Lingayats, and in a religious house in tho presence a Jangam 
are allowed to cat their food in thf' same row with ^I'rut Linirsiyats. 
Their chief god is Salcshvar. Among Padsalis chilu marriage is 
the rule, widow marriage is allowed and praelised, pol\gamy is 
allov od but seddom practised, .and polyandry is unknown. Their 
marriages are conducted by Jangams. TJiuir customs do not 
differ from those of pure Lingjiyats, except that the yuggul 
procession in honour of Virbliadra i.s cum])nlsory.^ They have no 
single caste head, but Home sections of the crunmuiiify, such as at 
Gulodgudd and other ])lacos, are under a headman, who is called 
gauda. He is a married man and his office is hereditary. They are 
fairly off, though not so jiro>porons as the ITatkars. They send 
their boys and girls to school. Samsalis and fSliuddhasillis are not 
found in Bijapur. 

Shiva'clia'ris, or Lingayat Ilatkilr AVeavers, are returned as 
numbering sixty-eight, and as found in Lkidami only. They are 
Lingdyat Uatkars wJio liav(' long been separated from Briihmanical 
Ilatkdrs, and have given up their old customs and taken to Lingayat 
customs instead. Jangams many and bury them and they have no 
connection with Brahmans, 

Half Linga'yat Hindus include nine divisions with a 
strength of 20,405 or 4*04 per cent of the ILiudu population. The 
details are: 

Bijapur UaJf Liui/dyafs, tSSl, 


Division. j Males 

I'Vmales 

Total jl 

Division 

Males 

Females 

Total 

ChikKuriivinavars 

117 


i 

2r.'. 

Pants 

IGOy 

1CU7 

321.5 

Dhors , 

4S(; 

4tili 

P'.i* 

Salw 

f.Qf; 

1575 1 

1174 

(Juravs . ' 


1 

1022 , 

Sainjp'iirs ... 

! 

li>7b 

17«0 

j 3t><>4 

Hatk&vs .i 


C353 1 

12.7f.l|l 




Helavs . . .1 

au‘.» 

dIO ' 

oioj 

1 




Kabbers. 

lOOS 

1105 ' 

217-J i 
11 

Total 

1 

rj,3iu 

1 13,0S0 

•26,405 

1 


Chik Huruvinavars are returned as numbering 2J5 and as 
found only in Huugund. 'flie names in common use among men are 
Ayyappa, Basappa, and A^irbhudnippa; and among women Basavva, 
Ndgavva, and Paravva. Mt*n add itjfpa or father and women avva 
or mother to their names. They have no surnames, but take their 
caste name Chik Kurilvinavar after their personal names. Like 
Kurvinshettis they have sixfy-six gotrds or family stocks, among 
whicli are Are, Bile, Menas, and Mine. Tho family stocks of tho 
bride's mother's father and the bride’s father should bo different from 
those of the bridegroom's father and of the bridegroom’s mother's 
father. They are dark, stout, and sturdy. Kauarese is their home 
ton'me. They live in ordinary ill cared for one-storeyed houses 
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with tlat roofs aud stone and mud walls. Their house goods include 
a few blankets and quilts and a few storing and cooking vessels 
mostly of earth. 'I’hcy do not employ servants and only those who 
are husbandmen own cattle. They have a strict rule against gelding 
bulls and never own bullocks. They rear goats and fowls, but do 
not kcoj) dogs, as any one who is found keeping a dog is at once put 
out of CMste. 'riioir daily food is millet bread, ])ulsc, and vegetables, 
and their holiday dishes are sugar rolly-polies, boiled rice, and 
tamarind sauce. They eat goats, shoe]), harc's, doer, and fowls, and 
drink eountry Jiijiior. 'I'hc'y vow to olbjr a goat to Jjimbadev, and 
after offering its life to the god, (?(K)k and eat its flosli. On every 
Ma/jh or January-February full-moon, tlu'y kill a goat in honour of 
Wallamnia. Aleii bathe only on fast and feast days and worship 
their liouse g(als wlitni they Imthe. Women bathe once a week. 
Men keep tlui tup-knot and tnoiistaehe and dross in a short waist- 
cloth, a sbunldercloth, a jaekei, ami a lieadscarf. The women 
wear the hair in a back-knot, and dress in tlie full Maratha robe 
without passing the skirt liack betAveen the fc'C't and a bodice with 
short slet'ves and a back. They generally use country cloth. 
Wel]-t(j-do inmi and women have a ft‘w gold and silver ornaments 
and have sjiare clothes for holiday nst*. They arc hardworking 
and thrifty, but rather dirty. Trade is said to be their hereditary 
calling, hut. none are* now trailers. Most are) weavers and the rest 
are husbandmen. 'I’hey weave ]Jain ce)arsc cotton cloth and earn 
(.*>-(} 06 *.) a ilay. They buy cotton thread from local 
spinners am) sell the cloth to local cloth di*alers. Women and 
cliiklren lu lp the men in their Avork. Their calling docs not make 
the'in rich, but ke'Cps them fioiii Avant. They seldom lose money in 
th(‘ir trade, but arc often re‘quircd to boiTOAv to meet marriage and 
other special charges. ^I’he'y riink beh>Av ^ITiio Jjingayats and SdJis, 
and above Shinqns a.nel Kiiriibars Avho eat from them. The Hindu 
marriage sf'ason, that is from Dec'ember to May, is their busy time, 
'riiey k('(‘p twenty-two y(‘arly liolidays. A family of five spend 14**. 
to 18.S'. (Its. 7-0) a moiitli on food, a birth costs lO;?. to£l (Us, 8-10), 
a b(»y’s marriage .tlO to ,€20 (Hs. 100-200), a girTs niarriago £3 to 
c€I0 (Rs. 30-100), and a death 12.s'. to €1 (Rs. 0-10). Except that 
they eat ilesh and drink liquor, tlu'j are almost Lingayats in faith, 
and are marriial liy a Jangain. ^Tlu'ir family deities are Prakdsh 
Ling Avho is also called Limbadev and whose chief shrine is at 
Limbgaon in Ilkal, Yallamma of Parasgad, and Virabhadra. They 
make pilgrimages to the shrines of these gods. Their religious 
teacher is a Jangain by name Nilkantluijipa, Avho lives at Hubli in 
DharAviir. They kec*j) most Tlindn feasts, but, fast only on Shivrdtra 
in dfirk Mdyh or January-February. M’liey believe in soothsaying, 
admit the existence of ghosts, but profess to know nothing of 
witchcraft. After delivery the midwife cuts the child^s navel cord, 
batlies the mother and child, and lays them on a bed. For the first 
five days the mother is fed on boiled rico and clarified butter. In 
the evening of the fifth day, the midwife breaks a cocoaniit before 
the goddess Shatikavva or Mother Sixth, and lays dressed food 
before the goddess, which she takes afterwards to her homo. 
Among Chik Kuruvinavars no lamp is waved round the goddess 
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Shatikavva. On tlio tliirtcentli tho child is cradled and named. 
On some holiday, either in the fifth or seventh month of the child’s 
first year, its hair is cut. A blanket is spread as the seat of 
Nilkanthadev, and on the blanket betel leaves and nuts are laid. 
On the blanket sits the child’s maternal uncle, who seats the child 
on his lap and goes through tlie form of cutting its hair with a pair 
of betel leaf scissors. A tier the uncle is done the barber cuts the hair 
which is gathered and aftei* some days thrown into water. After 
the hair has been thrown into wu.ter, pieces of dry cocoa-kernel 
are distributed among all who are present. Child marriage and 
wid )W marriage aie allowed, polvg.aniy is allowed and prfictised, 
and polyandry is unknown. In marriage engagements the boy^s 
fatlior takes four pounds of tlry cocoa-kernel, six pounds of sugar, 
four pounds of dry dates, and Indel le.a\es and uiits to the girl’s 
house. At the giiTs some kinsmen and friends are called to witness 
the ceremony. The girl is batlu'd and dr(‘ssed in a new rohe and 
her head is decked with a flower-net. She is s(‘ated on a blanket 
before guests, and one of lujr married kinswomen fills her lap with dry 
cocoa-kerncl, dry dates, sugfir, and betel leaves and nut s. Betel is 
liaiided to the guests, and the girl’s father treats tlie boy’s father 
to a dish of wlioat and millet cooked t.ogother, clarified butter, and 
sugar. In a betrothal the lioy’s father has to take five bodice- 
cloths, five flower nets, sixt y jiounds of rice, ten ])iecos of dry cocoa- 
keruel, twenty jiounds of dry dates, two yiounds of raw sugar, eighty 
pounds of bctelnut, three liuudred betel leaves, a pair of silver 
anklets, a silver waist-girdle, and a pair of gold earrings. As in 
the engagement ccrcniuny the girl is bathed, her head is docked 
with a flower net, she is dressed in a new rohe, and made to sit on a 
blanket. Before licr is spread a blanket, on which sixty pounds 
of rice are heaped. Before the heu]) are laid two betel leaves, a 
nut, five copper coins, and a piece of dry cocoa-kernel. A married 
kinswoman of the girl lays in her lap the dry ct'coa-kernol, the raw 
sugar, the remaining four flower-net}?, and the dry dates. Of the 
eighty pounds of betelnuts a jilattorful is gi\en to the girl’s father 
and the rest is served to the guests. The man who removes the heap 
of rice takes the coyiper coins, dry cocoa-kernel, and heteluuts and 
loaves that were heipicd before tlie lieay). Two dnys before the 
marriage day the girl is taken to the boy’s and the girl’s father gives 
a caste feast. On the marriage day five married women go to a 
river or a well and bring water in five whitewashed oai then pots. 
One of these pots is set at each corner of a S(|uaie or sn nji and the 
fifth pot is laid before the house gods. Into each of these pots four 
betelnuts arc put. 'J'he buy and girl arc batliod in the anrgt or 
square, the girl is dressed in a white robe or puial and the boy in 
a now suit of clothes, and both t)f them are made to sit on a blanket 
strewn with rice, the girl sitting to the left of the boy. Five married 
k'nswomon wave a lamp round the pair, and a mathpaii or 
Lingayat beadle tolls the boy to touch the mangalsutra ov hichy 
st *ing and Alstons it to the girl’s nock, the guests throw plain rice 
on the pair, and the parents of the pair give to and rcccivo presents 
from their kinspeoplo. Afterwards twenty-two sugar rolly-polica 
from the boy’s side and twenty-two from the girl’s side are broken 
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into small pieces, and mixed with boiled rice. The whole mass is 
kneaded with clarified butter and sugar, divided into two equal parts, 
and laid in two platters. At one of these platters sits the bride 
and at the other the bridegi*oom, each of them accompanied by 
five married pairs, none of whom have any bodily blemish. The 
guests ai’o treated to wlieat bread and pulse boiled with raw sugar. 
In the evening the newly married pair, each holding a winnowing 
basket containing soaked gram, a cocoanut, a piece of dry cocoa- 
kernel, two betel leaves, and nuts, go in state to a well, bow 
before it, and serve the gram and small pieces of dry cocoa- 
kernel to tlie persons present. Next day is spent in a caste dinner. 
On the third tin) bride and brid('groom are bathed in a square or 
surgi and seated on a blanket. Ten cakes from the bride's mother 
ami ten cakes friuu tlie bridegroom's mother are taken and put in a 
waistcloth, and the pair are made to ]^ick up the cakes with their 
teeth one by one. The bride's mother hands her over to her 
mother-in-law, and next day the bride’s party return to their homes. 
When a girl comes of age she is hold unclean for four days and sits 
apart. In the fifth or seventh month rif hcT pregnancy her mother 
presents lier with a green bodice. After death the body is washed 
and dressed in its every -day clothes. Tf a dead man leaves a wife 
alive, his wile's jiarents and in their absence some one of her 
kins]ieople presents her witli a robe and she waves a lamp round 
her dead liiisliaml. A. wife who takes the robe and waves the lamp 
round her dead husband cannot marry again. If the dead is a 
woman who loaves a husband alive, lier hc'ad is decked with a flower 
net. ^J'he dead body is carried in an old blanket or on a bier, and is 
buried witli the same rites as a True Jjiugayat. A Jangam is made 
to stand on the close grave, his feet are washed, hel leaves are laid 
on his feet, and he is given five copiier coins, if there is more than 
one Jangam each of them and each of the Mhars, if any are present, 
are given a copper coin. TIkj funeral party bathe and return to the 
deceased’s house, where the chief inoiiruer dismisses them with tho 
hope that they may never again have to come to his house to carry 
a corpse. Tiio chief mourner's kiiispooplc make him cat a little 
raw sugar. Net day sugar dumplings, boiled rice, pulse boiled with 
raw sugar, and millet cooked with spices arc prepared. Out of this 
food four dumplings and a little out of each of the dishes are laid in 
a platter, and the platter is set on the spot where tho dead breathed 
his last. The chief mourner ami tlie four corpse-bearers bow low 
before the dish. The chief mourner puts one of the dumplings on the 
right palm of each of the bearers, and on each dumpling lays a little 
of the food from the platter and brushes their hands with durva grass. 
The bearers go out of tho house, throw away the dumplings and 
the food, and sit to dinner with the other mourners. On the seventh 
or ninth day the chief mourner sots an earthen pot full of water 
and before the pot lays a waistcloth if the dead was a man, and a 
robe if tho dead was a woman, and sits to a feast with his caste 
people. They are bound together by a strong casto feeling, and 
their social disputes are inquired into by a council of caste 
elders. They send their boys to school and keep them at school 
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till they are about twelve. They take to no new pursuits and show 
no signs of bettering their condition. 

Dhors, or Tanners, aro returned as rumbering 952 and as found 
in small numbers all over the district. Their home speech and 
their names and surnames seem to show that they have come from 
the Maratha country. The names in common use among men are 
Kesu, Mahddu, Earna^ Shainbu, and Tuljaram; and among women 
Bhivra, Lakshmi, Eaklirna, and llama. The nieii add aj^pa or 
father and the women hni or lady to their nnims. ^J’lioy have a 
nominal total of eighty-four surnames, the chie f of which are Bordo, 
Gajakos, Gaikavade, Ingle, Kavh‘, Konkne, KaraiiVar, Pol, Serkhano, 
Shinde, and Sonoiic. Persons wntli the same surname are not allowed 
to intermarry. They have no suIkIivimotis. They are lik(i Miirathas 
only rather shorter and darker, ^riieir home tongue is Maraihi hut 
many of them speak Kanarese Most livx' in pooi* houses witli wattled 
walls and thiitehed roofs. 'JMicir house goods include a few (]uilts 
and blankets, aiul a few sturmg and cookiiiL** v(‘s.Nels mostly of 
earth. As a rule oiudi htuise has a tannery attaclu'd to the ba(*k of 
it. Their cvery-day food is millet bread, split ])u1m‘, and vegetables. 
They use onions a-iid garlic freely. Their iiohday dishi^s are jKtlin 
or sugar rolly-polics, or sugar dumidiugs, a,nd t>lit vmja or 

vermicelli. Mduy say that they ustd t(; cat no llesh and drink no 
liquor. Now, except on Mondays, they (‘at fish and tlesli (*xcopt 
beef and pork and drink spirits and jialm-bci'r. Kvt ry iJafnira 
in S(^ptomber-October they (jHcu* n goat to Yallaiiirna. 'I'hey batho 
daily and worship the bouse g(als before the ’uftriiing imuil. Tlio 
men shave the head wiflioiit leaving a to]»Liiot and the chin, and 
dress in a short waistelotli, a sli(uildorcloth,a liead^'arf, and a )ack(‘t-. 
The women w('ar their hair iii a back-knot uilliout (‘itlicr adding 
false hair or decking it with flowers. Tlu'ir dri‘ss is the full 
Mardtha robcwdiich is worn A\ithout ])assiiig the skirt back between 
the feet and a bodice with a back and short slcv'ves. Both men and 
women have a few ornaments and the ^^cll-to-do have sjiarc clothes 
for holiday use. ^riicy aro orderly hardworking and tlirifty but 
dirty. A maiPs daily eariiiiigs average about iul, (4u.s'.). A 
water-bag takes a forlniglit to make and sells for ls,v. to 11 
(Rs. 9-10) leaving the maker about lO.v. (Es. o) fur labour and 
profit. A coracle or leather-boat takes sixteen days to make and 
sells for .to (Es. 00) heaving a ])rolit of lib*, to tl (Iks. vS-lO). Soino 
add to their profits by gatlieriiig firewood and cultivating. Boys 
are taught by tlnur parents, and there is no systtmi of ap]uvnticesbip. 
The women do not help the men in tanning or buckiit-niaking; but do 
all parts of field work except ploughing uiid thrashing. They work 
from morning to noon, rest till two, and again work till six. Field 
labourers are paid in grain; and field wmrk lasts six to eight months. 
They buy hides from Mhars ami butchers, and tan them. In tanning 
they put water, tarrad or Cassia torn, and l^ahhiil or Acacia 
arabica, bark in a large earthen vessel and leave tliLun to soak for a 
da^ Next day the bark is taken out and the hide is stiicpod in the 
mixture till it grows red. After dyeing them they clean the hides 
and sell them to Chainbhars or shoemakers. Besides tanning 
bides they make leather buckets, well-bags, water skius, and 
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Chapter III. leathor-boats. A bullock hide costs 8^?. to 10«. (Rs. 4-5), a buffalo 
Population. £1 (Rs. 8-10), and a goat skin IJd to 3d. (1-2 »/x.). 

„ j . ^ Their work is well paid and fis a class they are free from debt 

Dh^ They rank above M bars ami Mail gs from whom they do not eat, 

but are not touched l»y Rrahniaiis, by high caste Brahinauic Hindus, 
or by Lingnyat laymen. In tlu‘ ccjld weather tliey Avork all day 
long; but they cannot do so innch in the hot weather as the hides 
suffer from tlic heat. A family of five sjiond 18.^. to XI (Us. 9-10) 
a month on food and dress A house cr)sts £2 10.s\ to £5 (Its. 25-50) 
to build. A birtli costs £1 to £l IOn. (Ks. 10-15), a boy’s marriage 
£G to £10 (Its. (50-100), a girl’s marringo 12 lO.v. to £5 (Rs. 25-50), 
and a death 1 G.s-. to 1.2 (Rs. 8-20). 'riiough they respect Hnihmans 
and are marriiHl by them, their leanings are to the fiiiigayat faith. 
They do not wear the lin^hwi worshipitAvith their house gods. Their 
house gods are J>asa\ anna., Mjiruti, '.rulja-Rhavani, and Yallainina. 
They go on pilgrimage to tin* shriiu* of 'Tul ja-LUiavaui at Tul japur in 
the Kiznm’s country and of VallainniM at I’arasgad in Helgaum. 
They kci'p most leading holidays, but fast only ou the nine niglilsor 
7iav<(rati a before Duf^ara in bright A^Jn'hi or Sept ember-Oetobor. 
Their teacher is a Lingayat inaihpaii or beadle, a Jaiigarn of the 
loAVCst ordi'r. I'A^ery IMonday he g(K‘s to every Dhor family, washes 
their faces, and rubs thi‘ir broAv Avith aslic.s. Each jierson whom he 
thus purifies tliroAv Iniiisolt hefore him, and gives him money or grain. 
They belioA^e in ^ 'othsaying, Avitchcraft, and lucky and unlucky 
days. As soon as a child is honi a midwife cuts the navel 

cord and bathes the mother and the eliild in liot AvaU'r. The niothor 
is given (h’y C(»coa-kern(*l and molass(‘.s to eat and for four days is 
fed on boiled rice and clarified butt<‘r. On the fifth day the child 
and mother are again bathed, «aiid kinspeojile a.ro asked to a feast 
of S'or sugar roily-]lobes. In the evening the midwife worships 
the goddess .Ti\7iti, and takes nAvay the Avave-lamj) und(*r cover, for if 
any one should see the lamp Ihee.hild or the inotlier is likely to sicken. 
Early marriage is the rule, AAudoAV nuirriage and jiolygainy are 
allowed and yirnctised, and jiolyandry is nnkiiown. In a betrothal 
the boy’s fallier lays two coeoannts before the girl’s house gods, 
marks the girl’s brow AAnth redjiowalur, and gives her a robe worth 
146*. (Rs. 7), a bodice worlh 2.v. (He. 1), and tAVo pounds of sugar. 
He makes a present of a robe and a bodiceclotli of similar value to 
the girl’s motlier and servos the guests with betel. ^J’ho boy’s father 
and his rehitioris are tn'atod to a feast of rice and hadhus or sugar 
dumplings. On the inanauge day, tli(‘ girl’s father sends a man with 
a bullock to ask the boy and liis relations. On reaching the girl’s 
village the boy and his relations are lodged in a house prepared for 
them, and the boy and two niuir relations are taken to tho girl’s. Tho 
bride and bridegroom arc nibbed Avith turmeric and bathed in a surgi 
or square with corner pots encircled Avith thread. Tlie bride is dressed 
in a white robe and a yellow bodice, and the bridegroom in a suit 
of now clothes. Two bits of turmeric root arc tied round the right 
wrists of the bride and bridegroom with the pieces of thread that 
wore passed five times round tho nocks of the four square-comer 
pots. The Brahman priest makes the bride stand in a basket with 
rice and pieces of leather, and seats the bridegroom on a low stool 
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(.pnosito llio ]>ri<lc. A piece ef white r' .«h wilh a central t.ini.cric 

cross is liold h(‘fc\v(*c'ii tlu'Mi. Ik* lii.'ilirnjiii j>riosf cicrlit 

A/k/'.s* or Iik'K y vc'rscs, at tin (;ihJ ol tiif* rc<*it.'»tJoii^ 

llir<»\vs oTaiiis of ri(U^ mi llio liojuls of tlic liridr and hn<lrin'<ioin. 
Allor tli(i jtri(*sli tlio ,ij;*iK‘sls throw net; ami tlic? pru'st, hinisoll 
tics, or t(*lls tho 'indfhimil t»i* lan_L'a}:i.l 1 >(*;k11(‘ tn f '-linij tin- bi’it](*\s 
mmujitlsiitr<t or lucky actklacc. Ltfhcr Mvafs tJic 

innrria.ijfo .tifiicsls to a rcMst of /n///s, ajid l» .ih - r/cc. fii fho 

ovoiiiii!^ the* rant! oi* return |»roce--'-im t-tail.s fi.iji! I lie hridu’s 
f.o a t(mipl(' of iM;Lrnti. 'I’lic liinte and Itrid**•_;i-lom are seated on a 
liiiliock and a.r(* jiceoinis.iiiit'd hv men and u<im( n can \ iiii^ wa\e- 
lanips. Wdien tins ]«roc(tv^it,n pa'^’^C' hy .a f<»«<‘roi-a }>/ac(j wliero 
flireo roads inec*t, fliey lireak a coeMMinit- am! throw its Iw* halv(‘S 
to the left and the riLdil <it the hnde .ind l>ri(h‘L'rttom a^ an ulleriii^* 
to spirits. Afl(*r woi‘'^lnp|)niL^ Marnti th<‘ pi-.»ee>''ion irtics oii it.) tho 
Iiridc'j^roouds Innist'. \\ hen a, mrl eome^ ol .ejt* slii* hehl nnelean 
for lour da\s. ()n I Ik* filth .-^he is hatht'd and htn* Ini'^lMiid presmits 
lier with a> ndio tn* a hotliee. d’hey hnry their deatl in l^iujjayat 
fashion. On tin* tlnrd and fifth «Ia\s aft<‘i* the<leath ihev tak(! ti»tlio 
^rav'o bmh‘d riee, ytn//s‘ and h'iled ti’r.im, and hMSe tluni for tho 
crows. "I’he^’’ are hound toi^etlier hy a *'1 reno'ea^tt* teelinLi,and then- 
social disputes ai-e impin-etl into and settltMl l»y their teaehei'. Th<*y 
rarely st'iid their to x hool, taki* to no ucan piinsiiits^ and as a 

class have steady ami well-inid (‘m]>lo\ iiieiit. 

GuraVS, also called Jirs ami Iln^^mr.s, are retiirned as iinmliorin^L^ 
IG22. One or tw<j fannlies aio lonml in <diiiost all njttod-si/.od 
villages. ddiey ar<* tlio nimi'^trants tif ^lariiti or Kaninnaii tho 
monkey nrod and villaj^i' i^iiardMu, wh<» wears both the sacr(‘dthread 
and tho /n/</, ami is worsliipped both liy IJrahmamc and by Tiimj^avat 
Hindus. 'I’he names ni '*0111111011 nso ainom^ men aro Kalhiy^a, 
Mallayya, llauiaN ya, IbidravNa, ami vSaiiirayut ; and am •iitf women 
Riilavvaj Ihisavva, lihaiTawa, OuruNhidavva, ami Nilavva. 'I’liey 
have no family mnnes, ami no surnames exeejii ])lae(* and calhiii]^ 
names. 'J’hey have no divisions, exee]»t into family >iv>eks of whieh 
the chief aie islivar and Kash\a]) Mend»ers ot tin* same stoek may 
not inter marry. 'I’hey speak Kaiiare.'.e ami arc vi*ry early settlers 
in the dlstriel. Kxee]it, that they are a. little lin’hti'i- skinneil, them 
is nothing t<o distinguish lliem limn ordinary liiisliandnH'n and their 
houses aro of the usual Kanarese tyjie. 'I'he men o-oiu r.illy wvar 
a waistcloth instead of knee-brtvelu*'^; and the wmmni wom* tho 
ordinary dress of tho eoniitrv, exeepl that a few of them sometimes 
deck their hair wdth (lowers. Like Linga^ats they iieitlu-r eat tlesh nor 
drink liquor. At least, oiu* family in every \iIhij^o liolds lu-ri'ditary 
rent-free land in return for ivm-slnppinjjf the vdlan’o Miirnti, ami 
lives on the produce of the lain! and tho olTermgs made to the c^od. 
Most Shivtemjiles have (iurav priests. d'heGiiravs sliteJi leaf plates 
and supply them to loca.1 landlords, village clerks, and others, wdio 
in return give them a daily ])hitefnl ^)f food. At harvest lime they 
bug corn in the fields. Some are astrologers and foi tune-tiillors and 
others are husbandmen whoso women help in the held. Some are 
musicians who beat tho sambal or tabor at ilrahman. Sonar, and 
Liugaydt weddings, accoinpauicd by Korvis who blow the sanai or 
B 877-34 
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clarion. They also make the brow-horn or hashing of flowers which 
the bridegroom wears. I'hey sometimes, but seldom as it is against 
their religion, play the drum or fiddle for their spiritual followers the 
dancing girls or Kalavants. When a dancing girl becomes pregnant, 
she worships the (liirav, and the Gunw puts mlshi or myrobalan 
toothpowder on her teeth. Jf the t-oothpowder is not rubbed on 
before the child is born the Kalvantin is put out of caste. Though 
poor the Guravs hold a good social position. Priestly Guravs take 
no food except from peo])lc of their own caste. Lay Guravs used to 
keep the s;imo rule as priestly Guravs, but they now cat from 
Brahmans, Liugayats, and Sonars, and some it is said from Rajputs 
and Marathas. Men women and children rise about daybreak. 
The men fetch leaves and stiicli li'af-})lates till ten, the women 
being busy in the house, and the children at school. At ton the 
men bathe, and, without changing their clothes, wash the villa.go 
Marnti, worship him with fiowers sandal powder and incense, and 
wait in the t.cinplc till some one makes an offering of dressed food. 
The Gurav offers the focnl to Marnti and sends it liome by his wife. 
In the evening the prie-^Ps wife lights the ttmiple lamps and feeds 
them with oil. In the numerous rainy season fasts and feasts Hindus 
offer their delti(‘s rich dishes and the Guravs are well supplied. 
Besides the offering on Marnti’s birthday, on the full moon ot Ghai- 
tm or March-Aprib the ministrant is jiaid dl to £1 ks*. (Rs. 10-12). 
They never rest. fiCiU their “k excejit wh(‘n a death happens in tho 
family. A family of five spends 1 ().<?. to tl (Rs 8-10) n month on food 
and clothes. ^J’heir houses cost £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500) to build, and 
their furniture and house goods vaiy in value from £5 to £50 
(Rs.50-500). Kusbaiidmeii alone employ servants, and pay them £1 
IO 5 . to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a year with board and 10^•. to 16.v. (Rs.5-8) 
a month without board. Their marriage and other social expenses 
are like those of Sonars. In religion they come half-way between 
Brahmanism and Lingdyatisin, some of them ■wearing tho sacred 
thread, some the Vnuj, and some both tho sacred thread and 
the ling. Their chief divinities arc Marnti, Sarasvati, Kamoshvar, 
and family ghosts who are deified to prevent them bringing fever 
and other sickness into a house. "I'hcy honour both Brahmans and 
Jangams, but do not ask either to c^>uduct their marriage or other 
ceremonies. All their ceremonies are jierfurmed by priests of their 
own caste. They have a guru or religious teacher who belongs to 
tho Gurav caste. He names one of Ins family to act as guru to a group 
of fifty to seventy vilhiges. This man who mfiy bo called an assistant 
teacher, gathers fees on marriage, death, and other ceremonies, and 
pays them every year to his superior who gives each assistant guru 
a share. Occasionally tho assistant gnruj with some respectable 
castemen, settles socijil disputes. The guru is highly respected, even 
revered by liis discij)les. His word is law, and tlioy cheerfully contribute 
to his support. Guravs keep iho usual Hindu fasts and feasts. Those 
who do not fast, at least pretend to fast, lest they should be punished 
by tho all-powerful guru. In other points of religion they differ 
little from Sonars or Brahmans. Like Sonars and Brahmans Guravs 
keep the sixteen sacratnents or sanshdrs. Their customs differ 
little from Sondr or Brahman customs. From Sholapur to Bdgalkot 
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if not over the whole district Gurava are mamed by priests of their 
own caste, who are found in JJijapur, Mamdapur, Bclgaurn, and 
other largo villages. liikc Jaiiganis those priests take to wif(j the 
daughters of ordinary Guravs, but will not give lay Gurava their 
daughters in marriage. They eat no food excc;pt what is prepared 
by other Gurav priests. At a marriages hmr drinking vessels arc 
placed at the four corners of a scpiare, a fifth is sot in the Tuiddle, and 
a string is passed round the nocks of Mio jars, cut, "'iid fastened to 
the wrists of the boy and girl. 'I'ho.sci who worn* th*‘ llu\i bury and 
tho rest burn their do.-id. There 13 tlio usurd ship hall-way to fho 
buTiiing j)laco, the usual change of l>t\*irors, and tho irsiuil carrying of 
an earthen water vessel round the f>yrc. ^I’licy take jtvlchada nr 
Jife-stonc, tlie stone* with which tli(*y cut tho cord that binds the body 
to tho bier, and this stone is buried at. tin* buniiiig ]>lace until tho 
priest comes to make the inouriK'r.'^ pure or hhuddk. It is thou takfm 
out, set up, worshijiped, and tlirown in a well. On tin* tenth food is 
taken to the burning ground. G ui’avs arc bound togt*th(‘r by a strruig 
caste feeling, and their social disputes an* settled by tlH*ir teacher 
or by one of his assistants. Tin* teacher has great authority over 
his disciples, and is suceciMled by his sou or otli(*r heir. ^Idiey keep 
their boys at .school till tli(*y have* a good knowledge; of reading 
writing and arithmetic, and their girls till they reach th(^ age of 
ion. Soino Gnrjiv boys have passed the vernacular public service 
examination, and are einplo)(*d clerks. Others study under 
singing and music masters whom they pay 8^)*. to is*, fits. 13 - 2 ) a 
month.Though it isagaiiist their ri'ligion sonn* of tluMii learn enough 
singing and music to a.cconipany a dancing girl on tho fiddlo 
sdrantji or on the drum faJiJit 'riien*. has been no n^cent chango 
in tbeir state. Guravs and Jir Lingayats, wIk^ are entered in the 
census as separate castes, are the same caste. 

Hatka'rs, or llaiidloom \V\*av(*rs, are returned as nuniboring 
about 12,751. The naim* i^ c<uniiionly derived from the Marathi 
halt ob.stiuacy. Except in Ilij/ipur tht*y an* ]*a.ro north of tlie 
Krishna. South of the Krishna they are found in and about 
Bilgi in west Bagalkot, t liey are spc’cially uuiiK*roiis at Bagalkot 
and Ilkal, and at Guled/iidd in B.idaim they form the richest 
and most important class of cotton cloth weavers. 'I'liey call 
themselves l)evangas and claim descent from a seer named 
Devang, wlio is believed to be tho ancestor of all weaving 
classes except tho l^itvegars. Tho names in cominoii use among 
men are Basaf)])a, lshvarap])a, Komijipa, Krishiuippa, Mallappa, 
and Phakirappa; and among women Biilavva, Baiidavva, Bliagavva, 
Lakshmavva, Parvatovva, and Shankaravva. Men add (tpjfn or 
father and woineu aiva or mother to then* names. 'riiey 
have no surnames cxcc'pt such jilace and calling luinies as 
Vikar, Kerurkar, and Ramdurgkar. ^Farriages between persons 
bearing the same surname are allowed. They are divided into 
K'llachdrdavrus or observers of family rites and Bhivachiirdavras 
or followers of Shiv. The Shivachardavrns have boon described 
among Hindus aflfiliated to Jungayatism under the name of 
Shivtlcharis. The Kulacluirdavrus are tho Brahnianie half of tho 
oastc. They wear tho sacred thread, grow tho top«knot, and neither 
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eat iu)r marry wif.li tlio Sliiv;i.t‘liard:ivrns. Soino uf them have taken 
to wcariji£^the//>/ 7 , 1 hoii!jfli tlu^y <lo not. sliavc* the topknot, and thouf^h 
they inany 'with those of the class who do not Avear the Vni^. All 
lljitkars helon^ tooniMif ei.erht Itrihtfjs or faiiiily-stocks ; Arshandavru, 
Deveiiavni (I:idi:^iy:i.\ rii, 1 loiniahapndsi vni, Ihninnugdavni, Kalas- 
davni, Sakkarn avrii,and SlnvasandaA rn. M('nd)ei\s of the same family 
stock (■••innot intei'inarry. fnaj)peai‘am*('th(‘ydifferlittlefrom otherlocal 
middh'-cl.is^ Ilimhis heini^ ot iimhlle height, and sallo'W. Like othi*i’ 
jK<'pI<'of tlu'di^trnt tluy s]ieak K;inareso thoii^h a fe'W imderatand 
lM.i!':itlii and 11 iinlia tani 'rh<‘\ ]i\L‘ in onliiiary one-sto]*eyed honsijs 
AMlh stone and mad w.dls and ilat louf- ANorth t.o k.">() (Its.50- 
500). Mdie lioiiM-s an‘ laiil\ «*!ean and the turn it lire and ln)US0 
i^nnds ai'e woi'th hJ t(» L lO (IN.L’O loo), 'I’Jiey Jiav(! no lionse 
servants jirnl lew own eatf le. Tiieyart' modi rate eat.ers and ])oor 
(Mpoks, the staple tlii't l»(.‘in<^ niillel hn-ad, sphi pnlse, veuteta]>le.s, 
indlet eril < onketl like an<l oeea'-ionallv nci*. or 

stidTed i*aki‘s i'oi ni oik* nTtlieir eonmion holiday ilishes. dduy noitlior 
n^e lle^h nor Inpior, hut ino^t sinoki' tohaeeo ainl a few indnli^tj in 
ht nip and opinni 'rii'aigh some imm d(> it th(‘\ are not lioiind to 
li.iMie Ik'Iok' liie fir t. meal, and woim n hat he onl\ on Mondays 
'I'liesdays and "Jdjiii->da\'1 Iiom' nnIio hat he daily Uf<rs]ii|> tlui house 
t'ods all(‘r hat himj A raniil\ ol livi. spmids aliont 11 !().«? (Rs. 15) 
a monlli on h.4*d and d’li(‘y diess like ^Jhati* Llno-aynts, tlm 

men jji a \\aislel*»tsIn•nl<Ie’*'*lot h, )aek(‘f, eoa t, and In'ailsearr. 'Jdm 
woiiK'H wear the roh(‘ like !iini^a\a,t >\(aiion without passinuf the 
skirt hackhelweiti tin leet, and unlike Iheni tlit'\ mark tlieir hrows 
witli \(‘mail.til. Ihnh nn 11 and wi»in(‘n ha\e ormiments ■which 
do not ddh'r h-oin ihost* woiii hy Lino’avats. Weaving is 
thmr Jieredilar\ and le.nhmj' eallimj, tlioiejli a h‘vv of tlnmi 
tiadeand a few own land, wlinli liny either rrait or f^et tillinl 
l)\ t In ir s« I \ .ant . None of tluanaredav or field lahonr(‘i*s. Mdny 
wea\e(‘"tlon a,nd ^ilk. I'e.-ide^ theday’s eariiinu^s, wliieli, accord mo- 
to the weavm's ^kdl, \aiy honi 5,/. to Is (l-,S as), tiny 
make IV/ to (I.-Jn..) one\ei'\ aitiele 'riiose who 

liavi' no < apit.d woik as weavcjs in tln‘ est.ihlishments of the 
j’leli. IJolh women ami ehild?‘«ai help the men. ^I’hoii^li tluy 
siijlei IroiM tlie <*ompi>1 itjoM <*l laneh .h and 1 Jondiay j^oods, t.luy a.ro 
well-to-do and lorm t he nn *st impoj t.nil class in llkal, (jlnled^ndct and 
Iki^^’alkot. i\leii w<»nien ami ehildieii woik Ironi morning t,ilI eveniiip’ 
lestni;^ at noun like othei wmkmen. d'hev sht]) work and rest on 
all full and new moon d.i\.s and on «»i]nr leadino Jlindii holidays. 
'rbe> rank helow Komtisainl aho\(‘ Kiiriihars who eat from tlicir 
hands. 'rin'\ eat im food hnt, what is prepareil hy tJieir ow'ii caste. 
'rJn»ngh the> ha,\e an hereditary femi with the 'IVne 1 jint»*iiyats, half 
of them lia\e o-Miiu ,.\ er to lan^^ayat ism and t.he other half have 
lieo’mi to leel its inllnence It i.*. not iiiieonimon to seiF a A/m/-wearing 
sou of a sacred-1 hrea.d-wearin^f father. As lias heen meiitioiied al)ove 
the Sinvaehardavnis ar(‘ married ]y Janpj'anis and do not differ 
from I'rm* I.ino'a>als in tlii ir relio-iuns beliefs or pra.etic(‘S. Tlioiifj^h 
tlie Knhiehanla\riis a.)'e the Drahmanical hall of tin! llatkars, they 
aie not married hy r»iahma.ijs hut, l>y tfur/ts nr ndio-ions teachers 
of then (jwn caote 'J'hu office is hereditaiy and there is generally 
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(mo in each ^v7// or division of Hie larf^(‘r towns. TIi(*so tcncluTS arc 
called Dev'jni.L'a.yjas, and I lun'r eliiid who is ca,lied M iisallefayva lives 
a.t Jlainpi tliirt\-si\ inih'S norlli-W(‘st of Pelliiri. Jle is a^ nnu’ried 
man and his nillee is h(‘r(*(lijary. Ih'is Ixdit'ved to hi* a direct 
desc(*ndant of the ^’r‘ea,t Di'vani^, the supposed aiieestorof all llatkars. 
Their house i^uds ar(3 V^irhlaulra and Mallayva, and they are sju'cially 
di'voted lo I5iinashaid\ai-i. wliose chii'f .-^eat is theiaineiis temple 
of that naane a.l)i)nt, threr nnh'-^ '-oiilli e:.-t oi Ihnlann Some yearly 
visit tJie shrines ol Ihinashaiih.ii-ilii 1 l.idomi and'•* ha at l*andhnr- 

])ni’ni Sliol;'ipiir. 'J'h'Mr onlv I’.et <la\ - aie S//tri>>lr,t or Shu’s AiL»ht in 
flan iary-1'ehi nary Jind Iniiai- eli ventli- or/ itnJti' 'Theyt»eeasioiia,lly 
wor Inp villa'j'i* nod,', ami hi-lnvr ni »oth-^a\ne'* 'I hey ]a*i»feNS to 
have no failh in w ili liei-afl, hut -one* ol tlean ai-e helieved to 
have <_;r(‘a.t. powi'r o^-cr -|»ini ‘ I nhke S.tlu, altoi* lln* v\<'r'-hip of 
S.il v;i.i on t li(' li I'th day al ( i-i* < hdd-h'rl h, l la y do ti« »t t'( » \ » r 1 he hi nip, 
and they name theehild .m I he t h'vtren} h Thev enl lln-hair hotli 
of male and female i liddi • n nn anv hnhv day dio’inL* tin* iirst year, 
'riif* head'' of hn\f,i e '-hav <’d eNeept 1 h‘‘ir to])ls not- in the third 
I’lllh oi-sevintli vi.ir, 'Tlio h'U'- <‘f tlie non /o'm/-\v« ai hilt Knlaehar- 
d.u nisave il; irt w it h 1 hi' ai 11 d t hrL'.'nl .i ]»a! I ol t In* mai naee eei'emony. 
'rile Shi \ aidi;i rda\ 1 n- an iiaiuid hy datejanu with the '''aim* ) it.es 
as l/iiioavat.' 'The Ihdhat'' mairiau'* jirelimiiiai ie.^ do not. dilTer 
from 1 hose of 1 he S.ili-, The man laue eeiemonie- la'^t four days, 
twoihiv^, 1)1 hae and oi,*' day ahei- tin mariiaL’e. < hi tlie lir''l day 
the hriile m taken t<»l!ie hnth i < >• mi’ and hoih are rnhhed w’itli 
tiiriiiirie paste* Next d.iy e •m-*'. the <1 iL a;, i «»r v Hl-lmmonnne*. 
In the ev eiiiiiL* sevi-n hnye and nnail mrllun vi’.-el^/iTe hron^-lit 
from a potterV, imiihed with vJiilo ami led -Inpi-, and laid before 
t.he hoiisi* jjod-. ()ii t 111 ' 1 lin’d da\ llu' Inideaial hndi'L! room and 
t.heir mol hem ai e hatlK'd in a sijiiau with e< .riier ilnnkiiiLj; j»'»ts, 
roiiml w liose 111 eks a tlin.id i- il\-• t nn< ])'i-"-ed. d'lie t hi’e.id is etll, 
aiidlied to 1 he w rmt s ol ihehiide .md I-i niei’i oom. lioth are led 
on liorsehaek to wi.i; hip the vill.im u<'d and ihe hrnh father asks 
jieojde to at tend I he inai riaue. When theem.-l^ eoini.' the hrido 
and hride.L’room are made to , it on tu<p low slooh sol opjio^Iio (■;ich 
other and a euitain m i.ehl hrtweeii tin in. d'he 1 )e\aiio-iyy a 
or oliieiatiiiLC prio-1 .iml i !ie tpio-m ' Imw ei yrains of nee on their 
Jieails and the pair .iie hinhaiid and wih- Mill the marria^jTe is 
oviM* a Imrnt-olleniiL' i''. iii.ide. an<l t In* hridi Lri“omV tat her least s 
llii*iids a.nd kinspeople. On the foiirtli <la\ in tlie mo/(/ or elotli 
ceremony tlieiiewlv marrieil eoiiplr and then ji.irents .ire presenU‘d 
with clot lies, (’hihl iiiarna^o i- a rale anioiio' all llatk.ii’s, and 
widow' mai’j’i.’pijfe is allowed ami jiraeliM’d. l’«)ly i^.aiiiv is allowed 
and praetased t.o a '.mall extent and juily.-indry is unknown. \\ h(*n 
a ^irl conies of ane she is held unclean for five days. On I he sixth 
she is bathed, a.nd, on a. Inekv ilav within t.lie first fort niylit, .she i.s 
.sold, to her hmsbaml. 'Die Shu fielirirdav rns and tlu* Zo/y-wcarin^ 
Kul.iehai'davrus bury then iU*ad, the others burn. Anionu; Imtj- 
wiarin^ Kiiliieliardav rns the four l>eari*rs are impure tor tliree 
days, and the sacred thread W(*ar(*Ts are impure for (*leven days. 
On the ek'V’^eiitli d.ay tlie j‘i*liLrious teacher i."' a.sked to dine vvitli the 
inoiirners. Thii only ])i*culiarity in llu* Knliichrirdavru’s funeral 
Mi that lljLc heir earric.-i lire iiideud of walei ruimd the pyre They 
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hold the usual yearly mind feast. Social disputes arc settled by the 
religious toaclicrs, whose decisions are ol)cyed under pain oC loss of 
caste. They are iidolligont and send their children to school. 

Helavs (K.), also called Pa'ngals(M..) or Cripples, are returned as 
nunibcriug 019 and as found in small numbers all over the district. 
They sji.y that the founder of their tribe wsis a cripple whom Basav 
took under liis protc'ction and told his followers to give him alms when 
li(j comes tt» beg riding on a bullock. ^J’lie names in common uso 
among men un* Aniannn, A vanna, Iklluppa, 15asap})a, and IViva; and 
among women Jlliagavva, Gangavva, Gauravvji, Iriivva, and Yallavva. 
Th(‘y have ikj surnames ])at add tlioir ca-sto name to tlieir 
personal name. They have seven leading hcdiKjs ov family sUicks, 
Audhaiiinavrij, Bh;iiideiiav*ni, Jmdeuavrii, IWsabatonavru, Sadri- 
uiLvru, Pilliknivni, and V^anmanavrn. Members of tlie same-family 
stock cannot iiiUirinary. Their home sp(*eeli is K;iiuirese, but they 
often sjieak Mar/ithi. They live in ordinary one-storeyed houses 
with stoiu* and mud walls and Hat or tlia-tcluHl roofs. Thoir house 
goods include a few (juilts and cixddngaml storing vessels chiefly 
(dea-rtli ^lost of them own cow.s, bulloclvN, and sho-bulTaloos. 
Tlitjir ev(‘rv-day food is milhjt brea.d inid a. garlic relish, and their 
spcjeial (llsh(^'^ arey^/>//.s' or sugar and boilinl gram pulse, roily-polios, 
htdltiif! or bugar-dum])lings, shrruijtf or vermicelli, and husked 
millet (»r spiked mdlet lioih'd witli nn»hiss(*s. They cat goats, 
hares, fowls, and fish, drink ]i(jUor, smoko tobacco, and use other 
narcotics The men f^have flie whole head and tlio chin, and dress 
in a short waisteloth, a slioulderclotli, a jacket, and a headscarf. 
Wlu!!! tJioy go begging they sit on a bullock and wrap the body 
from the neck down in a quilt or white sheet to prevent people 
seeing their feet which are tied to tlu'ir thighs. They alone have 
the privilege of ]iassiiig through the village gate without alighting 
from tlu*ir bullock. The women wear their hair in a back-knot 
and dress in the full Maratha robe without passing the skirt back 
between tlie feet and a bodice with a hack and short sleeves. 
Th(*y are orderly and thrifty but. dirty. Tliey are hereditary 
begga-rs- Some of them are husbandmen, and most of them, when 
supplies fall short, work as field labouiers. Their women mind 
the house and work in tlie fudds but do not )>eg. The daily life 
of those who are Imsbaiidmen docs iK)t differ from that of other 
husbandmen. The Ijeggaii" go begging on bullocks in the morning 
and return homo at ten. Jf they have gathei’cd alms enough, they 
sjicnd the rest of the day in idleness. A family of five spend Gs. to 
IO 5 . (Its. 8-5) a month on food and dress. H’heir houses cost£l IOj?. 
to £5 ([Is. 15-50) to build. A birtli costs 8.s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 4-15), 
a boy's marriage £8 to £5 (Rs. o0-50), a girl's marriage £2 10s. to 
£5 (Rs. 25-50), and a de.alh 12s. to £l (Rs. 0-10). They say that 
they used to eschew flesh and licjiior and wear the Ihifff and that their 
practises and ceremonies did not differ from those of True Lingayats. 
'J'heir family deities arc Rovaneshvar and Yallamraa, and they 
make images and worship thoir dead ancestors to prevent them 
bringing sickness into the family. They respect Brilhmans though 
they do not call them to conduct their ceremonies. They have 
neither priests nor a guru or religious teacher. They do not beg 
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on Hindu holidays. On Shmvan or July-Au^usfc Mondays, 
they take only one meal in the cvenin^^, and keep Shivrufm in 
JaTiuary-February as a total fast. They believe in soothsayin/if and 
witchcraft. After dulivcjry, the midwife, who is a Helav by caste, 
cuts the child's navel cord, bathes the child and mother, and fumi¬ 
gates the mother with the smoke of garlic rinds The mother is 
given dry cocoa-kernel, molasses, garlic, and clnrilied but tor to cat. 
In a corner of the lying-in room a pit is dug, whei.' the mother is 
bathed for four days. In the morning of Iho fifth d.iy the midwife 
lays sandal paste and rice close to the jht and fills it with earth. 
In the evening she wnrsliips tlie goddoss SaUiii, olTers her food, 
waves a lamp, and takes the food and tlie lamj> to Iut house. 1’ho 
lamp is kept out of the child’s father’s sight, for it is beli(*ved that 
if the father sees the lamp either tlic child or the mother 
will sicken. Child marriage and widow marriage are allowed and 
practised; polygamy is allowed and jiractisod to S'mie extent, and 
polyandry is unknown. In a niarriagti engagement the lioy’s father 
marks the girl’s brow' w’ith vermilion and i.s feasted by the girl’s 
father. In a betrothal the boy's father gives the girl a robe ami a 
bodicocloth, and her fatlier lU.s' (R?«.•'>) n’ho feasts him. 'I’he boy's 
father fixes the marriage day and sends word to the girl's fatI kt, who 
sends a man and bullock for the boy to ride to his vjllngt‘. On coming 
to the girl’s village the boy’s fatlier giv(‘s .1:2 to .13 (R.s. 20-30) to tho 
girl’s kinRpoo])le, and 12,s. (Rs 0), a liodici'cloth worth L*.*. {Saa), and 
seven more liodicecloths d h's.s value to the motluT. On tho 
tiirmoric-rubbiiig day the boy and girl are .seated on a htthiih or altar 
in the girl's marriagij porch. 'Pho girl’s maternal nnclc dra-ws livo 
streaks of ashes with his five fintrors, first on the Ixy’s brow 
and then on the girl’s, and tho married wamien mb the pair with 
turmeric paste. On tho marriage day the bride and bridogoom arc 
seated on two low stools facing each other and a curtain with a 
central turmeric cross is held betw'eeu them. An old man comes 
and drops grains of coloured rice on their lieads and tho oldest 
married woman of the hoy’s family fasti*ii.s tho lucky tliread or 
mangalsiitra round tho bride’s neck. In the evening, on tlioir way 
to the bridegroom's, they worship the village M;lruti. 'Phe god’s 
priest takes a cocoanut from them, breaks it l.ieforo the god, fills 
ono-half of the nut with ashes from Maniti’s censor, and lays it in tho 
bride’s lap. When a girl comes of age slio is unclean for b)ur days. 
On tho fifth she is bathed and fed in company with her husband 
on a sweet dish. They bury the dead On the third day the heir 
carries rice cooked in a small earthen vc'ssel, milk, and molasses, and 
lays them on tho grave for erow\s to eat. On the fifth the liouso 
floor and walls arci plastered with cowduiig, tho clotlies of tho 
deceased are witshed, a goat is offered to the clothe.s, and in tho 
evening a caste feast is given. They have no headman, and settle 
social disputes at a meeting of tho casteraeii. I’hey do not send 
their children to school, noi* take to new jmrsuits. They arc badly 
off and show no signs of improving. 

Eabbers aro returned as nuiiiboring 2173 and as found through¬ 
out the district, except in Bagevadi and Bijapur. The names in 
common uso among men are Basilppa, Bhikitppa, Mallappa, Rayappa, 
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ami SaJntppa, ami amoiij^ wonu'u Lfiksliinavvji, TMallavva, Sangavvn, 
SoRavva, Sliidliavv.'i., .and Somavva. 'Plit! imai jj^ciuavdly inld tijijKi or 
falhor and tin' wonu'n tirrn or niollior l,<» thoir nainoH. Tlioir .‘^ur- 
iniim'S aro lUiundardavru, Dalhiinianavrii, JkMin(n’a,vru, IJa.<^i»'ada 
varii, ll;dn>an(‘yavvn, Nad”f:id(k*v:i\ ru, aiid Tiipadavarii I'Xccjit. 
l)lood rcl.alio!is families lu-ariiij^ I lie same surname intiM-marrv. 
Tli(‘ir family ^ods ar(‘ lUiarmapp.i am! Olvlipjirmauand, and ilieir 
family tnxldi's.se.s are I)\.*imav\:». Diirt^avva, Cant;-avva, and Jlal- 
^avvaj ulioliavt' in nmsi vdlae’es 'PluMr li()m(‘-K;ina.res<' 

does n«»l dilTei’Irom llial of Kiildieors or fi.''liei-s, d'!ie> are tlivided 
into lJ;u\*Uaris and l\a1»ln-r.^ who eal 1oo-('ther ami inl(‘rmarry 
'rinw lee in one-sior(‘\i*d uiili mml walls find either tile»l or 

ihat(*lieil r<i<tfs. 'They are ^loor eooks a,ml ;ire fond of Iiof. and soar 
ilislu's. IMieir ordinary food e. Imlian milh*! hread ;ind sjiill |)nlse 
enrry, ami iheir spe<*i.il holiday djslu'S ai‘t‘ wheal cakes siniled wdtli 
boiled split piilst‘ and nmlas-^i'S or j>n m n i^dI i'< hoiloil nee ealh'd nutut, 
sweet w h(Mt-,u‘ruel or /4/i/r,]»am*ake^ or di'.sA,:iml S(M*mieelli or 
'I’hey ime all lle^i eM‘ept beef ami pork and drink country liquor 
(‘sptx'i.dly on Satnrda\'^ 'bhe im n ".have the head ijie]udini.r tko 
to]>-knot, a.nd the woimn w‘C‘ar the hair eiilu riii a lirind or in a knot, 
but do m»t list* llow’er^. They are rallu'r eai'eless ami ilii'ty in their 
dr(‘S.s. 3Ien di*c"-s In a wamleloih, a j.ndvel, a lii'adsearf, and sandals; 
ami Women in tin- .'-liori-'-haw ml and baeki'd bodice a,ml the lia/th' or 
robi‘Withoid pas.-mo the skirt back betw’omi tlu‘ bx't. They wear 
local liand-mude v*loih. 'Phe w’ell-to-do li.iNe a 'toj'c o\ ^’ood eloth(‘S 
for lutliday nsi‘ and tin' poor w’ear (heir ordinary clothes tvasluxl 
clean. Roth men and woimm wear u’old and silviT ornaments, 

Lclass bangles and the lucky ueekhiee bmiio* the* signs of a 
maiTK'd woman 'I'liey .art* oj-derly and hardworking but not clean, 
ddu'ir lieredil.ary calling is husbandl y and they also \)1y boats in 
ri\er.s. Some laki‘. land from over-holders on least*, ami some till 
their owm land. Wonii'ii wi'll as eliiidi’eii liel[) the men in their 
W’ork ^bhey raise loans on personal seeiiiaty, at twelve to tw'outy- 
four })er ei-iit. d’hey rank With L\al)ligi‘i*s or lishiTs and eat 
food (■<*oked b\ Knriiliar.s, Komtis, J\lar.ithas, Siilis, liing.ayat.s, 
r»ralimans_, dams, ami Ibingarns. 'J'he\ liold thems(*lves su])(*rior to 
Jingars, JJarbei’s, 1 )h<»bis, and other .ser\ant elasses. Men and eliildreii 
work in till' ht'lds from niormiig to evening ami women liesides 
minding the liousi* bel]) the men. Crown eliildreri lake care of 
the eatllt* and help their pari'Uts Their busy season lasts from 
June to Se])t (.‘111 her and In nil December to April. ^Jdiey rest from 
vvork oil I'very ^lomlay and on the or May-Jnno full-moon. 

A family of live spends to 11 <ls*. (Its 10-12) amontli on foodancl 
on dress. A house co.stsXG to 110 (Rs, 00 -100) to build and6<^. to 
is (Re. 4 -i) a inontli to rent, and the house goods aro worth £2 
to .to (Rs. 20-50). A birth costs (>s. to lOy. (Rs. 3-5), a marriage 
X-t tollO (R.S. lO-lUO), a girPs coming of age lOif. to .£1 (Its. 5-10), 
and a deatli bs-. to 12 .9. tR^-^-b). 'Plicy arc religious, their family 
gods and Maruti being tliu chief ob jects of their worship. ^J'heir 
family priests are lirsihmans whom they treat with great rcspoct 
and emjiloy to coudiiet their marriages. They also venerate 
Lingayat priests Avho officiate at their deaths. They go on pilgrim- 
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ago to tho shrino of Yallamina and keep all Hindu holidays 
especially Gudipddva or New Year’s Day in March-April, the May- 
June full-moon, NdgpanchTiii in July-August, and Das-ara and 
Divdli in September - October. They never fast and they have 
no spiritual teacher. Most worship, that is bathe and rub with 
sandal paste their house gods every Monday, some on Tuesday, and 
some on Friday. They also lay before the gods flowers and frankin¬ 
cense, ring bells, and offer cooked food. The worship is rt'pcaled on 
Saturday when they lay before the gods cocoannts, cjunj^lnn', sugar, 
molasses, plantains,dry dates, and incense. ^I’hey believe in s< )ollisay ing, 
spirits, and ghosts, })iit some profess to have no faith in witchcraft. 
They think that evil spirits and ghosts have the power of molesting 
men and beasts, and consult mediums who exorcise the spinrs, or 
give trinkets which they wear in rnetal boxes on their arms. If 
the patient shows no signs of recovery ihey’^ rub liis brow, or any 
part of his body which pains, with ashes from the censer df 
some guardian god, which is said to scare the gh^.^t. vSometimes 
the possessing spirit asks for certain things ■‘.♦'Inch they' give lo 
satisfy it. They divide ghosts into family ghosts and outside gliosts. 
Family ghosts arc humoured l)y giving them what they want; out¬ 
side ghosts are scared by charms. 'I'lie family ghost does not 
give so much pain as the stranger ghost. TJie soothsnyers 
are of almost all classes and are paid for their services. They 
believe in magic and in the black art. They do not. regularly oliserve 
any of the sixteen sacraments. AftcT chdd-hirth women are fed 
with vermicelli and other choice dishes. On the fifth day (hey 
cook a dish of Indian millet, scraped cocoa-kernel, and molasses, 
worship Shatikavva or ]\b)thor Sixth, and offer licr tlio dish. On 
the thirteenth the child is cradled and named. They do not 
think that birth causes impurity. Poor ^Yomen lie-in for live, 
middle-class women for tiCteen, and well-to-do wcmien for twenty 
days. Children are shaved when they are six months to one year 
old. The temple priest goes through the form of hair-cutting with 
a pair of leaf scissors, and the barber, who is a Kuriibar by ca^te, 
shaves the head with a razor. The offer of marriage comes from iho 
boy’s side. The boy’s parents with friends and relations go with 
sugar, cocoanuts, and betel leaves to the girl’s, and lay the 
articles before her house gods. They ask some people to attend, 
put a little sugar in the girl’s mouth, and hand betel to tho 
guests. A feast of rice and curry and vermicelli is served and tho 
boy’s party and the guests withdraw. Some time after the bride¬ 
groom’s people goto the bride’s with a higdr or robe worth 8s. (R.s. 1), 
four pieces of bodicecloth each worth Ia*. (S as.), five halves of dried 
cocoa-kernel, five pieces of turmeric, five pieces of rough sugar, four 
pounds of arecanuts, 200 betel loaves, and gold and silver 
ornaments, and dress the bride in the robe, make her sit before the 
god, and lay in her lap rice, cocoa-kernels, arecanuts, and betel 
leaves. They arc feasted with sweet rice gruel and next day with 
brea i and sweetmeats and return home. On their return, at some 
lucky hour, they cowdung the floor of the house and ornament it 
with quartz powder traceries. On an appointed day tho bride’s 
people come with the bride to the bridegroom’s and both the bride 
B 877—35 
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and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste. Next day, in 
tbe derMnja or god-bnmouriiig, they worship two posts called 
in Kaimnise Itol y ham Ini or milk post and handar ghumhha or 
marriage booth post, ancl use tliem in building the marriage booth. 
The building ol“ the booth is followcul by a caste dinner. In the 
evening they go to the potter s house wilh ten pounds (5 A7t6TN) of millet, 
ten quarter-anna pi*‘C(‘s, and food (Miough for a lioliday meal. They 
bring from tlu' potterV four small ]>ots or 'taoyds, two middle-sized 
pots or </w 1 / 7 o', f, a large p(»t or j/Z/o'f/ur, and I wo pot-covers, and Jay 
^lieni before tho liou^t^ god^«. Oii the third day the brido and bride- 
grfiuiii and their nnothers sit together, bathe themselvi'S with water 
h’omthe four ^uiall ])ols, and dre>sin mw elotlies. A country blanket 
is spri^ad, the jniii* are s(‘al<'d on tlie blanket, and rice is dropped on 
their lieads. '.rh«‘y are lu-ouglit t»ul, rice is strewn on the altar, 
a,blanket is s]n‘ea(l <»n the rnee, tlu' ])air are seated on the blanket, 
and rub each other with turmeric jiaste. ^I’liey stand in the centre of 
the booth on loV\" wooden stooK sejiaraied hy a,cloth curtain. A tray 
with millet and cojq'er eoius handed to tlic^ priest. IIic guests take 
miller grams inuu the }*ne-^t, the pri(‘st recites ^erscs, and the guests 
thiv.Nv the iiiillet graiU'^ oAor tlu' bn(h‘ and bridegroom. The 
tiirmiTie thread 01 hnl (d L.nJcnn i'- next tied to the wrists of tho pair. 
Tln^ ])rie.-i laib-^ tla lucky tu'cklace agaimst tlie brid(*groom^s liand 
and ties ii i\aind the lirido's neck. In the evening after tho (idda or 
rohe-giMijg the girl maih* o\er to the bndegi’oonds mother The 
brnh' is alterwauK taki u to h(‘r parent’^ house, and, on a lucky day, 
ret unis to her liushaiid. A\d)en t la* gii-l couk's of age a lap-filling 
is ]ierfi>rjiied willi iJie same (l(‘tuils as the Mudlidr lap-filling. Their 
other customs ami cen'inoiiies are like tliose of Lingdyats, ilio 
officiating ]>riest^ being* nndhj'oh.s or Lingayat beadles. The only 
marked difleri'iiee betw’ecii their and tho .Lingayat practice is lliut 
after the biirifd tlu^ funeral ])arty come home, and bathe in cold 
wat<*r liulding J^n*ru glass and jhftn’ c>r heJ leaves in their hands 
which they wash in a metal pot lull of w^ater placed on the cow- 
dunged s])ot where the dead breath(‘d his last. On tho third 
day the mourners take nhji gruel or a mid I and millet bread to 
the grave, lay them oii the giiivi*, and burn incense close by. 
'fhoy retjr(‘ to some distance to allow tlie crows to feed on the 
oilerings. 1 f the croiV'^ reluse to tala t lie cakes it is held a bad omen 
and the food is given to a, cow. ^fluy slaughter a sheep and feed 
tljcir castc' ])e{q>le 011 the iiiiitli. ^’hey ])erform no other funeral or 
after-death ceremony (‘xoept, in tho case of parents, presenting 
clotluj.s to a person (»t the age and .sex of the deceased on Mdrnavmi 
that is tho day before Ddn^tra and in tlio JJlrdli holidays. Girls are 
married before they euiue (»f atre. Widow marriage and polygamy aro 
allowed and jiracti.sed, and poisaiidry is unknown. They aro bound 
together by a, strong* caste feeling. {Social disputes are settled by 
tho casteiuon under an hereditary headman called hatlimanL The 
headman has ])(*wim* to juit out of casto and to give leave to come 
back. They send tlioir boys to school and often keep them there till 
they are sixl.een years old. They take to no fresh callings. 

Parits, or Washermen, are returned as numbering o2l5 and as 
found all over the district. The names in common use among men 
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aro Amina, DavaUppa, Davrayya, Iliiseni, K^liippa, Madar, and 
Tulja; and among woiiiun Anandi, Kiilavva, KashibAi, Kliubavva, 
Md.rcvva, and Sayavva. ^J’lioir common .surnames aro l>ali»‘avj, 
Ba udkMu, Balagdiniii, ITali, Malkanna, Murori, and V aju. 
Persons bearing tlio same surname ani not allowed to jiiterinarry. 
As a class they aro d»ark, of middle stalure, wnii round inCL >, and 
thick noses. ^Jlioy are strong and nuiseular^ ‘i.nd aio inoro like 
Kurubars or shepherds tlmu any oIIkt #aste. 'I’lioi Iioine tongue 
is Kanarosc, but they also know Manitlii and H]iidij',tani. They 
are moderate eaters, tlieir daily food bioiig millel, pnl^e, and 
vogcvablos. They an; fond of soir-aiul sharp di'-li *s. '^I'lieir lioiiday 
disho 1 are or sugar rolly-polios, htill/rs or .enLrar-duniplings, 

shcrotfa or veriuicelli, and boiled rice, lie-^ides grain ]ni]>e iiiid 
vegetables, they eat iish, fowlv, sliet'p, fmd Jinro. 

Kvery Damm in SeptenilieT--October tin > «i{Tera, t,n 'I’n'ja 

Bliavdni, and, aficr ollering itn life t«» tin* god<h‘-s. cp< it- lleslj. 
They bathe daily, but worshi]) tlie house g-*.‘K o'-ly on liolnlays. 
They drink spirits and jialin beer, smoke tol».e ( e, mid r|Uiet iiibujts 
by opium, 'riio men dress iii a hea,dse.m*l, -boulder'*'->rli, waif-t- 
cluth, and jack(‘t; and tlie women in the nrdm.irv lull robe and the 
backed ami short-sleeved liodice Tln-y aif almost alway-dre- ed 
in clothes which have been sent to them to be washer!. Jhith 


men and women have a few si]\ta* orniriients. d'hey have no 
Boparato clothes fur liolidciy W(‘ar, hut pu k out S( m« 
which have been sent thiMii to ^\a^h, A- a <.la--tli'v are ..idrTly, 
hardworking, honest, and tbritty, bur iMllmr dirry. Wa'-lniig* is 
their hereditary calling, l)ut scuiie ul iIn'ui <rv liimb Mhlnaoi 'hhey 
boil, wash, starch, and iron elnllu*s. d'o -.tan li rich cl ith '- th^'v use 
rico-gruel strained throiigb a cloih and mixed uiili t ih* p >wdcr 
which gives tlio clothes a In av 4 ,'.hiiig elicjin ch ulu'-. iiiillet 

gruel is used instead of rici'-gruel. l^^y^ ol o n n* isselve b, cjm to 
earn d'.s*. (Its. 2) a month, and men earn S.n to tl < U' -f-lo). 

They wash clothes at 2y to os' (Its. i-ll) the hundred j>ier*e-. and 
charge extra for line chdhes, 'Idiey also gel dre^sc‘d ommI li..m nch 
persons for washing their cbrtlies w lieu they an* ct'nummialh iiupure. 
The washerman is r>ne of the t welvi* vill.ige, oilii e-beai-er- m* J,\rs 


and is paid in gr.un b> tin*, villagers. At. a well-lo- l*. vdlr 
marriage the two while slnads on Avhicli llie bede>l g’*:im pul-.e is 
laid are given to the Ava^herman He an .i-he,-, tlie ndic- w'-rii by 
BriHimau Avomeii during theii* nuuithlv Mckness and is give i cookt'd 


food. Among Brahma,ns and oilier high class lliiidim the robe Avoni 
by a girl when she comes ol age is given U» the Avasherman’s ANrife. 
Their women and cliikli-im lieip in gathering elotlu's, drying them, 
and giving them back to their oavium-s. d’luy a-hvay.s find avcJ] ]niid 
work and are fairly well-to-do ; but, on account of marriage and other 
Special expenses most of them a,i*e in debt. Tluy rank above Kabligers 
or fishers and below Kunbis or husbandmen irom Avlioin they cat. 
They work from morning till evening Avith a midday ix*sf. They 
tal five yearly holidays, one of them Miisalmau at the Moharrnm 
time, and four Hindu, lIoU in k^ebruary-AIarch, the Hindu New 
Yearns Day in March-April, and Dasara and Divali in September- 
October. A family of five spend I2s. to £1 (Hs. 0-10) a month on 
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food and dress. A house costs £5 to £20 (Rs.50-200) to build. A 
boy's marriage costs £3 to £12 (Rs. 30-120), a girl's marriage £2 10s. 
to £8 (Rs. 25-80), and a death lOs. to £3 (Rs.5-30). In religion 
they are half-Bralimanic and half-Lingayat, honouring both Jangams 
and Brahmans. Tlioy often worship Musaltnan saints and make 
them vows. They are married by Brahmans and buried by Jangams. 
Their rjaru or hercdit.ary religious teacher is a marriod Lingdyat 
called IMadivalayya that is the teacher of the Miidivals, theKanareso 
for washermen, w'ho is held in high honour. Yallammaof I’arasgad 
in Bc'lgaum is their patron deity and they often make pilgrimages 
to her shrine. The}" keep most Hindu holidays and fast on the 
lunar elevenths of AnJuuUi or June-July and Kartih or October- 
November and on Shivralnt in January-February. They havo strong 
faith in soothsaying, astrology and witchcraft. A lying-in woman is 
held unclean for ftinr days. On the tifth she and her child arc bathed, 
herclotliesarewashed, and the wholchouse is jdastored withcowdung. 
In the evening the goddess Satvai is wt>rslii])ped and kinspooplc arc 
f('d on muiton and sugar rolly-]K)hcs. ^rhe child is cradled and named 
on tli(' thirteenth. They havo no marriage engagement, but have a 
betrothal in which the girl sits on a blanket and tbo boy's father 
marks her brow with vermilion, gives her a robe, a bodiceclotb, and 
two ear ornaments, and lays in lier lap five bits of cocoa-kernel and 
five dry dates. Chris are married between ten arid twelve, and boys 
between sixteen iim^ twenty. Widow marriage and })olygamy aro 
allowed and jiractisod, and polyandry is unknown. After the boy's 
father has fixed the imiiTiag(*-day the girl’s lather sends for the boy, 
his father, and kinspeople. The boy with his party is lodged in a 
house made ready hy the girl’s father. Js'ext day the boy is rubbed 
ivith turmeric paste and bathed in a simji or stjuarc with a drinking 
pot at ench corner and a thread round the nocks of the pots. While 
the boy is bathing, four men stand round him each with his right 
second finger up and a thread is passed round the four fingers. 
Aftoi* jjaihing, the boy stoops under the thread and stands near the 
scpiare or Niirffi, w here a married woman weaves a lamp and grains of 
rice round him, aiul throws aw^ay the grains to prevent spirits from 
attacking him. '^I’hc girl is bathed in the same way at her house. 
On tlio marriage day the boy is dressed in new clothes and taken to 
the girl's, where the girl is dressed in a robe and a yellow bodice. 
At the girl's tlio boy and girl sit side hy side on two low stools, 
the girl on the boy's right; and a curtain w^ith a central turmeric 
cross is held between them. The Brahman jiriest drops grains of 
red rice on the couple, tics the lucky thread or Qnaiujalsutra round 
the bi’ide's neck, and hi,ilc(ins or thread bracelets with bits of 
turmeric roots on the bridegroom’s right wrist and the bride's left 
wrist. In the evening the bride and bridegroom go to his lodging 
worshipping the village Miiruti on their way. When a girl comes 
of age she is held unclean for five days, and on the first lucky day 
is sent to her husband. Like the Lingayats they bury their dead. 
The mourners and other members of the funeral party on their 
return from the grave, bring blades of durva grass, and throw them 
in the pot full of water which is set on the spot where the dead 
breathed his last. On the third dressed food is carried to the grave 
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and on the tenth a caste feast is given. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling, and their social disputes^ are settled at 
caste meetings under the guru or teacher. They neither send their 
children to school nor take to new pursuits. On the whole they arc 
a well-to-do class. 

Sa'lis, or Weavers, are returned as numbering* 1174 and as found 
in B^galkot, Guledgudd, and llkal. All Salis claim descent from 
Deviing liishi who married seven wives, each of whom became the 
mother of a separate class of v/eavers. The seven classes may be 
divided into four groujis. TIk* first gronp is known under the 
gen jral name of Salis and includes the three classes ('f I’adinsillis, 
Suksalis, and Sakkulsiilis ; the second is called Hatkiirs and includes 
only ono subdivision of Salis the Dcvsalis ; the third includes the 
Pads^lis and LingJiyat Samasalis of whom the i'adsalis are the 
most impoitant inlhjiipur; the fourthgroup contains the Sliuddhasalis 
who are rarely found in the disfrict. All the Ssllis formerly ate 
together and iiitermari'ied. Since some Lave bee ,me Lingayats 
and others lean to Liiigdyatism none but the JWmsalis and Snksalis 
eat together, and none intermarry. 'J'he Salis or weavers, as the 
Padmsalis Suksalisand Sakkulsalis arc generally called, are next to 
the Hatkars the richest and most numerous w’eavers in Ihigalkot, 
llkal, and Guledgndd. They are said to have come from the north. 
Of these three classes the Padmsitlis are the most miraerons, and 
call themselves Salis. The names in common u.se among men 
are Basdppa, Haiiumarita, Mcalhari, Nanlyan, and Yislivaiiath; 
and among women Bhagubcii, Gang/lbai, Knshnabai, Lakshmilmi, 
and Sitabai. Their cfuumonest surnames are Clnllidc, Chaudri, 
Dhotro, Gadmodo, Jindo, Kaudile, Konda})nri, Korde, Sakhre, 
Sapare, Siirsultauo, Tainbe, and Mkboto. In appearance they 
dili’cr little from Rangilris or Mariil has. Thf'y are said to 
speak a dialect of Marathi at home and use Kaiiareso abroad. 
Their home tongue contains many peculiar terms. They livo 
in dark ono-storeyed houses wdth mud and stone w^alls and fiat 
roofs. Except the rich who have brass and copper cooking vessels, 
most of tliom cook in eartlien vessels. Some of them employ servants 
and those who have laud own domostie animals. Their staj)Io food 
is millet bread, a sauce of split pulse, and some vegetable. A day's 
food costs 2id. (I 4 rtb-.) a head. Their holiday dishes aro polls or 
sugar roily-polios, boiled rieo, and sw’eetmeat balks. They bathe 
daily and put on a fresh w'^ashed waisteloth and w'(.)rship the 
house gods before eating tboir morning meal. ^Phoso who do not 
wear the ling eat flesh. 'J’he animals they cat are the goat, hare, 
fowl, and fish, and they drink palm beer and palm spirits. Besides 
liquor they use hemp flowers in different forms. They say that a 
century and a half ago they worshipped the Slialignim and did not 
use animal food. They have given up the Marat ha turban and have 
adopted the Kdnareso headscarf, and the rest of the dross both of men 
and of women is the same as that worn by the local True Jjingayats. 
They aro also fond of ornaments. They are hardworking, but rather 
dirty and thriftless. Their hereditary calling is weaving cotton 
cloth. They sometimes combine weaving with husbandry, and a few 
of them are moneylenders. Boys begin work as apprentices with a 
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qualified weaver without wages. After learning to weave, a boy 
serves under some well-to-do man for 10&\ (Rs. 5) a month; and 
when ho has gathered funds enough to set up business he begins to 
work for himself. They weave cotton waistclotlis, shouldercloths, 
and robes. They buy the cotton or silk from merchants in Bagal- 
kot, Sholapur, and Shaluipur in Belguum, weave it into fabrics, and 
retail them to their customers. Their women help by preparing 
the raw material for the loom. They clean the yarn by folding it 
over a cross frame or hiUt, brushing it, and starching it. They never 
sell the clothes, ^Monday is held a lucky dny for beginning to learn 
weaving. Weavers get Od. (t (7."*.) as their ])rolit on a ])air of sliort 
waistclotlis worth 2.*>*. iyd. (Us. IJ). lake five or six days to 

weavt) a pair of waistclotlis t(‘n yards long and are ])aid (Uc. 1). 
To weave a first class pair of waistclotlis re(piires twelve days and 
the ])ayrnent is 8.s*. (Us. I). These articles are made to order or for 
sale. Few of them till with their o\\ ii hands ; Ihoso who do are helped 
by their women especially in ctitiuu ginning. Tiny sniTer from tlio 
coin]K*tition of foreig'n goods Inch an‘ both showier and cheaper. 
As they are careless in inomy niatiers and tire given t.o drink many 
of liiem arc in debt. ^They eat with Dliangars, MaiYithas, 
I'jitvegars, Uangari<, and Shiuipis, and hold them their equals. 
Their daily life does rot ddlhi' from that of otlu'r weavers, 'riioiigh 
all of th(!m seem to be Bralimanieal ilindn^, biniig married by Bnih- 
inaus, niJirking the br w with saiwlal ]);ist(‘, gi'owing the topknot, keep¬ 
ing tlie sw(‘e1 basil in front of their linnsi-.'^, and having no eoniiectiou 
wblli eJangams, some Fadiiisalis wear (he and some wear the 
sacred thread. The »SuksaIis and Sakkulsalis wear noil her the 
thread nor the ling. ^J'he eliit^f divinity of the //iir/-wearing Salis 
seems to bo Mallikarjmi. All (lire(‘ dn isions bave as liousehold 
gods yalla\waof l*arasgad in I>(‘lgaiim anti aiikaframan of Tirupati 
in North Arkot. Some of tlunn have 'rulja-J5h.'i\ani and Ivhandoba 
in their houses. Stnne wlu) do not wear tin; ling sa.cnfieo a goat to 
Yallavva or 'J’ul ja-Bhavaiii on l)a'-((r<( in Soptomber-October and feast 
friends and kin''jieo})Io on its llesh. They sonietimt's visit the shrines 
of these deities, and ktuq) almost all Ilirulii f.ists and feasts. The 
chief spiritual teacher of the ////p-weariiig Sails lives in Kaiiehi or 
Conjevorain. lie is called IMarkandc) a Ibshi ajid hi tie is kiioivii about 
him as he never comes to Bijajiur. 'JMie rt'ligmiis teacher of other 
Sabs is called Bodhlebava. He is a married man and is succeeded 
by his eldest surviving son. Ho lives at Dhamangaon in Sliohipur 
and visits his disci]lies ]H;nodically, making new discijiles and gather¬ 
ing money from old ones. They ocea,sioiiall^ worshij) village gods 
and local deitit's. If fi child siifTors from small-pox, its parents 
worship the village goddess ajid make a vow which they fulfil after 
its recovery. They have strong faith in soothsaying and witchcraft, 
and arc much alVaid of ghosts. They never visit hauutcid places, 
nor do they ever go to lonel)'^ spots at noon, twilight, midnight, or 
in the early morning, as those are the hours when ghosts are most 
a))road. After a birth the midwife cuts the navel-cord and bathes the 
child and mother. After she is bathed, the mother is laid on a hdjlo or 
cot, and is fed with molasses, dry cocoa-kernel, and rice with clarified 
butter. On tho evening of the fifth day the midwife worships the 
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goddess Satvdi or Jivati, presents her with sweetmeats, and waves 
a lamp round her. This lamp is taken homo by tlie midwife and is 
not shown to any one lest the mother or child should sicken. On 
the twelfth day the child is laid in a cradle and is named. If 
the child is a boy, except his topknot, his hair is cut for the first 
time at the ago of five or six. At a marriage engagement a cocoanut 
and three-quarters of a pound of sugar aro laid bcf(»re the girl^s house 
gods and betel leaves arc served to all present. In the haslilagi or 
betrothal the girl is givi'ii a robe worth lO.s*. to l2^• (I{.s.5-G), two 
pieces of bodiceclotli each worth alu'ut 1S</ to 2.s'. f Re.}-1), twenty 
to twenty-eight y)onnds of sugar, and oruaiuenti-. The girl is seated 
on a blanket, her brow is nuirked with redpowdor, and she is told 
to put outlie clollu's and ornnuH'nts. W hen she has put on the 
clothes a.nd ornaiuonls, the lioy's relations fill her lap w'ith dry cocoa- 
kcrnol and sugar, declare that the daughter of so and so has been 
accepted by so and so as bis daughter-in-law, and distribute sugar 
among all. 'J^he girl’s motlu'r is ]»rcsented ^Yilll p oodiceclotb and 
the boy^s relations are asked to a f(‘ast of sugw rolly-yiobes. After 
the marriage day has been fixed the l^oy is taken to the girl’s or the 
girl is brought to the boy’s ; and, ou aluck^ day, the britle and bride¬ 
groom aro rubbed w'ith turiuerie and a caste feast, is given. On tho 
marriage day the bride and bridegroom are bathed and the bi-ide is 
given a white robe and a, bodice. The bridegroom is dre.ssed in bis 
holiday clothes, and is iiiadt* to stand with the bride facing each other 
on low stools in an space in frtmr of tlie house. ^J'lie Jb*ahnian 
astrologer tells tho bridt'gruoni to tie the luck-giving necklace or 
7nah<jalsiifi'(( round tlie bride’.s neck, holds a cloth iKdw’cen them, 
chants the eight luek-giv ing Yei*se.s or nitnujaUi^/ilal'n, and, along wdtU 
the guests, throw's coloured riec ou their heads. Betel leaves arc 
served. In tlu', ev'cniug the Ix'y i^^ dr(‘ssed in a silk-bordered w'aist- 
cloth and a chintz coat, and the bride is decked wdtb many ornaments. 
If tho parents are })oor and do not owm ornaments they ask the rich 
people of thc‘ir caste to lend them oruamenls. Two tinsel ehrqilets 
are tied to the lirowsof the bride and the bridt*groom. They aro 
seated on a bullock or a boi-so, and go in procession wdth musicians 
to worship the village ^Liniti. They br(‘iik a eoccianut, wave a piece 
of burning eainjibor bef u*e the god, and bow to him. I’adinsalis 
who do not wear the U)i(j burn the dead ; those W’bo w^ear the //a^ 
bury. The Suksalis bury ; and the Sakkulsdlis cither Liny or burn. 
■Those who burn dilfer tVom the Bniliiuaii^ or Komtis in having no 
jivlchada or life-stono ; in not keeping a lamp burning on tlu' spot 
where tlie dead lireathc'd liis last ; and in cjirrying fire i-iiund the 
pyre instead of water. On the second day parched s])lit pulse and 
parched rice arc taken fo the burning place ; and on the third day 
the boues are thrown into Avater. They hold a yearly mind feast. 
They have no headman, and their social disputes arc settled by a 
council of Brahmans and respectable castciucn. 

Samga'rs(K.)or CiiAmhiiaks(M.), both meaning Leather-workcra, 
e I'eturned as numbering 36(51 and as found all over tho district. 
They aro divided into Are Samgars literally half leather-workers, 
Lingad Samgdrs or ling-YfQormg leather-workers, and Mochigdrs or 
shoemakers, who neither eat together nor intermarry. Of these 
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divisions Lingad Samg/irs aro rare in this district. Are Samgdrs, 
who are generally called Samgdrs, are spread pretty evenly all over 
the district in small nambers. Their home speech is Kanarese and 
they seem to bo ouo of the early elements in the local population. 
They aro fairer than the ordinary husbandmen perhaps because 
they work so much in the house. The only occupation of most of 
them is making and patching shoos and sandals. They are married 
by lirahiiians and buried by Jan gams. They hold yearly anniver¬ 
saries or mind feasts. Their chief deities are Yallavva^ Tulja-Bhavanf, 
and Mallayya. Social disputes arc settled by hereditary heads or 
chnnlhar'is of their own caste. In other particulars they differ 
little from Mochigiirs or shoemakers. 

Mochigiirs are found in Bagalkot, Bijapur, Miingoli, Sindgi, TJkli, 
and other towns and large villages. They claim descent from one 
llaralayya Sharan, Basav’s first disciple, "who presented his teacher 
wnth a pair of shoos made of his own skin. I^hey call themselves 
Adi-Munchgwrs or first disciples. The names in common use 
among men are Den, llonkeri, Parbhii^ and Parsjlppa; and among 
women Basavva, Gangavva, Malavva, and Lingavva. They have no 
.surnames, 'i’heir stock names are Dabarcibjidiyavru, Diggavi, 
llasargundgiyavru, and Ittagi. Persons belonging to tbo same stock 
do not intermarry. They look like other Samgars. Their home 
tongue is Kanaroso and they live in poor houses with flat roofs and 
mud walls. Their dailj food is millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. 
They eat fish and flesh excejit beef and pork, and drink country 
liquor. Men shave the whole head and the chin. Both men and 
women wear the ordinary local Hindu dress. They do not engage 
in hnsbaiidry or any other pursuit except their hereditary calling 
of shoomaking. They claim to rank abovo tlio Samgdrs and never 
mend old shoes. They look down on Dhors or tanners from whom 
they get readymade soles for their shoes. Dhors make cow-hide 
water-bags or mots, Mochigfirs make none except of sheep or goat 
skin, d'hey aro much better off than Samgars, and in some places 
do a good deal of moneylending, ^fho Mochigars are entirely 
devoted to the Jangams. Their chief gods are Mahdbaleshvar, 
8angmeshvar, and Yallavva. They are married by Jangams. The 
Jan gam priest ties the lucky necklace, throws grains of rice on the 
pair, the guests join the priest in throwing rice and the ceremony is 
over. They bury their dead in a True Lingayat grave, and carry 
food to tbo grave on the third day. fl^hey are bound together by a * 
strong caste feeling, and their social disputes are settled by a caste 
council headed by their hattimanl or headman. 

’Besides the two main divisions of Brahmanic and Lingayat 
Hindus there is a small body of 2080 Jains. Jains or followers of Jin 
the Victorious are found in and about Bilgi, Bd.galkot, and other large 
villages south of tbo Krishna; at Tdlikot, Kuntoji, Maddebihd.1, 
Somnal, and other thriving villages immediately to the north 
of the Krishna; and in Indi further north. As a rule not more than 
two or three Jain houses are found in each village. Even in Indi 
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they form but a small fraction of the population. The home speech 
of the Jains is the local Kdnarese. They never were lingsy though 
in Indi they are occasionally found as ministrants or pnjrirw in 
temples of Mahddev as the Img, Unlike Lingayats Bijapiir Jains 
live on good terms with Briihmans. Among the Jains is an hensditary 
religious class called upadhyas or priests who serve temples and 
conduct marriages. The priests eat with the lay Jains, but do 
not give their daughters in marriage to laymen. Th ^ir brow sandal 
paste or gatidli mark is of the same patt(‘rri a.s the Vaishiiav brow 
mark. I'hey say that their chief priest, to whom the others owe 
obedience, is a celiliatc PunchaTii Jain called Uevt'iidrakirti All lay 
Jains form one community freely eating together and intermarrying. 
All men keep the top-knot and wear the sacred thread, but have no 
tiilas or sweet basil plant at their doors and do not celehrate Tula’s 
marriage with Vishnu in Novcoiiber. iMost Ihjapur Jams are 
husbandmen. Still as selling metal cooking pots and selling 
bangles arc common Jam callings, a Jain in a court of justice 
often gives his caste as Bugar that is coppersmith or Balgai* that 
is bangle-seller. No Jain eats aflcr sunset, and no Jain eats with 
any one w'ho is not a Jaiu. 'Iheir temples, which as at Bilgi are 
sometimes merely a room in tin? priest’s house, contain about 
twenty gods. Their chief divinity seems to he Adt^shvar, a naked 
figure without covering or ornament, except some yand/i or sandal 
paste marks on his chest. ^Fliey also w'orsliip Padmd.vati and 
Kdlamma. The details of a Jain marriage differ lit-tl{‘ from those 
in use among local Brahmanic Hindus. They put some precious 
metal in the corpse’s mouth, make the usual stop and the usual 
change of bearers on the way to the burning place, and burn 
the dead. There is the usual carrying of water in a rnndJui or 
earthen pot thrice round the pyre, the usual pot-piercing with a 
stone at each turn, and the usual worship of the pot-breaking stone 
as the jivklmda or lifo-stone. On the third day the bones and 
ashes are thrown into w’ater. On the fourth the burning place is 
cleaned and smoothed with clay, the jivhhada or life-stone is struck 
on the spot where the body w'as burned, is sprinkled with water, 
marked with sandal paste, and flowers are laid on it by the irpddhya 
or priest, and the dead man’s heir. On the eleventh day the house is 
cleaned and sprinkled with water in which their god has been washed 
and puja or worship is porfornied. On the twelth the upddhya 
nghts and feeds a horn or sacred fire. On the thirteenth friends are 
dined, but they seem to take no food to the grave and they have 
no yearly mind-feast. Like Bijapnr Lingdyats, Bijapur Jains must 
not be judged by what is written of them in books on Jain customs. 
It is true they abstain from animal food and they veil their waterpots 
and filter their water to prevent the destruction of insect life, but 
in practice the book rules about wearing a strainer over the mouth 
and brushing a seat before using it are ignored. The priests are 
aware that their books lay down some such rule but they never 
attempt to put the rule in practice. The Bijd,pur Jains are an unob¬ 
trusive and respectable class. The husbandmen and bangle-sellers 
are poor; but some of the Bogai*s or coppersmiths are well-to-do, and 
a few are rich bankers, Jain children, especially Bogdr children, 
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occasionally go to school. They are a steady class, neither rising nor 
declining. They gain no now adherents, but at the same time lose 
no old ones; their numbers and their position will probably long 
remain stiitionfiry. 

Musalma'llS^ number G7,0CG or 10*50 per cent of the population. 
Thc}^ include thirty-eight divisions of whom fourteen intermarry 
and are se])arate in little more than in name, and twenty-four form 
distinct communities marrying only among themselves. All are 
Sunnis in name, but most know httlo of their religion, and are 
half Hindus in feelings thought, speech, customs, and dress. Most 
are the descendants of local Hindus Sonu‘ of the cultivating classes 
are said to represent Jains who were? convcTted by Pir Mahabir 
Khandayat an Arab j:>r(‘acher, who came its a missionary to the Deccan 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century II. 704 (a.d. 1305) and 
is buried in the Ark fort or citadel at Jb'jajmr. Some represent 
converts made by the first liijjiimr king Yusuf Adil Shdh through 
the exertions (jf Arab iiiissionanes; some by the Moghal emperor 
Aurangzib (1 G8(5-1707), and a few by Haidar and Tipu of Maisur 
(17G0-180()j. It seems probable that the number who represent 
Bahiriiini and Bija^mr converts is largi^r than is supposed, and that 
those whose origin has been forgotten attribute their conversion 
either to Aurangzib or to Tipu the two best known of modern 
Musalman rulers. 

The tliirty-oiglit divisions may be arranged under two groups, 
general and special, finder general come the representatives of 
the four leading chissos Syods, Shaikhs, Moghals, and Pathtins, 
and of ten local classes vvlio are sejiaratc* in little more than in name 
and marry with the gencTul classes. Oi lhes(‘ the members of the 
four l(‘ading classes and of two of the leu local classes claim a strain 
of foreign hlood. Of the tweiity-buir sp(‘cial classes who form 
distinct socicjtics, keeping to themselves in matters of marriage, 
five are of part foreign and the remaining nineteen are of local 
origin. Of the fuur general classes who have or who claim a strain 
of fercign blood, the Moghals are vi'ry few, and the Syods, Shaikhs, 
and Pathaiis are large bodies found all over the district the majority 
occurring in Bijajiur and Bagalkot. Among them many are of 
part foreign or of North Indian origin. Many also are descendants of 
local converts, who, at the time of their conversion, took the title 
of the religious or of the political leader under whom they adopted 
Islam. Among Syods, Shaikhs, and l^itlians the homo speech of 
townsmen is g(‘iierally Ilindusbiiii, and of villagers Kanarese. They 
call their children by such Hindu names as Hushappa and Bhas^ppa 
or add the Kanarese appa to Musalmdn names as Hussaindppa]||or 
Hassandppa. The womcn^s names are Chandbi, Jamalbi, and Ldlbi. 
Though they generally marry among themselves, the MusalmAns of 
the main classes sometimes take wives from the local communities. 
The townspeople are either tall or of middle height, well made, and 
brown or olive skinned. The townsmen shave the head, and wear the 
beard either short or full, and dress in a coat, a shirt, a waistcoat. 


1 From materials supplied by Mr. Syed Djlud, Bombay Municipality. • 
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trousers or a waistcloth, and a headscarf or turban^ which Syeds 
wear green and the other classes wear either white, or of some other 
colour, generally rod. The townswomen, who are generally of 
middle height, delicate, fair, and with full regular features, dress in 
the Hindu robe and bodice. The village men, wIkj arc either tall 
or middle sized, strong, well made, and dark or olive-skinned, shave 
the head, wear the beard cither short or full, and dress in a turban 
or headscarf, a waistcoat, and a wiiistcloth or dhnlc \ 'J’he village 
women are like tlio men in appearance and dress ju liio Hindu robe 
and bodice. Except villagers the woiiKiii of l)i(‘ general classes do 
not appear in jmblic. Townswomen Indonging bi tin' gcmeral classes 
are neater and cleaner than village vveinen, but they are lazy and 
add nothing to the family inconii*. V'illage women, though neither 
neat nor clean, are hardworking, and besid(‘s in minding ihe house 
help the men in their work. Village Musalniaiis are cliietly husband¬ 
men, and are hardworking and sober; town Musalmans are land¬ 
lords, servants, messengers, ami constables Though many are 
lazy and fond of Inpiur, as a class tin' Hijapnr Musa I mans lire hard¬ 
working and thrifty. They siilTered scvi'rely during the 1870-77 
famine and many have not. yet paid off tlui debts whicli they then 
incurred. Townsmen of tlie general classes are fond of pleasure 
and good living. 

Their houses are generally one storey liigh and flat oj* terrace 
roofed, and many liave a fr<ujt or a back imclosure surrounded 
by stone walls five to sc'vcm feet high. Some of the better class 
of Bijitpur and Bagalknt houses liave walls of cut-stone and I’eiucnt, 
a framework of good timber and eenieiit-liiied roofs. But the 
walls of most are of rough st(mo and iday smeared with a wash of 
cowdung, timber is scantily ii.stal, and tlie roof is of earth. In most 
cases the furniture is scanty Of tables, chairs, and othi'r articles of 
European fashion tlnu’eare few or none. The usual stock of house 
goods iscontiiied to low stools, a cot oi two, some ijuilts f>rblankets, 
and cooking and drinking vessels. Some of the rich and well-to-do 
at Bijapur have Indiaii carpets and mats spr(*ad in tlieir haithak or 
daldn that is the public room. I’ho Bijapur and Bagalknt Miisalman 
houses are the best in the di>trict some ha^ing four to six rooms, 
with a central sipiarc, the trout room lieiiig set apart as a public 
room, and the inmost room as the eookroom, the rest of the rooms 
being kept either as sleejiing or as si on* rooms Village hrmses are 
tuilt in much the saiue style as the poorer town houses. 'I’hey have 
generally three or four rooms. 'Phe front room, winch is always the 
biggest is set apart for the bullocks, cows, and bulTaloes, ihe middle 
room or rooms are for sleeping, and the back room is for cooking. 
These village houses have little lurniturc, a cot or two with blankets 
and quilts and a few brass and clay vessels. Barbers, wasliermen, 
and water-carriers work for several families, each of whom pays the 
washerman £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20), the water-carrier 106*. to £1 
(Ra.5-10), and the barber 8^. to 12«. (Rs. 4-G) a year. Except these 
thrc 3 e town Musalmans seldom keep house servants. During harvest 
village Musalm^^ns generally employ daily labourers to reap the corn. 
Musalmdns of all classes take two meals a day. They breakfast 
about ten on millet bread and pulse with chillies, tamarind, vege- 
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tables, and if rich multon; they sup about eight on pulse and millet, 
or, in some of the richer families, on wheat and rice. Husbandmen 
and some other classes take three meals, a cold breakfast about seven, 
a midday meal in the fields, and a supper on reaching homo. Among 
the rich public dinners consist of jmlno a dish of rice and clarified 
butter, and ddlcha a curry of pulse and mutton. Public dinners 
cost £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30) the hundred guests. Among poor 
townsmen and villagers a cheaper dinner of rice and pulse curry 
is served at £1 to £2 (11s. 15-20) the hundred guests. A 

few rich families eat mutton daily, atid most manage to have 
mutton at least on the UnvuvuUi and Bakar Id festivals. All 
prefer mutton to beef, and many local communities will on no 
account touch beef. Buffalo meat is avoided by all. Fowls and 
eggs are used only by the rich at special dinners to a few friends or 
relations Fish are eaten by all whenever they can be bought 
or caught. The staple food of all classes is grain and pulse. Among 
the ricii and well-to-do, perhaps about ten per cent of the whole, 
the grain in ordinary use is wheat, Indian millet, rice, and pulse, the 
rest, that is nine-tenths of the whole, seldom cat any grain but Indian 
millet and pulse, On the basis of the average rupee price of grain 
during th(‘ bm years ending 1883 which was 50 pounds for Indian 
millet, 20 pounds for rice, 30 ])ounds for wdioat, and 35 pounds for 
pulse, the monthly foful charges of a rich Mnsalman family of five 
vary from £2 to LS Jls.20-3^'}, of a middle-class family from 16/?. to 
£1 ]0»v (Bs 8-15), and of a poor family fr(»ni (i.s*. to 12,9. (Rs. 3-6). 
Water is the usual drink. A few rich and niuhlle-class families 
take milk with broad or rice either with breakfast or supper. Tea 
and coffee are seldom used. In spite of the religious rulesagainst their 
use intoxicat ing liquors are largely drunk. On account of their cost 
imported wines and .spirits are s(‘ldom taken. The two chief drinks are 
the local or fennent(*d juice of the wild date palm and hofa or 

millet beer. Tln^ ciaftsirieii, almost all of whom arc of pure Hindu 
descent, are the most given to the use of fermented li(|Uor. Spirits 
made from the bark of the hahhulAroo, raw sugar, and dates are also 
much used especially by craft.smen. Of other stimulants and 
narcotics tobacco is smoked by almost all and snuff is taken by some 
old men chiefly traders, opium is sometimes used by servants, con¬ 
stables, and religious lieggars who also smoke (jdnja and charas or 
hemp-loaf juice. Exi^qit the men of the' leading Musalman classes 
who w’ear the Musalinaii turban, coat, shirt, waistcoat, and trousers, 
all classes dress in Hindu style. Jn-doors men dross in a headscarf 
or rumdl, a shirt and a w’aistcloth; out-of-doors tho rich on aB 
occasions, and the middle-class and poor on festive occasions 
or holidays, dress in Hindu turban, a coat, and a pair of 
shoes. The whole of the every-day dress is made of cotton, but, 
for festive or ceremonial c)(JC!a.sions, almost all wear a silk turban 
and a silk-bordered waistoloth. They have their turbans dyed on 
tbe Ramazan or Baltar Ids generally red or yellow, except saints* 
sons or pirzadas and Syods who prefer green. The women of almost 
all the Musalman classes dress in a long Hindu robe or sddi and a 
bodice or choli covering the back and fastened in a knot in front, 
with short tight sleeves stopping above tho elbow. Except the 
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women of the four general classes who keep the seclusion or zmdiia 
rules, and, on going out, wrap a white sheet round them, most women 
appear in public in the same dress as they wear in-doors. Except on 
festive or ceremonial occasions almost all dress in cotton. The festive 
or ceremonial dress includes one or two sets of silk or embroidered 
robes and bodices given by the Jiusband at marriage which generally 
last during a woman’s life. A rich woman’s ceremonial dross is 
worth £10 to £20 (Ks. 100-200) and a middle class or poor woman’s 
£1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30), The yearly cost of dress to a rich woman 
varies from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 - 30) and to a middhj class or poor woman 
from Gs. to £1 (Rs.3-10). Except in rich faudlics for a year or 
two after mamage when Ihey wear einbroiderod cloth slippers, 
Musalman women never wear shoes. 

Among some of tlie lower classes, K;isabs butchers, Ragbans 
fruiterers, and Tambolis betel-leaf sellers, who, when they can afford 
it, are fond of wearing a large gold ring in tlie right ear and a 
chain weighing IJ, lb. to lbs (50-100 /obosO on the ri^ht foot, 
Musalrndn men seldom wear ornaments. Almost all Musalindn 
women begin married life with a good store of orjiainonts. 'J^heir 
parents must give them at least one nosering, a of goM earrings 
and silver finger rings; and their husbands must invest m oniamenls 
for the bride as much money as the amount of the d(.>\vry, w}ii(‘h is 
generally £12 Ihv (Rs. 127). Among the jioorer classes a woman 
seldom keeps her full stock of marriage jewels. of lier orna¬ 

ments disappear by degrees in me(‘ting sjiecial expenses and in 
helping the family through times of scarcity of food or of work. 

Their faith binds the bulk of the Muhammadans into one body. 
Sunnis by faith, they worsliip at. the same mosiiue, keep the same 
holidays, hold the same c(‘r(‘monies, and respect and emjiloy the 
same judges or/or,/.S'. 'Plie Musalimius who hohl aloof from the main 
body of their fellow-believers are either Musalmau sectarians or are 
local converts ivlio have cither mwer given np or who liave again 
taken to Hindu practise.^, Tiic Musalman sectarians who hold aloof 
from the rest are the Chair !Malidis or anti-M/ihdis who hold that 
tho Mahdi or looked-for Tniam has come, and the Wahabis wlio 
would do away with the w(n'shij> of saints and witli all r('sp(‘ei for 
religious doctors. Among the sjieeial communities the Hakar-Kasabs 
mutton butchers, Ragbans fruiterers, Pinjdras ctdton teasers, 
Kanjars poulterers and rojic-makers, and rendharas servants and 
grass cutters have such strong Hindu leanings, that they do not 
associate with other Musalmaus, almost n(*ver come to the mosque, 
eschew beef, keep Hindu holidays, and openly worship and offer 
vows to Hindu gods. 

Of the regular Musalmaus no very largo numbcT, perhaps about 
twenty per cent, teach their children to read the Ivui’au. All aro 
csareful to circumcise their male children, to hold tho initiation 
or hismillah ceremony, and to have their marriage and funeral 
services conducted by the kdzi or by his deputy the rmdla. Though 
B.S a rule they do not attend tho mosque for daily prayers, almost all 
are careful to be present at the special sei^vices on the Ramazan and 
Bakar Id holidays, and are carefui to give aims, to fast during tho 
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thirty days of Uamazdiiy and to pay the kdzi his dues. Their 
religious officers are the kdzi judge or marriage registrar, the mulla 
priest or deputy kdzi, the khatlb preacher, the mujdvar beadle or 
ministrant, and the hdntjhi caller to prayer. Of these the titles of the 
kdzi and the mujdvar, and of the hdnglii or crier of the mosque of 
Bijapur arc hereditary. In Musalinaii times the kdzi was the civil 
and criminal judge. Now his sole duties are to conduct the chief 
services of the liumazdn and Bakur Id feasts in the mosques, on 
which occasions he gets a turban or a shawl worth £1 to £2 
(Hs. 10-20) from funds contributed by the people, and to perform 
and register marriage ceremonies for which he is paid 5s. to lOs, 
(Ks. 2J-5). The kdzi^s deputy the uiul/a is generally chosen 
from some poor family and some are, others ai’C not able to read the 
Kuran. One vivlla is set apart for each village. His duties are to 
perform the nuirriago and funeral ceremoiiit‘s, and kill with proper 
Musalman rites sheep, goats, and fowls both for Miisalmdus and for 
Hindus. Localde^li-oating Hindus do not tlieiiisolves kill the animals 
which th(‘y eat. Tliey em])loy the village mnlla to kdl them, and pay 
him l^d. to dd, (1-2 n,s.) tog(‘ther wulh some of the smaller 
parts of the slain animal. The mu I Ids li;iv(‘ to send in their yearly 
income to the kdzi of the district by whom they a.ro appointed, 
keeping oiie-bmrtli for their own use. Some village mullds enjoy 
an allotment of land MnjdrarH slirine-ministrauts or beadles are 
chiefly em})loyed by .ho desoo: dants of saints to look after their 
forefathers’ shrines and to receive llio \ow^s offered by the peojile. 
Mujdvur.^ geiioraliy live on the offerings to the shrines which 
ineludo animals, cocoaiiuts, and cash. Somi' also live on tillage. 
Of hdughiH oi* mudzawt^, the mosque criers, the chief duty is to 
stand on the highest balcony of the mosque and call to prayers five 
times a day. The post of crier fit the great Bijapiir mosque is held 
by a high Musalman family ; the appointment still carries with it a 
state allowance of 2,s. (Re. 1) a day. The saints’ sons or jpirmdds 
are chiefly Syeds, descendants of saints, who either converted the 
forefathers of their followers or who woro held in high local esteem. 
The chief of the Bijflpiir pirzddds are the Ihishaiban Syeds, who are 
also called Kadrais, and the Bukharis. None of them of late years 
have ma.de any e ffort to spread Islam. They content themselves with 
the descendants of the followers whom their forefathers converted, 
who are low class loc,al Musalinans wdio pay their teacher 2s. to lOff. 
(Rs.1-5) a year. Besides their follower’s’ contributions, 
own large estates or jagirs, granted them either by the Bijapur 
kings or by the Moghals. Almost all of them are lazy and fond of 
pleasure, and some fire given to drink and to the use of intoxicating 
drugs. Fakirs or Musalindu religious beggars are said to get 
their name from their three chief rules of conduct; Fa standing for 
faka or starving, hi for hinnynt or contentment, and r for riydzat 
or work, the rules being that all religious beggars must be content, 
that they must earn their living by work, and that if they get neither 
work nor food they must starve. Fakirs belong to two main classes 
Bdsharas or law-abiders, also called Mukimsbahis or settlors, who 
marry and remain in one place living either on labour or on alms, and 
Beshkras that is law-neglccters, also called Darveshis or wanderers. 
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who have neither wives nor homes. Both of these believe in and 
follow the four saints and fourteen khdnvddds or families which 
are sprung from Ali the son-in-law of the Prophet. Of the house¬ 
holders or Mukimshahis the Kadrias and Chistias are the orders most 
commonly found in the district. They occur in large number at 
Bijapur and Biigalkot where they have makdas or rest-houses built 
in public places for the use of travellers, wlio, on leaving, give 
them a present. Of Darveshis or wanderers the (. ders generally 
seen in the district are the Kalandars, the Mastiius, the Jaialis, and 
the Bukharis. 'Jlio desire for school-going has not yet taken hold of 
the Bijdpur Musalindns. Each sub-division or talnhn in Jhjapur has 
a Government Urdu school, but tho ptiO]>le take little interest in 
• sending their children to school. In the whole district only one 
Muhammadan has learnt English, lie is employed in tho Engineer’s 
oflaco at BijApur, and some, who liavo learnt ^laratlii and Kanarese, 
have been engaged as clerks and bailiffs m the civil courts None 
have risen to any high position. 

Tho main body of Bijapur Musalnians who intcnnarry and differ 
little in look, dress, or customs, includes, besides the four general 
divisions of Syeds, Shaikhs, Moglials, and l*athans, ton special 
classes, one of traders Saudagars mercliants, two of shopkeepers 
Attdrs perfumers and ]\lanyars bnicidet-sellers, three of craftsmen 
Kagzis jiaper makers, Kalalgars tinners, and Nalbands farriers, and 
four of servants Bedars, 1 In kirns practitioners, Mahawats elephant- 
drivers, and Sdrbans camel-drivers. 

SyedS) who claim di'sceiit from Fatima and Ali, the daughter 
and the son-in-law of the l*rophet, ari* of two branches, Ilassani and 
Hussaini called after AlFs two sons TIassnn and Hussain. Their 
chief families are tlio Basliaibans, Brums, Nazirs, Idrusis, /ubaidis, 
Mukbils, Bill’akis, and Sakiitis. They are found in large numbers at 
Bijdpur and trace their origin to some of tho Bijiijnir saints, who, 
about the middle of tho thirteenth and m the fourteenth centuries, 
came as missionaries from Arabia and Asia Minor and spread Islam 
among the people of Bijilpur. ^I'he men add Syed and the women 
Bibi or lady to their uamos. They are either lull or of middle 
height, well made, and fair or dark. '^Phe men shave tho head, wear 
the beard full, and dress in a green turban or headscarf, a. long 
coat, a shirt, and louse trousers. ()f late some of the young men 
have begun to wear the waistcloth or dhutur. Their women, who 
are either tall or of middle height, delicate, with full regular 
features, and fair skins, dress in the Hiudii robe and bodice, and do 
not appear in public. Both men and women are neat and clean. 
Tho homo speech of all is Hindustani The men arc Pirzadas or 
saints^ sons that is religious guides, Jagirdarg or proprietors, and 
husbandmen. They are mild hospitable and kindhoarted, but 
generally lazy unthrifty and given to pleasure. Their women add 
nothing to the family iuuoino. They suffered much during the 
187(J.77 famine, and many of them had to dispose of their property 
and run into debt which they have not yet been able to pay. They 
generally marry among themselves, or with Shaikhs. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and arc said to be religious and careful 
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to say their prayers. They send their boys to school to learn Urdu 
and Kanarese, but none have risen to any high position. 

Shaikhs, or Elders, are found in large numbers throughout the 
district. They arc of two general branches Sidiks who take their 
name from Abubakar Sidik and Farukis who take their name from 
Umaral-Earuk. Besides these two clfisscs many local converts add 
Shaikh to their names. They do not difTer from Syeds in look or in 
dress. 'J'ho men add Shaikh to their names and the women add Bibi. 
Both men and w'omen arc neat and cleiin, hardworking, and thrifty. 
They suffered much during the lS7r)-77 famine. Most of them had 
to sell their property and iu(;ur d(d)ts. I'ho men are soldiers, 
constables, servants, and messengers; and the women, wherever they 
can get w^ork at home such as S})inning cotton and cleaning silk for 
traders, work hard and try to add at least dd. (2 a.s*.) a day to 
the family income. Most Bagalkot Shaikhs with their wives and 
children live on cleaning the silk which is dyed there and sent to 
Bombay. M^licy speak llindusiani. ^J’lioy arc Sunnis of the Hanafi 
schoc)] and are caridnl i(» say their pniyers. 'Phey give daughters 
to and take daughters from any of the four general classes. They 
send their boys to school, but education has not yet raised any of 
them to a high position. 

Moghals, who tra" > their d^'seent to the Moghal invaders of 
the seventeentli century, are found in small numbers. The men 
add Mirza to tlieir names and the women Bibi. They speak 
Hindustani at home, and do not differ from the Syeds or Shaikhs in 
appearance or dress. Both men and women are neat and clean ; 
the women do not appt*ar in public and add nothing to the family 
income. The men are hardworking, thrifty, and sober. They are 
servants, constables, or mossengors, aud are not well-to-do, many of 
them being in dclit since the 1870-77 famine. 'Jbey marry with any 
of the general classes except Syeds. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school and are careful to say their praytTS. They are anxious to 
send their boys to school but none have risen to any high position. 

Patha'ns, or Victors, are found in large numbers throughout the 
district. They trace their origin to Pathitn or Afghan settlers who 
took service under the Bijapur kings (M-90-1 (>80^. They have lost 
all trace of their foreign origin, and arc tall or of middle height, 
well built, strong, and either dark or olive-skin nod. The* men 
shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a turban or head¬ 
scarf, a tight-fitting coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight 
trousers, or a waistcloth. 'Jhe women, who are either tall or of 
middle height and of brown colour, dress in the Hindu robe and 
bodice- As a rule, they keep the seclusion or zeyidna rules, and, 
by spinning cotton or doing other work at home, add something to 
the family income. Both men and women are neat and clean in 
their habits. The men add Khan and the women add Bibi to their 
names, and their home speech is Hindustani. They are hardworking, 
thrifty, and sober. Most of thorn suffered severely during the 
1876-77 famine. They are soldiers, constables, messengers, and 
servants. They marry either among themselves or with any of the 
general classes except Byeds. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
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school, but most of them are careless about sayiug their prayers. 
They seldom send their boys to school, and none of them has risen 
to any high position through oducatiou. 

Ka'buli Patha'ns aro new comers from Afghanisfiln. Only 
thiee or four families are found in the district. ^Fhey aro tall strong 
and fair with gray eyes. The m(‘n woar the head huii* and the besrd 
long and full. The men dr(\ss in a headscarf oi- .1 sknll cap, a loose- 
sleeved shirt which falls beloAV the km*(js, a wai.stc(»at and a pair of 
very loose trousers ratlier tight at the ai.klcs. ^riicy sjKak Kilbuli 
among themselves and Hindustani wit li others, 'i’hcy aro traders, 
some dealing in pit'cc'gotxls and uthers in inuiuN lending. They 
are hardworking, t hrifty, and soIro', but bad tempert'd. As they are 
well-to-do they have found w*iv«‘f- anu»ng the general eUissos and 
are permanently settled, 'riicy are Sunnis of tlie ll.iiiafi school and 
are said to bo n-liuious and careful t«» say tlieir ])ra\’ers. They are 
illiterate, but on the wliule are a risitig class. 

Sailda.'garS, or Honourahlc' '^Fradors, of whom there are only two 
or three families at Kaladgi are immiirrant^ from Maisnr. I'hey 
belong to the class of ^Naviiits who r(‘|n (‘'^ent the d(‘>eendants of the 
Arab and Persian merchants wdio st-rtled aloiin tin* W(‘>1 coast of 
India betwei'n tin* eighth and the fniirlf'enth ceninrii'v. Thf'V elaim 
to belong to ciIIkt tlie P.iniki or Snliki brancbe.N of Shaikhs. 
Their homo tongue i.'' Hindiislam, iin»l tliey have still .'-oinethmg 
foreign in their look. 'Phi'y aro tall strong and well inaclo, with 
handsome features, large black eyes, long and straiglit noses, and 
brown skins. Sonu* of the men shave the head; others wear the 
head hair either long oi* sln)rt and wear tin* beard full. The woimm, 
who have the same ca^t of face* as the men, bt*ar a high chat actor, 
and are careful not to ajipear in puldio. The men dress in a head¬ 
scarf, a long coat coming to tlie knees, a shirt, a waistcoat, and 
either trousers loose aliove and light at the ankles or a striped 
waistcloth. 'riio wouk'h dre^s in a gown or petticoat culled lahrnf/a 
of two or three }ards of eliiutz or silk, gathered in plaits round the 
waist and falling to the ankle, with the n])])er part of the body 
robed in a scarf or tw’u and a half to four yar<ls long. 'I’hey 
are piecegoods dealer>, and are generally hardwairknig, thrifty, 
sober, and well-to-do. They neitlii'r form a separ.ite coininunity 
nor differ in their manners from ordinary Musalmaiis; and marry 
either among themselves or among any of the geiu‘ral classe.s except 
theSyods. They aro Sunnis of the Hanati school, and are u'ligious 
and strict in .saying their prayers. They respect the IrhL and 
employ him to conduct their services. They teach their boys to road 
the KurAu and send tlnun to (xovi'mincnt schools to learn Mard,thi 
and K^iiareso. On the whole tliey are a. rising class. 

Atta'rs, or Porfurners, found in small numbers in different 
parts of the district, have their head(|narters at Bijapur where 
they were formerly numerous, but many have left either for 
Hs'darabad or for Bombay in search of work. They are probably 
the descendants of Jain Hindus of the class of the same name. 
Their home tongue is generally Hindustani, but they speak Kanarese 
fluently with Hindus. The men re middle-sized and darker olive- 
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skinned. They shave the head, wear the beard either short or full, 
and dress in a Hindu-like turban, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a waist- 
cloth. The women, who do not appear in public, dross in a Hindu 
robe or sddi and a bodice or clioU, and do not help the men in their 
work. Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. 
In their calling as makers and dealers in perfumes they are 
hardworking, thrifty, aud sober, but most of them have left the* 
district as the demand for their wares has fallen very low. Bijdpur 
incense, cosmetics, deiitrilico, aloewood preparations, and other 
perfumeries are generally coiisiileivd the best in the Bombay 
PresidtMicy. During and for l<mg after the 1870-77 famine the 
demand for tlicur wanvs ceased and they siifFered severely. They 
have shops and do not hawk their wares either from village to 
village or from door to d(*or They form a S(‘parate body but do 
not differ in maimers or customs from ordinary Musaliniins, and 
marry either among themselves or with ordinary MiisalmitTis. They 
are Sunnis of the Hanali school and aw eandess about their religion. 
They eschew b(‘ef and in oullying villages are said tt) worship and 
pay vows to Hindu g<»(ls- Still they obey the regular Icdzi in all 
matters and ask bun to conduct their cc'reinoiiies. They send their 
boys to school to loam Urdu and Kanari‘S(‘ or Marfithi. None 
have taken to any new pursuit or risen to any high position. 

Manya'rs, Bracelet-sellers and Di'alera in Hardware, are found 
in small numbers m some of the larger towns. They are said to 
represent local Hindu converts. M^luur home tongue is Hindustani 
with a sfirinkling of Marathi and Kanarese and with a strong 
Deccan accent and pronunciation, 'riiey are generally of middle 
height, thin, and dark or olivo-skinned. The men shave the head 
and wear the board eitlier full or short, 'i’hey dress in a headscarf 
tied like a Hindu tuiban, a waistcoal, and a waistcloth. The 
women are of middle size, thin, and eitli(‘j‘ wheat or olive-skinned 
with regular features. They dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, 
and, except the old, do not appear in public or add to the family 
income by helping the men in their work. Both men and women 
are neat and clean in their liabits. 'Jliey deal in hardware and 
miscelJanenus articles, cotton thread, tapes, mirrors, wax-bracelets, 
beads, and Hindu brass ornaments. They keep fixed shops and also 
set lip booths at weekly marked-s and frdrs. 'Idiey are hardworking, 
thrifty, and sober, and, though not rich, make £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200-400) a year. As a class ihvy arc well-to-do and able 
to save. They do not form a sejiaratc* community and do not differ 
in manners or customs from llie regular Miisalmans. They marry 
either among tlicniselv(‘s oj* with any of the ordinary classes of 
Musalmans. In religion they are ►Sunnis of the Hanafl school, and 
a fow of them arc religious and careful to say their prayers. They 
send tlieir boys to school to learn Manlthi aud Kanarese but none 
has risen to any high position. 

Ka'gzis, or Pa]ier“makers, are found in small numbers in Bijapur, 
Bagalkot, and other largo towns. They aro said to represent 
local Hindu converts. Their home speech is Hindustani. The 
men are tall or of middle size, thin, and dark. They shave the 
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head^ wear the beard full or shorty and dress in a round white cotton 
turban, a sbirt, a waistcoat, and a waistcloih or a pair of tight 
trousers. The women are like the men. They dress in the Hindu 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and h(‘lp the men in their work. 
Neither men nor women arc neat or clean. They make rough 
coarse pajier which is used chiefly by local mei’c-hants and for 
packets and covers in CTovin-iunciit ollices. Their rates are M. to 
9d. (4-(» ^if.) a qiiir-c 'J^licir trade hits snflered rrnch from the 
competition ot European jiajier and as a cla^s they are badly off. 
They suflered severely during lh('fa.miiH* ui lS7t>-77. Many arc in 
debt, and most havi* gone to Haularnbad and other plriees in search 
of work. When they were a. larger body tht‘y formed a well organised 
society. At present they do not Conn a separate community nor 
differ in manners fi-orn the ordinary Miisalmans. They marry 
either among thmnselves or with any of tbt; ordinary classes of 
Musalmdins, and respect and obey tbc in all matters. They are 
Sunnis of the Hiinafl school, and arc riOigions and try to give their 
boys some schooling. Tlu^ decline of their craft has forced some 
Kdgzis to take to trade and service. C)ii the whole they are a 
falling class. 

Kalalgars, or Tinners, found in sniiill numbers in some of the 
larger towns, are said to represent local Hindu converts They style 
themselves Shaikhs a title they are said to have received from the 
patrons under whom they embraced Islam. They are either tall or 
middle sized, and arc dark or olive-skinned. Thi'ir home speech is 
Hindustani. Tlio men shave the head, wear the hcani full, and 
dress in a turban or a headscarf, a shirt., a waistcoat, and a waist- 
cloth or tight, trousers. 'Die women, who are either tall or 
middle-sized and wheat or brown skiniu'd, dress in a Hindu robe and 
bodice, do not «Tppoar in puidic, and add iiotliing to the family 
income. Nc'ither men nor women are neat or clean in tlK-*ir habits. 
Most of the men, though hardworking and thrifty, are given to 
drinking fermcnttMl palin-jmce and smoking lunnp flowers or eating 
opium, practices wdiich have sunk many of them in debt They tin 
copper and brass cooking v(*sscls for Hindus, Musalnuins, and 
Christians, and arc paid In* (id to 2 .n. (Kc, 1) for a dozen vessels. 
They suffered much fi*(mi t lu' lH7ti-77 faniiin», as, both during the 
famine and for several yeai'safter it, to save the co.st of tinning copper 
vessels, the bxlk of both Hindus and Musaltnaus took to cooking in 
clay vessels. Many went to Bombay ami the Nizands criuntry in 
search of work. Those who remain are now well employed and well- 
to-do. They do not form a separate community nor differ in their 
manners from ordinary Miisalmans. They marry among themselves 
or with the general classes of Miisalmans and obey the hi:'.! and respect 
him in all matters. They are Sunnis of the Uanafi school, but are 
not religious or careful to say their prayers During and after the 
1876-77 famine, many who did not leave the district became house 
servants. They are anxious l.o .send their boys to school, but none 
have risen to any high position. 

Nalbands, or Farriers, found in small numbers in some large 
towns, are said to represent local Hindu converts. Like KaUigara 
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they have taken the title of Shaikh. Theirhome speech is Hindustani. 
The men are of middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They shave 
the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a headscarf or white or 
red cotton turban tied in Hindu fashion, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a 
waistcloth or tight trousers. Tlio women who are middle-sized 
thin regular featured and wheat-coloured, dress in the Hindu robe 
and bodice. None except the old a])pear in public or add to the 
family income. Both men and women are neat and clean. They are 
farriers by craft, hardworking and thrifty, but most are excessively 
fond of intoxicating drinks, and are badly ofT. They shoe horses 
as well as bullocks Theii chief cnstniaers arc Eiirojieans and persons 
who let bullock carts on hire. Their ein])]oymcnt is scanty and most 
have taken service house servants, constables, and mosseiigers. 
Though they f<»rm a separate counnuinty tbiMr manners and customs 
do not differ fmm lliose of ordmarv M usabiiaLis!. ^Phey many either 
among themselves or lake \Aives from any of tli(‘ ordinary classes of 
Musalmaiis. In all matters tluy n'Spect the /itr:/. They are 
JSuinns of th(' Ilaimti school but are not strict in saying their prayers. 
Of late sonu' havt‘ begun to s(‘nd their bo\s to school to learn Urdu 
and Kanarese, but none have risen to any high position. On the 
whole they are a tailing class. 

Bedars are found mom* or tw(» Xal.'nlgi fumilies as house-servants. 
They have cone in tin* district IV<*in ^lai^ui. ^Phey claim descent 
from Kjibuli soldi, rs in tin* f*iui(t‘ ol d’i|.u ol Maisiir, but they are 
probably desciuided iroiii converts of Lh(‘ Hindu ti’ibe of Bedars or 
Baidarus. After d’lpu's fall (I71h0 they moved from Maisi]r,and are 
found in consKh rable numlxTs in Shu]ti])nr where they are traders, 
constables, and servants. Thiy are tall sfcroug and brown. Their 
home tongue is lliudnstaiii. Tlie num shave the head or wear long 
hair, wear llie b(*ard full, and dress in a turbtin or headscarf, a coat, 
a waistcoat, and loose trousers. 'J^ho women, wlio are either tall or 
of middle lieiglit and fair with full regular features, dress in the 
Hindu i*(»bc and bodice, keej) tin* seelnsiou or :iciHtna rules, and add 
nothing to the family incoini*. Both men and women are neat and 
clean. 'J’hongh hardworking and thrifty they arc fond of fermented 
date-palm jnc(‘ and are badly otf. Tiny do not form a separate 
community or differ in inanrK’rs and customs from ordinary 
Musalimuis. ^idicy marry with any of the general classes. They 
respect and obey the hhu in all matters. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school and are religious and careful to say their prayers. They 
are anxious to send their boys to school, hut none have risen to any 
high position. 

Hakims or PractitiomTs, also called Pa-holwilns or Wrestlers, are 
found in small iiumb(u\s in Bijapiir. They are said to represent 
local Hindu converts. ^J'hey call themselves iShaikhs and speak 
Hindustani at home. ^Phey are tall or middle-sized, well made, 
strong, and dark, the men shave the head, wear the beard full, and 
dress in a white cottou turliaii, a coat-, a shirt, a waistcoat, and 
tight trousers. I'lic worien, who are like the men, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and act as midwives and 
nurses. They also act as Douinis or songstresses in marriage and 
other ceremonies. Both men and women are neat and clean. The 
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men practise medicine without any training or learning. They go 
from village to village and somotimes visit distant coun riva with 
powders and herbs and cajole and frighten people in f buying. 
Whatever the disease, from dysentery to toothache, tlie H kkinnw have 
a specific, and the specific is gcncniKy the same. Tii‘*y a lee of 
iStl. to 1b. (4-S n.s,) promising to retiirii but ir<*nei\.'lv t. ' Viiij/ off to 
cheat some new jiataMit. As a rulo tln*y (•'•fjir li< rii* for the 
Muharram, and for forty da\ ^ after the MulKtrram t}ie\ make no 
jour Ieys and do not let their women i<‘ave ihf*ir h- rnes. Though 
hardworking and tliritty, they an miieli given tfMlrjnk and to intoxi¬ 
cating drugs. Tiiey are geiit‘rally badly oil and in ilvhi. Thev do 
not form an organized body and are oijty a n<»ininal community 
maiTyiiig among the general (•las^e^^ and difUTing Jittk' from thorn in 
enstoms and wanuor.. Tlu.y olu-y and tJu- i„ all matters, 

they aw Sunuis of tin, flanafl snin.ol and few of tlann aro reJimons 
or careful to say their prayins. They J.avc lately hejrnn to send 
their boys to .school fo learn .Maniihi or Kiinare.^e Besides by the 


sale of drugs some 


earn their livin 


^ as servants and messengers. 


Maha'wats, or L'l('|ihan(-dnver>, occur in Miiiill numbers 
m some of (lie lawe,. towu'^. 'I'hcy are said to represent local 
Kajput couyorts. J lieir lioiiie tonyiie is Hindustani, Imt they speak 
Kauareso freely 'I'he men arc fcnerally niid.llc-.sized and dark. 
Ihey shave (he head, near (lie heaid eith.T lull or sl.orf, and dross 
m u Hindii-like tnrhan, a n-aiMeoa(, and a wai.stcloili. The women 
who aro like (ho men in appiMi-.ince. dress a Iliiuln robe and’ 
bodice, and appear in inil.lie, l,n( add iiotbii.o (o (he family income. 
Both men and women are neat and clean. T’ndor the British, as the 
demand for elephant, drivers has nearly ceased, they have taken to 
dittoront ciillinjrs, workiiie-as .servants, messciifrers, or coirstables. 

s a class they are badl^ oil. Tliey do not form a scjiarato coramn- 
mtj, marry amoiiir (he ordinary classes of Musulinaiis, and do not 
dilfor from them in m.anncrs and eiistom.s. They obi-y and re.spect 
the fori and ask him to conduct (heir .scrvicc.s.” They arc Sunnis 
ot the Uanah school hu(, know little of their relitrion and are not 
careful to say (heir prayers. 'J’hcy do not send their hoys to school ■ 
iind none liavc risnn to fiisy Ingli position. " ’ 

Sarbans, or CamtO-drivers, found in small iiumbors in some of 
large towuis rcjn-oscnt Km lu converts of the Ibijput caste, 
iheir home speech is llindustani, but they talk Kanaresc tiiiontly, 
Ihe men are tall or middle-sized, of a dark or olive colour. They 
shave the head, wear the beard eitlior short or full, and dress in 
a ilindu-Iiko turban, a wjiisteoat, and a. ^vaistcloth. The 
women, who arc ]ik(' the men in appearnnee and wear the Hindu 
robe and bodice, appear in public but add nothing to the family 
income. Both men and women are neat and clean. Since power 
has passed out of the hands of native chiefs the demand for camel 
diivers has alniost ceased, 'l^hey have taken to new jiiirsuits, some 
earning their living as servants and messengers and others as hus¬ 
bandmen They aro hardworking and thrifty but aro seldom well- 
to-do. Ihey do not form a separate community, nor differ in their 
manners from ordinary Musalmans. They marry cither among 
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themselves oy with any of iht'ordinary Mii.^jalniaus. They arc Sunnis 
oi the llwuaii school, hut iiro not rolitlnons. 'I’hoyc.hoy atul respect 
the kiui ill all iiiiitters. Tlioy ilo not soml tliuir ciiiidren to school 
nov have any of them risen to :i liif^di position. 

Of the twenty-four sejiarate eoninniiiiti(*s who keep by themselves 
in matters (‘f niaiT'a^'*' and liave little in common with the main 
body of Mnsalmans. mv are ]iart. foreiL^uers of whom two Ijahhoys and 
Mukeris are trader'^, one (l;io KaMihs craftsmen, and thi’oc Kakars 
Chliaparbaiids and dafs are lahonrers. Of tlu' nnnainiii" eighteen, 
of pure or nc'arlv pure local Hindu origin, niiio Haghans fruiterers, 
Bhadhluinjas gmiiuparcliers, Hakur Kasabs mutton hntchers, Gauudis 
masons, Jhnriikars or Dhiihllioyas diisl-wasliers, Aloniins weavers, 
Cinjdras cotton cleaners, Paivt'gars tassc'l-twisters, and Saikalgars 
linkers, aiv^ shojikeepers and ciaftsinen; three Bhatya-ras cooks, 
Hajanis barbers, and l*akb:ilis water-carriers arc servants; three 
Kanjars fowlers and rope-niakors, IVndlirirjis jiuny-keepers, and 
Sivaris hunters or fuel-sellers are lahonrers; and two Kasbans 
dancing girls and courtezans,Nakarchis liorse kettle-drummers, and 
Tasehis kettle drnnim(*rs an* musicians. 

Ga'O Kasa'bs, or Jh*of Batch(‘rs. found in two or three families 
at Kahidgi am iinmiirrants from Maisur. They trace their descent 
to Abyssinian slaves in the service of Haidar Ali of Maisur in 
(1702 -1782), The . arosahl to liave accompanied the British forces to 
the Deec-an in ]80;h Tiiey are found only in military cantonments in 
different parts of the Heccan. d'hey speak Hindustani. The men are 
tall or middle sized strong and dark. MMiey either shave or grow 
the head hair, wear the b(*ard full, and dr(‘ss in a lujadscarf, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and tight trousers. M^he women, wlio are like the men 
in ap])earan(*c, dress in the Hindu robe and b()dic(3. They appear 
in public and help tlio men in selling small pi(‘c(js of beef. They 
are dirty and quarrelsome but sober and uuuh'.st. '^I'lit'. nu*n, though 
haidworking and thrifty are not clean, and are exc-i'ssively fond of 
drinking fonnented date-palm piice. They are seldom Avell-to-do. 
They have fixed shops, and kill both cows find buffaloes. The cow 
beef is us(;d liy Christians and by some .Mu sal mans, and the buffalo 
beef by Hindu Mlulrs and Bhangis. '^Jdiey do not keep the animals 
but buy tlicin as tlu;y require them. Th(‘y form a separate com¬ 
munity with a headimni of their own cboson from the oldest families, 
who is empowered to tine any one who bre.aks caste rules. The money 
collected in fines is spent in caste dinners. Their manners do 
not differ from those of ordinary Mnsalnians. Thi‘y marry among 
their own conirmiuity only, hut obey the /cilrsl and employ him to 
conduct their ceremonies. They aro Sunnis of the JTanafi school 
a.nd are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They do not 
send their boys to school, or take to new pursuits. 

Ka'kdrrs, immigrants from Afghanistan, aro found in small 
numbers at Kaladgi. Among thorasolves they speak a rough 
mixture of Mard-thi, Hindustani, and Malvi. The men are tall, 
well made, strong, and daik. They shave the head, wear the beard 
full and largo, and dress iii a turban tied like a Hindu turban, a 
tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. Like the men the women 
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are tall and dark with regular features. They appear in public and 
wear the Hindu robe and bodice. The men are .servants, laboua^rs 
and pony-keepers; and the women sell fuel and grass. I hough 
hardworking and thrifty they are neither hone.st nor ckfinly, and an* 
exces.sively fond of dato-palrn juice. Alnio.st fill of tlieni are poorly 
clad and in debt. I’liey iiiarry witli no other Musfilmdns and give 
their daughters to no one oxcopt a wrwbor of tl olv own class. 
They have a .strong class fooling-, the coniinunity o." • i-cisiug a firm 
control over the uioniliors T'luy are Sunnis (»!' the JJauafi school 
and are seldom rciligious or careful to say tlieir prayers. They 
obey the Wizl and in llieir enf>'l.nnis do not gn-aily dilW from 
ordinary Mnsalnulns. 'I'hey do not send their boys to school and 
none of thorn liave risen to any higli position. 

LabbeyS, from tin; Afalabar coast. are found in .small 
numbers in dift'cront parts of tlic district. ^J'hcy arc said to bo the 
descendants ot the Arab n-fiigiH's who fled Iroin the IVi-.sian gulf 
towards the close of the sevcMith ci-ntiiry throuoh fear of the tyrant 
Hajjaj-bin-Yiisuf As seafarer^ and mci*chant?i. they, and later Arab 
and Persian refugee.s and settlers, until the cslabhshment of 
Portugueso snprcuuicy (1510),-held the bulk (»f tlic foreign sea trade 
of Western India. Tlicir home tongue ns Arvi or Tamil, and with 
others they speak JI ludustani. 'rjieir teature.s b(*ar traces of a foreign 
origin. They are about the middle height, museular, and brown or 
wheat-coloured. As a rule the mtui shave the wholt* liead, wear a full 
beard, and dres.s in a skull cap covered when out-of-doors by a long 
tightly wound cohjured kerchief, a loose and lung shirt falling to the 
knees,a tight-fitting jacket, ill^tead ol trousers a coloured waistclotli 
or Jungi reaching from the wai.st to the ankles, and instead of slioes 
sandals. They are gi'iierally only visitor.^, as they move from place 
to place almost e^ery year and do not bring their wive.s with 
them. They deal in skins and hides. ^J'hty buy hides from local 
butchers to whom they geiun-ally advance large sums to keep them 
from the hands of rival liide-mereliants, and send tlie skins yn-cserveil 
in Balt to Madras or Ijombay. ^J’lay hold a high jdace in the trading 
community, and bear a good name for fair dealing. They arc hard¬ 
working, thrifty, .««(d)er, and generally Avell-to-do. In religion 
they are Sunnis of the Shall scJiool and are .strict in saving their 
prayers, and keeping the rules of their faith. They take much 
interest in teaching their beys Arabic and '^ruiiiil, but none of them 
teach their boys English or Marathi, 

Mukeris, or Deniers, arc found in large niimbors in 
Kalddgi town. They are .said to re])re.s(*nt Hindu Laiiiiinis or 
Banj^ris converted by 'fipu of Maisur. Tluy arc believed to 
have come to Knladgi as sutlers wdth (leneral Wellesley^a 
force in 1803. Their home speech is Hindustani. 'I'hey are tall 
or middle-sized, strong, and brown or wheat-coloured. Some of the 
men shave the head wholly, others wear the head hair long-, and all 
have full beards. The wouion are like tlie men, and have no very 
good name for morality. Except the old none of them appear in 
public nor add to the family income. Both men and women, 
though neat and clean are very fond of date palm juice. The men 
dress in a turban or headscarf, a coat, a shirt, a tight jacket, and a 
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waistclotli or tiglit trousers. The woinoii dress iu the Hindu 
robe and a long sleeved bodice. Young girls generally wear 
a petticoat hanging from the waist to the ankles and cover the 
upper part of the body with a scarf or odni. They deal in grain 
and groceries, and liave a ]>oor name for honesty. They are hard¬ 
working thrifty and well-to-do. Tliey generally marry among 
themselves only and have a well organized body under a chaudhari 
or headman chosen from the richest family, who, with the consent of 
the majority, is empowered to fine any one breaking their class rules. 
Their customs to some ext out dill(‘r from those of ordinary Musalmaiis. 
Most believeiuthe Hindu goddess Yiillamnia of Sauiidatti in Jielgaurii 
to whom they offer vows. They also kce}) Hindu festivals. At 
the same time they obey the Jiiu:i and einph^y him to conduct their 
marriage, funeral, and other services. ^riioy are Sunnis of tlio 
Ilanafi school, and are seldom religions or careful to say their 
prayers, 'rhey teacli their lioys Urthi, -Mai'athi, and Kaiiareso, but 
not English. On the whole thc‘y are well-to-do. 

ChliaparbaildS,' or Thatchers, said to r*‘prcsont converts of 
the Hindu cla^s of the same name, aj‘(‘ found ]n sirifill numbers all 
over the district. Their head-<piai»tei‘b a»*e in MuddebibiU and 
Bagcvildi. 1’lu‘y are said to bo immigrants from (bijarat, who 
came to the district in .‘search of work during the Adil Slidhi rulo 
(1490-1 (>8()). Tlicy speak Uindustam with a ctuisnhu’able mixture 
of Gujarati. The men are t dl or of middle sizi‘, st urdy, and wheat- 
coloured. ^riiov shave the lioad, wear tlu* board fidl, and dress in a 
Hindu headscarf, a coat, a jacked, and a jiair of tight trousers or a 
waistcloth. The women, who, like the men, are either tall or of 
middle size widl made with good ft^atures and of wheat colour, 
dress in the Hindu robe and Gujarati tiglit-filting bodice with 
open backs covering the breasts ouly. They a])pear in public and 
add to the family income. Both men and women arc neat and 
clean in their habits. The men iu funner days lived as highwaymen 
or Thags, often staying away from their home for months. They 
used to cheat people by making counterfeit coins, and, as they 
generally rambled in bands of ten to t.wonty, also robbed travellers 
who came in tbf'ir way. Most of them are now labourers and 
husbandmen. They are hardworking, but much given to drink, and 
are fairly off. The women add to the family income by sewing quilts 
and making mats of date-palm leaves. ^riiey are hardworking 
but have a poor chaTueter for honesty. Tlioy have two divisions, 
BaRAOANDAWALLAS, or twelve measure m( n, and ClllL\(iANDAWALLAs 
or six measure men that is half-castes. The ChhaganddwdlMs are of 
illegitimate birth, and their women instead of wearing the Gujarati 
bodice, dress in the local Hindu bodice, covering the back and 
fastened in a knot in front. The two divisions intermarry and 
marry witli no other Musalmans. They form a separate community, 
but have no special organization, and no headman. They settle 
social disputes at class meetings ; and the decision of the majority 
is considered final. They differ from regular Musalmfins in 
worshipping Hindu gods and eschewing beef. In religion they are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are neither religious nor careful to 
say their prayers. They respect and obey the kdzij and employ 
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him to register their marriages. They do not send their boys to 
school. 

JatS, immigrants from Sind and the PaniVib, aro said to hnvo 
come to lh‘j.4pnr during the Adil iShahi rule, 'i’liey are hmnd in 
small numbers. They are said to bo desfond-mts of flie first 
converts of the great tri])e of Jats or Jats who forn: tlie bulk 
of the low class popnlation of the l*ai jal) and Sim^ They sf)eak 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi with tethers d'ho men 
are tall or of middle size, sturdy, and wlnuit-coloir-pd. They sliave 
the head, wear the lM‘:ird full, and dress in a Hindu Durban or a 
headscarf, a coat, a jacket, and tiglit trons(‘rs, or a, waisteioth. The 
women, who have the same (•a‘<f of taco as tlie men, wear the Hindu 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and liolp tlie men in their work. 
Both men and women are neat and clean, Fornu rly the Jats ^v('re 
very troublesome, most of them living by plumler ancl gang robbery 
Under the British, their ])(»\ver ha< betui crushed and tht'V livi) by 
tilling tho ground and as servants and nuvssiMioers. J'iiey are 
hardworking, thrifty, sobcT, and fairly off d’hoy marry among 
themselves only and form a se]>arat(' commimity with a good class 
organization. Tliey settle socaal <lis])uies at meetings of tho 
male members under a headman, who, A\ith the coiiNtmt of the 
majority, has pow'er to fine any one who breaks their rules. 
Their manners and customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
Musalmans. Jn roligiuii tliey arti Sunnis of the Hannfi school, 
and arc said not tt> bo religious or carefid tvi say thmr jirayers. 
They respect and obey tho regular and einjJoy him to 

conduct their religious services. 'Fhey do not send their boys to 
school. 

Ba'gba'ns, Gardeners or Fruiterers, found almost over the 
whole district arc said to rc']'resent local coiucrts frcuii the 
or Kunbi castes. Their homo sjieech is 11 induct uni much mixed 
with Kanarose and ]\Iarathi ws)rd.s. The men are tall or of middle 
size, sturdy, and dark. They shave the lu*acl, wear the Ix'ard 
either short or full, and dress in a large two-enrnered turban, a 
waistcoat, and a wai'^tcloth. 'I’lu* women, who have the samo 
cast of face as the rncm, are dirty ami uiituly, iln^ssinu in the 
Hindu robo and bodice, and a])pearing in ])nblic. 'Idiey are 
hardworking, thrifty and sober, and some are W’oll-to-do. 'bhey 
sell fruit and vegetables, tho women helping in the work 
of selling. They marry among themselves and form a separate 
community. They settle social disjintes at class meeting.s under a 
head or chamllmri chosen from their richest and most respected 
families, who, with the approval of the majority, has powder to fine 
any member who breaks class rules. Thty are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and few are religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They eschew beef and are said to believe in and pay vow s to Hindu 
gods. They obey the kiizl and employ him to conduct their 
services. They seldom send their boys to school and take to no 
now pursuits. 

Bakar Kasa'bs, or Mutton Butchers, also called Ldd Sultariis, 
are found in considerable numbers in all the larger towns. They are 
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converts from the Hindu caste of Ldd Khdtiks; and are said 
to have been brought to Isldm by Tipu of Maisur. They form 
two distinct bodies K^innd^ and Kdmlds. The Kaundds are 
found only in the Nizamis country, and neither marry nor have any 
thing in common with Kamlas. Both s(dl mutton, but Kaundds 
sell cooked as well as raw' mutton, cooking it at their houses 
and carrying the dishes for sale to the shops where ,slicnili or 
palm beer is sold. This the Kamlas consider disgraceful. Both 
divisions arc well organized, each with a sopanito headman or 
chatidhari chosen from the richest and nu's! respected families, who, 
if the majority approve, has jiowor tn fine any ono breaking 
their class rules Their home speech in large towns is Hindus!dni 
much mixed with Kauaresc'; in smaller towns they sjuiak Kdnarese. 
They are either tall or nf middle size dark and strong; the men 
shave the head and eithc^r shave the chin (u* wear a short beard. 
They dross in a Hindu-like turban, a tight-fi<fii^g jacket, and 
a waistcloth The W'linen, who dress in tin- Hindu robe and 
bodice, ap]iear in public, and help !he imui in selling mutton. They 
are unti<l\ and quarrelstune As a class they are hardworking, 
thrifty, and well-to-do They Sunnis of the Hanaft school, but 
few are religious or cartTiil to say their prtyers. To a great extent 
they are .still Hiudiiy worshipping Hindu gods, keeping Hindu 
festivals, denying thomsolvos the use of beef, and refusing to cat or 
mix ill any way witli other Musaliniins. Kxeejit in circumcising 
their boys and in having their marriages and funerals performed 
Musalmaij style, they show little resptjct to the hard. They d)r 
fiend their boys to school, nor take to other juirsuits. 

Bhadbhunja S, or Grain-parchers, found in limited nurabei*« in 
one or two large town.s, are said to represent converts from the 
Bhoi or Fisher caste of local Hindus d’hcir homo tongue is rough 
Hindustfmi spoken with a strong Kauarese accent. They are tall 
or of middle .size and dark. The men shavi* the head, wear the beard 
either full or short, and dress in a hpads(*arf ti(*il in Hindu fashion, 
a tiglit jacket, and a'^^aistcloth The women, who have the same 
cast of face as tlio men, a)*e dirty and untidy. 'I’hey appear in 
public and sell parched grain. As a class they are hardworking and 
thrifty but poorly clad and siddom well-to-do They form a separQ,to 
community and marry amcuig ihemseUe^ onl>. They differ from 
regular Musalmans in (iffering vows to Hindu gods and keeping 
Hindu festivals. At the same time they obey the hUd and ask ;him 
to conduct their marriage and funei*al scu’vices. l^hoy are Su.nnis 
of the Ilanafi school, but few of tln-m nre religious or careful to /say 
their prayers. They seldom send their boys to school. Besides as 
grain-parchers some earn their Jiving as servants and constables. 

Gaundis, or Bricklayers, found in small numbers in some 
of the larger towns, are said to represent local converts of the 
Hindu class of the same name. They are tall, strong, and dark. 
Their home speech is Hindustto’ spoken with a strong Kanareee 
and Marathi accent. The men shave the head, wear the beard 
short or full, and dress in a two-cornered Hindu turban, a tight- 
fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who are of middle 
fiize thin and olive-skinned, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. 
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They do not object to appear in public and add nothing to the 
family income. Neither men nor women are neat or tidy. They 
are bricklayers and masons. The men are hardworking and thrifty. 
They suffered severely from tlio stoppage of all building which 
lasted daring and after the 1870-77 famine. Their calling was so 
bad that many had to hiave the district or take to now pursuits 
During the last three yc'ar‘^ the railway : 'id other puh'»c works have 
given them constant and liigh-pald tmiplnyniont:, and a class they 
are well-do-do. They fonn a sepavi^e ehis'-, trenerally marrying 
amoi g themselves onl\ They differ from ordiuLry Musjilnians in 
eschewing beef, in worshipping IJindii gods, and n koe]>iijg Hindu 
festivals. At 1 lie same tune they obey ihe /eo*., and ask him to 
conduct their ceremonies. I’hty fire Sunnis of th(‘ Hanafi .school 
but are seldom religious or careful to .•^ay their prayers Few of 
them give their heys an\' seliuoliiig. Besides as masun.s they are 
found as servants and messengers. 

Jh.&'ra'kars, also called Dlmldhoyas or Dust-washers, are found 
m small numbers in some of the larger towms. They are said 
to represent llindn convert.^ oi the Dhuldhoya and Sundr or gold¬ 
smith castes. 'riuy are of middle height, well made, and dark or 
olive-cohmrod. 'rhe men shave the head, w'ear the beard full, and 
dress in a Hindu-like turban, a shirt or a jacket, and a w^aistclotb 
The W'oraen, who are thin and fair, appear in public, but add nothing 
to the family income. Unlike the men who are dirty and slovenly, 
they are neat and tidy, 'riieir home tongue is either Kanarese or 
mixed IJindustani and K.'inare'^e 'flu* men gather the sweepings 
of goldsmith\s shop^ and wa^h and strain them for particles of gold 
and silver. Tiny an' Iiardworking and thrifty, but are excessively 
fond of date-palm beer, d'hey form an orgfinized society and 
marry among themselves only. They e.sehew beef, w'orship Hindu 
gods, and k('ep lliiulu festivals. At the same time they obey the 
k’dzi and emjdoy him to conduct their uianiage and funeral services. 
They are Sunnis of tlie Hanafi school, but aie not rt'ligious or careful 
to say thoir jirayers They do not send their boys to school. 
Besides as duslivushor.s son.o earn their living as servants and 
inessoiigcrs. 

MomillS, or Weavers, found in considerable numbers in some of 
the larger towns, are said to represent Hindu conveits of the Koshti 
or Sali caste. They are said to have been brought to Isliim by the 
persuasion of the Arab uiissioiifiry Kliivdja 8yod IIn‘=isaiii Gaisuderaj 
of Gulbarga wdio livc'd earl^^ in (ho fifteenth century, and of Hasham 
Pir Gujarati of Bijapur who lived about the close of the sixteenth 
century.^ Tlioy still pay special devotion to these tivo saint.s and 
show groat respect iotfioir deseoiidants who are calhnl their pfrzddds 
or Saints* sons, ^riio men are tall or of middle height and of dark or 
olive colour. They shave tlie head, wear the beard full, and dress 
in a Hindu-liko headscarf, a coat, a, shirt, a tight jacket, and a waist- 
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cloth or tight trousers. The women, who are generally middle-sized 
thin and fair with regular features, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, and help the men in weaving cloth. They arc hard¬ 
working, but are neither neat nor clean. 'They speak Hindustani 
with a strong Kanaj-ese accent. ^Ihe men, though hardworking 
and thrifty, are evcessivly fond of datc-palin beer. Th(‘y weave 
into cloth Mnolish and Bom bay yarn winch they buy from whole¬ 
sale Yion dealers The ehief articles they make are robes, waiat- 
cloths, and slrip(Ml chintz niib silk })orders for bodices. They form 
a se])arate coinnmnity, aiul Ineir civil and soiiict.iines their criminal 
cases are trii'd at cl-is'> nieetingh und^ r a patU or headman chosen 
from the nelu'si fannlio, who, with the a])proval of the majority, is 
em])owered to fine any one laeakinp class rules. Tlmy marry 
among tliemselv(‘s oid^'.nd have oft cm inoic* than one wife, as the 
women art' not lc‘ss^Kd‘l> or liardwtukuig liian tlif'ir husbands. 
Durnii; ih<‘ last twliriv U'ars ehcap grain and a brisk demand 
for llu'ir noM.ls hav^fclptHl them to recovi-r most C)f what tlmy lost 
duiing the 1 ^7G-7j^pnue. TIkw are h^imiiis of the iiaiiafi school, 
but art'^''Idoin rej^TMis f»r careful t.) say tlnir ]»r.*y(M-s. At the 
same tunc thv'\ oh^ytlu'/.vi./in n.ost matters. They do not send 
their boys to s(4l^!. Besides as weavcMs svMue earn tlndr living as 
servants and nie."'t'ng*‘rs 

PinjaraSjor tA.tton-eleanors, found lu small nnmbcTS in some 
of the larger towns are said to rt‘})ivsent local converts of the 
Hindu caste of the .same name They g‘(‘nerally speak Kemarese 
and can alsrt ta\k an ineuiTect Hindustani. 1die men are middle- 
sized and of a dirk oi* oli\e colour. TIk'V shave the head and faco 
or wc^ar the bc‘Hid short, and dress like lliiuius in a turban, a tight- 
fitting jacket, and a. waistcloth. dTii' w^oineii have the same cast 
of face as the' men, and dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. Thc^y 
apjjcar in ])i'ldii' and add to the family ineonio by cleaning cotton. 
J?(jtlj men and w’onu'n are <lirty and untidy. Tliey are cotton- 
eleaueis and are badly off, as tliu decay of hand.spuming ruined their 
eral't. Oi late many liave bi'cnme hiisbandmou. They form a 
.sejiarateconiujunilyjmt bavem* s])oeial organizfit nm and no hcadinaiU. 
They mrirry among tliems(dves cmly, and tliifer from ordinary 
JV'Iii.salraans in eschewing bc*ef, nflering vows to Hindu gods, and 
keeping Hindu b-stivals. At the same time they obc‘y the in 

all matiers. They ans Sunnis of the Ilanafi S(;hool, but are not 
religious or careful to .say theii* prau'rs. Tliey seldom send their 
boys to school, and arc* said to bo a falling class. 

Patvegars, or Tassel-tvastcrs, found in small numbers in somo 
of the larg(*r towns, are said tf> represent local converts of tho 
Hindu chass of the same manje. Tlicdr homo tongue is Hindustani 
spoken with a sti'oug Kaiiarose accent, d’he men arc tall or of middle 
size, well made, and olive-skiuned. They shave tho head, wear tho 
board either short or full, and dross like Hindus in a headscarf, a 
waistcoat, and a wai.stcloth. I'he women, who are middlo-sizod 
thin fair and with regular features, dress in the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and add nothing to the family income. 
Both men and women are neat and clean. Though hardworking 
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thrifty and sober, they are not well-to-do. They make tassels, 
dock jewels and gold and silver ornaments with silk, and prepare 
false hair for women. Though their work is well paid it is not con‘^tant, 
and most of them have taken to now pursuits. Thty generally 
marry among themselves only, hut have no class <n*ganizati.ni, and 
form a separate body in little more tlrui in nann*. Their ihanners 
and customs do not difT^r lrr)m those ol or<liii:irv M salnuiiis, and 
they respect the ka:A and ask Jjiiii to eondm t [hi o C' n'lnonies. 
The'^ arc Sunnis of the llanah s(‘hf(/l anrl ai‘(* ncilli<‘r religious nor 
carc oil to say tlieir })ray*‘r< 'J’lu y an‘ onxioir e- -••iid iheir bo^'s 
to ^«;hool. Besides as i:t^>el-twi-'>tei lh<‘y csirii tlahr livinir as 
servants and messenger^ 

Saikalgars, or A’‘niiUji*er^, hiinul in iiiinihriv in ^nine f-f the 

larger towns, are said to iv|»r<'>( nt convi riiM-in ih'* (ihi-^adi caste 
of Hindus. Then-home tongue is franarc'^f*. 'J'Ji^y an-rail r nndclJe- 
sizc'd, strong, and dark. The nani •^lia\e tlie Ik.oI nr uenr the hair 
long, and either slinvc the chin «'i wear a j?h'»rt l>e'ird I’hcy dre^s 
very poorly in little more than a dirt > ragom* and a half to twii yards 
long which they tic round tlie loiii'^ a-- a wai^ttluth, and cai going 
out, add a small dirty hea<lsearl ami a jacket. Tin. Wium-ii an? 
like tlie men in face and in the uiieleaniic'^- and poviaty of ihen* divss 
which consists of a Hindu rob(‘ and liodicca d'hey ajipear in jaiblic 
and help the men m lin'd- woik 'riicy ehietly repair and sliarpen 
knives and swords, and rliouuli hardwcn-kiiig and thrifty, make 
little by thidr craft, and spimd lno^t of their (‘arnini>-s m date-palm 
beer. They form a se])ar.)lc c*oiniiinnity niiJi a lu^adnian oi their 
own, through whom they st'llle tlieir social dispiitt's ; and wdio, with 
the approval of the iiiajoi'ity, is einjiowci-f 1 to line any one bnaikiug 
class rules. Ciistt'fiue’^ are s[)('iit' in dinner and drinking parties. 
They marry among thenisehes (Ui)}', and ddVer from ordinary .Musal- 
mdus ill eschewing b(‘cf and uor-Inphiiig Hindu gods. At the samo 
time they obc'y the hizl and ask him to conduct their marriage and 
funeral services. They are Sunnis of the llanati school, lint are 
seldom religious, and almost never come to the niovcpn'. 'riioy do 
not send their boys tu schot»l, and on tlu- \sdiolc are a lulling claSvS. 

The three classes that come under Service are the I’akhiilis or 
water-carriers, the ILijams or liarbers, and the HJiatyilras or 
cooks. 

PakhRlis, or Water-carriers, found m small numbers at Kaladgi 
and in ono or two other larg(» towns, are said to represc-iit converts 
from the Hindu class of the same name'. Iheir home speech is either 
Kdnareso or Hindiistaiii. The men are middle-sized thin and dark. 
They either shave the head or wc'ar long hair, wear the board short, 
and dress in a Hindu-like turban, a tight waistcoat, and a w'aist- 
clotb or tight trousers reaching the knee. The women, who have 
the same cast of faco as the men, dress in tlie Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their work. Though 
neub and clean both men and women are excessively fond of date- 
palm juice. The men carry water on bullocks’ backs in leather 
bags, selling it from house to house, being paid by monthly wages. 
They are chiefly employed by Miisalmans and Christians. Tho 
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montlily wages paid by a European master, wbo requires the 
wator-inan to give him his full time, vary from IGi^. to £1 4s. 
(Rs.8-12), and by a Musalman master, who shares the water-carrier 
with four or five other families, from 2,s. to 4s. (Rs. l-2j. Though 
hardworking and thrifty, they arc generally badly off and in debt. 
They marry among Ihemselvos only, and f(>rm a separate community 
undc'r a headman th >sen from the richest and most respected 
families, who, with the :ippr<>\ al of the ma jority, is empowered to fine 
any one breaking class rules, 'riio nioiuy collected is spent on a 
dinner or a drinking jiarty. The> differ from ordiiiiiry IMusalmdns in 
eschewing lieef \vor>hip])ing Hindu god-, and kcjoping Hindu festi¬ 
vals. Tliey art' Sunnis of the Haiiafi schen] in name, but arc seldom 
religious or careful to sa> their prayers. Tlie_\ obey the Ldi^i and 
ask him to conduet their marriage and funeral siTvices. They do 
not send their boys lo .-elio(»] and take to no neu pursuits. 

HajaTus, or Harbors, are found in one or two of tlie larger iow'iis. 
Tlic*y are said to riqH'osent converts from tbe Iliudii caste of the 
same name. 'J’lieii bonie buigue is either Kanarese or Hindustani. 
The men arc middle-sizcal ami dark. They slant; the head, wear 
full or sh(;rL boards, and dress in a Hindu-like bead scarf, a tight- 
fitiiug jacket, and a waisidoth. The women, who are middle-sized 
thin olive-coloured and with ri'gular features, dress in the Hindu robe 
and bodice, ajipear in public, and fidd to the Tamily income by serving 
as mid waves. Ntullur n on nor w« ‘len arc; neat or tidy in tb(*ir habits. 
Thoiigli hardworking and thritiy. they are jioorJy clad and badly off. 
TJieir charge for sliaving varii'S irom J^?. tol Those who 

always shave certain families are j>aid yearly by each family 4.s'. to 
8.S'. (Rs.2-4) in cash, wnih occasional gilts of c^irn or cast-olT clothes. 
They marry among thcmst‘ives onl}" and form a se])arato body, but 
have no special orgauizatiou and no bcadman. In manners and 
customs tluy do utit differ from ordinary IVlnsalmans. They arc 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school and are not religions or careful to say 
then* prayers ; they obey and rc.'^pt;cl^ the /rttzi and ask him to 
conduct their cm-emonies. They d(; not send their boys to school, 
and are said to be a falling class 

Slia/tydi'rsi's, or Cooks, are found in small iiimibers in some of tho 
larger towns. They are said to rojiresimt local converts of mixed 
Hindu classes. Only of late years they are said to have taken to 
their present calling of cooking, 'fheir homo tongue is Hindustani. 
Tlie men are tall or middle-sized dark and sturdy. 8ome of them 
shave the head and others wear the hair long; all have full 
beards. The men dress in a 1 urban or headscarf, a waistcoat, and a 
w'aistcloth or tight trousers 'I’lie w’omen, who are either tall or 
middle-sized and dark or ()li\o-coloin'ed, dress in tho Hindu robe 
and bodice, appear in pulilic, and add to tho family income. Both 
men and women are dirty and untidy. They prepare and sell cooked 
bread, pulse, vegetables, and beef. Their customers are generally 
hungry travellers, or destitute and houseless beggars, both Musalmans 
and Hindus of the lower classes as Mhars, Bhangis, and Mangs. 
Tho women generally sell at tho cook shops and the men carry 
their stock in clay vessels in bamboo baskets to the shops where 
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spirits and dato-palm boer arc sold. 'i Uey are hardworking and 
thrifty, but are excessively fond of date-palm beer and spirits, and are 
always poorly clad and badly olT. Though they marry among them- 
seVes only and nominally form a se])arate class, they have no head¬ 
man and no cjisto organization. 1'heir mariners and custom.'* do 
not differ from tho.se of ordinary ^Musalmaris, and in all matters tlicy 
obey the lard. They seldom send their ^'‘ys to .<i*lioc>j 

The three Labouring <‘lasses are. Kanjar.*^ or ]>nultt'i'er.s and rope 
makers, Pendhdras or pony-keopi'iv Jiiel grass-entter-, and Sivaris 
or h inters and day-labourer.s. 

KS/lljarS, or Foulterer.s and J lein]> Hope-maker.'^, found in small 
numbers at Kahidgi, ai‘c said to represent local convert^ of the 
wandering Hindu tri])eof Fardlii'^. Their home tongue is a mixture of 
rough Hindustani Ma]-atin and Kanaresf*. d’lie nu‘n are tall or middle 
sized well-inad(' and dark. Tiieycitlier 'ha\e the liead or wear the 
hair long, a full or short, beard, and <lre-vs in a Hmdu-like turban, a 
tight-fitting jacket, and a wai.steloil] 'J’lieir wcanen, whr» are either 
tall or middle sized linn and dark or oli\e-skmned with regular 
features, dress in the Jliiidu robe and bodiee They ap]>ear in publie, 
and are hardworking and thrifty but very dirty. They kee]) and 
sell hens and eggs, make heui]) ropes, and earn (heir living as servants 
and labourers. Though hardworking and thrifty, the'y are much 
given to intoxictiting drug.s and liquor and are pooidy clad and badly 
off. They form a separat e efuiimuiiity and liave a well oj’ganized body 
under a headman or rlun(</ln(rt\ who i'^ generally (diosen from the 
best families. AVitli the ajiproval of the majority the headman has 
power to fine any one breaking ca.sto rul(‘.‘<. The money collected is 
spent in dinner and drinking jiartio.s. They marry among them¬ 
selves only, but in every resp(*(*t obey and resfiect the far.!. Tliey are 
8unnis of the Jlaiiafi school in name, but. know little of thoir religion 
and are said sometimes to wtirsliip and pay vows to Hindu gods. 
They do not send their boys to .school. 

Fendha'ra'S, or (irass-cutlers, locally derived irom prndh a 
bundle of gra.s^ are found in small numfiers at Kaladgi and 
]hi,galkot. d’liey are said to re])resei)t converts fi-om mixed Hindu 
classes. During the early years of the niiu'teenth century the 
Porrdharas spread over tlie greater jiart of India in large bodies, 
plundering burning and toi-turing without pity, 'i’hey have a 
strain of Upper Indian blood. Tlieir home tongue is a mixture of 
rough Ilindustiini Miilvi and ^lariithi. The men are tall strong 
well-built and dark. They either shave the head or wear the hair 
long, wear the beard full and long, and dress in a dirty turban care¬ 
lessly wound round the head like a Hindu turban, a tight-litting 
jacket, and a waistcloth. The w’omen, w ho like the men are tall 
strong and dark, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice and appear in 
public. They are hard working and thrifty but are not sober. During 
the fair months they go about in w’aste lands, gathering fuel which 
they carry to the towns for sale, and during the moonsoon they 
cut and sell grass. The men keep ponies and work as servants 
and labourers. They are hardworking but are excessively fond of 
liquor. Both men and women aro dirty in their habits, poorly clad, 
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and badly off. Tlioy marry among themselves only, and have a well 
organized body. Tlicy settle their disputes at class meetings under 
a headman or jamddtty chosen fi’om among their number, who, 
with the ajiproval of the majority, has power to fine any one breaking 
class rules. 'I’hoy respect the hizi and ask him to conduct their 
marriage* and funeral sorvicos. 'I'hey differ from ordinary Musalniflns in 
eschewing beef,worslnppingllindii gods,andkeopingHindu festivals. 
They have a special belief in the go<ldess Yellanima in whose honour 
they have huilt a temple at Kaladgi. I^he ttunplo is opened every 
year and spt‘Cial devotions are paid to the idol. 'J'lieyare 8imnis of 
the Hanafi school in iiauio, but few of them arc religious or careful 
to say their prayers. Some t»f them have of late begun to send their 
boys to school. 

Siva ris are found in one or two families at Kaladgi only, and arc 
said to re])]*(‘seiit converts in >m tin* 11 indii trilie ol Shikaris. Tl’hey are 
said to have come from Akalkot in Shok-ipur. 'rhey spi.ak Hindustani 
with a mixture of Manithiand Kanarese. 'Pho men arc middle-sized 
and dark. 1'hey shave the head, wear a lull beard, and dress in a 
Hindu turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a. waistcloth. Their 
women, ^\ho have the same cii'^t of face as the men, dross in the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in ]nib]ie, and add to the family income 
by selling fuel and working as labourers. iSeitheruien nor woinon 
are Ti(*at or clean in flu'ir habits. The men are hardworking and 
thrifty, vorkiiig as servants ami labuiner.s, bn^ arc (‘xcessively fond 
of liejuor and arc badly off. Tliey associate nith the Kakars an»l 
Pendhanls, ])ul do not marry with any class except their own. They 
have no special organization, and in their manners and customs differ 
lit.tle from ordinary Mnsahmins. TlK*y are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
scli(»ol, hut are seldom r(*ligious or careful to say t.lu'ir prayers. They 
obey and rcsjieet the but do not send thi*ir boys to school. 

Tlie three Musicians arc Kashans or Dancing girls and courtezans, 
Nakarchis or horse kottle-drummors, and 1'aschis or kettle-drum¬ 
mers. 

Kasbans, also called N.-likans, form a community of about a 
hundred at ikigalkot, and are found in smaller numbers at Kaladgi 
and Jiijapiir. Th(*y do not claim to belong to any of the general Musal- 
man classes, and arc said to represent local converts from mixed 
Hindu castes who bc'came Musa 1 mans when they either loft or 
were driven from their own caste. Tht‘y have no common peculiarity 
of feature or form. Their home spc-ech is either Hindustani or 
Kanarese. 'J’hoy dress in the Hindu rolio and bodice. All wear 
shoes which is tlu* chief ])(>int of dilTeieiice between the dress of 
a Kashan and of a private Avomaii ^Phey also wear loose bell anklets, 
known as had as, by whose tinkling they measure their steps. Singing 
and dancing or prostitution, or the three together form the chief 
part of their profession. Some of them arc said to be good singers. 
Chiefly through the depressed condition of the people since tbo 
famine of 187G-77, the Kasbans have fallen into great poverty. 
They are tidy and cleanly, but proverbially crafty, faithless, 
and fond of pleasure, liquor, aud intrigue. They look out for 
houseless and destitute women, or buy young girls of poor 
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Hindu families. When a girl comes of age the mistress 
always tries to secure a protector for her who will pay £5 to £10 
(Rs. 60-100). To the amount given by the protector the mistress 
adds something, and a gr(*at ceremony with dancing and dinner 
parties is held. After the dinner mittsi or black tooth powder is 
rubbed on the girl’s teeth, and sho is froo to pr^lc•ti‘^e as a dancing girl. 
Though Musalmdus in name they have little idea of their religion. 
They grieve during the ten da>s of Muh.uTam, cease 'com unlawful 
earnings, and with iiiiieli faith worship the hser oi ila^saln and 
Hussain. They bring up tlunr daughters tf> their 'avi) professi(m, 
but neither their sons iioi* tlieir son’s wives. 

Naka'rchiS, or Horse Kettle-dmmmers, said to re]>re.s(‘nt converts 
of the Hindu class of the same name are found in ^inall numbers 
in some of the larger towns. ’Phe men an* tall or mu Idle-sized 
and dark or ohve-eoloiired. Tlie 3 ^ shave tin* head, wear the beard 
short or full, and dre>*- in a lliiidii'Iike turban, a shirt or a jacket., 
and a waistcloth. 'Phe women haw the >an\e ca-i of fact* as 
the men, and wear tin; Hindu robe and Ixxlice Tkev appear 
in puldic, but do not add arivtliiiig to the bimilv income. Those 
who have remained ketlle-driimmers an* not well-to-do. Init biung 
hardworking, thrift)' and s(,l)er, tlnw irct on ucll a^ lin^bandmcn, 
messengers, and eousbdd('s "Plio^ {‘<nn a ^(‘paiatc community 
marrying among tlieiu.selvc"- only. Thc^' differ from urdinarv 
Miisalindns in abstaimng from beef and in olTeriiie* \o\\^ to and 
worshipping Hindu go<{s At the saim* tunc tlicv obe\ rlic /.•'/:< and 
employ him to conduct all their ceremonie*'. Phe\ an Sum is of 
the Hanafi school, but are not n'lignouh or careful to tleur 

prayers, ddiey do not .semd then bo^-s to •.ehool, aud me :said to l^e 
a falling class. 

Ta'SClliS, or Kcrtlc-drummt‘r.*^, fouml in sra ill nnlnber^ in almost 
all large towns ai-e said to rejiiv>cut local converts ot iihxcmI fh'.dn 
castes. Their hoim* toiigiuMs either Ktluareso or Hiiidiistani. Tlic 
men arc tall nr niiddh*-s]zed and dark (jr oli\e-coloiired T'lev 
shave the head, wear tin* beard full or short, and di\'»s in a Hindu- 
like turban, a waistcotit, ami a, wai'^tclotb. 'Phe women mv like 
the mou in aj)[)earaiice an'i wear llie Hindu n»be and b mIi. p. 
They appearin public but add nntiniig to the hmidv ineome Piiere 
is little demand for their scr\ice> aud many have takc’i to laOour 
or tillage. Both im'ii and women are neat and clean. Tii>)nj^'i liard- 
working and thrift)', the)" are badly otf. 'Phey form a 'separate 
community and marry among liiemsclves only. Tiicv ha\e no 
special organization, and in mauuers and cu.'5tom» do iio<^ ditlcr tioin 
ordinary Musalmans. They obey and respect I lie /id::/. Tiiev aie 
Sunnis of the Hanafi sehcml, but are not religious m* careful to say 
their prayers. They do not send their boys to schoid, and are said 
to be a falling class. 

Christians, nmubenug 107, include two divisions Native Pro- 
testa..ts and Ntitive Roirian Catholics. 01 these Native Prot *stants 
numbered 146 (males 9d, females 5;l), and Native Roman Catholics 21 
(males 11, females 10). Nativb Protestants are found chiefly in 
Baddmi. They are converts made by missionaries belonging to the 
r.877-- 
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Basel Evanp^elical Mission Before tlieir conversion iiiosi of tliem 
were either Lingdyat weavers or Mhdrs. Their home tongue is Kdna- 
rese. They have no divisions, and they eat together and intermarry. 
Thev live in one-storeyed house's with flat or tiled roofs. Their daily 
food is rice, millet bread, pulse, vog(*tables, and fleshy and their 
holiday dishes are sweet (vikes made* of wheat-flour pulse and sugar. 
They are suhjeet to the Bas(‘] IMission, and in their dress customs 
and religious rites do not dilTei* from the Native Protestant Chris¬ 
tians of Belgauiii and Dharwiir Tliey send their boys and girls to 
school and are a rismq cla.^s. Native Homan Ca'I'Kolics are found 
in Hadami and Kilgnlkot. They s])e:ik Kdnarese 'riiey live in flat- 
roofed houpofi Their daily foc^d is nee. millet bn'jid, pulse, vege¬ 
tables, and flesh. On holidays tliey (‘at swod cakes. They are 
Bpecially fond of hot and sour di<ht‘s The in(*n keoj) the to]>-knot 
and dr(‘ss in a wnistelotii, a shoiildi'n'loth, and shoes or sandals, and 
the Avonien in a rolie without ]>aMng tlu‘ skirt back betwe^en their 
f(‘et. Hi.th the iiien and wonu'u nre lu'at and clean in their dress. 
They ar(‘i( llgllJl^^ and are subiHct to tlu' pirisdietion of the Arch- 
bisho]) C'f (b.ta Tluir CM'-tonis and r«*ligiou^ rites do not differ 
from ilios(' of the Jtoinan (’'itliMhe-* of Kaiinra 'l'lH‘y send their 
boys to school, tako to no now ]inr^uit->, and two a sieaily class 
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Ah regards stn'iigtli tlie Ihjapui I.indliohlejeotuo in the lollow- 
nig order. LiiigayuN, Kiiriihnrs, l^nddiF, Mu^ialinaiis, ^tliars, 
Md-ngs, Urahiujin^, Marat ha^, Liainaus, and Vadars The houses of 
poor htislKiudiuen Jiave mud rvoK and "tune or In’iek walls with one 
or tw(t rooms and alim*''! al^aws a otttle shed attached. Wcdl- 
io-do husbandmen liV(; ni the lietlirs.iri of hous..-, Imdt of .stone and 
mortar or burnt briek^, somotnneo ^Mth an upper storc-y and with 
a whitewashed imid-roof. 'IhleJ rools an-rare, jiart ly liocaiiso the 
people do not like tiled roc>fs, Imt chndly beeauso tde-«i are ditfioult 
to get’, as villam' potteiv <lo not Umov how to niako thorn, flowever 
poor he may be a Jiusliamln .in has a brass pt.t and a plafo and one 
or two wooden eots. 'I'lieir tarm stoede gmu rally iiu-lmh's a plough 
with one or two pains of bulhx’ks, a seetl drill, :i harrow, one or 
two reaping hooks and weeder.s, an iron crowdiar, ahoo,aud a hatchet. 
Since the 1876-77 faunnethey generally keep one ye.ar’s supply of 
food grain in store, and the wadl-tu-do store as much as two-tifths of a 
ton to twenty tons ( 2 - lOu lihcanhs). llrahman, Liiiiifay.ir, and R.addi 
husbandmen are generally sober, orderly, edean, relig’ious, and, since 
the 1876-77 famine, thrifty. As a class few^ of them are sUilful. They 
dislike change and have no special apf)hnnces. In addition to what 
they make from their fiidds landholders add perhaps a fourth to an 
eighth from cart driving, dairy produce, spinning, cotton ginning, 
blanket weaving, wool selling, labouring, or fowl rearing. Hardly 
any addition is made from hunting, fishing, or snaring. On a rough 
estimate thirty to fifty per cent of the cultivators are in debt. The 
chief causes of indebtedness are marriage and other ceremonies and 
had seasons. Many stand in need of advances for seed for which they 
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have to pay at twenty-live to thirty per cent interest calculated on 
the market price of the seed at the time it w.as advanced. The 
1^70-77 famine has caused a considerable iucreaso of thrift among 
tin* laii(l)n>ldeis and a giviuing unwillingness to part with land. 

Th(‘ soiK belong to I wo main classes, the black or yen’/Jmmi (K.) 
and the o'd called mm-aft or viuttali (K.) B}'far tlio greatest part of 

tlieepeii CMimtry, vriitllKT tlu‘ siirfaci' rock is trap or gneiss, consists 
c*f the black gninnd or yrri Ithnmi which is geologically the mins of 
rock clianycil b\ the addition (d organic mailer. The black soil has 
great inui^ture-holdmg ]>ower and when iiiiinixed with any foreign 
matter is so clayey as t-o bo abn(‘st im]);nsable in Ibe rainy season, 
while in the hot weather it ga])es in do^'p li.sMu-es through which 
the fertilizing air pnss('? sonietinic-s nunv than six b'Ot below the 
siirfaei' 'J'hi* first heavy rains bear th(' sun-dried surface film 
into the tis^nres so that without any Inlionr the tipjier liiyt'r of earth 
IS Tear b\ \e.Mr jiartly renewed The best black soil overlies either 
sandstone, clay por]>liyry, or iel.s]iar at a de])th of six to thirty 
lef‘t The‘^aIt in tie* nob dec }> l/!ack soil of tlie Don ^aIIey is 
ij..unshiL'g t<* SOUK' Lrf‘j>s, ]«irticnlarly to wln'at, and through 
Its prr.perly ol absorbing moisluie i^ beneficial toallcrojis. The 
nchm'ss (d the Don valii \, the granary of Bijapwr, is ])roverbial.' 
The soil wants plfnighing only once in tlince or four years; a single 
heavy fail of rain n-v en agli to give a bur i‘io]), and in the years 
wliL'ii tli('<*i-(/p'< of tin; coiiiifi\ louiid ntt(‘rl\ tail the Don valley 
gives scuue return *' Occasionally lUi the banks ol fJie Krishna aiifl 
the Billina viicie the under-Ia^er is a gray clay slate, or where it is 
charged with imiriale of soda <n- natron, the black soil is of the worst 
quality', 'i’lie chief fault in tins sod, which is known as htral (K.), is 
tluit watiM* seems to ])ass tliroiigh it wit horn wetting it. It bears 
seldom except in rare scason-vof siicliunusual wcanossthatthu cropsoii 
other soils are destroNod. When, as in parts of Badiiini and Hungimd, 
black soil IS mixed willi gra\el,]»ar»iciihirly w it h lime g'raved, and when 
the layer of oai t h is .diallow, it is callod ( K ). Tins is a poor soil 

which requires much manuie in parts of Bjuiaini shallow liods of 
tins soil are much injured by an uudca-lying alluvial limestone, 
which, especially in wet s<*asoijs, destroy.s the crojis. VVIioii it is mixed 
with alluvial sod left by ovc*rflowing streams the lilack soil turns 
to brown or mnsnhn (K.; and t his is of g'resiter riciiness than the bla(*k. 
A brown soil found at tiic skirts oi ridges and uplands coloured 
by irou-i)oaruig gravel or garaaii (I\ ) is much loss rich than the 
alluvial brown. The rod sandy mould callt'd tuttsoh or mustUi which 
is chiefly found near the sandstone hills of Badami, Bagalkot, and 
Hunguud, is generally poor thougli under manure and a proper 
system of tillage it yields fair (Tops. Red soils yield only the early 
rain or inungdri (K.) crops, as thty do not hold moisture and after 


1 Of tho richness of tlu* Don valley llio Hiiidiistdiii saying is : Dow pike koit 
khdigaj Don nt pike kon hhdvja ; the Mardtlii saying is. Jar pikel Don, tar khail konj 
napikel Don, tar khad kon, h(»lh mean, If the Don bears crops who can eat (them); if 
the Don bears no crops who can eat ’ The Kdnare.sc sayings arc : Donella belidare, 
onellajola, If the Don crops arc* good every lane is ajvdri field, and BclaJarc Donu 
bfUWn oni. If the crops come up it h the Don ; if not it la a load, 
if Pom f^ov, Scl CaIX. o. 
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tbc raiu ceases are not suited for the ^^rowth of any crop. On the 
other hand, black soils are well suited for the late or hinguri (K.) 
crops, but early crops do not succeed owing to the uncertain fall 
of rain. In 1820 as th(*y bore pulses and the red jvdri which was the 
staple article of food and sui)};]ied fodder for the cattle, patches of 
red soil near villages were highly valued and e\ery husljandrnan 
tried to havcj a sliare ni‘ thein.^ Since 1820 ih^'.e -ed soil patches 
seem to havelust their sjieeial valiu. Tin trap eoiintrv to tlie north of 
the district consists of loll<i‘ sui’lling downs separa-fed by narrow belts 
of h'ght brown or black soil. J Jie.'ie bells are rich along the river bods, 
and gradually grow shallower and ])o.u*er towards^ tin* skirts ami 
underslopes of th(‘ iiilerveiiiiiL*- uplands. Intlieslopi s tin' soil is^iftcu 
not a foot deep and niaiiN jiatcln*.', of M>d aro sep.-u-affd by hundreds 
and thousands (>t yards o( nakial ruek. Within tlie trap rc'gioii all 
hills and iinaralile u])land^ are ban* <.f tre*-.^ cvtii of bu>lies. 

Of an area of o7.S4 s^piart' iinles or o,b7o,2bl aert'>, ‘'l,o0b,.S20 
acres or 97'b9 ])(*!• nuit ha\(‘ Ixsui siir\e>ed in dt‘taii Of these 
89(^1:18 acres or 11 02 ]ier cent are the land o\ alienateil villages 
According to the revenue survey tin* rest contain^ 2,Sol.037 acres 
or 89'29 per cent of arahh' land , lu7,2Gd a^•l\‘^ (»r d 9S ]>er cent of 
unarable; 8 aen's of gra^s or I,nmn ; I 10,281 acres or 1*37 pei* cent 
of forest ; and 9 1,908 aere^ «.r 2 90 per cent of Mllag-e sites, roads, 
and riverbeds. Of llio 2,s:)l,937 acre- of arabh* land in Oovi^rnnieut 
village.s 68-1,4:32 aere.*^ or 2 1-00 ]u‘r rent are alieTiate<l Jn 1^82-S:3 
of the whole a,rable area id’ 2,8 jJ ,(*37 ;.c*re'.^ J, I9'b70l- acres (>r 8<i*20 
pt^r cent were occupied 

According to th(‘ lS82-Sd riMurns th** farm stock included 9809 
carts, 50,910 ploughs^ 2()1,7')2 bullocks, 101,948 cows, 23,790 hc- 
bnffaloes, 07,12:3 she-bulTaloes, 8303 horsi's iiielndiug marcs and 
foals, :301,518 sliccp and goats, and -1920 as.se.s. 'j'ho details arc* 
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A large holding varies from 300 to :300 acres, a middle holding 
from two hundred to fifty acres, and a small holding from fifty to 
twenty-five acres. In 1882-83, including aliouatod lands in 
Goi'jrnmont villages, the total number of holdings was 05,452 with 
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ail tivora^^c area of uS*10 aoros. Of tho wJiolc nauibor of holdings 
21)2b w(‘rc i)f not inoro than five acres, G258 were of five to ten acres, 
17,429 of ten to twenty acres, 11,519 of twenty to thirty acres, 8992 
of tliirly to forty acres, (>085 of forty to fifty acres, 8557 of fifty to a 
hundred acres, 2 l.0(> of 100 to 20U acres, 384 of 200 to 300 acres, 
131 of 300 to 100 acr(‘s, and 152 above lOt)acres. f)f holdings above 
*JO0acres forty-niiKMNere in Ibjapur, tlnrry-two in Ilagevildi, twenty' 
two III ]higjdkc»t, fourteen each in indi and Siiulgi, ten in llungund, 
^cv(‘ll in Mnddcbilial, and four in Jhidanii. 3'hc details are 
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'Flic o<’cii])unt^ wlc) havi' lioldings ■>{ over 100 acrc^^ are ^Marathius 
Ibiddiv, Lnigavn{>, Kiiniliar^ K.tbiinroi-'v, ('Idi.itris, Ti'lis, llrahmans, 
CJu|ars, daius, Mliars and M.ing^, Iranian-, rn'rads, ;md Musidmana. 
As a ride the lariifc lioldiiitrs arc till(‘d 03^ tJie occupants, in a few 
cases they are sublet 

A pair of bullocks can jilougli in a day one acre of dry-crop land, 
half an acre of a’ardcai land, and tlircc-(|iiai*ters of an acre of rice 
land. With one ]nilr of bullocks a Imslraiulman can till sixteen to 
thirty acres ol dry-cro]) laud, bui acii*8 of garden land, and twelve 
to sixteen acres ol rice land 

The chief field tools^ ai-e t he ]>ioiigh, which is of two kinds the heavy 
OYncijali (K.) and tlie light or rani I (K.), the heavy hoc or uhhukunti, 
(K.) the light hoc or yadl (K.), the seed-drill or hurgi (K.), and the 


* Fioni iiialciials supplied t)> K.io Salieb ^'.^rAyan C'liintAinaJti HouuiUj MiiiulAtclAr 
oi liiiapur. 
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rake or rdgol. In their use and make these field tools are generally 
the same as the Belgaum field tools of which a detailed description 
is given in the Belgaum Statistical Acconnh Both the heavy or 
negali find the light or ranti plough is a thick hdhhal log shaped by 
the village carpenter, with its lower end curving forward at an obtuse 
angle from the main block. 'Fho share, which is an iron blade one and 
a half feet long])y three to four inches broad and four to twelve 
pounds in weight, is lot into a snck‘*t and fixtal by - movable iron 
ring to the wooden point Ix^yond whieli i1 j-irs aliout -.ix inches. ^J’he 
handle is fixed to the block by a thick ro])c ji.ismmI ab'Ugtlie beam 
and tied to the yoke, so th.it the .■^Lrain <*rdiMUght hrjiccs the dilTor- 
ent I'arts of the plough. 'I'lir light jilouirh is di*an ii liy two bulktcks 
and the heavy plough by eiLdii bullock-. Oncnuin guides tlu- lieavy 
plough and a boy dnvi's tlie l)ullock.•^ ^itting^on tfic yoke. The sliare 
of an cight-hnllock ])longh p.is.^t.*-^ nhout nine inches into t he ground, 
of a four-bullock plough about four inclu*^, and <4 a two-bullock 
plough about two iuche>. A ])lougli drawn b^' eight bullocks costs 
.£f3 (Ks. 30), one drawn by fr)ur bnllock.s .about 11 Kb. Abs I.")), ami one 
drawn by two bullocks ;il)out H.n*. (U.s. 7) A jilough l.asts two years. 
The heavy hoe or itLl Uennii, a hdhhnl Ikhiu livi‘ feet long 
and one foot broad with an iron ]»lade four feet long l>y four iuclies 
broad running bori/.ontally along its length and ."UpporUMl by two 
wooden staj\s one and a h.ilf feet long which arc' fixed in the beam 
about six inches from c.ach end. Tln> heain is joinc'd to the* yoke by 
two small boJiTiis or rafh'r.s iiboui eight fec't long I’hc' lioavy hoe is 
drawn by two to ('ight Imlloc'ks and is mi made* that by Ic'iigthening 
or shortening the rope the bliule several inchc's under the 

ground or merely sc*rnpc's the' vurlac-c'. It is usc'd for loosening tlie 
ground, covering the ^c'ed, bii'.akmg cloiK, and ujirooting sbrubs 
and weeds. Wlieii more* than foui bulloc-k.s are yoki'cl, oiu' man 
drives tlie lir.st four bulloc ks and a .second drive's tlie rest An 
eight-bullock ]ieav\ hoe or uhki-Lunt't *'c*>t.'^ 12 2S), a four- 

bullock lioe Tl 8.s‘. flu. 14), and a t^^^»-l>ullnc'k lu'cS.-s (lU 1). The 
chief partV t»f the* lieavy hoc* last sevc*n or C'lght yc*ar-. 'Fhe small 
part.s want yearly rc'pair. The* snudl lioc'or ijadi cou^.i-r-. of a hiihhnl 
beam two and a quarter fc'et hiiigby '-ix iiu'hes broad, with ttvo .stays 
like the litnivy hoe lii tlie lower ('ud of c'acdi stay a lilade of iron 
about six inches Icmg i.s fixed hon/.ontally to the lic'ani. 'riu* two 
blades from the two slays fall in a line* leaMiig an o]H'n space three 
or four inches long iu the middle. Tlie beam i-. joined to the yoke 
by two small rafters eacdi about nnu* feet long. 'Fwo such hues are 
generally fastened to one \ok(* and are drawn by a ])alr of bnllock.s 
driven by two nu'ii. 'Fho hoe is uschI for elearing the land of gr;iss 
and wecids between the row.s of a growing crop, and also for 
loosening the surface. 1’lie siiudl hoe or //ueZ/ costs f)s. f Ks 4J). 
The seed-drill or /ciirgi is a block of Jnihhul wood four to five feet long 
by one foot broad with three to four scpiare prongs sc't into it at right 
angles. Into eac'li prong is fixed a hollow bamboo about three feet 
lon^ and one inch iu diameter. These meet at the top in a wooden 
cup. Into tills cup, which is about six inches in diameter and is 
bored with holes, the driver keeps steadily pouring seed which passes 
through the bamboo tubes mid })roiig.s into a neat furrow cut in front 
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of each tube by the sharelike iron tip of the prong. The block of wood 
is joined to tho yoke by two small beams or rafters about eight feet 
long. The seed-drill never requires more than two bullocks. It 
is made by the village carpenter and is used in sowing all kinds 
of grain except rice. It costs about Os. (Rs. 3). Except the beams, 
prongs, and iron tips, which should be replaced every year, tho seed- 
drill lasts seven or eight years. 'J’lio rake or nvjol consists of a piece 
of black wood about one and ahalf fi^et long with seven to nine teeth 
and a bamboo handle four to five feet long. It is used for gathering 
straw and costs about "la. (Re. 1). It lasts ('ight or ten years. 
Bo.sidos those field tools there ;ire the liladed pickaxe or hyadtjii for 
cutting shrubs and plants costing 2.v. (Rc.l), tho pickaxe or gndali 
for digging costing 1.^. (Ue. 1), the reaping sickle or liudcjol costing 
1.S-. 3(/. (10 os ), the wooding sickle or I'liurpi costing 9d. (6 os.), tho 
axe or lodli costing l.v. Sd (10 aa.)^ the spade or sanaki costing 9<i. 

and the ImUi n wooden ti-ipod for the winnower to sit 

on costing la. ini (Its. 1-}^). 

With scant y and nnoertaiii r.'iinfall and few irrigation works tho 
district suflVrs from ])(*riodleal want «>f water. The reason why so 
fi'W irrigation arc found in a (ll^^rict which stands so much 

in want (*f irrigation i^tli.it there are almost no sites suitable for 
such small works as ari* wntlnn llu' means v.)r th(' p(*o])le. In Jndi, 
Bijapiir, and Hilgaik,,t a large area close t(t the villages is watered 
from w’eIN and ^mall >trca.ms In IS8I-SJ, (‘^( hiding wells, thirty- 
tw’o iiTigation work.'- wafiTing 1371 acres yielded a consolidated 
yearly r(W’eune of £4(11 (Us. 4bl()) of which the irrigation share is 
seventy-eight ]) 0 r eenl or about .£300 (lls 3000) or an average 
acre nite of 3d. (Its 2^-). Of tin' thirty-two irrigation works 
sevent('(‘n, or one wmk for OMuy 338 siiuari' miles, are repaired by 
the Public AV^oiks Dcq^irtiiient and tlic remaining fifteen, which 
are classed as temporary, are maintained by tho poOplc. Of 355 
rcscrvrnrs and ponds lO."! ari* in Badami, sixty^-eight each in 
Bagalkot and llungund, forty-seven in Bagt'vadi, forty-one in 
Bijflpui-, twelve in J\'lnddel>i]ia}, ten in Sindgi, and four in Indi. 
I^ho Avater of only tiiteen of tlie.-e rijservoirs is used for irrigation. 
Of these fiftcon, one at Sirur in Hagaikot waters eighteen acres of 
land and yields a consolidated a^.>.essnK*iit of .£4 O.s*. (Rs. 43). The 
remaining fourteen rt'.servoirs arc at Banshankari, Tolachkod, 
Govanki, Kciulur, Nandikeshvar, and Nhlgund, and two each at 
Parvati and Mhmsjigar all in Badami, at Karnatgi and Mamdapur in 
Bijapur, and at Incligcri in Jndi. The Banshankari lake about three 
miles sontli-east of Badami, formerly kimwn as Ilarishchandra Tirth, 
i.s believed to have bivn bnilt some two hundred years ago by two 
rlains Shaiiker.shet and Chandrasbet. Jt has solid masonry retaining 
walls on four .sides and three sluices on the ea.st It is 3G2 feet 
square and has a greatest depth of twenty-five feet. It is supplied 
by a perpetual spring which vises in a swamp about a mile above 
the lake. The same spring also supplies the Tolachkod reservoir 
which is a weir across a stream at Banshankari. In the hot weather, 
even after a bad monsoon, this spring runs over two and a half cubic 
feet the second. Its water is used in raising garden crops in about 
twenty acres of land. Tho Govanki reservoir about six miles and 
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the Nandikeshvar reservoir about seven miles eafit of Badaun are 
also fed from unfailing springs in the sandstone rocks, llie Kondur 
reservoir about six miles north of B^ldaini, said to have been built 
before the Muliainmadan conquest, has a catchment rn’oa of 
twenty-two square miles. When full its .n'ea is acres and it lius a 
greatest depth of twelve feet, 'riie wat(‘r never dries and is used in 
watering 125 acres of land. Plans and estimates have been (1881 -82) 
submitted for raising the waste (‘scape level and the dam and 
strengthening the weir. The Nilgund reserviur, aljoiit ten miles 
west of Bd-dami, when full lias an area fif 2d0 aeivs bul has hitherto 
been little used for in*igation In 1882-8^ the reservoir was 
improved and repair(*d ami llie area under coininaml increas(‘d to fl47 
acres. At Parvati, twelve north-east of Badann, are two 

reservoirs a largo and a smaller. 'Flie smaller has boon ri'paired by 
stopping leaks and improved by raising the waste weir 2 14 feet, 
thus increasing the capacity from twent y f o tw(‘ui y-nine million cubic 
feet Tho are.a waien'd by these reservoirs i'v s(‘venty-uine acres. 
At Timsagar twelve miles north of Bsidami are (wo small reservoirs 
holding water only during tlui monsoon. At Kanialgi twelve miles 
east of Bijjtpur is a reservoir said to have been built about 1620 
by Ibrahim Adil 8liali TI. (he fifth Add Shdhi king of Bijapur 
(1580-1020) It was intended as a pleasure r(\sorl. with garden and 
water pavilhms wliicdi are now in ruins. Its natural catrlirnent area 
is small, but it was increased by a eatclewater drain wlneb has 
been breached and ns tin* rescTvoir is on a stream whieli would 
be the waste (dianuel from the jiroposeil Hon reservoir, the 
restoration and iin])rove.mi‘iit of t Ins work are in abeyance. When 
full, tho reservoir cov(‘rs seventy and waters fifty-six acres. At 
Maindapur in Bijapur an* two lak<*s or reservoirs called for distinction 
the Great and the Small.' As shown by a Persian nis(Tiption cut 
in stone both weiv built at a cost of al>ont 121,250 (50,000 
by Sultan Afuliamnia-d (l(>2(i-l()50) of Bipipur iii a.d. lOdo.^ Both 
reservoirs are formed by earthen dams faced on the water side by 
strong well built stone walls, damming two stn'ams, at a place 
where a small giieissie and sandstone ndier has formed most 
favourable sites. The large reservoir is probably tho largest (wisting 
reservoir in the Presidency, of native coustruction. W hen full its 
surface area is 86 f acres or I J square miles. 1’lie dam is 2662 feet 
long, or just over half a mile, and its greatest height is twenty-seven 
feet nine inches. The escape for surplus water is cut in the hard 
quartzite rock. It has several outlets for irrigatu-m each eonsisting 
of a series of round lioh^s eut in stone at ditferent levels closed by 
wooden plugs in the usual native method. These holes communicate 
with masonry culverts through tho earthen dam. Some of thes(^ 
outlets, which arc no brngin* ns(*d and arc a source of leakage, ar(3 
b^ing permanently closed. The rest are being fitted with 
niodorn sluice gates worked from tlic top of the dam by a screw. 
This work is in hand aud will be eoiujifeted before June 1884. 
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Except in seasons of iinn.siuil droiiglit the water in this reservoir lasts 
throngliouL the year. 'J’he smaller lake to the east of the largo 
lake whoTi iUll h.*is a surface ai'(‘a of 128 acres and a greatest depth 
of twelve feet. 1'lie length of the dam is 1180 feet. The reservoir 
gonor.Miiy ilries ni ^larch or A])ril and grain is sown in the bed. 
The jo’ea ^^atl‘red by these two reservoirs is about 074 acres. It 
yields a yearly eon-^nhdated land and water revenue of £278 8^f. 
'(R« 2781) Tliis includes the area lujhl by free holders or 
tnonuhh's. The area of tlio (xosernment lands is 4.88 acres and 
the consolidated yearly revenue is .LI77 (Ks. 1770). The old 
records show a much heavier rate of assessment before the reservoirs 
wore taken nvm* by the Ibighsli (.lovtamment. in 18 IS, which was 
]m)l)ablv liable tf> rmuission in bad years. 1'ho average aero rate 
IS m>w‘'8v (Its d) Of L177 l/70), Ll.VJ (Hs. 1520) or Is. 

(Rs. 8^) the acre would rojiresont the watca- share and £25 (Rs. 250) 
or li*. (S u.s-) the aere the Land share Exeejit in occasional years 
of niinsually good rainfall both ol these le-^ervoirs are of larger 
capacity than their catehmeni works .si'rve to till. At Jnchgeri in 
Indi, Ji stream wa^' damiiKMl by a solid masonry wall. The work 
oi damming was begun in 1 m 5(5 hy the i\‘vemio departmont and 
tinished in 18")7 by the public works ileparlniout. The lake has a 
aluici' gate and watiMoiirscs for It'adiiig the water to tlio 
neighbouring iiclds In 1871 the wull was bri'ached by a heavy 
flood and the woi k 1 ;s iir>l .since b<H*n nstai for iiMugation. In 
Hungfmid about .si\ry-scven aiTOs Kind .ari'‘ Avatorod by streams 
which draw' their supj)1\ from a fe(‘der of the Krishtia winch has 
a good (*(tld Aseatlier flow dm'ived irom the gr.iuilo hills of the 
Nizjuids country 

According to flu' < \»Ilccjor’s rcdiirn for 18S2-88 there Avero in all 
6119 w'ells of whicli 8575 were witIi slops and 2541 Avere Avithont 
steps. Ol t)l 19 AAolls, 5 Avith .vtt‘p> and 5(i(> Avitliont steps Avore 
in Indi ; 7^s9 avhIi .“-.tc'iis and il>r» without stejis ancti' in Sindgi; 41() 
wdth Steps and RJl without slops were in Muddebdnil ; 410 witli 
steps and 122 w ithout -tc]»s AAoroin Ibjapnr; 7(K) with steps iind 207 
withtmt stop^ wen* m Rag,_.\inb , 101 svilli ,sti‘]>sand 211 witlioiit .steps 
Avere in Bae.jlkot,; 298 witli stops and 885 wn'thoiil, stejis were in 
Badami; and 2li7 aa ith .step'^ and 2>»0 without st(‘j»s wann* in LInngund. 
The average depth (d’ avcIIs i -it went \ b‘cl in indi, thirty feet in 
Siudgi, thirty to thirtN -ti\a^ feet in Mmldobihal, fviri y feet in Bijiipnr, 
forty to Mxty iect in Biigeviidi, sevont.y-tive to a linmlred foot in 
Bagalkot, thirty feet in Badaiin, and eleven to forty-tAVu feet in 
HunguTid. Widls built ou all four sido.s witli stone and mortar, 
generally large enough lor tAVo (»r three h‘alher-liags to AVork at a time, 
cost about £500 (]?s. 5000) ami are i-arely built solely for watering. 
Weils with one bide of built .stoni‘ masonry and tliree sides faced 
witli dry stoiK' inasonry, co^t £100 to £800 (Rs. 1000-8000), and 
Avells tAveiily or tliirty ff‘et deep and the same in diameter, without 
masonry except on 1h(‘ side where tlie leather-bag Avorks, where 
a wall either of dry stoni* or stone and mortar is built to support 
the lifting frame, cost £20 to £40 (Rs. 200-400). The 1870-77 
famine gave a considerable impulse to well sinking as fodder was so 
scarce that many Avells w'ere dug simply fuj- watering jvuri for 
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fodder. Most of those famine wells were temporary holes dug 
in the ground with a wooden frame on one side with vvhieh to raise 
the water. By these wells the total irrigated area of the district 
was (1878) raised from 9000 acres to 18,007 acres. For garden 
tillage water is raised from wells by a mot or Icatlicr- bag. The bag 
is live and a half feci in dianiotor with a h5a1.bcr tnmk throe and a 
half feet long and one and a half feet in diauift^n* n,tta(‘h('(l to the 
bottom. To the top of (lie b«ig an iro . ring abfiiit -m inch iliiok 
and about .seven feet in circuinleivncc i*. fri.^tci](id. To this 
ring a four-handed iron catcher i.s nt{aeli«‘d and at ( hr' point where 
the lour hands moot a large; rope is fastened. > ilie lower jaw of 
the mouth of the trunk a second smaller rope js fastened. A.t the toji 
of the well, where tlie bjiu*’ is to work, a luasoiirv trough is built. In 
this two wooden uprights an^ ilxed about four h‘,*t apart and a small 
beam with a pulley in tlio middle is laid breadi hwi.M' ov'or the two 
uprights. At the bottom of tlie npi-mlits a wooden roller is fixed. 
Over this structure tin; liag is wurk(*d by flinging the ring rope 
over the pulley and the trunk ro])(' over the rolh'r. d’lio other ends 
of these ropes are tied to a }<»ke dra.wn down au inclimal plane by 
two and soim'times by four bulioeks. Wlieii the bullocks move 
backward u]) the inclined i>la,nc tlu' bag iroes down into the well 
and is filled; then tin* liulloeks move forward aiul bring tlu' bag to 
the top of the well where it. is emplK'd bv pulling tlie ring rope, 
the w^ator running through tlie trunk. 'J’he initial eo.sr of working 
a bag including bulioeks is 110 (lU PtO) The monthly working 
charges, cou.sisting of two num’s wag**" and the k(*ep of animals, 
amount to about 11 lO.v. (Its 15). iriigatinn from streams is 
carried on in the same way as from wadis. A wooden frame called 
kavili is set on the bank and the wati'r is I'aised in a bag. 
Sometimes a hole is dug a little fioiu the b.ink, largi' enough to 
allow the leather-bag To work and the chanmd i'? cut from the 
stream into this hole A well is thus formed and is always fed from 
the stream. 

In 1877-78 several irrigational sites were examiued and plans 
and estimates for several AV(»rks w'ore firepared. Of these* projects 
the Don river scheme is the most important. This comprise^ a 
very large storage reservoir on the river w itli caiuiK on the left bank 
(Commanding 193,881 acres or s«|uare miles oi land in the 

' Bijdpur, Sindgi, and Bagevadi suh-divisions. dlie siT,o of the 
reservoir dam i.s on the river about ten 11111 *"^ south-ca^t ol Ihjapur. 
The design is for an earthen dam l-t,30() feet lv)!ig and eighty-niuo 
feet in greatest height, ddie area of the catchment hasin is 419 
square miles. The area of surfiu*e t»f full supply m the n‘*^erv()ir is 
18*64 square miles, and the contents of tin* lake aro (‘stiinatod at 
10,065 millions of cubic feet, d’he facilities for a Avork of this size 
are very great. A rocky saddle, affonling a length of 1800 feet of 
waste weir, is available, tind the canals cross the AA\‘itorsliotl and 
could be carried on so as to command the Avliole area between the Don 
and the Bhima. The canals are designed to have a total length of 
134miles excluding sixty-two miles of main branches or distributaries 
and will command 193,881 acres. The work is estimated to be 
capable of watering 23,434 acres yearly, aud the net rcveuue i.s 
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estimated at £11,717 (Rs. 1,17,170). The estimate for the complete 
scheme is £221,615 (Rs. 22,16,15u), In 1879-80 the surveys in 
connection with this project were completed. A series of borings 
were made on the dam site and preparations made for sinking a trial 
well.^ As the estimates for land compensation for this project were 
found too large, further investigation of the scheme has been stopped. 
Another irrigational work which is now under construction is a 
resei’voir at Mnchknndi four miles south of Bagalkot. In 1877-78 
complete plans and estimates A\ CI O drawn uj) and sanctioned. The 
lake is designed to l>e formed by an earthen dam sixty-five feet in 
greatest height and 720 feet long. The area of the lake when full 
will be 1050 Mc res and its contents 7()5 millions of cubic feet. The 
catchment area is 28^ sipiaiv miles. I'wo canals, led oft from the 
lake, are designed to command an arcii of 14,400 acres. The 
average yearly supply of water is calculated to suffice for 1036 
acres of irngatiou and tlic net revenue is estimated at £600 
(Rs. 0000). The work has the advantage of providing very large 
storage room at a comparative small c(»st,. No economy would be 
obtained by lowering the level of full supply as the co.st of deepening 
the waste wt'ir is more than that of raising the dam which is a 
remarkably short oni*. The estimated cost of the scheme is £13,876 
(Rs. 1,38,700b During 1879-80 the work was earned on as a 
famine ndief work and up to the ^Ist of March 1883 the concrete 
dam with masonry faces, which will be si.xty feet high when 
completed, was raised to within six feet of its full height. The 
sluices were fixed and the masonry work raised to tho same level as 
the dam work The cutting of the main channel was nearly 
completed for tho first four miles. An aciuednct, one bridge, two 
inlets, and two vertical falls on the main canal were also completed. 

All classes of husbandmen enrich their fields with manure, 
which consists of house sweepings, ashes, cattle litter, and all kinds 
of rubbish and docayod vegetable matter These are laid together 
in a pit and when the whole has decayed into a powder it is carted 
and spread over the fields by the hand. Except rice land all 
watered land is manured once or twice a year. Dry-crop land, 
sown with the early monsoon or vutnifdri crojis, is also manured, red ' 
soil yearly and black soil if jiossible once in three years Probably 
one-eighth of the early crop or kharif land is manured yearly. The i 
quantity of manure varies with the quality of the soil from 600 rtumR f 
an acre on the poor lauds of the north to 200 to 300 mans on ' 
the richer lauds of the south. Manure is seldom sold. The nominal 
acre cost of manuring garden hinds is estimated at 8a to 10a. (Rs.4-5) 


1 The results of the trial pits and borings made m the Pon river in 1879 show that! 
the rock is reached thirty-five feet from the bed of the river and forty feet from the' 
highest point on the left bank of the river. In the bed of the river there was below 
the surface, black soil for foui feel, red soil with sand for four feet, white sandy clay 
for SIX feet, pure reddish brown clay for fourteen feet, stiff dark brown clay for three 
feet, limestone for one foot, and pure dark brown clay for three feet. On the loft 
bank, there was, below the surface, black soil for fifteen feet, clay with sand for six 
feet, yellow clay and white lime with sand for eleven feet, yellow clay with sand for 
four feet, and yellow clay with fragments of stones for four feet. Messrs. F*D. 
Campbell and R B. Joyner 
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and of manuring dry-crop lands at 65 - to 8 . 9 . (R8.3-4). Except that 
land sown one year with cotton or linseed is next year sown with 
Indian millet wheat or gram, no regular change of crops is observed. 

Tillage is either dry huidramba (K.) or wet iwrirdmha (K.) 
Owing to scarcity of water for irrigation there is very little 
wet tillage. The dry field tillage varies according as the soil is 
black or red and sandy. ^To bring black soil fields under tillage for 
the first time is a heavy and costly task as the fields are overgrown 
with a creeping grass called ItaridLi (M) or hn nja not (K.) 
Cynodon dactylon. The roots of this grass form a thick mat eight or 
ten inches below the surface, choke all other vcigotahle gn>wth, and 
if ni»b cut year after year gain more strength and spread ovTr a 
wider area. The better the land the stronger are the bushes and the 
thicker is the liaridJi. The fi(‘ld tool used in breaking up the field 
is the heavy plough or ncijali drawn by five pairs of bullocks, of 
which one pair if not two paii’S mu&t be c»f a superior breed costing 
£7 to £12 (Rs.70-120) the pair As the country is too hot and dry 
for them buffaloes are not used. The hi‘avy plough is s(*t to \N'ork 
immediately after the rains Jii’c over, that is in October or November, 
when the ground is soft enough to let the plough sink behiw the 
matted muss of the haivUl roots. Tiic work of cutting the roots, 
locally called nat Ichapancy is so slow that seven months are required 
to bring twenty-four acres of waste land under tillage. During this 
time the roots are cut out- and the field is ploughed lengthwise 
breadthwise and cornerwise. When the work of cutting the roots 
is over the higli priced bullocks arc ^old as their keep is costly. 
Including the price of animals, tlicir keep, and the hired labour, the 
charges for seven mouths amount t-o £70 (Rs. 700). This outlay is 
beyond the means of ordinary iiiisbandinen who to minimise the 
expense combine togi'ther and help one another. Sometimes 
occupants lease their land for twelve to twenty years to husbandmen 
on condition that- the /mrai/i is rootc'd out, the husbandman agreeing 
to pay the oc(;iipant onc-tliird to onc-fourtli of tlie produce. After 
being worked by the heavy plough the land is left very rough and 
when the clods are a little softened by the first rains, the ground is 
two or three times harrowed and is cleared of weeds and roots by 
the hand, lii the first year the field is sown witli cotton or gmm, 
but the outturn is trifling. In the second or third year wherever 
haridli shows itself, hand hoeing is wanted. The surface ground is 
then levelled either by a harrow or by a elod-breaker drawn by a 
pair of bullocks. For these two years the cro])s grown ai*o tho same 
as those of the preceding year but the outturn is better. At the end 
of the third season the field is supposed to be in a state of full 
tillage or khirdo. After three years tin* surface is every year cleaned 
by a scalping knife. As they are shallower and are not liable to be 
overgrown with haridlij red soils do not want tho heavy plough. 
As red soils, especially sandy reds, are apt to harden and cake after 
rain, they are kept as loose and friable as possible. 'J^he sandier 
the land the more- harm heavy rain causes. Two or three showery 
days in a fortnight aro enough for the red soils until late in the 
season in September-October, when the grain is filling in the heads. 
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a good deal of rain is required. The first operation in a red soil 
field is to enrich it with ordinaiy manure in March. In April, 
after the first sliowers have begun, the field is at intervals 
ploughed tlirec times with the strialler plough and the manure spread 
through the stdl. In May, the stubble of the })revious crop and 
weeds are cut out by the scalping knife, which in loose sandy soils 
is iiNed so a.s to ])ass two or three, inches below the surface. The 
stubbh' and the AV(‘eds are gathered either ])y a rake or by hand. 
In JniKi when tin', south-west rains have b('gun, or, if the rains hold 
oil*, in duly or even as hi.t(^ as August, the sf‘(;d is sown by the drill 
maeliiiH'. If the sow'ing is delated till August the surface has 
.‘igain to bo eh'anod by the scal])ing knih*. During the first four 
or five weeks after sowing Die Iniavy lute or til'i-lcimti is used twice. 
After the second lioeing the plants are loo high and they are weeded 
by hand generally twice in the eourst' of the S{’Cond and third 
mouths. As soon as the hi'ads of corn begin to form, guards are 
set over the field, some on foot, others mounted on stages or on 
tri'es, to kee]) off pilierers and drive auay birds, birds particularly, 
if not kept ofT, working great haviic among the standing crops. 
Mlie li.rds arc ke])t oil by all sorts of nois(‘s, hy slinging small earthen 
pellets, and sometims by shaking leaf strings hung from one stage 
nr tn'.e to another. Oftc'ii a girl is mounted on one of these stages 
with her reeling machine or uidn ru///, at times bellowing at the 
birds, or slinging a ])(‘ll(‘t, or cracking a large hempen whip. For 
searing deer, hart's, wuld boais, and jackals, a wooden post six to 
(‘ight feet high is sunk upi’jght into the middle or into a corner of the 
field, Jind a wdiitewaslu'd earthen jar is hud on the top, and a blanket 
or a w'aistcloth, or a woman’s robe in rags is hung from the pole, so 
as to look like the figure of a man or a woman. After the crops are 
reaped thty are thrashed, A space twelve to twenty yards in 
diamtiter is wetted and beaten till the surface is smooth, hard, andj 
firm, ^rho corn is taken tt) this space. If it is Indian millet 
millet the heads are cut oil* and thrown on the threshing floor, anc^^ 
if it is wheat or gram the ]fiants aro thi-own. The farmer’s whole- 
stock of bullocks is yoked abreast and they are driven, muzzled^, 
round ji post in tlu' centre. As soon as the whole is thrashed, on 
some day wdicn the breeze is neither t(H> light nor too heavy the grain ^ 
is winiiow’od. A mrm stands on a i,}ri in ha Ul or wooden tripod and 
the grain is haiuh'd to him in a four-sided tray made of close 
mat-work. The front aiul broadcast edge f>f this tray has no rim, 
and over this the winnower drops the grain and chaff, the grain 
falling to the ground and the chalT blowing to one side. 

According to their s(ied times and harvest times, the Bijilpnr 
cro])s may be divided into two classes early or main rain that is 
kharif (M. H ) or mumjm'i (K.) and late or cold weather that 
is rahi (M. II.) hiiKjiiri (K.). The kharif crops, which are 
sown in the latter part of Juno or the beginning of July and 
harvested in November and December, want rain in Juno, July, 
and August, and aro injured by heavy rain after the grain is in ear. 
To this class of crops chiefly belong the rod variety of* Indian millet 
fvdri (M.) or 1cm-join (K.J Sorghum vulgarc, hdjri (M.) or saji (K.) 
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i Penicillaria spicata, rico hhat (M.) ovhhatta (K.) Oryza sativa, 
J(M.) or /7e»ra(K.) Phaseolus radiatus, (M.) or avri (K.) Doliclios 
/ labial), udid (M.) or vddu (K.) Phahoolus mnngo, cimrii (M.) or 
! alsandi (K.) Doliclios catjang, JcvJthi (xM.) or hurlL (K.) Doliclios 
biflorus, tur (M.) or toijri (K.) C/ajanus indioua, /// (M.) ov ffallu (K.) 
Sesamuinindicum, imdaonhddi (M..)or pnudi (K ) Hibiscus caiiDabinus. 
All these are grown in red or soils; and mill(jt, ill, nidid, mug 

and mla (M.) or nunnii fK.) l*arii<*um .oilicimi als m black soils. 
In the more sandy soils all early c»-oj)s are s.nvn in tlie latter 

part of Juno, but in the more mixed and loamy sfiiids they are 
sonietimes sown in July or enrly Au‘;nst For the ruhi (M.) or 
hihgdri (K.) crops which an* sown only in black soils in Sc])toni])er 
and the boginiiiug of No\ ember and are liarvc>.le<l from the end of 
December to the bogini.ini^ of A])ril, ra,ni is anted in August and 
September. To this class chi(‘tly belong white Jndi.in millet Jrdr/ 
(M.) or hill-joln (K.) Holciis cerniisj cotton h'dpus (M.) or Imilt (K.) 
GoRsypium li(;rbaceiini, wlu'at gituh (xM ) gndi (K.) Triliciim 
ajstiviim, gram Iiarbltam (M.) or /o/d// (K ) Cicer arieiiniini, 
linseed java.'i (M.) or rt/shi (IC.) Linuni uMiatissiinuin, and kardal 
(M.) or knfihi (K.) Ciirthamns t iiictoriiis. 

In 1881-82, of l,7.V.bHlG acres held for tillage, 1 1*5 ,‘>08 acres 
or 8 ‘IJ per cent wen* fallow or under gra^s. ()i tin* remaining 
l,6lG,4r)8 acres ol7 were twice* cropp(‘d. Of lie* 1 ,!> I <>,775 acres 
under tillage, gram croj).> occupied 1,201^078 acres or 7l*7tS])er ci‘nt; 
949,886 of them under Indian millet »S«»rg]iimi vnlgare, ld(),921 
under spiked milh't IVnieillaria spieata, ^‘7,7 lb* iimler ^^Ileat 
Triticum ajstivuin, 92()9 nn(l(*r Italian millet Pauiium ilalieuin, 
5004 under rice Oryza safna, d926 nmh*!* Paniciim niilian*, 

622 under liarley Jloialeiim ljc\ast\chon, o()4 under maize /i/uAvb’ 
i(M.) ov rneklii' jola (K ) /ea mays_, and 7)897 umh'r otlier grains of 
Which details are not given Pulses oeeupi(‘d 787h)0 acres or 
w58 per cent, of nliiidi e7,8()i) were uiidi*r gram Pici*r arietmum, 
J4,720 under eajan ])ea (^ijaiius indiciis, 7929 undi*r Lnlfhi Doliehos 
Jt)iHorus, 482 under 7ni(g J*liaseobm radiatiis, and 5118 umlei 
'*bther pulses. Oilseeds occupied 71,09 t acres or 4*89 per cent of 

which 29,697 w^re mider ImsiH'd Ijiiium usitatissimuni, 17)^521 under 
f jingelly seed Sesaimiiii indicum, and 27)^S76 nndei olln r oiKt‘t*ds. 
Fibres occupied 255,790 acres or l7)-82 per cent of wliicli 27)7»,:>()7 
were under cottou Gossj'jiiuiii lK*rba.eenin, iiiul 128 ninh‘r Iloiubay 
hemp Crotalaria juncea. iMiscelhineous cro])s occupied 7458 acres 
or 0*46 per cent of wliich I18f5 were under sugarcane us (M.) 
Jaihb'u (K.) Saccharuni ofticinaruni, 1 1-61) under toliacco tuinhdl.-ic 
(M.) or hdgr soppu (K.) xNicotiaii.a taliacum, ami 1687 under 
chillies mirrhi (J\l.) or nmu.via/.ai (K.) Oajisicinu l’rntesci*ns. The 
remaining 8162 acres v*"ere under various vegetables and finds. 

The following are the details of some of th * most important 
crops: ludiau millet jaart (iM.) oy Jola (K.) Sorghum vulgaro 
w in 1881-82, 949,886 acrcxs or 58*72 per cent of the 
whole tillage area is grown over the whole district. Of Indian 
millet there are two varieties the red or h'ot-jolu (K.) and 
the white or hiii-jula (K ). 'riie red or h u join is grown as 
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an early crop and is sown in the latf-er Jialf of June where the soil 
is sandy and towards tlie end of July whore the soil is mixed and 
strong, and is reaped in October or November, about a fortnight 
after the end of the south-west rains. The Avliite or hili jola 
also called .shluln-Jcnri is grown as a late ci’op in black soil in the 
latter half of Septenilx'r, and is gathered in the end of March or tho 
begining of April. When Die croj) is good, white jrari is both 
rnore})rofitnble and less injurious to the laud than rcdjiulri. Before 
sowing Indian niillet, thelield is thrice ploughed by the light plough 
and the seed is di\»}>])ed ihroiigh the seed drill. The chief points 
of difference bet ween the r(‘d and whil e varieties are that the seed of 
the white \ai iety is white, and of t he red variety brownish ; the stalk 
of tho white varu‘!y does not grow to more than half the height of 
tho rod variety and cinitaius much inoiH* sugar. 'J’he grain of the 
white variety is supm-ior in tlavour and the proportional shortness 
of tho stalk seoiiis to enable the earth to bear tnauy more plants. 
On the best black lands in go(>d yi'ars the jilants of white./rd?’/ are 
closer and tht* heads are better tilled than those of any other grain. 
Indian millet and millet are the stajile fot»d of the })eo]»le. 

Wheat ijlidu (M ) or gtxli (K.) Tnticnin lestivnm with, in 1881-82. 
07,74-0 acri‘s or OOt ]H‘r cent <.»f the tillage area is grown over 
the whole disti-iot, cliielly in Ihigevadi, Bijilpiir, Sindgi, and 
Muddobihiil. 'J^hr(‘i‘ chiiff varieties of wheat known as tdmhda 
or red, and art; grown. The i<vinlnla ox red wheat is 

the best and is lik(‘ tJic ordinary English wheat. The khapN, 
grown as a >^atered crop in garthm lands, is a bearded wheat, like 
the English barley except tliat the gra-in is oblong. The holi an 
inferior wheat is grown in rice lands after the rice crop has been 
carried. As a dry-ciop 'wheat is grow n in pure black soils, in 
mixed soil called viaJi, and in a gray soil formed from felspar rocks. 
Of tlicse the mixed or mail lands are the best suited for the growth 
of wheat. Tho wheat of tlio Don valley lias a high local value; the 
salt in the sod instead of injuring nourishes the wheat plant. The 
land is c.trefully prepared and manured before tho seed is sown. 
The so'wing begins soon after tho heavy hurst of the north-east or 
Madi’as monsoon w’hich gonerally liappims in October and sometimes 
in early November. Tlic quantity of s(*(*(l ranges from tw’^oniy-six 
to thirty pounds the acre. The crop whiidi wheat follows best is 
cotton preceded by Indian millet. In some places wheat alternates 
with sugarcane and gram. Occasionally Icanlal or safflower is 
raised between the rows of wdioat two to six foot apart. The 
safflower ripens one numth later and does not interfere with tho 
growth of the wdieat. 'J'he wheat ci*op takes three to throe 
and a half months to rijien and is roapt*d in March. Dry-crop 
wheat is much affected by atimos])hcric changes. It is affected 
by rain twenty or twenty-live days after the seed is sown. It 
is also affected by heavy dew^s, by excessive cold following cold- 
weather rain, by cold northerly and westerly winds, and, at the 
time when the crop comes to bearing, by a cold and northerly 
wind locally called Icadkl or harishchandra vara. In Sindgi the 
ill (‘ffects of too much moisture are counteracted by tlirf)wing 
manure or ashes on the field. Wheat is not the staple food of the 
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people; only tlio rich cla'^ses oat; it every day. Tii ordinary 3 ’carM 
large quantities of wheat lea.vc the district. Some of it goes to 
Sholapur, a()nie to Atlini in Bclganm, and some to tlainkhandi. Tlie 
rest finds its Wiay tf> Vengurla and Karwjtr and from those ports is 
shipped to Bonil>a,y. The MijajMir hnslmndiiKMi do not send grain 
on their own aeeonnt to lh)nihay or (‘ven to \’(*ngnila. ^Phey eitlior 
take it Cor sale to the near(‘st railway st it ion i.r the/ dls])<)se of it 
to Belganin traders. 

Rice bhnt (M.) or bJuithf < K.) Orsza saliva witli o 001 acres or 
0*30 per cent of tin* tillage ar(\‘i, fnmi want of ri-igitinn works, is 
not one oi the chii‘f crops oi iIk' district. In H;idiiini ri(*(‘ is grown 
from the water of muik* nl tljc l.-irtr^M* rt‘-^(M*soir'<. llctore sowing 
tliein the rici‘ fitdds fin* llModed till ilnw fin* t\v<» or three f(*et 
deep in mud, and an* di\idi‘<J into :i nninhcr of n*ct nigl(*s tonr 
or liv’^o 3’ards long and two or tlirct* yard'>> hroad, with Irinks three 
or four inches liiuh. (^itth* diinn and tin* rool< oi old ric(* fire 
trodden and knead(‘d into tin* mini eitlier with fi, hroad ho(* by mon 
waist-deep in mud or by ji ]ilougli drawn by t\y<i bulTa,hu‘s. 'Pin* 
))longhiiig can cmly In* doin* towanK tin* oilgrs ol tin* tr;n*t wln'n* 
the depth of the mini sornewlifit h‘'.*^ tlian m tie* nnddh* parts. 
If the* dung falls short, or if tin* culti\;ilor is poor, tlie h';i\(*sof 
hinnij Pongfunia glabni, or of (b-ilcirfi linctori;i, \ylin‘]i 

are not such good fertiliz(‘rs ji-, tin* ibing fin* kin*ad,‘d into tin* mud. 
After the kneading is tivt*r tin* little spac(*s fin* loyclled find 
smoothed h}’ a wooden hoe or for»thl(‘ss niki* oin* find ;i (jiiart(*r or 
two feet hroad and tin* eaiMli whieh sticks to tliis tool starves to 
make tho little embfniknn’nts. hi August the field is rciidj’' for 
sowing. The seed i^* })n*pared fit honn> by i‘iiclosing it in a (‘oyer 
of twisted grass winch is sunk for a day in a W(‘ll, tlu'u taki*n out, 
and kept in the house.* for two days It is agfiin sunk 111 the 
water for a Jfiy. xV(. tho end of this M'eoinl sofiking it sjironts and 
when sprouted is sown broad(*ast iu tin* field. .Vs tin* Wfiti’r is 
always tlowing or oozing olT fi fresh su]i])ly is let on to the l:ind 
once a week or oftener. Two eonqilefe wn*(’dings and an almost 
daily removfil of single weeds fire m'cded during tin* Ifilter ])art of 
January wdien the eroj) is ivady for rt*aping. AVln*n the* rice is 
ready for neaping the ground is still so muddy tlnit one m:ni evading 
in the mud cuts tln^ rica^ and hands the imndlos to another wdio 
parries them to some dry raisi^d spot on the bordiT of the field. 
pThis part of the labour is always ]iaid in kind. At the spot whore 
it is taken, the corn is thrashed by beating tlie heiids against a 
board. Following the sann* process fi s(*coiid ero]> is raivsed from 
the same land, the interval betw^een tlio sowing of tho first croji anil 
the reaping of the second Ix'inga fortnight-. Of these tw o crops the 
second which is sown in Februfiry is better than the first, because 
the first crop which is sown in August is exposed when nofirly ripe to 
a cold dry wind which prevenus the heads from tilling. 

Cotton hd 2 m!f (lil.) or halt! (K.) (los.svpinin lierhacciini with, in 
1881-82, 255,367 acres or 15*89 per cent of tho tillage area is grown 
^s a late crop mostly in the black soils of tho Sindgi, Bagevadi, 
Muddebihal, and Hiingund snb-divisions Of these Hnngund raises 
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tlio best cotton as it has iniicli excellent soil, Las a ffenerally even 
and sure rainfall, and, till the l<S7(i-77 famine, bad a population^ 
wbicli was noted for it.s laboiious and careful busbandiy. As in 
Belj^anin three kinds of cotton arc ^rowu, (Trossyjiiiirn arborenm or 
(lerkapus (M.) that is i^od’s cotton used in inakinf^ sacred threads, 
Gossypiuni indicinii or jr^tri-hafti ( K.) tliat is country cotton f 2 frown in 
])nre black soils, and (tos.sypiuni ba.rb;i.(lcnse or vihtiti hnitl (K.) that 
is Kew Orleans cott(Ui ^rown in bnovn soils. Jn lS82-8dthe area 
under New Orleans eotton was only 7 >1 a-erc's. '^I'lie detailed account 
of cotton cultivation j^iven in tlu^ Ih'li^amn Statistical Account 
applies to Jbja])UT. No crop takes inon' out of thi* soil thau eotton. 
Cotton never tlnnes ni the sanu‘ held f<u* two sueei'ssive years. It 
must be varied with Indian millet, nheat, or o;ram 'I’he cotton liclds 
ar(‘ enriched with the ordinary niauin*{' Ficsh manure is bclieveii 
to heat the soil and tluMI'fore the muI i^luanure(l the year before the 
cotton is sonn. Before sowiiie cottmi, ]).‘irily by the hand and partly 
Avith the hoe, the held i>> chari'd of the stumps of the pr<‘vious cro]), 
and, H the h(‘ld is over”;rowu with i]iv l'<t) lt/^‘ 'K ) ^rass, it- is])lou^hed 
with the larefiu' iihuieh ur lo^jhti. Aftes* tlu^ oi-ouiul is cliMired 
the elods an* l)rok(‘u by a hoa\ \ wornhsi Ix'aui. In th(* latti'i* part of 
Aucfust the laud beeouusfit forsowmo*. The sci'ds are rubbed iu fresh 
]»nllo(*k dnu^ and a.iti'c and are then dioj^ped through th(' liollow 
tubesotthe seed <lriIU-r / /o«// ( N ). 'I’Ik* M*e<l drill is iuiuiediaiely 
follow(‘d by tile line winch cIom's llu* drills, d’lu* seed h’aves show 
in six to eight days, and iu about a umutli the ])lauts are three or 
four iuehes hu>h. ^Fhe farmer then works the tri'ubber betiveen the 
row'.s of seedlings, rootiiig out yr>uug w(‘(*(ls aiul grass, t-h(3 surface 
is turned, and tlie sod is h(‘a]H*d at ilie roots of tlu^ young plants. 
Weeds are also reuKwed by labourer-s w ith a sickle. ^Flu'crop is 
ready for picking late in February or earl} in i\Jareh. A good ero]) 
yields hve and sometmies six juckiugs ; a poor (*i*op not more thau 
tlirei* or four. The detaihsl account giMui in thti Statistical Account 
of Belgaiim of the atteiiijit.^ that were math* betwx’en l(S't5-4(i and 
185d-o I t'O introduce N(wv Orleans eotton aj>}>lie.s to the three 
southern ,sub-(livi.sit)us of ihigalkid, Badami, and iinngund which 
at that lime formed jiart of Jhlgnuin. Between 1850 and 1854 
desultory efforts w’en* made to introdm-e Amenean eotton into the 
northern sub-divisions, which, except Bijapnr wliich was under 
Satdrn, then formed part of Shola.])iir. Moth in the north and in 
the south the efforts to introdnee N(‘W Orl(*a.Tis cotton failed. In 
J851-52 in Indi, Sindgi, Bagevadi, and Muddebihdl seventy-six 
acres were under New Orleans ; in 1852-r);i the area rose to 730 
acres; and iu J852-53 the area fell to almost nothing. In 1854 
as it was not iu demand the Collector of Shohlpur recommended 
that, until the country was opened either by good roads or by a 
railway, no further attempts .should be made to grow New Orleans.^ 
In 1857-58 experiments w ith Egyptian cotton were made in fifteen 
B^galkot and in nineteen Badami villages. The results were so 
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uDSfifcisfactory that Mr. Sofcon Kan*, feho Collector feared that the 
seed had been damaged in transit. It was soavii much more thickly 
than usual, but not nearly the usual number of plants came up. Mr. 
ISeton Karr thought that if it was watered the i^igyptuin cotton might 
succeed, but he found the peo])le unwilling to make further experi¬ 
ments. Only in a fraction of the iifty acres winch were planted 
with Egyptian cotton, had the see»l ^^pl^*uted and the outturn was 
miserably small, d’he Eonibay Chambt r of C^)lnmll•c*c found the 
sample which was sent to lliein imicli in jured by m^eets. Ilia cleaned 
cotton would be spotted and uneven in staple. Still the staple 
was long line and silky and where, uninjiinul by datnp or insects was 
very strong, it eimdnllv e](*aned the Obanib(‘v thought it 'would 
probably be etjual to good Kg\ jitiaii wliieb on tin' lOtb ol duly 38bH 
sold at 8Af^. to ih/. the pound in the ljiverp(M>l market. Jii 18ob-()(> 
a further experiment, with IVt 'ili Kgvjdiaii s(‘etl was tried in four 
13/idami, three Ikigalkot, and liftecn iluiigund \nlbig(‘s. 'rin* seed 
was distributed free of eb.irg(' and the lin.^bandimai wen^ told to 
sow it early and To pu-k tin*, cotton as soon as if ripi ned. The seed 
came up in two ol‘ the IbbbMiin v ill.igos and f.iiled in two ; it s]>routed 
in six of the Hungund villages and iaile<l in niia* ; Jiiid it came up 
in ouc l:lagalkot village and f.nii‘d in two Air. Setiui Karr thought 
that the seed w'as good and sound; and that tin* results were 
extremely potir. .So comph'tc* was the bubiri*, that tin* liusbaudmen 
were unwilling to sow anv imTe Kgv ]>tiaii si'cd.^ In J8()4-G5, 
wdthm the ])r(*seiit Ibj.ipur district, -7dl acrt*s won* under Nt*w 
Orleans and db.’J^OTO acres under local c(»ttoii.‘ Tlie staple of the 
New Orleans was proiioimeed very inferior Jn 1 .Sdb-bb, acres 
were under New Orl(*ans and :i78, lit! acres wen* under local cotton. 
An attempt was made to iniprov’e the local cuit«m by a large iiiijior- 
tat ion of Heriir Akote cotton seed. Plus seed was not jiroeured 
until very lat.e iii tlie s(’a.*-(»ii. It wns.s(*nt through Sbolapur and the 
monsoon had hurst heiore it reJiclied Us destinalam. I’hc result was 
that much of the seetl did not arrivi* at the ddlerent sub-divisional 
bead-quarters in time for sownng ddie results **f n(*{irly fifty tons 
of seed seem to hiiva been meagre and di.siipjioiuting The 
outturn and quality of tin* other cotton cro)> vvi'iv .satisfactory. 
Though the fields wei*e not kejit so clean the Jlijajmr New Orleans 
was considered equal to tin* best Dliarvvar X(‘\v Oilcans. In the 
same year (18()5) ITungund was n^eommemled as a gooil place for a 
oottou ginning factory. In lN(»h-07, owing to the estalili.^hmeut of 
a ginning factory at Hon in Dlulrwar the area under New* Orleans 
rush from 8208 acres to 882*1 aci’t's. 'i'lie area nmh*r local cotton 
was 202,2 7o acres. During this season Mr IJlaekwell, the district 
cotton msjiectoig tried an erjieriineiit wnth twent v-five pounds of 
Hingaiigbat seed in iiilgalkot. 'I’lie ex}K'nment was r(*]M)rted to 
bavo been sm‘ei‘ssful and more than twelve acres w^ere sowui wnth 
Ilingangliat. Mr. lllaekwell stated that the seed was niueli liked 
by tbo people, that the cotton w*a.s in length, strength, and white- 
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ness biipiu'iur t(j tlic cotton, and tJuit it was about I a pound 
(Ils. 2 a man) more valuable. In eonsoquenee of this report one ton 
of Hin^anglint setjd was sent to Mr. lilaekwell partly for distribu¬ 
tion and parlly lor (experiment. In lS07-ti8, owing to increased 
giiinii'g faeilitK's, tin' area under New Oi'leans was 10,045 acres 
and tile area under local cotton was 278,b82 acres. Karly in 
the year, tin' cotton plants, ])artieul:irly the plants of the local 
cotton, weic blighted and thirty-live pin- e(‘nt of tlie crop Avas 
dt'stroyed. IIili gangliat seed w.is again tiu'd but a\ as unsuccessful. 

'File Ikunbay (’liainln*!- oT (\uimifrce j-eporb'd tha,t a sam])Io 
grow'u at lluiio-iiud was l(‘aly and wa-sty, a ])o(n' specimen of 
eoltoii, sm li as no Kurop(‘au hriu would ship, lu IIao ‘ same 
h'tter they re]>oi 1(‘<1 l.i\ouiMhly on a samjih'of eotluu grown from 
Kuinta. s(‘<‘(l on tla* sanii* laim, umler tli(‘ luanageineut of Mr, 
Klaekuell, tli(‘ (‘<'tt.on ni'>p(‘eloi lu ISiiS-blh 1 17<) acres w'ere under 

New tlrleaii'^ .iml >,0I8 acres iindiM* local c’oltoii. 'J’lie blight of 
the pri‘\ lolls season again appeared ami did iiiueli damage’. About 
2'‘)00 pounds of sujierior uuiuiximI Aiueiieaii seed Avas distributi’d 
in Hungund to U’slore the seed to iis lornier punty. Jn 18t)l)-7(), 
2a,b 1*1 a( res wm-i’ undif New (hh’uiis and r)7'),279 acres Avere 
under hn-al tott<»i' Some ml (rest mg ixjuMiiueuts avima’ carried on 
near llunirimd by Mi* lUaekwadl wlio stayi’d (uil during the Avholc 
rams to e'lvi.* tli(‘m the beiielit of his personal eari' and attention. 
Sc’veral superior kim’' ol eotl(.r among ili(‘m Amerieau, lliugangliat, 
atid Kumta, AAcie tiled, and llu’ (qM'iMtions w’cn’ earned out with 
I'lugli.sli ]»h)Uglis and liairows and other im])io\ed tools and appli¬ 
ance's. No details ol the n’sults ol tliese e\penmeuts arc recorded; 
tln^v are said to have Immui on tlu‘ a\ hole satisfactory. In 1870-71, 
1J,87‘) a.cres wi'n* uinh’r New' Orleans and 070,2 !(> aci*es under 
hical cotton. During tliis s(‘asou the work ol the giri-ri*pairing 
estahlishuK'iits at Uoii and NaAalgimd was limited to Dluirvvar 
villagi’S d ills ])roA'i d a (h.'at hhlow' to tin* g’rowth of American 
eott(.u m South Ihjapur. d’heai*ea fell from ll,H7a acres in 1870-71 
to ‘12()1 acres in 1871-7b. In I87b it r(»se to 0110 aercs, hut owing 
to the l87t> famine it. fell to iiotlmig in 1877-78. In 1878-70 tlio 
area again rose t.o lOdo acres and after some risc's and fiills in 1882 
it stood at 7oJ acres. 

Its UTuv'rtam and scanty rainfall makc's Ihpipur most liable to 
i.iilure of ero])s ddie earliest r(’cor(h;d failure ol rain is the groat 
Durgddevi Kaiiiiiie It h(‘gan in I jOi) and is said to have lasted 
fur tAveh e a oars, and to have almosi diqiopnlated the districts south 
of the Narbada * Ini I2J and I 128 no rain fell and there was a 
grieA'ous famine thronglion: llu’ Deeean and the Kartuitak. In 
1422 multitude.s (»f cattle died from want ol w'atcr ; and Ahmad Shah 
Bahnumi (1 lIO-l Idl) incix’ased tin- pay of his troops and opened 
public stores ol gram for the nst; of the poor.- In 1400 a failure of 
ram Avas folloAvcil by famine, and 1472 and 1473 AV’^cre years of severe 
distress.’^ No ram fell and no ci-ups Avere sown for tAvo years. The 
people died (./i* fled the country in such niirribcrs that when rain fell 
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ill Uio iliinl ycjir sairouly a man wa8 lofl io till tJic lamlJ Duniij^ 
iliG season of no rain fell in*tlic Deciaiii, ami a famine and 

pestiJouce ensued.- In Kid I the Mof^luil army under Asaf Khan 
besieged Ib'japur. ^riic supplies of tlie Moghal army wei-e cut oft* 
and this caused much distress in the Moghal camp. Men and 
heasts perished from hunger and Ihe rnpei price of grain rose to 
about two pounds (1 .s7'>).* Jn ld()(> the M<*ghals again besieged 
Jhjapur and tlioir supplies were again • ut oil. Foi alriut eiglity or 
a hundred inil(\s round Ihjapui'not a ti*a'e of gra^.s or fodder was 
left and the idoghal army ua'- rednee.l to gieat si rails.’ In 1 (Wo 
very little rain lell and gram lieeanie si> se.jive aiid dear that, it was 
dillieult to gi't. a loai.' In 1717 thei*(‘ was a s(‘\(ae lam me. 'I’huu- 
sauds peris}i(*d a,ml tin* numiory i*rihe hardslnps undergone lingered 
with the peo])le for year.-^’’ In 17S I a se\cue lamina is said to have 
liistod lor lhiee\ears, M’!iousan<ls pei I’-hed and tin* Ixuie-^ of the 
dead whitened tlie ground iormile'^^ In 1 7lM want ot rain again 
brought famine No measures were takem lo reliiwe tli(‘ distn'ss, 
and so many ]>erislie<I i'miu want of food, tlmf lln'^ famine is still 
remembered as tlu' Jhu nt or Skull Famine, lieeaiise tlu* ground 

was covered witli the skiilU of tlit‘ imlmned dead. Jn 1 NOd the 
rainfall W’as good and tlu* er«>ps ])ronii^ed ^^ell hut the raids of 
IV'iidhari froel)oc)t(‘rs lurm‘d a \ear of pl«‘Mty into a Near of famine. 
The distnrlied slafe (»1 the eount ry ]»re\ ented I he late erojis Ixu’ng 
sown, and the early erop^ were'di'-^iioyed 1 a tin* i‘a\ages of troo[>s. 
Abniidanee of waiter and jtleiits ol gr.l‘^'> liolifeiuMl the distiess. 
(iiain sold at four t(j eight jituimU \1 - 1 Jh iie-d /n) the rupei*, and 
in Bijjlpur it ros(* to tlina* pounds pme and a hall ,ser,s). Is’o relief 
measures wete taktm, Imt m UaLMlkot some of tin* im'rehanis Jed 
the starving ]»ooi* The distress was great, and pi‘o])h‘ iluxl (.)f want. 
Ap]mrontly b(*ean.’.t‘ nhji Kh‘usine eoroeana. wais the onl\ grain wdiieh 
could 1)0 ])rocur('d, the famim' is reineinheri'd as tin* /oo/i Zh/iTo.^ 
Between 1818 and 1820 want of rain eauM'd ii faiuiiu‘ in Muddehilutl, 
Imli, and Bipijmr, and in the petty dui'-ions of Jlipjiargi in Sindgi 
and of Mangoli in Bagevadi, 'I’hi' distress lasted six to nine months. 
In Jndi there wm.s a govul ero]!, but it was soon e<»iis!nm*d as iiumhors 
in soareh of footlcrowdeil m tioni the Ni/.am’s i*onntr\. Indian millet 
.sold at tw'elve to sixtemi pounds p>-S Bengal sirs) ilu' rupee 'J’he 
poor wore reduced to eating parched tam.iriml seeds and numbers 
both of men and cattle are sanl to IniM- }»erished. No relid mea¬ 
sures seem to have lieen uiiderlakmi In lSJl.-2o, in Indi, Miidde- 
Jnlial, Mangolij and Jlijijiargi a failure of r<iin was lt»llowa'd hy a 
scarcity. Jnh'l sold at tliuiy-lwo ])cmnds (Ki Bengal the 

rupee. No deaths from famine and no ri'licf measures are re(‘«)rded. 
In l8d2-od want of rain caused a failure of crops and Jn'trl sold at 
sixteen pounds (8 Bengal smcs) tlie niju'c. Jinjxu't duties wa-re taken 
oft* grain, and relief works wtu’c started. Mr. Arhnllinot, the 
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Hiib-collcctor ;it }5a^alkot, distributod food to the people of Indi, 
Muddebihal, and Hipparjifi, and also employed the peopl (3 

in making roads. !Mauy arc said to have died from hunger, and the 
mortality among caftlc is also said to have been great. In 1853-54, 
owing to a failure of crops in Sholapiir, numbers of pet>ple came 
to Jlijajmr. At Indi Jruri ])rices ri>se to fourt.een pounds (7 IJengal 
.vc7*.s) the rupee. In other parts of the district it sold at fifty pounds 
(25 Jleugal .s7'/>). The destitute Avt‘re emplo\ed in making roads in 
Indi and Hi})])argi. No de.aths ai-e said t.o have occurred from 
Avant. lh‘tween lSt»3-G4 and lS()(»-07 a series of years of scanty 
rainfall cnusi‘d repeated failures of croj^s. 'i'he high price of 
cotton in consequence of tlie Amei'ica.n War had enriched the 
])eo]dt‘ and large supplies of grain Avere brought from Sholajmr, and 
the distress was little lelt. lii 18()5-(JG a sum of £1000 (Us. 10,000) 
Avjis sanctioned fur relief Avorks. 'riierc* wa^ a failure of crops in 
1JS71 Avhieh told scM'ndy on the p(‘o])le, and f«)i* several months 
many of th(‘ ]M)orer classes aactc scrimjied for food. In 1872-73 
tlu'rc AV'as a partial failure of erojis 

'rh<‘ scanty rainfall* of 1S7G, (> lo eomparc'il Avilh an average of 
about 22*1*» Ineh{‘'^, Ksl to failin‘(‘ of erojis and disln'ss amounting to 
la,mine ovc i- the aa’IioIi* •>\ the distiut. 'I’he ctaitral ])ortious suffered 
most severely. (.)! the caglit siib-<liA'isioiis, the ea.rly ci-u])s were bad 
in tAVo, Smdgi ami Ihidami, and in the nmiaining six. thc‘y were very 
liad. H('.sid(‘s tlu‘ failnri' of tlu‘ i‘aily ero))^ thert‘ were only a fuAV 
shoAA’ors in ScqitemlxM* and (Jetoher, and the small area of cedd- 
AV(‘ath(‘r crops, Avhieli Avere H»A\n in the hojx; of mon? rain, withered. 
With liigh giain jiriees, Jndian millt't at eighUa^ii instead of lifty-six 
])onn(ls thern]U‘e, amino demand lor lu‘kl woik, (‘iihor in haiwesting 
the early or in j)repa,riiig land fc»r the late crops, large numbers of 
the])oor(T ela^st's bt‘eaiue destitute. 'Llie need for (loAernment help 
began (‘arlyin Seiitember. Fodder AA^as seare(‘, and large numbers, in 
somi‘ca<es Avliole faimhc's, m ot Inn* eases onl> alow meml>c'rs of each 
family, in the ho])e of saving their eattU*, drove them to the Kanara 
fon\sts and to the Nizamis country. Distress greAV sharper in 
Non ember Avhen all liojie of rain AA^as over, a,nd private grain-holders 
Avere holding back their store's. In some ])laees the markets were 
;dmo.st eiiqity, and no gram could be bought at any })rice. The 
distance from the raihvay on one side and from the .sea-coast on the 
other side kept oul.side dealers from entering into the trade. The 
grain ddlieiilty bc'came most .serums. Some relief Avorks had to be 
elosi'd, and otliors could not be ojiened, bi'canse there Avas no grain 
for the peo])le lo buy. iJnder tlic'Si* eireunistances Government 
imjiorted 2 It),000 pounds of/rn'; / from IJelgaiim and Sholapur and 
kept it as a resei-AC in ease of tlie fa,ilure of the local dealers or 
I'ontractors avIio had engaged to snpjily the ])Cf)])le on the relief works. 
The ])re.seiice of this grain had a Avonderful efieet. )Stores were 
brought out,su])p]ies becaim' plentiful all over the district, and prices 
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rapidly Between March and June distress increased. 

numbers, taking their fannlios, moved into th(? surrounding districts, 
the Niz^^In^s coiintrj^, Sholapiir, Ihjlgaiini, and JJharwar, wJicri'vt'r 
grain was said to he chea])er and fodiJor loss scarce. At tlie close 
of the hot weather, a promising fall of rain in June was followed 
by so dry a July that the cro]>s sufTered sc'VCTely. Distress a-iid 
anxiety continued unahated till ilu^y w( relieved i'V timely and 
plentiful minfall in S(‘])tem])M* am! October. At the close of 
November the demand for s])(‘ci{il (iov(‘rnincMt li(d[> Lad ceased and 
all tLe relief works wer(‘clus(‘d. At tlie saim* t"m<‘ tliu sc'ason of 
1877 was anything but g(»()d. ’Plie crop-^ w<‘r(‘ iniurcd by ilui early 
drought and afterwards by exc(‘ssivf* non, and tlie Larve-,! was not 
more than half the averai^e yield. In April 1878 n licf works had 
to ho re-opened. I’lu' bdlowing summary shows from numth to 
month the different plias('s iIikuil’L whiclitlu' di^tri‘>s passed and 
the measures which vverc taken to meet it. 

In iSeptemher 1870, as no lam fell, (‘xeepi in a b'w villages in 
Ihidarni, Sindgi, and llimoamd, almo.st all the (‘.irly crop- wtMvlost. 
About the (•los(* of tlui nionlli then' vven' soim* vmarr. but very local 
showers. In the hope of more rain the late or rain er(»ps w(‘re sown 
in many phtces. Owing to demands from Dharwiir, exe(‘[»t in Badiimi, 
grain ])rices rose e()n''i<l(‘rably, and fodder and drinking watm* were 
everywhere scarce. Darlas in tin* moiitli local fund ndu'f works \\(‘re 
begun, butitsoon becaiiu' cl(‘arthat soIm‘la7•irerprovI'^i(>Il was wanted. 
Karly in October light showi'rs fell at ihigevatli, i>i )a]>ur, and Iladaini, 
and on the nineteenth then* was about an inch »»f rain at Kaladgi. 
This did little good as the groiiml ^va.•^ too jiarehedto lu* madoreadv’^ 
for sowing. Distress deepeiu'd, ami by the end of tin* month grain 
had risen to eighteen pounds the laipee. Large numbers of cattle 
died from w^ant of fodch'r, water vvas scarce, and cases oi crime, tin* 
result of want of fooil and vvork, were reported from several jiarts of 
the district. Many ])eo])l(*, (‘specially from Indi, h‘ft tlieir vdlages, 
and large numbers of cattle were sent to the Kauara forests to graze. 
Relief works, paid from loc.al funds, were opened. At tin* close of 
the month Government phict d 12500 (Us. 25,000) at tin* Collector’s 
disposal to be spent on chantabU* relief. November passed w'ithout 
rain. The late sowing season was almost over and the few crops 
that had been sovvn wen* lost. The harvesting of the early crops 
was over, but there was almost no outturn. Tlie water-supply was 
in many places scanty ; in other places vvater failed so compleU*ly 
that villages had to be deserted. In the north large numhers of 
cattle died from want of fodder. The distress was very great. 
Local traders withhold tlieir stores ; Jind, as no outside grain was 
yet beginning to come in, in many markets there was little grain to 
buy. Prices rose rapidly from nineteen pounds at the beginning of 
the month to twelve pounds at tlie close. Grain thefts were very 
common. Largo numbers of people wrent to the Nizairi's country 


^ Though there was no necessity to use the Government grain, as \ras at first 
expected, its presence had a wholesome effect on prices. Part of it which was 
stored at Kal^gi, got damaged and vvas sold by auction. The rest of tlie grain was 
used m reliefdiouscH. 
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and clscwlicro witli tlioir catllp, and tlioso tliat vomainod Rufforod 
sorely froiii Avaiit of food. On the seventh of Novoinber the Collector 
was .authorized to make touiporary arrauGfciiKaits for the immediate 
supply of grain.^ About the middle of the mouth (.xoverumeut 
entenid into a, eontvaot at Jlelganm for (he delivery of fifty-five tons 
of grain at Kahidgi, and .at Sholapnr for the delivery of fifty-six 
tons, one-tliird at Dholkheir on tlie Hhinia and two-thirds fit 
Ihjajuir. On the ninth oiie-tifth of tlu' (haikwar’s gift of XlOoO 
(Its. 1 ()/)(){)) WHS handed o\er to tht' C\dleelov to l)e spent in alms. 
Public w'orks Avere started, the daily mimher of workers rising about 
the close (»t‘ the month to 701 k Of dl:^(), tlie av(‘rag(^ daily number 
for tlu; month, 107d Avero ahic-hodu'd, expe(*ted to do n full day’s 
Avoik ami superintended by ordinary public Avorks otlicers, and 
23 1'7 Avert; a,gt‘d or ft^eble indit ft>r a tull day’s Avtu’k and superin- 
tenth'd by civil olHecrs.- Dt'Ct iubtu* passed a\ ifhont r.aiii .and Avith 
no eliange in crop pi‘os]W‘cts. ’J’he Covi'rnmcnt grain arri\r‘d from 
Ihdgaum and Sbnla])ur. 3'be sight t>r it hail an excellent elTeei. 
'Tratlers immedia,t(‘]y brought out thtur stores and ])rivato importa¬ 
tions Avei-e also begun. As jii otluM* famine districts jrari prices foil 
from (AAi'lve ]»ound.'- tlu* rup(‘(‘ at tlu' bi'ginning of tlu' inontli to 17i 
poiimls about (be elo^c. ’riu‘ inorlalitA among ea(/tl(‘ in (be three 
northern sub-di\ isions, iudi Jbjajmr ami Sindgi, w.as very great. It 
Avasehieily aimingthe oidiT and poorer annuals, as the best had long 
lu'fon; l>(‘(‘n (hiveii (<» lh(‘ Kanai’a fort'sK. Karly in the month 
(‘holeni AAas slightly ]>' 'vahmt in nne Mili-diviNiou. ’fhe numbers of 
tlie d(‘s(itiit<' rose, oii ])ublie Avorks from 1U73 to 8o01, and oil civil 
AA^orks frutn 2317 to 8107. ^J’be ineivasi' m the north Avas chielly 
due to the r(‘tuj*ii of (‘migrants from Sholiipur who eam(‘ back on 
liearing that large r(‘bi‘l Avorks had bi'on opened. On the tw^eU’th 
four of tli(‘ district manilatdar.^ Avere appointed s[)eeial relief 
nulmhitdars for their snb-divisions. 

In January no rain fell, drain continued to be brought into the 
district and (h<‘ supply was lair. Jrari jiriees rmnaim'd ste.ady at 
17.^ pounds the ruf>e(‘, 'J'here was a ratlun* serious onlhreak of chol(‘ra 
in four sub-divisions. Prohablv oAving to the return of ('migrants the 
numbers on relief works i-o.-^e, on ])ul)Iie Avorks from 8501 to 38,085, 
against a fall on civil works Iroin 8107 to 0128. During the month 
188])ersons were sn])p»)rti‘d on charitalde rc'hef. Pebriiary passed 
without rain. (Jnnn continiu‘d to hi’ hroiiglit into the district and 
till:? sii]>ply Avas suflieient. Jvftrh prices remained sternly at about 
eighteen jioumls tlu; rn])oe, hut, about the close of tlie mouth, rose 
to 1pounds. Clioh’ra w.as incri’asing. Tlie numbers on relief 
works fell, on public Avorks from 38,085 to 32,400, and on civil 
works from G12S to 4278. On eharitabi' ndief they rose from 188 


* Oovcrnmciit Resolution IJ.'irS, 7tli Novoinlier ]S7<». 

® The rates of wages originally lixotl lor the workers wore, for a man .3t/. (2 as.) 
a clay, for a woman 2^d. (H ), ami for a boy or girl capable of Avork (In.). 
About the middle of November a sliding scale was introduced, which provided that 
the money rate should vary with the pri 2 c of grain when iinces rose over sixteen 
pounds the rupee, and that a man should always receive the price of one pound of 
grain in addition to one anno. 
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to 201. In March a few showers in Indi helped the garden crops. 
The supply of grain continued sufficient, but jvdri prices roso from 
17i pounds in the beginning of the monrh to sixteen pounds towards 
the close. Cholera continued general but was decreasing. Emigration 
was at a standstill and people were coming back. In consequence of 
the introduction of the task system on relief works, many left thorn 
and went to their homes. ^J’he numbers fell, on public works from 
32,460 to 22,413, against a rise on civil vorks from ‘*278 to G202, 
and on charitable relief from 201 to 392. In April from two inches 
to half an inch of rain foil in the live siib-divisions of Bijapur, 
Sindgi, Bagevadi, Jhigalkot,, and llunguiid. In Bijapiir and 
elsewhere the ponds were filled and all fear of a water famine was at 
an end. Except in Ihigevadi and Muddebihal, grain importations 
continued sufficient, ^rhe rupeiijiricc of /mri roso from IGi pounds 
at the beginning of the niontli to 1 14 pounds about the close. i\jdder 
was very scarce. Vciy many caltlo died and others were fed on nim 
leaves. Emigrants were returning in large numbers. In Ifungnnd 
there was great distress among Viidars, Lambilnis or banians, and 
other wandering tribes. Cholera was increasing and small-pox wns 
prevalent. Govc'rnmcnt relief houses wore opened. The nundier 
of workers rose on public works from 22,413 fo 35,805, on civil 
works from 6202 tj) 7550, and on charitable relief from 392 to 
1030. In May there were smart showers over the whole district 
except in Muddeliihal. 1 ulTungund and Bagalket sowing was begun 
in many places. The importation of grain continued, but in 
Muddebihal and Hungiind the sujqilies w(‘i*c insufficient. Cartago 
rates had risen high chiefly owing to want of draught cattle ; to hiro 
a cart fi’om Sholapnr to Ilungund cost i-4 (Its. 10). In Tlungund 
grain was imported from Aiidni in fhe Nizands country, and in 
Bdgevadi camels were used to bring grain from Dehiri. The rupee 
price of rose from 14^, pounds at the beginning of the month 

to 13J pounds at the close. Eniigrani.s were returning with cattle, 
but of those large numbers died from want of fodder. Cholera 
and small-pox continued prevalent. Owing ehietly to the greater 
vigour shown in lielping people to leave their villages large numbers 
began to flock to the relief works. The numliers on relief 
increased, on public works from 39,897 about the beginning of 
the month to 77,017 about the close, and on charital>lo relief from 
1030 to 2994, against a fall on c*ivil works from 75G2 t() 1)950. On 
the nineteenth a further sum of £2000 (lls. 20,000) was placed at the 
Collector’s disposal for charitahlo relief, ()n llie twenty-second 
Government sanctioned a sum of £2000 (Ks. 20,000) to bo lent to 
dealers to help them to import grain into the district 011 condition 
that it should be sold at a cei tain ratt) above cost ]>rice. A few 
dealers took the advances, but chiefly from want of carriage, the 
project was not a success. Early in June there was a good fall of 
rain all over the district. Sowing operations were begun. In many 
places, on account of the want of cattle, plouglis and harrows were 
dravNOU by men instead of by bullocks. Later in the month the rain 
held off, sowing was stopped, and the crops, where they had come 
up, began to wither. The want of cattle, for all available animals 
were engaged in field work, the heaviness of the roads, and the 
B 877-42 
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difficulty of crossing the flooded streams and rivers continued to 
make the importation of grain most difficult. Small quantities were 
brought from Sholapur on men’s heads and in carts drawn by men, 
but, except in the north, the siijiply was insufficient, solely owing to 
tho want of carriage. The district got such a name that traders 
could not get carters, who had full occupation in more favoured 
places, to undertake the journey. The rupee price of jvari rose 
from thirteen pounds at tho beginning of the month to elev^on 
pounds at the close. The Iiigh prices caused much distress and 
people again began to leave the north of the district. Fodder was 
very scarce; a bundle, which in ordinary years cost 4Jd. (3 as.), 
could not be had for 8.v. (Rs. 4). Ijargc numbers of cattle died 
and cholera continued general. The nnnibers on public works 
rose from 04,083 to 71,701, and on charitable relief from 2094 
to 10,090. On civil works they fell from 7418 to 7212. In 
the early days of July a few showers, and in some places the 
sowing of tho early crops was I’osumcsl. Later on rain held off 
and sowing was again slopped. W’heri^ Ihey had come up the crops 
were withering. Callage rates rose very high. A cart from 
Shohqmr to ^1ii(ldebihiil cost .£4 (bV^. 40) and from Kaladgi to 
Bijapiu* JLl UL. (Rs. lOL L\en at this ])ncc almost none could 
be had. For the greater ])art of the month the only grain 
imported was brought by labourers on tln ir lieads. Afterwards 
from lielgaurn, JJelari, and Jbnehor, cart-loads of grain b(‘gan to 
find their way into the* district. The rnjicu' price of jrarl roso to an 
average of .9/,, and in some jdaees to 71 iiounds. TJiese prices caused 
extreme distress; large nnmlxs's of people W(‘re forced to eke out 
their pittance of grain by gathering wild lierbs. Tn some parts the 
Mhdrs and Mangs, who, from the great mortality among cattle, 
had at first fa-red rather w^ell, were rod need to misery. Largo 
numbers left for iSholapur and the J^izani^s ctiuntry. Fodder 
continued very scarce, and cholera was still deadly though 
decreasing. About tho end of tlie month some smart showers greatly 
helped tlie half-withered crops. ^J’lie fall w^as g(;norally scanty, but 
in some places there W’as enough to allows sowing to be resumed. 
Tho numbers on relief rose, on puldic works from 71,764 to 74,302, 
on civil works from 7212 to 10,129, and on charitable relief from 
10,699 to 13,056. On the third a further sum of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
was placed at the Collector’s disposal for charitable relief. 
Nearly the wliolo of August passed witli only a few showers. Tho 
early crops withered and in some places were lost. Grain, chiefly 
on men’s heads, continued to coint* from Bclgauni, Sholdpur, and 
Belari. The rujiee price jvnri rose to an average of 9^ pounds. 
Tho high prices, joined to the want of demand for field labour, 
caused much distress. Reople w^Lo, up to this time, had kept from 
the relief works, began to flock to tliem in numbers. Especially 
from Muddebihal and Bagevadi, emigration still went on, and cattle 
were driven to Athni in Bedgaurn. During the month, for non-able- 
bodied relief labourers, a municipal bread shop was opened in Mudde- 
bih^l, where bread was sold at cost price. Heavy rain, beginning 
on the twenty-eighth, cimlinuod till tho end of the month, greatly 
reviving such of the early crops as remained alive. In some parts 
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tho sowing of coitou and tlio cold-wcather crops was begun, and 
in tlie south of Bijaj)ur hdjrl and rdgi were being harvested. Tho 
numbers on relief rose, on public works from 74,302 to 106,383, 
and on civil works from 10,429 to 13,364, against a fall on 
charitable relief from 13,656 to 13,202. On tho second of August 
a further sum of .€5000 (Rs, 50,000) was added to tho Collector's 
discretionary allowance. Jn September about 2]i inches of rain fell 
at Kalildgi and 186 inches at llnngnud. The yu’ospeefs of the early 
harvest were much improved, and tho laU‘ harvest sowings, though 
somewhat delayed, wore in ])rogress. Ih'oinising ero}>s of green grfiss 
greatly lowered cartnge rates. In sjnte of the heaviness of the roads, 
considerable qnaiitities of grain were bronglit from Sliold-pnr and 
Belganm. At the same iime,euconiaged by the impro\(‘d prospects, 
local dealers opened iheir grain-pits, and^rdri' prices fell from 8A 
pounds at the b(‘giiiumg v)f the month to lOj near the close Tho 
condition of the ]K;oj)]e was much improved and large numb(*rs loft 
the relief works to ivl-urn tt» their lields. Jn Sindgi and Indi, except 
a small civil agency gang, all redicf works vvert* c1o^(m1 . 'riie numbers 
on relief fell, on public w<»rks from 104,212 at the begiiiuing of the 
month to 84H2 at th(‘ close, and on civil works Iroiii 1 1-,S30 to 11,507 , 
on charitable, relief tlu*y ntst' fi\nn 13,202 to JS,772 Marly in 
October rain fell Inavily, in phn es damaging the (‘arly and keeping 
back tho sowing <4 the late cro]is In sorin' ]>arts th»^ / harvest 
was in progress and the new grain yas finding iis way to market. 
Many dealers opened their grain-pits, Imt tlie want ol cattle and 
the heaviness of tho mads previ'iited prims fioni t.tiling below 12^ 
pounds tho rupee. In the first we('k of the month all tho public 
works in Muddebihill were clos(‘d. Tin* numbers on relief fell, 
on public works from 8182 in the beginning of the month, to 
1432 near the close ; on civil works from 11,507 to dt>[)3 ; and on 
charitable relief from 18,772 to 1 1,919. In Novernbi'r the weather 
continued fa-vourable. On an average 109 inches of rain f(;11. Tho 
early crops were being barvc'sted but in Bagevjldi and tho southern 
sub-divisions tlu^y were mneb damaged by excessive rain. The 
sowing of grain, wheat., and other cold-weather crops was in 
progress. A break in th ' rainy weather much aitied grain 
importations, and jnhi prices fell irom fourteen juumds in tho 
beginning of the month to 19.1 pounds about the close. During the 
month, ague, dian-liren, and dysentery were prevalent throughout 
the district. The nninbe-rs on relief fell, on public works Irom 1730 
about the beginning of the mouth to t wenty-two at the close, on civil 
works from 4015 to 426, and on ehariiablo relief from 14,9 U) to 5118. 
By the end of the month all relief works and relief lionsos were 
closed. In the latter half of December there w^as a general and 
good fall of rain. I’hc haiwosting of the early crops continued and 
the late sowings were finished. On the twenty-second of the month 
2638 persons were on charitable relief. 

The following statement of Indian millet prices and of persons 
receiving relief, shows that duiliig the first two months of 1877 
grain kept pretty steady at sev^cutcen pounds the rupee; that its 
price wont on rising rayiidly till it reached OJ jiounds in September; 
:hat it then began to decline and fell to twenty pounds in December, 
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As early as December 1876 the uumbors on relief works reached 
16,608. In January they rose to 45,113. By lowering wages and 
enforcing the task test they fell to 36,738 in February and 28,615 
in March. From ^larcli thoy rH]>idly advanced till in August they 
reached 110,717. dTicy then quickly declined falling to 52,519 in 
»Septeriil)(u^ and to 2128 in Novciiilx'r when the works were closed. 
Tlie numbers on charitable relief rose steadily from 188 in January 
to 13,656 in July, and, after a slight fall to 13,202 in August, rose 
to 18,772 in Septembm*. Tlu^y then ra,])idly fell to 14,049 in October 
and 2638 in December. The details are: 
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At the beginning of the famine, smitlis, carpenters, and basket- 
makers found useful employment in making tools and baskets 
for the labourers on ndief Avorks. O'o indigent and respectable 
weavei’s and spinners, tiien avIio could be trusted and who were not 
Jit-tod to work a,s labourers, raw m.aterial was given, and when the 
cloth or tJirc'ad was brougdit back, the (h/Torimcc in price between 
the raw and Avorked inaXci-ials Avas pa,id. At Bij.apiir, where there 
is a large number of Musalin.ait Avoinen A\dio never appear in public, 
a sub-comiiiitte€'/ aviis fornu‘d, comjioscHl of a Kuropcan officer as 
President and natiAX'members clursen from the different classes of 
the people. Tlie duty of tJie native members was to visit all parts 
of the city; find out any deserving eases of indigent women who 
could not appear in jiiiblic; and ascertain whether thoy were able to 
do any Avork. All cases were repoi'ted to the committee, and where 
it seemed right grants were made. I'o those who could do no work 
free grain was gi\’'on ; to those who could work, a certain quantity 
of grain was given to grind or of cotton to spin. The only 
check on those grants Avas that the visiting members were of 
dilfcrcut and often of rival classes, so that as the grants were 
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publicly made, any attempt at imposition would probably have been 
brought to light. In Bijapnr in October 1870 the municipality 
made a grant of £10 (Rs. 100) to supply grain free to the indigent 
and infirm poor of th(i town ; in villages money was given. This 
was snppleincntod by private monthly subscriptions. In Indi the 
same aiTangcmciit was made in November and a daily allowance of 
grain was given to tliose who were unah’*' 1o work. No Government 
or municipal grain shops Avoro opeiK'd ft»r the saio of gi'ain at 
cost price. In Bijapur, llie larg(‘st grain market north of the 
Kri'jhna, in the latter part of Oidoher 1870 tlje first combination 
ainc'Ug the local dealt'rs occurred, (jrain Avas plentilul in the town, 
but the dealers refused to sell excejit at an enhanced rate. The 
well-to-do landholders in tlu', iieighhouring villagt's did not care to 
compete with the local dealers. Hut, at l(‘iigih, tlio district officers 
induced one or two men to make adA'aiices of money for the 
purchase of grain in the m'ighhouriug villages and by selling 
it at cost price, after deducting carriage, the (ombination was for 
a time broken. Indian millet aaus sold under the supervision of 
Government officers at cighte(‘u to twenty pounds tlio rujiee, while 
the local dealers Avero eliaiging fourteen to fifteen pounds. This 
was not a Government gram-shop It Avas a jirivatc arrangement 
by which under the supervision of GoAxrnment officers grain was 
sold for about tliree Aveeks at nearly cost price. Hef^^'ro 187G 
Bijilpur had for years Ix^en wlndly n grain importing district. When 
local supplies failed the granidi'alers Avere almost paralysed. They 
had never imported y/vb-/ and doubted AAliellier it Avas safe to depart 
so greatly from the ri'gul.ir course of trade. Grain liad alAA^ays boon 
more or less a drug in the market. If they ordered a large 
consignment from outsidi*, su]>plies from the district itself might 
be thrown into the market and they Avonld snlTer loss. Such 
reasons as these kcjil the dealers for sonic time from making any 
cfl'orts to open communications AAnth the largo Avliolcsalo exporters 
in other parts of India. At length when it was rumoured that 
Government Averc going to import grain for .sale, and they saAv that 
their trade Avould be ruined, liy means of their eorres]iondeuts at 
Shohlpur, they gave large <>j*ders to the grain merchants of Jabalpur 
and displayed for a short time as much activity as they had lief ore 
shown apathy. 3’hongli part of it came from Hclgaum and Behiri, 
the greater quantity of the iinporled grain came through Sholapur 
from Jabalpur and the nciglihourliood, and Avas known as Jabalpur 
jvdri. When the rains set in. North Ihjapur depended on 
Sholapur and South Biidpur on Belari and Belgaum. The 
Jabalpur was much liglitcr in colour than the local jnhi and 
was much smaller and more liable to injury from damp. It never 
became a favourite, the jieojilc said there was no strimgtli in it, and 
that half a cake of country jvdri AA’as better than a avIioIo cake of 
Jabalpur grain. Still it was always to be had cheaper and there 
was consequently a large demand. In the early part of 1877 
grain was imported solely by dealers and was offered for sale 
only in the markets of large villages. Later on, when the rain had 
made the main roads to Sliohipiir almost impassable and carts took 
ten or fifteen days to go sixty miles, a brisk trade in hcadJoads 
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of grain was begun and continued for several montlis. Respectable 
men and women some of wboui had been on relief works, others 
employed in their villages, getting a loan of a few rupees would 
start for Shola])ur and buying as much grain as they could carry, 
would return without delay, dispose of their grain at a fair 
price and go off again. Moving in gangs of twenty to thirty these 
petty dealers gi'eatly relieved the stress for grain in outlying 
villages by bringing a fairly constant snjiply to the poopVs doors 
at a moderate price. As tlu'y jiassed through the district by 
bye-ways it was for their interest- to get rid of their purchases as 
soon as possible and tlio inhaliitants of juany a village which 
generally de])cnded fvir their weekly sujiply on the market town 
perhaps twenty miles r)lT, were rendered independent by these 
grain hawkers. I5y selling tlie grain at- a eheajier rate than the 
local dealers, tliey kept down the market rates in the chief villagec* 
of the district. Owing to the scarcity of carriage and the heaviness 
of the rc»ads as soon as the rains set in tlie supply of grain in South 
]5ija]mr became scanty. 

When g’rain was scarce the p(»orer classes ate as vegetables 
tho leaves of trees shrubs and cree]>crs which are not oaten in 
ordinary years. t)t thesetlu' chief were: * tamarind chinch (M.) 
or hiinchi (K.) Tainnrindns indicns, the leaves of which are said to 
bo unwholesome and c\('n wlnm taken in small ([ua-ntitios to have a 
weakening eJlect; r(M.) or n luhtuchifitka (Iv.) Tiibulus 
torrestris a small creejiing plant Asa medicine it is said to be 
aperient and diui(‘tio, and is used in cases (*! colic, and its juice is 
said to be strong enough to stu])efy a scorjiion. dudgiug from its 
harsh nature it is dillicult of dig(‘Stioii. Tlu^ leaves which are 
oaten by cattle arc said to be unwliulcsonie and if taken in any 
large cjna.ntity to cause diairlKofi ; Todasi (K.) Corcharus trilo- 
cularis, an tiiuiual plant with no marked llowcr or fruit. Inordinary 
years tlioiigli not ealon eitJier by man or by cat-tie, its juice mixed 
with whey is a common cure for diarrlm'a. ^Fhe leaves are said to 
bo nnwh()les(.nno. ^Icdicmally the plant resembles in properties 
another species C<*rchariis obt-orms tlie well-known jute which is 
much eaten as a ])ot-horb ; Uarut (M.) or hitijoni (K.) Commelyna 
communis a sjiri'ading weed growing abundantly in moist grass 
lands, '^riiongh in ordinary y(‘ars it is not used by man either as 
vegetable or a medicine in Jun€^ and July 1S77 it was a common 
article of food in places w’here tlie siipjily of wild herbs was scanty. 
This food is somi'times more or less dillicult of digestion thus giving 
rise to diarrhaja and other bowid complaints ; Bhui tar'oad (M.) 
or malarari (K.), ])rulial)]y Indigofera trifoliat-a, is a small creeping 
plant with white flowers and fi-uit. Jt is very bitter to the taste and 
in ordinary years it is used as a cattle medicine in cases of colic. 

In the early part of the famine (hero was a difficulty in bringing 
relief to skilled craftsmen especially to hand-loom cotton and silk 
weavers whose sedentary work unfitted them for out-door labour. 


1 A fullor list of Faniinc Tlauts and Herbs is given in the Belgaum Statistical 
Account. 
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They also considered themselves too high caste to work as common 
labourers. In consequence hand-loorn weavers suffered severely. 
Government made advances to these people and they were thereby 
enabled to earn a livelihood. Government buying the liriished 
articles at a fair price. Latei- on when the famine became more 
intense and charitable relief increased, the great difficulty was to 
induce people to leave their villages and go to centres of relief. The 
Kdnarese seem to have a high freliiig of pride . i* self-respect. 
People almost dying from 'want of foodrefnsed tulea^e their villages 
preferring to die at honui rather than accept of general rohef among 
strai gers. In con.S(‘quence of this it olteu became necessary to 
estaldish small relief kitchens in villiigt\s to keep ali\e those who had 
steadily refused to let lh(*msolv(!S be sent to a relief camp. In 
many instances, espccjally when young children were concerned, it 
was found necessary to foi-ce peojile to go to relief camps. 

The purely cullivalnig clashes long held liack from any form of 
relief. They inanagiul to support themsclviM ui their villages by 
getting loans from their wealthier neighbours. A cry few of this 
class came on relief, lint the half-eultivating half-labouring class 
had little ohjectiou to taking einjiloyrnent on roads or other relief 
works. The Kanarese peojile arc frugal and hardworking. 'Pho 
majority of the better classes who came for relief had some little 
savings witli which to eke out their scanty earnings. AVhen the 
people had not been allowed from the first to have matters their 
own way, there was little or no difficulty in managing them, and even 
in cases when they had been allowed more libi rty it only rcipiireil a 
little time to bring them into a proper state of discipline. The 
scarcity of fodder along the liiic s of Iniusport at one time promised 
to be a very serious (juestioD. Almost all iho karhl or jntri straw 
had been consumed, and (‘xcept in the largest towns no fodder was 
obtainable. Cartmen plying b('l ween Bijapur and Sholapur, a 
distance of sixty miles had to carry their fodder for their bullocks 
with them the wliole way, their carts were not properly laden and 
their bullocks were only half-fed. 'lb meet this difficulty, in the 
month of May, Government began to send pressed hay and rice straw 
and some little relief w’^as ‘ xperionced. But the hay was coarse 
Konkan hay yielding little nourishment and it was soon found that 
the cattle which ate it derived little support from it. Mixed with 
harhi it was of some little service, but the cattle made no improve- 
.rnent on the diet, and, when the roads became heavy with the rains 
of August, had it not been for the lieadload traffic, iho impcjrts of 
grain, owing to want of transport, would have been very small. At 
one time it was proposed to Government to start a transport line of 
pack-bullocks to carry grain, the dealers pac ing for carriage as tliey 
would on a railway ; Govermnont refused to entertain the proposal 
on the ground that it would prove an interference with trade and 
might result in a loss of money. 

In the early part of the famine, when sisavcity of grass was felt, 
nearly all the best cattle were sent in charge of one or two of the 
household to the Kanara and Bel gaum ISahyadris and also in some 
instances to the Nizdm's country. Most went to the Sahyadris, as 
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the accounts of scarcity in tlic other quarters soon began to come in. 
The people who emigrated with their cattle belonged as a rule 
to the bettor class of husbandmen. About the middle of November 
when all hope of rain was at an end many of the smaller landholders 
and woll-i'O-do labourers packed their household goods and with 
their families started north ior tht) Nizamis country. It was said 
the harvest was fairly good in the north, and they set off in the hope 
of finding food and oinplo3nnent. After leaving the district their 
fortunes were vfirious, some snccoodod in getting employment and 
as the famine increased in intensity moved further north in tho 
direction of Central India. Others gained employment for a short 
time and then anxiety about their houses and friends inducted 
them to come back much as tho^y had gone, and they had recourse to 
relief works. Very few improved tlieir condition by going away. 
They at most supported themselves by a moi*e congenial employment 
than I’oad-inaking, while man^' were nev'er again heard of. Th(? 
experience of those who went to Kanara was little better. Many 
of the cattle, accustomed to the dry air of the Deccan, died from 
exposure on tho Sahyadris while tluur masters’ condition was not 
much botb'r. Contracting fever and other diseases in the damp air 
of tlic hills, many died there, and otliorf> returned to their villages, 
either to die or be cripjiled for lift*. On the whole tlic results of tho 
emigration wore not gt>od, the distress porha]>s was too widespread 
and the emigiants never passed btyond the famine-stricken area. 

A special census, taken on the lOlh May 1877 when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 72,451 workers, 
(13,821 on public and 8G30 on civil works, 54,755 belonged to the 
sub-divisions whc*ro the works were carried on ; 1G,471 bolongod to 
different sub-divisions of the same distri(;t; 733 wore from other 
districts; and 492 %vere from neighbouring states. Of the whole 
number 3320 were manufacturers or ci*aftsiiien, 23,088 were holders 
or undcr-holdcrs of laud, and 45,443 were labourers. 

The total cost of tho famine was esl.imated at iI258,375 14,9. 
(Ks. 25,83,757), of which .t23(),872 Iti.s*. (Ks. 23,08,728) were spent 
on public and civil works, and 4:27,502 18.9. (Ks. 2,75,029) on 
charitable relief. 

Compared with 1872 tho l8Sl c(‘nsus returns show a fall of 
177,780 in population. I'lie addition of tho normal yearly increase 
of nearly one per cent during the remaining seven years gives 
234,841 as the loss of population caused by death and emigration in 
187G and 1877. llie Collector’s stock returns show a fall in tho 
number of cattle from 741,291 iu 1875-7G to 437,710 in 1878-79, a 
loss of 303,575 bead. Tlio tillage area fell from 2,084,721 acres in 
1875-76 to 2,078,790 acres in 1878-79. The outstanding balances 
on account of the current year were £1 8.9. (Rs. 14) for 1875-76, 
£74,838 (Ks. 7,48,380) for 1870-77, £20,390 (Ks. 2,03,060) for 
1877-78, and £24,842 (Ks. 2,48,420) for 1878-79. 

In 1879 the district suffered from a plague of rats which destroyed 
about one-half of the crops by eating off the millet heads and the cotton 
pods and biting the wheat stalks close to tho ground. The ravages of 
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tlie rats continued throughout the year, and threatened the general 
destruction of the early crops. Active measures were taken to 
reduce their number. No fewer than 4,130,209 were destroyed at 
a cost to Government of £4043 (Ra. 40,430). Of these more than 
half a million were killed and rewards of 25. (Re. 1) the hundred were 
claimed in a single week. Distress prevailed during the greater 
part of the year. As the poorer classes had not recovered from the 
effect of the 1876-77 famine, GovernmenD undertook 4*elief measures 
both for charity and for employment. In 1878-70 the sum advanced 
to husbandmen for seed or stock was £1084 (Rs. 10,840) against 
£3838 (Rs, 38,880) advanced in 1877-78 
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IIksides proleSNiviiial men aiul well-to-do landlioldcrs, under 
Capitalists and Traders the 187^> license-tax returns show 15,824 
persons " Ui* thesi- 80 tl had from 110 to 115, dOoO from £15 to £25, 
180;i fr(»m I’Jo to Id-"), 885 trom ld5 to 150, (103 from £50 to £75, 
207 from 175 to £100, 187 from 1100 to 1125, eighty-one froin 
£125 to £150, lifty-fonr from 1150 to 1200, sixty-four from £200 
to 1300, twenty-five from £300 to £1()0, twenty-six from £400 
to £500, iifteon from 1500 to 1750, six from 1750 to £1000, and 
eleven llOOO ojid over. Most men ot‘ capital suffered from the 
distress caused by llie 187t)-77 famine. Money wdiich had been lent 
was never rec<.vercd iind the rt‘s(mrc(*s of the district were sorely 
crippled. Kveii bt'foia* the famiiK' only one or twi» men in each 
large town had more than 110,000 (Its. 1,00,000) of capital. Most 
of the mone\ lending was in t]u‘ hands of men whose capitals 
varied from i50<» to 15000 (lis. 5000- 50,000), and wdio in any large 
tiTinsaclioii re<]Uircd help from the rielier cn}>ilali,sts. No fii*m 
docs strict banking business. In rare instaiu‘(,‘s sums up to £100 
(lbs. lOOO) are deposited wntli the lo:i<bng moneylenders of Bagalkot 
and Bijapur, 

In the northern sub-divisions of ^vhi('h Sludapur is the great trade 
centre, almost all business iransaetions are settled in cash and little 
business is dom^ in bills or hundift. Tn I he southern suh-divisiouB, as 
Bombay isthegrt'at mart, moi’c business isdom' Iry bills of exchange. 
Tn Bijapiir and Talikoti, the hirgm* capitalists occasionally buy 
and sell bills or inoidls on iSliolapur and Bombay. In Bagalkot 
the Blnitia and (lujarat Vjiui agents wlio come to buy cotton and 
corn, issue bills or hundis on Bombay firms to traders who want to 
impoi't silk, cotton yarn, cott«)n and silk cloth, gold, silver, brass, 
copper, iron, and indigo. 'J’he rates chai'ged on hmidis or bills are 
generally one-half to two per crut disconnt or premium according 
to the iiiarkel.. None of the district towms has a branch of any 
Bombay or other bank. There are no insurance agents and there 
is no insurance. 

The only coins in use in tin* district are those of the Imperial 
currency. In the ea.'^tern towns, which carry on business with the 
Nizam’s country, Haidarabad shlka rupees are sometimes found. 
They are uncommon because moneychangers make a reduction of 2Jd. 


1 Chiefly trom ma-teiials l»v Mi H . F. Silcock, (J. S 

5* The 1879 instead of the Idte.'.fc ti;;ur3.s arc given because since 1879 incomes under 
£.10 have been exempted fiom the License Tax. 
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to 3i. (1 i - 2 (IS.) and because they are not received in Government 
treasuries. Of the Adil Shahi rupees, which wore issued from the 
13ijapur mint (1490-1080), the few that remain are hoarded as 
curiosities. Besides the Adil Shahi rupee the Malharshahi rupee 
was coined at B%alkot in a mint which was started during the 
ascendancy of the Bijapur kings (1400-1080), and was continued 
under the Poshwa (1757-1818).^ The M.alliarf-halii rupee is 
so called because it was first coiiit'^d under the orders of Malhar 
Bhikaji Rd^ste, amrdur or noble of the !*esh\\a\s court, who was 
in charge of Biidaini Bagalkot and Hnngiind. 3"he Bagalkot mint 
continued to work till Isiov'einher 1833, when jf A\as stojjped by 
order of the princiyil collector Mr. Nishet. Tins mint was (mtirely 
a private concern, the undertaker buying tin'- bullion and issuing 
the coin at his owji risk. He was supposed to coin all the bullion 
brought to him, but this rule was not enforced. lie paid for 
the bullion with liis last coined rupees, lie paid .a smrill tax to 
Government and was accoiiutMble to it that his coinage had not. more 
than the proper amount of alloy 'JMu* Mfilluirshahi rupee weighed 
172-j^jj- grains IVoy. Jt was nominally divided into eleven in/ishas, each 
mdsha containing eight (jun/ift, and each gtmjl containing sixteen 
dnnds. Of the wliole, ten /an.v/nov and 1 were to be pure 

silver, and d-J--or rather more than seven and a half per c('nt 
alloy. Of 3| per cent, th«‘ estimated cost of coinage, one per cent 
was supposed to be lost in the jirocess. ()f the remaining 21 }>(t cent, 
4 per cent went to the Goveruinciit, 4 to the ghallcar or mint-master, 
I to the 07ikar or assay-master, J to the gold'^nnth who made and 
stamped the coin, i to the j^ifgur or chemist who condnetod the 
assay, J to the die-eiiilcr, [ to charcoal oil crucibles tamarinds 
wedges anvils ami haminers, and A to ])ious donations. In theory 
no rupee was over taken at the mint unless its ciiiTcnt, exchange was 
more than 3} below the Malharsliahi rupee. All that were lower than 
this it was the interest of the Tniiit-niidertaker togather,and even when 
the value was a litth; higher than 3^ below'}>ar it paid the mint-owner 
to coin it as ho did not lose the whole of the one per cent in the 
coining and ct)uld retieuch the half jier cent on charity. The 
alloy was seldom or never adiled in its original form In the 
general collection for a melting, the mintei* took care tt» have such a 
proportion of iiiforior rupees or other alloyed silver as would reduce 
the whole to the required average. The IJukk(‘ri and Miraj rupees had 
a large share of alloy, and, wlien their value was low' enongh, they 
formed a considerable jiart of the contents of the crucible. The 
Chdndor rupee, wdtli which the market was w^ell stocked, was of 
nearly the same weight and alloy as the Malharsh^lhi i-upee. It 
^could not find its w’ay to the mint exei*pt when its discount was 
r more than the cost of coining. This was not unusual. On the 
eleventh of November 1820, the Ohaiidor ru])(H‘ was at 4^ per cent 
discount, and therefore gave T[ per cent jirulit on melting. At the 
same time the Cliandor rupee was received at the Government 
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treasury at par with the Malh^lrshahi rupee, and, in consequence, 
about the beginning of each month, when the instalments were being 
paid, it rose two or three per cent, and the mint was at a stand. 
Bullion came to the Bdgalkot mint from Miraj and Shold.pur. It 
was in flattish cakes as if cast in the bottom of a basin. Most of 
it was made of melted silver vessels and ornaments, whose owners 
had fallen into poverty and sold them below their value or pledged 
them to a moneylender. In coining rupees in the Bagalkot mint 
1250 rupees >veight of silver brought to the proper standard was 
put into an open basin-shaped earthen crucible. This open basin 
was placed on the ground in an open furnace, of such a height that 
the surface of the basin was level with the top t)f the furnace. The 
furnace was filled witli charcoal and its sides were raised by billets 
of green wood, 'rhen charcoal was laid over the top of the basin 
and of the metal until the charcoal was as high as the billets. The 
charcoal ’was then kindled, and the fire blown by bellows. Each 
bag of the bellows was a buffalo^s hide, whole and very well prepared , 
the lour leg holes were closed and into the neck hole was thimst from 
the inside a conical iron pipe, the broader part of which entirely filled 
the hole. The hiudcrpart of tliebag wasopenand itsedgescut straight, 
one of them overlapping the oilici* two or three inches. A leather thong 
fastened to the upper part of the hag was tied round the blower^s 
right arm, which he altc’i'nately raised and depressed to admit the 
air by the opening or force it through the tube, while with the 
left he kept the bag &t(3ady. As one of the blowers raised his arm, 
when the other lowered his, a fairly constant stream of air was 
blown into the furnace The. two pipcss were kept in their proper 
place by being fitted tightly into two iron rings at the opposite 
ends of a short iron bar The mouth of the bellows, which was kept 
m its place by stones, was directed towards, but scarcely entered, a 
wider earthen pipe which led to the surface of the crucible. From 
time to time, as the fuel kindled, water was thrown to keep down the 
sparks, and, as the charcoal was consumed, more charcoal was added. 
The melting took raiheu* less than an hour. It was known to be 
completed part ly by looking through the short earthen pipe on the 
surface of the crucible, and partly by inserting an iron rod through 
the top of the fire into the fused metal, and examining its point when 
withdrawn Meanwhile a set of earthen moulds, shaped like square 
bricks, each with about six furrows or gutters half an inch deep and 
about eight, inches long, were ranged on the floor near the furnace. 
The floor was most uneven and the moulds most clumsy. Nothing 
could be ruder than this part of the coining. The gutters were 
oiled and a stout workman took the crucible from the fire by a pair 
of strong pincers m each hand and poured the molten metal into the 
moulds. As the crucible had no spout much of the metal missed 
and ran over leaving the gutters unfilled. Between the molten '» 
metal and the oil, which fiamed as soon as the metal touched the 
gutter, the heat was so great that boys were employed constantly 
bathing the pourer’s legs and hands. When the bars cooled, 
one was handed to the goldsmith, who, under the direction 
of the assayer, cut out of the middle a piece as nearly as 
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possible of a rupee weight. The assayei* weighed the piece with 
great nicety, in scales which turned to one-sixteenth of a grain. 
To the rupee of silver he added a rupee of lead and handed both 
to the chemist or jaUjav. 'I^lie chemist put them together into a 
small and rather shallow cylindrical crucible, which he placed in a 
bed of charcoal in a basin exactly likfi the crucible in the great 
melting. He then pile<l a few jiieces of cylindrical and unbroken 
• charcoal over the little crucible, leaving a small opening in front 
through which to look. The fire was lighted. At first it. was blown 
onlv by a flapper or matting fan When the whole was kindled 
the chemist worked on the part nearest the crucible by blowing 
through a bamboo tube which he held in onci hand, while, with a pair 
of tongs in the other, he kept the crucible siiiTOunded with burning 
charcoal and prevented the larger jiieces falling on it or hiding his 
view. In about twenty minutes the alloy was separated. The 
chemist moved the crucible from the fire, and took out the button 
of silver which he beat well with a heavy hammer U> get rid of the 
ashes. lie tlieu gave it to the ussayer who weighed it and settled 
whether or nut the imiltiug was good, 'riie melting had often to bo 
repeated eight or ten times before the assayer passed the motal as 
ready for coining. When the metal was passed as ready for coming, 
the silversmith and his assistants cut the bars into pieces each of a 
rupee weight, judging by the eye with sueli nicety that one or at most 
two clippings by the assayer was all that was wanted to bring the 
piece to its exact weight. It was then shaped by three oi* four blows 
trom a hammei*. When all the jiieccs wore formed into rupee size, 
they were reheated and underwent two or three blows on a littlo block 
of polished steel which made them clean and shining I’wo dies, one 
for the face the other for the reverse, WTre cut on puncheons on very 
hard steel, the diameter of whose faces, which was covered with 
an Arabic legend, was at least double that of the coin. One of the 
puncheons was half buried in a bed of stone and wodgeil fast; the 
other was wedged tiglit into an iron handle considerably larger than 
itself. The Sonar held the iron-handled j)uncheon in his left hand 
over the fixed puncheon, and, with his right hand, slipped between 
the puncheons a piece to he stamped. A workman then gave a 
heavy blow with a hammer, which made the dyo and its handle 
recoil considerably and the rupee flew out coined. Its place was at 
once supplied by another piece, and a fiesh blow instantly followed. 
Mr. Marshall saw one hundred pieces struck in about three minutes, 
four men relieving oacli other at the hammer. The goldsmith could 
not long keep on at tins rate as each blow gave his left arm a 
severe jar. As there was nothing to fix the piece to be coined to any 
•, particular part either ol the upper or the under die, it was uncertain 
‘ what part of either legend it received. It was generally near the 
middle. 

In 1820, besides at Bagalkot, a mint was at work at the town of 
Mudhol, the seat of the (Ihorpade family. The chief claimed that 
under a patent granted by Moro Dikshit, one of Bajirao^s favourites 
(1800-1817), he had the right to coin a rupee the facsimile of the 
Bagalkot or Malh^.rshii.hi rupee, but sixteen per cent below it in 
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intrinsic value. To make sure that the two rupees were exactly 
alike, he employed tlie same artist to cut liis dies. In 1820 the 
Collector of Dharwar as a mark of distinction ordered the date of 
the year to be shown in English on the Malharshahi rupeei Seeing 
this cliango the chief copied the English date on his coin. Money¬ 
changers and men of business were not deceived by the Mudhol 
rupee, but tluj villag(;rs could not toll the one from the other and 
were oftem cheated, 'riie Mudhol rii])eo was no bettor than a» 
perpetual and authorized forgery. M’hough much below it in 
intrinsic value, Ihc Chfindor rupee was taken by Govonimcut on a 
par with the Malharshahi rupee. This caused serious abuses. The 
village chirks were known to take the villagers’ rents in Malhd,rshd.hi 
rupees and tben ex(*hauge them in the market for Chandor rupees 
which they paid into the treasury. 

Re tore the British rule, cxc(‘pl in the plain south of the Malapahari, 
all accounts were kejit in Malhdrshahi riiiices; in tho country to tlio 
south of the Malapahiiri the accounts were kejit in Ikkori vardhs 
worth 8.S. (Us. 1) and hnnfi that is j>cv}()ih(s' worth 4.s‘. (Rs. 2), 
worth 2.S. (Ue. 1), and worth I.?. (8 a.s.) At the beginning of 

British rule the Madras riijiee was sii])stitntt‘d both for tho Ikkeri 
and the Malhar.dialu ru]H‘(* eouv( niently lor the general treasury but 
to tbe greal confusion of all local calculations. Tho M.adras rupee 
was 12 J per cent bettei* than the Malharsluilii coin and its introduction 
produced a conifiletc revolution in all ex})ressi()iis of value. Not only 
was the sum charg(‘d against each village stated in terms of the 
Madras coin, but the details of the village accounts down to the 
smallest iustalineiit payable by the poon.'st landholder had also to be 
entered in tlie Madras coin, 'rhe calculation of the difference between 
the old and the new coin was left to the village clerk who was 
careful not to lose the opportunity of fraud which tho power of 
adjusting the difference threw into his liands. 

The want of a railwiiy, the difficulty of crossing the large rivers 
during tho south-wa'st rains (Juno-October), and its great distance 
from the chief centres of trade, have hindered the development of 
trade «aud })rcvented flic increase of ca]ntal in Bijapur. 

Before the 187G famine, though they had not much money, the 
bulk of the Bijapur landholders had cousideralde quantities of 
grain in store of which they could disjiosc at their leisure. They 
used this gi'aiu for purposes of trade in their villages lending it to 
the poorer villagers and receiving back the loan in kind after the 
harvest with the addition of twenty-five to forty per cent as interest. 
If tho grain advanced was bad and was returned at tbo next harvest 
in new corn, no interest was generally charged. If the advance was 
not returned at the next harvest, interest was charged at twenty-five 
to fifty per cent for the first year, fifty to 100 per cent for the 
second year, and 100 j^er cent for tho third year, and never more. 
The difficulty of finding a market for grain was so far a gain to 
Bijapur that the 1876 famine found its grain-pits full. The richer 
landholders at first made large sums by the sale of grain. But the 
famine lasted longer than they expected and many of them were 
forced to buy when prices had risen ruinously high. Tho classes 
who save arc Government servants, pleaders, traders, and tho richer 
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niuuber, ilie landbolJ(‘i!s Lave l)ccu st» heavily la(l(‘n with debt that 
they have boon able tu save but little. In one or two of the years 
tbe harvests were poor, and in 1880 and 1882, when the harvests 
were good, perhaps partly be.cnuse of the di-aiu of capital which 
went on during the famine, but chiefly because^ all grew grain and 
there was no market, Indian millet fell to eighty-two pounds the 
rupee, a lower rate thau it had touched s. cc JSnO. 

The cotton and silk weavers and dycis and tin* blaiiket weavers 
suffered severely during the famine both Iroin the ruinous dearness 
of grain of which they had no store, and liecanse, as the ])eople were 
forced to spend their all in buying food, with the first pressure of 
want the demand for clothe:^, and blankets ceas(;d. Many lost their 
whole (japital and many fell into debt. Since* 1878 the demand for 
cloth and blankets has been steadily on the increase, and, with 
cheap grain and constant eni])luynieut, the weavers have succeeded 
in paying much of the famine debt. Craftsmen, os])ecialIy builders, 
bricklayers, masons, carpenters, and blacksmiths, lost grievously 
during the famine as building was at a stand. Since 1878, to some 
extent by the reduction in their number from dc'utli and flight 
during the famine, but chieily from the revival of building and from 
the brisk demand for their services on ]>nl)Hc works, tlie railway, 
the Nira and Gokak water-uorks, and the building changes winch 
have gone on in Jbjapui*, they have found constant emjiloyment 
and day’s wages have risen to 2 ^*. (IJe. 1). As they receive the whole 
of their wages in casli they luive gained (he full advantage of the 
cheap grain prices whicli liave pi-evailed duringtJie tJii*(‘e years (uiding 
1882. Many arc liauipered by famine debt. Still beyond (juestioii 
as a class skilled workers have savetl larg(‘ly during tlie last four 
years% Labourers or unskilled workers, like the classes above them, 
suffered griovousl}’' in the famine. During the famine the w^ant of 
stores or any other form of capital made their sufferings keener 
than those of any other sei'Uon of the people. At the shiiu* time 
two causes have combined to make flieir recovery inoi’c* rapid than 
that of the classes above them, 'I’heir >vaut of credit prevented 
them from loading thems(‘lvcs with debt, ami the great lall in the 
supply of labour from dcatli and from flight has raist‘d it> value 
The East Deccan llailway, public buildings and ofliccs, roads, 
dispensaries, wells, reservoirs, aud other pulilie works, which are 
being pushed on in and close to tlie district, h.avc combim‘d to keep 
the daily wage of unskilled labour in Bijafuir aud on tbc j-aihvay as 
high as 6d, (4 n.v.) for a man, 84 b/. (2 4 a.s.) for a woman, aud 2.} J 
(14 ^.) for a child, and in other parts as high as to 5id. (8 - 8 J t/.v.) 
for a man, 3d. to S^Jd. (2-24 n.s*,) fora woman, and I 4d. to 2id 
(1 -1 4 as,) for a child. As the w'hole of these w^ages are paid in cash 
the workers have reaped the full advantage of the cheap grain prices 
of the last four years. Field labourers have beneflted by the causes 
which have improved the state of other labourers. At the same time 
tha practice of paying field labour chiefly in grain has, in tJio extreme 
cheapness of grain, made field labour less profitable than other 
utLs^killed employment. The great shrinkage of tillage since the 
fumine, a fall of 352,760 acres or IGi per cent of the tillage area, and 
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the complaints of tlie upper holders of want of labour are 
part due to the flight and death of the smaller holders anc 
labourers during the famine. Still scarcity of field labour is at 
partly the result of the combination of the present cheap grain 'SP 
the brisk demand for labour on public works. Considering tu*?; 
demand for labour, the high cash rates paid, and the cheapness of 
grain, there seems no reason to doubt that during the last four 
years the labouring classes of Bijapur have saved considerable sums. 


Government servants, pleaders, and some moneylenders invest 
money in Government securities and in Savings Banks. In 1882 
15370 (Rs. 53,700) of Govornmont sociiritios were held by the 
people of th(; district and £250 (Rs. 2500) were paid a.s interest. 
In spite of tlu' change of rules in 1870, limit ing the amount which 
any one man can hold, the savings banks deposits have risen 
from £2210 (Rs. 22,100) in Ks70 to £5000 (Rs. 50,000) in 1882.* 
Traders nearly always invest their savings in enlarging their 
business. Besides some high Governmmit servants and pleaders, 
moneylenders have lately invest(‘d eajiital m buying land, taking 
possession by foreclosing mortgagi* dt^t'ds. As a rule men of this 
class (h.) Hot till the land tli(*msclves. 3'liey give it to the former 
holder’s or more (dteii to outsiders on tht^ vtufn or share system under 
which tln'jwroeeive from a half to one-third of the produce in kind. 
For land niv(\stiueii|s twelvt* per (*ent a _\ear is c‘<»nsidered a fair 
retiirij. 3hc smaller landholders and craftsmen invest their savings 
in ornaments. Simv tin' IS7G fa,mine most of the savings of the 
])o()rei* landhohiers and artisans have goni‘ to jiay famine debts. 

Moneylending is siddoin a separate railing. lu most cases it is 
coinlniied witli hnsbandry and trade. 'Fhe bulk of the moneylenders 
are, among Brahmans, [)eslia<.stli.s, Karadas, Kanvas, Kokanasths, 
Madyandius, Savashas, and Shenvis; and of other classes 
Lingdyat Gujarat and Marwar Van is, Paucliamsalis, Raddis, 
Kointis, Marathas, and Musalinans. Mhar moneylenders are 
also occasionally foinid. Of those the alien Marwar Vani is the 
most inexorable, tin* (dher classes btaiig usually disposed to a fair 
settlement t)f claims without proceeding to extremities. Money¬ 
lenders may be divided into ihroi' classes, a first class with 
capitals of £20,000 to £10,000 (Rs. 2,00,000-1,00,000), a second 
class with £10,000 to £500 (Rs. 1,00,000-5000), and a third class 
with £500 to £1U (Rs. 5000- 100). In all leading towns, such us 
Bdgalkot, Bijapur, llkal, Muddebihal, and Talikoti, one or twe 
wealthy moneylenders, ])crhaps about tiftcen in all, have capitals of 
£10,000 to £20,000 (Rs. 1,00,000 - 2,00,000) or more. Those 


1 During the tlurteen years eiKliiig 1882 the Savings Hank deposits were : £2210 ju 
1870, £2784 HI 1871, £1897 in 1872, £1620 in 1873, £1676 in 1874, £1587 in 1875, 
£1830 in 1876, £1417 in 1877, £1905 in 1878, £2062 in 1879, £7037 in 1880, £31/2 in 
1881, and £.5990 in 1882. The sudden fall in deposits from £7037 in 1880 to £3iyii* m 
1881 was owing to an ordei ))y which the rate of interest was reduced from 4^ to 3.? per 
cent, and the liighe.st amount to be deposited from £500 (Rs. 5000) to £300 (Rs. .j0<b0). 
During the same tliirteeii years, the details of tlie interest paid to the holders off 
(luvernment securities are - £5 in 1870, £28 in 1871, £49 m 1872 and 1873, £163 wk 
1874, £128 in 187.5, £198 in 1870. £102 in 1877, £263 in 1878, £287 in 1879 £353 iii 
1880, £313 lu 1881, and £250 iu 1882. 
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inen^ besides advancing money, deal in bullion, buy and soil 
exchange bills, and act as ngonts for »Sliolapui* and Bombjiy 
merchants. As a riilt‘they do not iiivesMhoir (iapilal in trade. Tlu*y 
are usually Glujarat and Ijing;iyat. Vanis. Though in general 
Tvilling to lend on good security, thc'ir transfietions nre chiefly 
conflned to supplying the smaller mone^dendt rs witli capital. 
The second class oi* rnoncyleiuleiwith '-ipitids ot‘ boUO to 
£10,000 (Bs. 5000 - 1,00,()00), prol^ahly includes ov^Ci iJOO men. By 
caste they ar(5 Lingiiyats, Brahmans, daiii^, and Ivemti^. Besides 
lending money tln'se men an* the great local < x]> »rters chiefly 
of cotton and gram, d’hey have coi-rcspoiidents in Sh )i.apnr and 
some of the largiT d<‘al direct with Boml>av. As a rule they dv> not 
import, hilt during the lS7ii t'lmim* tliev iuj]»orted large quantities 
of grain. In Hnngund and Jhigalkoi. m tin* soutli, from winch 
a brisk trade in cotton pa^-es %\(‘st to Belnanni, Hnlih, and the 
Vengurla coast, :md (‘ast to A<i\:ini in Bchtri, tnere aie ahmit one 
hundred moneylemlc'rs Avhosi* <-apital ranges irom 1» toOtiO 

(Rs. ]0,000-.*>(),()()()). When their transactmii'. are in cxi’c*.':. of 
their cafiital they hfiriow from lirst cl.ns cap^t^lll*^t-. fhher^ of 
this edass, wlio in <irdinary times (hiefl\ li\c as moiie\letidf r-, when 
opportunity oflers e.vporl eoitMii, grain, and elntli, their close 
knowledge of the linshaiidmen hcdping them to bu\ on specially 
favourable tc'rms. Oftloth eliiidly bndicei lotlis or ^hi^lkJi'ins ?\nd. 
women’s robes or .svrd/s go to Bninha\, Miraj. Bmua, Sangli, and 
Shohipur. fldiey advance mone\ to ncll-to-do l)n>b.indmen and 
to small trad(‘r.s on personal M*cunt\ fl’lionch often satisfied 
with taking bonds loi ihc amount.*'they lend, their advances are 
more frequently covered hv moitcae<“' am! dc[>o>'its of movable 
property in ])ledgc* d'h(.*y -»lso advance inor.OA on errip'S, esp(*cinlly 
on cotton, reciMMiig hack llie loan wnh interest in kind The third 
edass of inoneylendei’s aaIiosc crqutal.s vary from LIO to toOO 
(Ks. lOO-hdOO) ineliide fierlaqis dOOti i<» fOiMt men d’ho''e lenders 
are local shopkeepers, g('m*rally Linira\ats of llu* Banpg, Ilande- 
Va/Jr, Jangam, l\;irc-Knliranig, Kud-V’akkalgcr, ]*ancham''aJi, 
and Raddi castes, Komtis, Mnsalmans, 'Pelis, and weli-r-o-cio 
husbandmen, d'licy nuikv* advances to villagers in sums of ds. 
to £10 (Rs. 2- 100), and almost ahvavs lake soun' arlieie as security 
for the advance. In addition to nioncv lending, Muiie of these 
sliopkcopers hold lands Avhicli tln'V li.ive gi'iierally received on 
mortgage. In many vjll.ignvs the piinl, it well-fo-do, divides the 
moneylending^ husiness with the local shojikeept'r. The rate of 
interest charged by 1 In* headman is much the same as i.s charged 
by the professional moneylender and the same sei-iinty is generally 
required. Headmen arc* also ni the habit of lending on ])(*r.sonal 
security for short periods at. moderat-o interest. Much of tlieir 
business lies in advancing grain to Mie ])oorer landholders of their 
own village and in paying the Govcn-imient asse-^sment on the 
security of their crops. ITe-adinen seldom proix^ed to (‘xtremities 
with their debtors. It is for the credit of t.hc' village that the 
holdings should not bo sold. Because of the inlluence which is 
thus brought to boar on them, and also liocause debtors will pay 
what they owe the headman rather than what they owe any other 
H 877-44 
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i-reJiior, llio lioatlnifin shows inoro kimlnoss to his dobtors than 
any other lender. TJie same remarks .M})|)]y though in a less degree 
to well-to-do landlioldcM’S who leml inoney. M'h(» local capital has 
been so much reduced by the l87r)-77 t'aniine that imndi better 
tiocnrity than formerly is rotpiired. 'I’lie second class of moue^y- 
lenders, thni is tliom* wlm are traders as well :is moneylenders and 
have capiTab o( .LoOO t»> 110,(K)0 (Ks. oOOO-1,00,000), have the bulk 
of their eapifrd tied n]» in advance.s mad(‘ before Ibe famine partly 
on personal ■=^eciinty and partl\ on mortgage Ma.ny of the advances 
on personal "(‘cuntN will ha\e to be nritlen off as bad dolits. The 
advances on mortgages are to some extimt. s(‘cnred by lands and 
houses. At th(^ same time, ei*mpared ^^ltll its value before the 
1870 IVnniiu*, the valiif'(d land h.is ialhm by about one-fonrtli and 
of houses hy one-half, so that- tin' m(trlga« 4 ees have no pi’fispect of 
realizinc; their capital for year*^ '^'h(‘y (“an ial\(‘ and in most cases 
liave taken the land, Imi in man> parts of t1h‘ district the present 
value r>f ih{ land i'^ le-^s than tlu‘ anionnt th(‘y advancc'd on it. 
I’he •'nn'^triu'tion rd ila* r.nlwav liiie^ to Sholapiii'and to the coast 
and('ther yiiiblic v^ork'-ar< throumg into tin* dlNtrad large sums 
of nioijcv. Thj.s will jinpr»>\(‘ tin* borrowing ])owoi* of the 
hiisbandineu and craftsmen, tind will inaki* money easier. At 
]ir('Seiit lenders lelase to ad\am‘e except to llic' bettor class of 
landliolder-* and refuse* e\eii i » tli» ir ease* iinh'Ss ornaments or 
sjiecially good land is ph'dgtwl llons(‘s an* not held to bo sncli 
good .secunlv as land No moneyhmders have lx*en forced to leave 
the M]lnL'’es for the towns, or to h‘av(» tlx* district, aud no money¬ 
lender lias lieen nxlma'd to tin* jx»Mtion (d’ a laboiirei*, but inaiiy 
have gi>(ii up lending and put their whole ca]>ilal into hinder 
into traih' 

'Phe ordinary moneylemhr, who by eastii is (dthor a Banjig, 
a Kc'inti, a PaLclianmali, a Haddi. or a Desliasth Kiiiiava Karhada 
or Koknastli Brahman, keeps only two bo(ds-, a /r/id-ru/i/or day¬ 
book and a UHtfainui (>r h*dger in which he posts the day-book 
entries, dliey have* also a nMigh sheet oj“ n'K‘iiKH“anduni-book calleii 
hotalxhuia in Avhich entries are made as they occur before being 
written in tin* da\-book. Many small shopk(‘ep(*]*s keep only this 
rough slu'ot, trusting to their meimjry to enablfj tliciii to recall {ill 
transaction'^ Some monc^^lendirs keep nc. records except bonds. 

'Jdie (lovernment rnpeo and its subdivisions an* tho standard for 
interest in all moneylending transact ions. Interest is charged 
either for tin- Hlmh, S>nh, .(f, nv lOiigli.'^li year.* Interest for tho 
intercalary inontli is received and In-cmght to account. Tho socond 
class of m()ueylerlder.‘^, that is thos(j watdi ca])itals of 1^500 to £10,000 
(Bs. oOOO -] ,00,01)0 who ar(‘ mostly traders, raise hxuis from 
first-class moncvleiiders jit y(*arly rates varying from six to twelve 
percent according to their ])crs('»nal standing and repute. They 
rarely lend money at less than twenty or twenty-live per cent a year. 
They raise loans on pcr.^onal security, but rarely lend except on 
mortgage or on ph‘dge. The tliird class of moneylenders and 


^ The Shak uni bugiiis with a.i>, 78, and the Snmrnf era with n.e. .%*. 
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traders, that is ilio.sii witli capitals of £10 to £500 (Ks. 100- 
5000), raise money .‘it fifteen to twenty-live ])er cent according 
to their position and iiaiue. 'Plioy g’oiierally obtain the loan ou 
personal security merely [>:issiiitj^ a bond for the amount. To 
borrowers in their own villagij whom they can trust, they 
sometimes lend on simple boml 'I'hey make advaiiech to no one 
else except ou tlii^ securitj' f)f j>roperl; On fair jeciirity and on 
amounts of any importunci* rlif‘ ve.irly jntmvst i liargc'J \aiics from 
fifteen to thirty-six j)(*r ctml When m. p!opci}\ u- ploj^ed llic rate 
sometimes rises as liigli as an unmi m the rupee ey r\ month equal 
to ej,qhty per cent a yi'ar. At pn^enl (iHs;, thirtv-six percent 
may be taken as tli(‘ averae-e at. w hn-li the ordinary landhulJci* can 
borrow from the villag‘t' nionev hnider l>ct<>re tin; l^7(1-77 famine 
a respectable craftsman m* laudhuldcn- <.-.)nhL ou depositlUg an 
article of nearly equal value, i\Li-e a h»an at « It* tifliam ]iL-r cent 
a year. WIkmi personal sc'cnnty wa-^ ahnn* eiven he woidd be 
charged as high as tliirtv p'^'r ( cnL a >car, v Iidf on a inorlgagu ut 
immovable or movafilc pr(»pcrt\ the yevi.riy ratt* <d intt*iv.sL varied 
from 44 percent to fifteen [ler <*ent Sues- the lJ'‘7b"77 taiiiine, 
owing to the scarcity <'f nioiK'v and the bnriowers^ Ions ol credit, the 
rates have risen about ten per cent. Mveii bcloreihe I87() faiiiine the 
poorer hiisbandnuni could never borrow under twclvt* and had generally 
to pay thirty or thirty*si\ per cent. ln])cii\ agrieuliura] advances 
oil personal security tin* yc.irly rale varied Iroiu iwentydive to 
per cent, and with a hen on cro]>s it rang’ial fr(*m eiglitocn to twenty- 
five per cent. A labonrm-with little 01 110 vTodit and W’lfh nothing 
to ])lcdgo coukl ncv<‘r obtain mon*thana lew j*npe(‘s at a time, and 
for this he had occasionally to pay as much as sevt iity-li\e ]>**r cent a 
year.’ 

Except first class moiK'vlendcrs, that is the small body ot men 
of capital who have to ( Rs 1,00,000 - 2,UO.(K)O), 

almost all classes are occasionally required to borrow. Of all 
borrowers, (*xcopt laliourers, husbandmen of ibe Dhaugnr, Kuhaliger, 
Kudvakalger, Mang, Manitha, Mhar, Musalinan, ami Paiiehainsali 
caste are perhaps the w’orsl n!T. Exeojit some J^mgayals, wdio are free 
from debt, husbaudnicn, as a ride, b«)rrow troin villagi? >h*>])keej)ers 
and well-to-do headmen and huidliolders. 11 nsbandineii raise loans 
chiefly to meet imiri’iage and other family exiHmiseji, to buy seed 
and grain, and to pay the (loverimient asseNMuenl. Since the 1870 
famine, especially auioiii'* hnsliandinen, the number of herr.iw'ers has 
risen, and their borrowing power lias fallen. At present (1882) the 
sums lent are much smaller than they were before the famine. 
Landholders of good cri*dit on ])ersonaI securil v cun horrow’^ up to 
£10 (Rs. 100), those with fair credit np to to (Ks. 50), and those 
with scanty credit rarely iiion' than £l (Rs 10) During the rains, 
when it is dear, moneylenders and the richer landholders often 
advance grain as well as cash to the poorer husbamlmeii for seed 
and 'or food. The usual terms ot a grain advance for food arc that 
at the harvest, after live ui six months, the advance sliall be paid 
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back in grain generally with one-fourlli and occasionally with v 
half in addition to tho quantity advanced. If the advance is i 
repaid at the next hai’vesi, tlie quantity to be paid in addition 
increases by one-half every yc.nv 'I'lie highest tliat is given at this 
rate is inwer more tliau threefold the <|uantity advanced. Tho 
grain advances in gram wh(‘at and jniri for seed arc estimated in 
cash according to the ]>rice pivvailmg at tho time of the advance. 
On tlie ngch' or yha/c Now Year's Day m ]\Iarch-Aprib they arc repaid 
with an addition of (»ne-fonrth the fjiiantity of grain that eould be 
had at liarvest time tor the cash settled uhcii tJie advance was made. 
Since the JSTtt fanniic th(‘]»oorer laM<lholdci*s have shown more thrift 
and lorethniight than lurinerly in laying by grain enough for one 
year’s food and Im- the lu'xt sev‘d-timi‘. Marriage and other 
incidental expimsiis have been eon^iih'rahly (‘urtaih'd. To a well- 
to-do hitsbandinan who spent at li'ast .b-0 (l{s 200) before tho 
]87b taniinr, marriag*' now c<»v|s about llO (Ks. 100), and to a 
po<M- liiisbaiidinan wlm s]uMit about lid (K’s. 100) the cost has in 
soiiK'ca-eb talk‘n to t. i (lU po 

vVilh eiati'.iiK'ii, siu h a^ v\eit\ei\s a.nd dyers, the lender usually 
adv ances iiu'iiey t o bu\ y.irn aiuliloth genei'allv without interest-, 
but d(‘dueting a pn niium ol \il to lb/. »^,-l(/J the; ni])e(‘for cotton 
cletii, Ibbto J[.' (1-lAn.s) lor iiiixeil (•ott(,n and silk cloth, and 
(2 n-.s ) ior f)uivl^> silk clelli, and on t]i»‘ uinlcrslaiiding that the 
loan will be ro])aid vvhmi ihe cloth is sold. iM(>st weavers, if at all 
rc'-pectalde, can ('biuin a supply (>f yarn lor weaving at a slight 
advance' on tlie market prici', paying np the loan when the cloth is 
ready. Occasi(»naliy tin* h'uder hii^ s the cloth wlu'n ready at a price 
slightly below tin' maiki't rate. Jii swell c*a.scs tlie vvc 3 ttver, thougli 
iionuiially at libi pty to do what be hkn^s tails to the position of a 
servant, (h’cditors, as a lule, make nsi* of ih(‘ civil court as a machine 
b)r rec3(A'enijg their debts. Wln'ii a debtor fails to ]>ay tho iutorost 
monthly, at llu* eml of tin, third vi^a-r tho creditor takes now bonds 
adding tlie accninnlated interest to the sum originally borrowed and 
charging’inter(‘St on the vvhob smii. As tlii^ process is repeated 
every third year, debtois aie obligi'd to jiay compound interest and 
feel tlwit they are unpistly treat-ed bv t.lieir cn ditors. 'Pho practice 
ot renewing bonds lias grown more IroqiKmt Ijeca-use the people who 
passed the bonds have been unable to mo(‘t them. When tho 
creditor distrusts tin* s(»lv(‘ncv of his delitor, ho refuses to renew tho 
bond, if tin* borrower tail.- to ]iay, the lender sues him. Since 
the 1870 famine tlie ])ia-'-(ice of in.iking the boj’j'ovvors part outright 
with then* prop(*rty has become commonei’. This is one of the signs 
of the greater ciiution winch luoneyleiiders show in obtaining the 
best possible form ol security. When immovable pro])orty is put 
to auction the e-n'ditor <loos" not, a,s a rule, l)uy it himself. The 
plaintiff is forced to buy the prt;perty wdien other persons refrain 
from bidding troni fear that tlie formei* owner will not let them 
poacenbly. ^Jln; plainti/T also buys the land when tho 
defendant has agreed tlia,t the phnutilT should become tho purchaser 
and let the land to the debtor for cultivation. In very few 
instances has tho indebtedness of I he poor class of landholders led 
to agrarian crime. 
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the 187G famine the area of land held for tillage fell from 
)*^,u9(),231 to 1^745^032 in 1880. llotweeu 1880 and 1882 it again rose 
to 1,818,097 acres. Under civiJ court decree's many hnsbandirien have 
been forced by moneylenders to j)art with their laud. Much land, 
which for some time hud been practically tlic moneylender^s, 
dui-ing the 187G famine and in the following years became i-egistered 
in his name. 'J'hc inom'ylcnder prod th assC'^sment and the former 
occupant disappeared. Jt is estimated that during; the six ^'’oars 
ending 1882 about 2h,()()() jicres m each siil>-(h\ isioii have thus 
changed hands. Iniujt'diately afhr the famine the mom'ylimders 
threw up a largi* area of land as there was no oni' to till it. 'fhey 
kept the Viest. Since tlni famine tlu'y have shown great anxiety to 
get hold of as mueh good hind as pos^iMe, often insisting on good 
land being made over to them before they make any advance. 01 
the husbandiiKMi who have Iov| their hinds sonic are (mgaged by 
the new ladders to till tin* land on condition of paying the landlord 
one-fourth to one-lialf of the cro]» , mo--t tuive become laboiiri'rs ; 
and, as the l88l census showed, a mmw large number have 
disappeared having eitlua* jienshed or left tlu‘ district.^ 

To ensure his interest mi the loan the inonev lender who holds a 
mortgage on land often foivc's th<‘ husbandman to sow ]iart of hi.s 
laud with cotton. 'J’he niorto-;igee c.innot t.ike the whidi* of a 
grain crop as his client ninst live. Jbit it is the cotton crop that 
yields the grow'or^s ln\iirJ('s so that the creditor is sure of some 
payment and has tin* fnrtht'r advautao(‘ <»f sei*uriug the cotton at 
something below^ the market rate, 'fins jiraciice has come luto usO 
since the 1870 bimiiie. Jt is still chieOy eonfined to the east of the 
distriet. 

n’he field labourer’s want of ]»ropei‘ty to jdedge makes it. most 
difiicult for him to raise a loan. 'Fhe only jiropc'viy many a 
labourer has to jiledge is his hilxmr. In all parts of the district it 
is not uncommon for a^ field hdiourer fo raiMi money Inmi a well-to- 
do landholder by ph'dgiug his service, or the service of some 
inembor of his family, for a term of years. 'J’he smaller landholders 
raise loans in the same w’ay lor marriage and other ineidental 
expenses, one of llu* family being deputed to work oil the loan. 
To raiso £10 (Rs 100) a n*speetable labourer <d‘ about twenty y(*ars 
of age wdl liave to ])ledge lus service for two to tivt; years, and a 
lad of ten to t’wenty will have to raise the term of service to six 
or ten years. Daring this time the serva.ut is fed and eared for 
by his master. The leiidi'r has complete control over the labour of 
his servant. Ife caniu’t transfer his right- to another master, nor 
does his right extend to the servant’s vvife or to his children. 
The right of a master ovei* hi< servant dues not die wdtli the master, 
Lis heirs enforce the right. Jf the servant dies before his term 
is over his children, if respectable, complete the term willingly; 
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1 Tho decrease between 1872 and ISSI is troiii 810,273 t<» 638,41)3 that is 177,780. 
Excepting the two famine years when there is no inercasc, to this must be added 
57,134 as the normal iuereabc on a i>oiJulation of 810,273 iubcveii years, Tliis^ivch, 
a total loss of 234,841. 
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they cannot bci forced to complete the term. Tlioiigh the master is 
not expected to inec't his servant's nisirriage or other family expenses 
during the term of his service, a kind master, if satisfied with his 
servant, goiK'rally lu'lps him in marriage and other family expenses. 
Among husbandmen who have no male licirs, masters sometimes 
give their daughters in marriagt' to servants of their own caste. 
Men who have ])lcdged (heir service to a landholder give their 
whole time to their ma^i-ers, (‘xci‘})t tliai niarriod men are allowed 
twelve hours' night time a w('ek. 1'here is no pnrtieiilar mode of 
forcing these servanis to aet (o iheii- ngrt'cnnenl. If they leave 
their ma-stin* before' (he (erm is o\t‘i*, tliey re])ay the amoimt due by 
them; if tliey do no1 repay, they are sni'd in the civil court for 
damages. Cases n|‘ sc'rvants being teiu])ied away by increased vafes 
of wages are very rare'. These servanis aic better e>tT than tin? 
ordinary field labonre'i's ; they art' belter fed and belter housett. 
There are very few li('retiitary s(‘r\ants m thedisli'iet 

Under the Marilh.is (1720-1817), e:ir})enlers, bricklayers, and 
blacksmiths t'a-riit'd \\<1 lo (k/. (2i-4 a d:.}^, and unskilled 

labourers I Uh to fl-l\ ro ), or 3 to 5 pi>unds rd jviiri. About 
fifty ycar.^ ago (1851-85), gram was so eliea]), 187 ]H)imds of millet 
foi th(' ruj)e(‘, that a labourereonld live on to .:’>>.(lis. 1-1 .i)amoiitli. 
At present ( 1 NS.’.), carpentc'*.'- if men earn ‘.t/ 2.s. (0 n.s-.-l{e. I) a 

day, and if bo 3 ’> 7\ 5 (5 n.>.) a day ; bneklayt'rsit' men earn Od. to Uv. 
(1-8 and if ln»ys dd. (j ^s*.) ; masonsif men ('am t(> 2.s'. 

(7 r^^.-Ke. 1), and il bo>s \h/. (d o.s i; day labourers if men earn 
4wf/. to (></ (.j - I' O.N.), if women >K to 8;,5/. (J-2 2 u.'.'.), and if children 
lid. to 2:J</. (1-11 e.s.) ; and field labourers if men to 

(2i-8 eN.), if women 2jd. to :],/ fl \-2 and if eliildreu to 
2:j^/, (’i-ly e.^.). ht'ii paid in gram, whieJi is gt'iiorally the case, 
field hiboiirer.s if men earn sixtet'ii pounds of /van a day, if women 
(‘ight pounds, and if eluKlrt'ii four pounds. In 1801.-05, during the 
American War, the ])rico of food and tlu' deiiuiiid for labour rose to 
such an extent that the wages of la-bonrers were double what they 
now are. During the 1.S70-77 famine, Avagos Aveut doAvii from 
sixteen pounds of /(«// a day to tme ])onnd. J']a en at tliis low rate 
almost no eiiifiloymeut AA’as aAailable. At present (18S8) the 
labourer’s condition is good. Uailway, Avator, and Bij.'ipur head- 
(juartei* works luiA^e, of late, so largely inereast'd the demand for 
labour that for Avant of labour Imsbandmen soniotinios find it difficult 
to prepare and sow their lauds, andevt'U local fund works have suffered 
delay. On the East Deccan or lintgi-Cadag Jlaihvay, Avhich is at 
present being made betweeu Hutgi and Ibjnpur the earthwork was 
done in 1877 as famine labour.^ On the rest of the line within 
Bijilpnr limits the eartlnvork is being done by Vadars by the piece 
at 7id. to Is. oil. (5-10 u.s-) tlui 100 cubic feet. Vadars, Avho are 
the best oarth-workt*rs in the district, take large earthworks either 
by the piece or by coni ract. Tf, a.s they sometimes do, they take petty 
eart^hwork on day Avages, Vadars earn Gil. (4 a,*?.) a day if men, 
4id. (3 as.) if women, and 2Jt7. (IJ a.) if boys. Of the Bijapnr 
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masons carpenters and blacksinitlis, few are really skilled workers. 
Most of tbe skilled labour is iin})ortcd from Poona, Nagar, and 
Satara, and of late in the ease of mason work from Cntcb. On tbe 
railway north of Bijapur, where the stone is tra]>, the masons are 
chiefly from Poona, Nagsr and Satara ; south of the Don, where the 
stone is sandstone, aluiost all of the ma‘^ons are from Cutch, who have 
come into the district since the railway work w'ls begun. Tlio 
Cutch masons do capital work in sandstone to v,hieh they are 
accustomed; they ivill not touch tli(‘ ])laclv boulder trap at aii} price. 
At the Bhiiiia bridge iu the nortli of the district tlie boulder trap 
is brought by Dhandi Vadars, and dress(‘d by P.ithret A’adara 
who own neitliei* carts iU)r cattle , and the stone> are s('t by Pouua, 
Nagar, and Satara mas(ms, ^vbo earn a <laily \Nage of t.s- 1\(L to 2.s*. 
(Ouif.-lle. 1). At the Krishna briilgi*, which is being built of saudst.(me, 
a Bombay contractor iiaiiK d Yi'^hniiii, -wliu brought with Inm a large 
numlier of Cutch masons, lias done the greater jiart of the masonry, 
lioih the quarrying dressing and setting The stone conies from 
the neighbouring cpiarrios jiiid is dre^s^d at i-> '2>i. (Us. ;jl) the 
100 cubic feet. Car])i'nters on the railwa\ conii‘ehielly from Poona, 
Nagar, and Satjira, thev earn lx. »>d. to 2s‘ ( He. a day Kxcept 

Brahmans, Sheiivis, Cnpii'jit and M:irw«*ir Xhiiii'', and Kimitis, Labour* 
ersbclongto almost all castes^ eliielly to Kura bars, Hanliai-s, Kaliligers. 
Lainbauis, Ijingayats, .Miiiigs, Maratlnis., Mliars,, Mnsalmans, and 
Vadars. Whem tliey art* nt*!! olT, laliourers, as a ride, sjieud their 
earnings first in liquor, then inclothes,and Li'-tly m ornaments, d’heir 
food IS hiilf-groniid Indian millet, hem]) lea\es, ».nions, and carrots, 
and curds buttermilk oi- nln'y. Kii'ld labourers art* gt'iierally 
cniplo^Td in making ready and .sowing land, in weetling, natehing, 
and reaping ero]>s, and in tlii’a.sliing gram ; other labourers t'arry 
loads and messages anddotlieiiiiskilletl parts (d’ house-l)nil(ling,])ond' 
digging, and road-making Pieltl labonrt‘is are i^iiil daily in grain, 
and day hibnur('r.s in cash, generally daily, sometimes weekly, and 
rarely fortuiglitly. Kield labour is busiest iii Kebrnar\ and March 
during the late or nthi ha.rvesi, and the demand bu* other labour is 
strongest botw'ecu November aiitl Ajiril. When out of work a 
labourtT citht'r repairs his house m* makes r«>pt‘s. Ih ^-nh's being 
paid in cash for making new field tudD, \ illage earjienteris and 
blacksmiths receive from the village hu^bandnicu a yearly grain 
allowance called hithifu for re})airiug held tools. During ilie hot 
season from April to June, wlien hu^liaiidmen generally rejiair and 
build houses and wells, tlie w'ager> of carpeiilcr.^, masons, and 
blacksmiths are geiieraily InglitM* ili.iu during the rest of the year. 
Except a break (»f twt) or tlireo hours after mitUlay, wht'ii they go 
home to dine, craftsmen work Irom seven till sunset 

Yearly details ol the jn-iei’s of the chief viirK‘ti(\s of grain 
are available for the sixty-sevou years ending 1^32. These 
are probably in many ca.ses little more tlian estimates. During 
the nxty*sevcn years the rupee price of Indian millet, the staple 
grain of the district, varied from twelve pounds in 1877 to 175 
pounds in 184?1, and averaged eiglity-eight pounds. The sixty-seven 
years may be divided into six periods. During the fourteen years 
ending 1829, the rupee price of millet varied from 10«1 pounds in 1825 
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to fifty “throe in 1H20 and averaged eighty pounds. During the 
twenty-four years ending 1853, the rupee price of millet varied from 
1 7"! pounds in 1811 to seventy-seven in 1832 and averaged 131 pounds. 
During the wliule of this perio<J, except in 1832, 1833, and 1846, the 
price of millet was below 100 pounds the rupee. During the eight 
years ending 1801 th(‘ rupee price of Indian millet ranged from 124 
pounds in 1857 to sixty-six jionndsin 1851 and averaged eighty-eight 
pounds, ( tf these years in 1857 alone was the price of millet below 
100 ])oimds. In the foiirto(*n \ears ending 1875, the price varied 
from sixty-eight pounds in 1873 to twenty-1 wo in 1806,and averaged 
tifty-ponnds. Tlie (‘X(*e])ti(»nally high prices, twinity-fonr pounda 
in iS()l, thirty-oiu* ])oniuls ill IStio, and twenty-two jioiinds in 1866, 
w(‘re ])artlv due to bad seasons, 1865, with a, fall of only thirteen 
inch(‘Sof rain being a \ea.T of great scarcity; ])artly to the cheapness 
of moiK'v in consefjnenci' of the large sums which -wero poured 
into the districl. to pay for cotton during the American War. Tbo 
fiftli ]K*riod, the four y€‘ars ending 1870, was a time of famine and 
sidlVring. The rupi'c jiriees of Indian millet varied from twonty- 
iiiiie pounds in 1876 to t^^eUe in 1877, and av(‘raged twenty-one 
pounds 'flic Mxth ])(‘riod, llie three' years (mding 1882, partly 
iroin seai'city <>f money, ])artly from abnndanee of grain, has 
shown a rajad fall in j>i*iees, Indian millet falling from fifty-one 
pounds in 1880 to ('iglity-two in 1882, and averaging sixty-five 
p<airids. 'rije d(‘lails a.r(‘ ; 
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l*earls, diainondH, and ])n'fions st(mc‘S v;iln(‘(l ajcordin^ to 
tlieir size* and ([uality. (.ilold, silver, silk, and silk-cl'dli .m; wci^liod 
accordin’^ to the I'ollowin.”* sciih^: Hii^ht {lunp'i.s on(‘ lUiisu, twelve 
vutiads one tohi, twenty (jik* h>n hrhn >///'/, Jour 1 ‘fifJnJhf i^Jtrrx ojio 
jiolcl'a ahvrj tliroe s/o'/.' one /Ihidfn, and four tllttuldt* one man. 

The ioht. in use is half a iiioiv than I he InijKuual rnp e, which 

is Hoinotirnes used ns a(Joldsniitlis rennetmies luive in their 
})ossessit)ii several utDijiix, a one, three, and si\ innl a one Inin. 

briiss weio’lit (‘ith(*!* round oi* sfjiiare. Cot Ion, sj)ices, luoliisses, 
sugar, colTee, sweet-oil, eoeoanut oil, eJarilied butter, and all 
metals other than g<»ld and silver ar(* sold by round (u- s(|uai'(* iron 
weights according to the following scale: 1 [ Govi‘rnni(‘nt rn|)(‘esoDo 
chhn/ni:, two rkhninkts (»ne ntJhnpnr, two <i rdhn jtdrf* one* jnh'f'hi r, 
two jtna^lmru one nnUnt .s/o. r, two nn/hn (Uie/o^/e Z/o rs/// /*, four 

knvhrluiHhera oue jml'kn ,s/e /, thret* pnhkn .^lu ra (*ne d//o(A^,rour dJnnln^ 
one mu?/., and twenty mnhs one/‘Au/o/o GimIu ol all kinds is sold 
hy capacity measures mad/; ot‘ iron plutes in the form of iron tubes, 
according to the following scnle: Four s/o rs one sixteen 

jKiylln one ?au?/., and twenty u/uu.n one'i he measures in 
use are a (juarter sAcr, a lialf ami one vAz-rd liime is 

sold by capacity meusuros for which there is no separate scale 
from that used for grains, but the .s/e-r in this ease is e/pial to 
eighty Government rupees' weight of lime. iMilk and country 
spirits are sold in capacity moasuies in the form of tuiubhu's and 
pots holding twenty to eighty rupees' weight of th(‘s/* li/pods. 
Kalt is sold both by wemlit and by capacity iiu'asiires. Cloth, 
both woollen and cotton, is sold both by tin; 3’ard and by tlie (jaj of 
thirty-four inches, and tajie, waisteloths, wenuen's robes, and earjiets 
by the cubit or hnt of eighteen inches. Tin; table for measuring 
land is: Sixteen dnnda one and hirty (jnulhd,^ une acre. 

Masonry, timber, and earthwork are measured by tlieu* cubic 
contents. lleadloads of green, and head bullnck and cartloads 
of dry grass, of fuel, and of wheat aud of bnjri iiwd jrnrt elialT are 
sold by the load and not by the weight. Jvdri aud bdjri stalks or 
kadhia (M.) arc sold by tlie knt, that is a quantity which e<i:niot bo 
bound by a rope less than six feet long. 


1 In the Indi, Sind"i, Ihj.tpur, T»dgevddi, and Miiddfhili.l1 suh'divihions, th.at is in 
the North Krishna country, the .shrr is f/pial to eighty lloveriiiiifiit luitfos’ weight of 
water. In the South Krishna country, iiilgalkot, Bddaini, and lliinguiid, the nkcr is 
equal to eighty rupees’ weight of nee, jrdri, bnjri, wheat, gram, knit hi, tur, tnuy, and 
mUld. That is the North Krishna shcr is Ig ounces (1 IqUih) or live per cent larger 
than tlie South Krishna 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE. 

The reiiiof(‘HPss of Uic district from riny great trado-centro, the 
distance r‘it]i(‘r from t]i(‘ s('a or from a raiJway, and the mimber and 
size of the rivers by Avliicli the district is crossed have been serious 
hindrances to tlie develojnneiit of trade. 

At the beginning of IJritish rule (1S20) two lines of communication, 
one from the inallthl literally damp that is rice country about 
tShikarpiir in ^laisiir and Shersia, ])erhn])s Sirsi in Kanara^ to 
Ihjapur, Shohipiir^ and otber large towns in the noi“th, and a second 
from the sea to the Nizamis territories ]);i^sf‘d through Bagalkot. 
hlothing bad been done to im])rove either route. Kvery ridge 200 
fe(‘t luLfh pi*osont-e(l a remgh pas.s hard to cross even for loaded 
animals find impassable loi wlieels. 'Pbe black-soil levels presented 
no liindrancc to traflic during fair weather. In the rains when the 
fields were fenced «t.nd the tracks wc'rc confined to narrow lanes they 
were gem'rally impasNabb*. Win‘re the roads were well made and 
well kept there was nothing in the south-west monsoon that could 
prevent unbroken traffic thrcaighout the year, fn 1820, besides 
tlic main lines of communication with other districts, Captain Clunes 
notices a fair road of sixtv-eight miles from Pandharpur to Bijapur 
passing jiartly through a forest tract by Saiigli and Jatli and the 
Bipipur towns of Jtilihal and Ktingi.^ At presimt (1883) the district 
has three proAincial roads together about 172 miles long, and fifteen 
local fund roads together about 380 miles long. Of the three 
provincial roads the ShoJapur-lIubli road of 113 miles is the main 
line of coiiimuiiication between tlie district market towns and the 
♦Sholapur railway station. The road stretches from the Bhiiiia in 
the uortli, through the two tradij C(‘nt]*os of Bijapur (41 miles) and 
Bagalkot (00 mih)K) to the Malpmbha in the south.- The only 
bridges on the r(»ad are a few slab drains some near Bijdpur, a few 
near Semikeri (02 miles), and a few near Kcrur (102 miles) and 
(Jovankop (113 miles). Of the five groat rivers in this tract of 
country, the Bhima is crossed by a rhxT ferry at Dhulkhed; the Don 
by a ford at Savanhalli (b2 miles); the Krishna by an ordinary ferry 
at Kolhar (70 miles) and a ford at BaJoti 3.^ miles south east of 
Kolliar Avhieh is generally jiassable before the close of December; 
the Ghatprabha is crossed at Anagvildi (80 miles) by an ordinary 
ferry during the rains and by a ford generally after the beginning 
of IJecomber ; and the Malprabha has an ordinary ferry and a ford 
at Govankop (113 miles). As it is uumetalled, and has five great 
nnbridged river crossings, this road is fit for ti'affic only daring the 
hot weather when it is in fair order, and for part of the cold weather. 


1 Cluncsi’ Itinerary, 67* ® The mileage is given south from the Bhima. 
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generally from the end of November or so soon as the Krishna is 
low enough to allow the road to be used. ^J'he road is repaired 
yearly from provincial funds at a cost ot about £2000 (Rs. 20,000). 
There is a small hill pass near Kcrnr (102 miles). Tho two other 
provincial roads arc the J^ansgaou-Biigalkot road and the Bijapur 
road. Tho Pansgaon-Bagalkot road runs from the village of 
Pansgaon in Mud hoi thirty-five miles east to Thigalkot. The part 
of the road from Ku.jidoni liftocn miles t ast to Lhigal'. 3t which lies 
within British limits is fair aijd passahl ‘ at all times. In tin's 
portion the road is complete and all the streams have boon ]>rovidcd 
with arched bridges, slab drains, <»r Irish bridges that is paved 
ci’ossiags. The fifteen miles from Kajidoni to Pansgaon which pass 
through the native states of Mudhol Jklmdurg and 'rm*gal are also 
being completed by those states. It is a fair road during the dry 
season, but is heavy during the rains as most of it passtis through 
black soil. This road goes to Belgauni and from rvig aiim to 
Veiigurla on the Ratnairiri coast. 1’lie Bijafiur-N.igaz road is 
twenty-four miles long. Jt is uiibridgid and where it crosses black 
soil is at times impassable. Otlier parts are billy and ruugli. Tho 
whole road is under the charge of the executive enginei'r but only 
the fourteen miles through Babilnagar, Bijargi, and Navraspur to 
Bijapur lie within the district. 'J'Jiis road leads to Satara and 
Katuagiri. 

Of the fifteen local fund roads the Uvo most impoitant art^ the 
Bagalkot-Hunguiid road and the Sholapiir-Relari road, Tli(3 
Bagalkot-lJungiind roa<l is twenty-H'vi'n miles lung, and, except 
the portion from Aininga.d to Jfuiignud, winch pa.ssi*s throiigli 
black soil and is giMierally iinpassabh* during tln^ rams, is at all 
times passable, 'hie .Malpr.ibha, is cross(*d at Kanialgi fitbaMi miles 
south-east ol* Bagalkol by a leather basket boat, and by a good 
ford which can b(i used in November or earlier. 'hlu' Sholapur- 
Bclari road, lOb miles, ])a.sses tiirougb the towns of Indi, llipargi, 
Mudebihal, fliingund, and llLal. Jt was originally intended to bo 
a military trunk road to Belari, but, except a bnv small tlruins hero 
and there, no attempt has bi'cn made to complete the j\.>ad. 'riio 
Krishna is crossed bet ween t lie vilhigt's of'Pangadgi in the north 
and Dhanur in the south by a, basket ferry boat ami n fairly good 
ford usually passable; liy mid-flanuary. 'Phi; other roads are lr(>in 
Indi nineteen miles east to Aliucla, From Indi twunty-cigld miloa 
west to SiiUidou, from Bijapur thirty miles north-east to Indi, from 
Bijiipur thirty-live miles east to Siiidgi, from Sindgi twelve miles 
north to Almela, from INlaugoli by Jkigevadi nineteen miles south-east 
to Huvin-llipargi, from Ihigeviidi twenty-nine miles south-west to 
Kolhar, from Miuldebilial fifteen miles nortli-east to 'IVilikoti, from 
Hipargi thirty uiiles south-east to'IVilikoti,from ^luddebihal nine miles 
west to Kalgi, from Gulodgud five miles north to Sirur, from Badami 
thirteen miles north to Govankop, and from Kaladgi 74 in lies west to 
the Mudbol frontier. ^Phese roads like the Sholapur-Belari roiwl are 
usea only in the fair weather. During the rams Avherever the soil 
is black they become impassable. Except a few small drains on tho 
Sholapur-Belari and Mangoli-lluviu-Ilipargi roads those roads are 
without draiuii or bridges. All of them aro not even regularly 
repaired. 
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Of tlio three systems of railways, the East Deccan or Hotgi- 
Gadag, the South Dcccan or Bclari-Marmagaon, and the West 
Deccan or Poona-Londa railways whicli arc being introduced into the 
Bombay Karnatak, the East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag alone directly 
affects ]bjilf)ur. The line was begun as a famine relief work in 
April 1870, it was again started by Government in November 
1S81, and was luindod over to the railway company on the 1st of 
October 1S82. The length of line within Bijapur limits is about 123 
miles, and the general direction is a little west of south. The line 
enters the district on the noith from A kalkut territory at the Bhima 
river, seventeen miles south-east ol‘ Ilotgi jiinetion.’ At the crossing 
the banks of tlie Blilina are >vt‘ll marked, the north bank being 
compleft'ly and the south bank being nt'arly above high flood level, 
whleli is 47k feet above low wat(‘i' level. To the south of the 
Bhima tlui e[)nntry rises ra]ndly ami high ridges occur ivitliin half 
a mile of the river bank. The line skirts the base of one of these 
ritlges and rlst‘s steadily till it reaela'S the small valley in which 
lies the village of Lachlan which, as water is plentiful and gradi¬ 
ents ai'o favoiir:\l)le, has beem chosen as the site of Lachyan 
s^^ltion, tv>(;nt\-one miles South of Llotei junction. After leaving 
this valley the lino turns south to a. flat even ridge to which 
it keojis till it dia.\^s near the village of (Uiorgi. On this ridge six 
miles south of ljach>an is the Jndi Itoad station. ^Pho munim 

or br(»kou trap metalled road joining Indi and llalsaiigi crosses 

the lino close t.o the station. I'h-oin Cliorgi to Nimbal the 
country is undulating with a steady rise southward. The cuttings 
ou this length are hard but n(‘ith(T deep nor long. The Nimbal 
station is on the east bank of the Nimbal stream. Prom iho 
Nimbal the line is carru'd on a narrow hai'd ridge rising one ill 
100 for about miles, till the summit level is readied a little to the 
west of the village of Katankira. '^Phis is the highest jiomt between 

the llhima and Bijitpiir. Prom the Bhima to this point has been 

an almost cont iniious riM*. llouce the line ])asses on to Miuchnal 
station. About the fifty-third mile the* lino gets on a straight 
flat hard nmriun ridge to whieli it kef'])S up to the Bijapur 
station, close to the i‘ast of Bijapur U)wii. Soutli of Bijapur the 
line is caiTiod along tlie high ground west, of the Bijapnr-Kalfidgi 
road, and passing jiimiial station reaches tl»o Don river at seventy- 
one miles. South of the Don the line is earned as directly as 
possible to the ridge on the east, of Miilvad, wliei-e there is a station 
miles. Prom ^lulvad the line jiasses along* a ridge to Telgi 
station, h'rom Telgi tho fail into the 'Jklgi valley is gentle and 
the lino leaves the rid£;fi and rnii.s to Alimatti station. The great 
difficulty in the section between tlie Don river and Mulvad is tho 
want of drinking wiitor. At a point three or four miles north of the 
Krishna the geological fornmtion of the country changes. Through 
the ninety-five miles from Ilotgi tho rock has been trap. From a 
little to tho north of tho Krishna largo boulders of whitish gray 
granite or gneiss crop np in great numbers, and between the Krishna 
and the Malprabha splendid building stone granite, gneiss, sand- 


' All mileages arc given from Hotgi junction. 
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stone, quartzite, clayslate, and laminated limestone is always 
obtainable. The Krishna floods rise about fifty-two feet and there 
is a considerable spill. South of the Krishna the line crosses a 
small range of quartzite hills whose somewhat broken northern face 
gives a little heavy work. The southerly slope is easy, the line 
falls into the cultivated valley of the Ghatprabha, and, passing 
through the gorge cut by the river, roMcluis Bj'igalkot, about 
fifteen miles east of Kaladgi. South of ll.agalkof. the line rises 
sU'adily over a rich black soil country f«*r four or five miles 
till it enters the low hills nenr Nirbglii and reaches Katgori station 
at i23,i- miles. From Kalgori the lino ])as.ses M)iith without any 
great difficulties to Badami station 131 ^ miles, and crossing the liills 
north of the Maljwabha near the village* of .Liiknuijuir, d(‘scends 
with gradients of one in 100 to tin* ^laljnabha which it crosses and 
enters Dluirwiir at aliont 1 lO mdes. S(»iith uf Ibjj'qmr the eoimtry 
is richer than to the iiortli, and Irom Ibjapnr to ]\Jidvad it is liighly 
tilled especially in the Don valley and tin* tract from Telgi to the 
Krishna. Between the Krishna and the Malprabha the hare 
undulating trap ])lain turns into a conntry of wide valleys between 
low woodc*d hills. 'Flio rid in*; gradient of the lino is one in 100 
and the limiting curve is JdOO feet radius. The minor bridging 
is inexpensive; but there are four large bridges, on the Bliima, 
Krishna, JVIalprabha, and Don; the Bhima bridge (17 miles) has 
fourteen spans of loO foot girdiTS, estiniaK'd to cost £80,700 
(Us. 8,07,000), the Krishna bridge (08 miles) has twenty-one 
spans of loO foot gii’der openings, ostimateil to cost £00,000 
(Rs.9,00,000), the jMaJjirablia bridge (143 miles) lias twelve spans 
of 100 foot girders, estimated to cost £'U),!)(>U (Us. .‘>,()n,00(>), and 
the Don bridge (72 miles) has (dglit spans cf lot) foot girders, 
estimated to cost £21),30(i (Its. 2,9'>,00UJ. 'J’lie stations aro all third 
class. They are Jjachyan 21 miles, Jndi Road 27, Nimbal 35, 
Minehal 47, Bijiipur 58, dimiual 07, Mulviul 7 I, Yelgi 80, Alunatti 
90, Bagalkot 115, Katgeii 123, and Badami 131 miles. The 173 
miles of tin* East-Decca,n railway are estimated to cost £1,253,773 
(Us. 12,547,730) or about £7300 (Us. 73,000) a mile, rejiresenting 
for the 3 23 miles within Bijapur limits Jin outlay of about £909,000 
(Rs. 90 fakhii). 

Of the eight toll bars lliree are on the Simla pur-iliihi i road at 
Agasual Zalki and Kernr, two are on the Ikigalkol-ransgaon road 
at Gadankeri and Kajidoni, and three are on the Shokijiur-Behlri 
road at Budihal Tambe and Mnddi*bihal. In 18S3 the toll revenue 
amounted to £11 S() (Rs. 11,SCO). The details are: £130 at 
Agasnal, £310 at Zalki, £2t>0 at Kernr, £335 at Ga-dankeii, £201 at 
Kajidoni, £73 at Bndiluil, £t»4 at 'JMnibe, ami £10 at Muddebihal. 

There aro forty-three ferries in the district, of which twenty-ouo 
aT*o over tho Krishna river one at Kolhar, two a.t Korli, and one 
each at Nainegali, Gulbal, Sutgimdar, jMundagiiur, liulli, Budihal, 
Is''^mpur, Marol, Dhanur, Chimalgi, Baluti, Abngadhali, Tangadgi, 
Rakosgi, Budihd.1, Sulld-npur, Madri and Kalgi; twelve aro over tho 
Malprabha at Govankop, Tolacligad, Soyedgundi, I'aladkal, Sul, 
Benniir, Kapilasangain, Gaujiluil, Chikmagi, hCamatgi, Uamthal, and 
Hebli; fivoareover tho 13hima at Dhulkhcd, J’aduur, Umraui, Margur, 
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and DcvaiijSfaon; and five are over the Gliatprablia, at Anagvddi, 
IbigaJkot, Miigalluili, Kaladgi, and Kuudargi. Of the forty-three 
ferries the one at Korti has an iron boat, the eight at Auagvadi, 
Dlinlklied, Govankop, Kolhar, Margiir, Devangaon, Padnur, and 
Urn rani have wooden boats, and tlie remaining thirty-four have 
basket boats. Tliii irf)ii boat at Korti is twenty-nine feet long, 
eleven l)r(.»ad, and four liigli, and cost £220 (Ks. 2200). Of the 
eight wooden boats one at Korti on tlie Krishna, one at AnagvMi 
on the fihatpruhha, and one at GovJinko}) on tlie Malprabha were 
built at lielgauui by public works carpenters. The remaining five, 
at. Dlinlklied, !Mui-giir, Padnur, D(.‘vangaon, and Unmmi, on the 
Phiiria, 'NNliicli belong t<j private jiersons, wore brought from 
J'andliarpur. The wooden b(»ats ai-e thirty-one to thirty-four feet 
long, nine to eleven feet hroad, ainl four to five and half feet high 
and can c.'irry foin* tons of goods (12 khmidU), The cost of theso 
boats v.-iries from £.*>0 to £200 (Rs. 500-2000). Tliey are furnished 
with wooden oars and are ^\ithout masts or sails. The number of 
the erew, all of wliom are generally Ambikars or river fishermen, 
is six to row tlicj bo.at and one to siiuT. 'Phe tlireo wooden boats 
at Anagvadi, Kolluir, and Govanko]) arc ytxirly repaired at the cost 
of loeal funds nndm* the snjiervision of tlie sub-divisional officer. 
O’he n‘inainiiig four are ymirly rejiabed lx fore tlie rams set in by 
the contractors in whom tlie ferries over winch they j)ly are farmed. 
I’lie basket' boats or of which there are thirtj-tAvo, are 

genc?*ally about twenty feet in eircumrereiiee aud two and a half feet 
deep and carry about 21 tons (7 UnDnlis), Ambikar Kolis make the 
basket work by twisting together srfjarhanii or hrhbi Adalia 
iiereifolia, and Maugs cover them with heather. A basket boat costs 
£1* ro £10 (Rs.40-100), Each baskcjt boat has four oars or paddles 
and a crew ul four. 'Phey arc 3'^early rejiaireil hy the cont ractors before 
the; south-west rams set in, andean carry 1J, to 2i tons (5-7 kkandia), 
Alt the; fm-ric'S in the district belong to Govcriimmit aud arc farmed 
from year to year.^ Resides gifts or rhcriNirrls from passengers 
the crc'w rc'ceive 8.v. to 12.s'. (Rs. l-O) a month. 'J'hoy have no 
headman aud all draw the same jiay. 'Plic boats ply during the 
rains and make two to six trips a day\ In the fair sc'ason when 
there is no ferrying the Amliikiirs work during tlio harvest as field 
labourers and after the liar\est as day labourers. There are no 
fishing boats aud no trading ^c‘ss(‘ls or steam-boats. In 1882 the 
ferry revenue amounted to XoKi (Rs. olbO). 

There is one traveller’s Imngabiw at Kalfidgi, and two Collector's 
bungalows at Ragalkot and at Hip])argi twenty-four miles cast of 
Ilijapur. Travellers arci i-are and except, at the city of Rijiipur the 
want of travellers’ bungalows is not much felt. The district is well 
sup]died with native rc'st-hou.ses or <7Artn//.s7cd/d.f. All the leading 
roails and towns have rest-hou.scs at cvcjy twelve to fifteen miles. 

Rijapnr forms part of the SouthcTii Maratlia or Rombay Kaniatak 
postal division. It contains thirty post offices, of which two are 
head offices, fifteen siib-ofTiee.s, and thirteen village offices. Of the 


’ Fifty years ago jjriv.itu piT.sons used to ply boats on the different ferries employ¬ 
ing ;u> ni.my ol a erew as they liked. Some of the feny owners eonvcyed pasBCUgeitf 
flee ol cluiige, Tiicibc free boats were called chanty boats or dhanna ndv. 
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two head offices, oiio at Kalildgi, which is also the chief disbursing 
office, is in charge of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of 
£108 (Rs. 1080). The other head office at Hijflpur is in charge of 
a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £00 (Rs, GOO). The 
fifteen sub-offices at Alinati, lladami, liagalkoi, Bagevadi, Bilgi, 
Guledgud, llippargi, HoHi, ITungund, Ilkal, Iiidi, Kolhtlr, Mudde- 
bihal, Sindgi, and I’alikoti arc in charge of sub-postmasters, 
drawing £12 to £48 (Rs. 1:^0-480) a yCcLi*. Of tlui Miirtccn village 
post offices at Almel, Ainingad, Cliadcliar^ Oajt'ndragad, llalsangi, 
Kamatgij Kerur, Mamdapur, Man^oli, Ahdvad, Nnlgundi, Savalgi, 
and Ukli, three are in charge of village post masters each drawing a 
yearly salary of £12 (Rs. I2U), and the remaining Urn are in charge of 
village schoolmasters, who, in a(hlili(>ii to their ])ay as schoolmasters, 
receive yearly allowances varying from £3 12.s*. to £G (Rs oG-GO). 
In towns and villages, whicdi liave post offices, h'tfers arc delivered 
by fourteen postmen wlio draw j^early salaries varying from £9 12.s', 
to £12 (Rs. 9G-12<)). In some*, of these \illages, besides by tbe 
fourteen post men, haters are delivered by postal runners who are 
yearly paid 1 2 n. to £2 S,s‘. (R.s. £>-24) for this additional work. In 
villages, whicli are without post offices, lefters are »lelivcrod by 
thirty-one village posi men. Of those thirty-one, six are paid from 
the Imperial post, three at 112 (Rs. 12M) a year and the other three 
at £10 Hks*. (Rs. 108) a year; and tw'eiity-live are j)aid from the 
provincial post-, fiftecai at £12 (Rs. 120) a year and the remaining 
ten at £10 IGn. (Rs. 108) a year. ICxcept at all tlie village offices 
and three sub-offices at JJippargi Ilorti and Kolhar, wdiere money 
orders only are issued, money orders arc.* issued and savings banked 
at all the thirty post offices ol‘ the district. "Mails to and from 
Bombay arc caiTied by the (ireat Indian Peninsula Railway to 
BholApur, and from Hhohipur to Bijapur by postal rniniors. The 
post offices are supervised by the superiiiteiidmit of ])Ost offices, 
Bombay Karuatak division, who has a yearly salary of £240 
(Rs. 2400) and whose head-quarters arc at Belgaum. The superin¬ 
tendent is assisted in Kal;idgi by an inspector who draws £9G 
(Rs, 9G0) a year and wdiosc head-cpiai-ters are at Ba'govadi. 

There is one Government telegrajdi office in the city of Bijdpur. 

’The leading traders of the district arc LingaNats, Bnlhiiiaus, 
Gujilrat and Marw'ilr Vaiiis, Konitis, llatkars, Sliimpis, Panchals, 
Koshtis, Nilgars, Musalinaiis, and a few'Christians. Of a total of 
about IGOO, about 1100 have cajiitals varying from £500 io £GO,000 
(Rs. 5000 - Rs. 3,00,000). Most of them are independent traders; 
a few trade on borrow^cd capital, and a few are agents of Bombay, 
Sholdpur, Poona, and Marw'ar merchants. 

In 1880 Mr. Silcock WToto, the condition and prospectsof the district 
though much brighter than they have been since the 187G-77 famine, 
still compare somowdiat unfavourably wdth those of tln^ ten or 
fifteen years before the famine. In a district whose wealth consisted 
alniv/st wholly of grain, with little trade and consequently 
comparatively little money in circulation,the effects of the famine were 
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more Tvitlcly anil acutely felt than would have happened in a di'idi^ 
carrying on a brisk export and import trade. As before the fa.^ee 
the district d(‘])endcd for supplies almost wliolly on its interi, 
resources, its trade was greatly disorganised when the famine forced 
tlie people to look abroad for supplies. This put a stop to the 
import (d cloth and other articles which made up the main import 
trad(‘ of tho country. Always a grain exporting country the capitalists 
could not at lirst be brought to see the advisability of diverting 
their capital from the old ])eaten track to import grain. They 
knew little or nothing of tlie markets where grain was to bo 
])onght, and at lirst \Yere content to go on in their old way, 
lioarding mcuiey and inijiorting cloth, sugar, and silk. Tho 
impossihiliiy of dispi/sing of thiur usual ini])orts soon brought them 
round and they largidy embarked in what to them was a comparatively 
new business. Jn this way by enla.rging th(‘ ideas of the trading classes 
and by extcuiding th(‘ireominercial transactions into channels before 
nntouc-Led, tlie late famine lias to some extent been the cause of an 
ini])rnvement in thegiMu r.il trade of the district. Before the famine 
the ])ossessu»n of ea]utal was id(*s])rea.d Landholders with good 
crops and with their savings from tho Amc'rieau war period of high 
])rices (18r)2-(ir)) wt‘rc fairly comfortable. M'h(‘y liad money and were 
iiidejieiident of tlie lender and liad j)lent y of grain. Want of commu¬ 
nications and di.‘^^nneo from the railway ki'pt down the prices of all 
ne(‘ossaries, so that if no large fortunes were made neither were any 
great losses sustained. The luiboiirers also partook of the general 
])rosp()rit 3 ', if })rospority it can be called wlum tho ])ooplohnd enough 
tor their \\’ants Imt could indulge in few luxuries. This state of 
things has been changed by the iainine. Capital has been centered 
in tho hands of a few, the groat ]i(»dy of the landliolders have 
become deeyily involved, and many have sunk to tlie position of 
field labourers, though tlu'se wen* ehii tly men who, without any capital 
behind them, had b(‘eu able to get ])(;ssesion of a field or two, and, 
})y working with their richtu- ueiglibours during the greater part of 
the year, used to obtain from tliem as^istaiicii in sowing their land. 

Of nineteen trade centres, beginning from tlui nortli, three are 
ill Iiidi, fivi) in Sindgi, one in Bijapur, throe in Mnddebihdl, one in 
Biigalkot, four in Badami, and two in Iluiigund. There is no trade 
centre in Bagevadi. Tlie three trade centres in Jndi, Cliadchan, 
Indi and Tambe, luivo together about 300 traders mostly Lingayats, 
Jains, Gujarat Yanis, andKaiigarls, with capitals of £500 to £20,000 
(Bs. 5000-Its 2,00,000;. The traders are well-to-do and influential 
and almost all independent. All purchases and sales arc made direct 
without the agency of brokers. The chief imports are cloth from 
Athni, Bagfilkot, Hubli, Shahapur, and Sliolapur; rice from Athni, 
Bandharpnr, and Sholapur; groceries from Ailini, Dhundsi, Pandhar- 
pur, and {Sholapur; and cocoanuts from Dhundsi. Tho chief exports 
two jvdri, ha/jri, wheat, gram, and linseed to Athni, Pandharpur, and 
Sholapur. Tho trade of Sindgi is comparatively small. The five 
trade centres, Almcl, Hipjiargi, Kalkcri, Moratgi, and Sindgi, have 
about fifty traders, mostly Lingilyats, with capitals varying from 
£5 to £250 (Rs. 50-2500). The traders are fairly off and mostly 
independent. The chief imports twocliolis or bodices from Guledgud, 
and English cloih^ headscarvesj turbans^ cotton yarn, silk, rice, salt. 
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two groceries, iron, glassware, and stationery from Atlini and 
offij^pur. The chief exports are wheat, gram, linseed, and cotton 
^TSholapur. Bijapur is the only trade centre in the Bijapur 
, !^ub-division. It has about 250 traders, mostly Gujarat and Marwar 
Vanis, Cutch Bhdtias, Lingdyats, Brahmans, Marathas, Musalmdns, 
and Bohords, with capitals varying from £100 to £30,000 
(Rs. 1000- Rs.3,00,000). Of the 250 traders not moru than half a dozen 
have capitals of more tlian £1000 (R«. 10,( 00), and only two have more 
than £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Except about ten who are agents for 
Bombay merchants, the tradcTs are independent They are well-to- 
do and have considerable influence especially among their own caste 
people. Three of the traders are municipal commissioners and one 
is a member of the sub-divisional local fund coramitteo. The chief 
imports are Manchesf-er cloth, iron, hardware, glassware, and 
stationery from Bombay : hand-inadci cloth from fhigalkot, Govaii- 
kop, Guledgud, and Tlkal in Knladgi, from Ilubli in Bhai’war, from 
Rabkavi and Shahapur in the Sangli State, and from Jainkhaudi, 
Poona, Nagpur, Belari, and Bangalur ; and salt, chillies, groceries, 
and cocoanutvS from Athni, Belgaum, and Sholapur. The chief 
export is cotton which the Gnjaiiit and Marwar Vanis and the 
Cutch Bhatias mostly send to Athni, Sholapur, and Bombay. In 
1881 and 1882 the area under cotton greatly rose and the 
export of cotton greatly inei’oased; in 18S3 there was a decrease 
owing to untimely rainfall. Besides at Bijjipur, in the villages of 
Bdbloshvar, Mundapur, Nagthan, Sarvad, and Shivangi, liusbandmcn 
sell cotton and grain to petty dealers wlio go from village to village. 
The three trade centres in Muddehihal, Miiddebihal, Nalatvad, and 
Talikoti, have sixty traders, mostly Lingayat.s, Gujarat and Marwar 
Vanis, Komtis, Pilncluils, Shimpis, Jainbogars, Sonars, and 
Musalmans. Their caphal varies from £500 to £20,000 (Rs. 5000- 
Rs. 2,00,000). TJic liiugayat, Onj<arat, and Marwar Vani traders, 
who form about thi’ce-fourths of iho whole, are well-to-do, and trade 
independently, partly on their own and jiartly on borrowed capital. 
The imports, which are generally bought through brokers who are 
paid one per cent brokerage, come from Athni and Belgaum in 
Belgaum, from Gadag and Iluhli in Dharwar, and f]*om Boiribay 
and Sholapur. They ai'O chiefly Maiiehesfer and Bombay 
machine-made and Dharwar hand-woven cloth, rice, molasses, 
sugar, groceries, salt, metals, and glassware. The chief exports 
are cotton, Indian millet, wheat, and gram which are sent mostly 
to Bombay either by rail from 8hola])ur or by sea from Kuinta 
and Vengurla. Bagalkoo is the largest trade centre in the district. It 
has 225 traders, of whom about 100 are Lingayats, twenty-five 
each Briihmans Marwar Varus and Musalmans, ten ench Cuteh 
Bhatias Gujardt Vanis and A^aishya Vanis, and twenty w'eavers 
and dyers. Their capitals vary from £500 to £20,000 (Ils. 5000 - 
Rs. 2,00,000). The traders, of whom three arc raunici]ial commis¬ 
sioners, are well-to-do and influential. More than tliree-fourths 
are Independent traders and the rest are agents of Sholapur and 
Mdrwdr merchants. H'he chief imports arosilk, machine-spun yarn, 
European cloth, and gold silver and pearls from Bombay, the 
dye-yielding materials safflower or kusamha and cochineal or 
Hrmanji, and indigo from Bombay and Tadpatri in Madras. 
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and groceries from Atlini, Kolhiipur, and Sholdpur. The chief 
export is cotton to Athni, Vengurla, and Bombay. During the 
last fifteen years the most marked change has boon that most of 
the iin])orts now come from Bombay instead of from Bangalur. 
The four trade centres in Badanii, Belur, Gajendragad, Guledgud, 
and Kerur, have togoi-hor about 235 traders, mostly Komtia, 
Ling.'iyats, Miirwar Yanis, Brahmans, Jains, Nilgars, Pategars, 
Padsalgera, Mnsalnians, and Christians, 'llicir capital varies from 
.L5()0 to X2(),()()0 (Hs. 5000 - Its. 2,00,000). Except about six per cent 
who are ugeuts of Marwar Yani merchants of Bombay and Poona, 
the trndiTs arc indcjiendeut and mostly wtdUto-do. The chief imports 
arc* silk, machine-spun cotton yarn, I0uroj)oan clotli, and indigo 
from Bom])ay, and ri(*c;, molassi*s, salt, oil, betelnuts, cocoannts, and 
groci‘Ti(*s from Mniulargi and Nadgund in Dharwar and Belgjiu’" . 
'J^hc' chii*!' exports arc cholis or bodices, I'Junli or eoarso cloth, and 
OT wonuMi’s robes vhicdi are sent, to lk*lgaum, Belari, llubli, 
Poona, Sin >l:ipur, and Yt'iigurla. 'riie two trade ccntivs in Hungund, 
Jlkal and Aniingad, have together about 500 traders, mostly 
Lin!^'i \ats, Marwar Yams, Komi is, Bnibmans, JIatgars, and 
M n.-.alni;ins 'flieir cajutal varies from £500 to £15,000 (Us. 5()00-Ks. 
1,50^000). Abniit tliree-fuiiiilis <»r tlie lrad<*rs an* indejieiident and the 
rest, iu-e agenis t<» langiyat 'iml Marwar \’ilni nu‘rcliants of Bombay 
ami I'oona All iinpoHs and exports an* generally inado through 
a<renls and brokers wlio an* ])..id one or two ]u*r cemt brokerage, 
'rill* c)ii(‘l iniporls, w'liieli mostly come iVoni Ikdganm, Pelfiri, Bombay, 
Dli.ii*\\,u*, Sliola'jmr, and Vengurla, are Eiir(;p(?;i;n cloth, machine- 
spun cotloii yarn, silk, indigo, jice, molasses, salt, cdulljos, groceries, 
coeoamits, ami f»il. 'I’lie chief ex]nn*i iseotttm to Atliui and Uombay. 
The* trade* gn'atly sulTered during the 1870-77 faiiiiuo, but since the 
/amineit]iasreviv{*d. 'rinmgh l>ag(‘\adiliasm)iui])ortiint trade centre 
the vilkigesof P>age\ridi,(.iojhangi, IJinni-Jlijijiargi, Kolliiir,Mangoli, 
JSb‘<lgnndi, likb, and Yamlal Jiavcj b(‘tweeu them 200 to 250 potty 
trailers vvlio dc‘al in cotton, gram, ami groei'i’ios. These trachira ai’O 
chK-liy Mai'war, (bijarat, and Deccan Yarns, and Chattis and liavo 
capitals varying from £20 to t5(‘0 (Us. 20U-Us. 5000). The chief 
inijioi'ts ai-(' Piiropc*an and hand-made clolli, rice, molasses, and 
gro(r(*ries, which are mostly bought from large traders at Athni, 
Bagn.lkot, ami Sliolapiir. 'flic; chief exjiorls arecc»tton, wheat, gram, 
Indian millet and Imscsed to Athni, J5agalkot, »Sn*si, and Shoh'ipur. 

In fifty villages and towms weekly iiiarki‘ts are Jield. Of these, 
Ix'gimiing from the north, four are held in Indi, at 1 1 idi on Tuesdays, 
at Chadeban and MYnnbe on \Vi‘dnesdays, and at llalsangi on 
Thui-sdays. TlH*y an* atlendc'd by 150 to 2000 jxjople. Eiglit are 
held ill »Simlgi, at llijipargion Mondays, at Bhatinir and Moratgioii 
^J'uesilays, aX Malghan on 'flmrsdays, at Almol and Kovar on Fridays, 
at Golgeri on Saturdays, and at Sindgi on Sundays. They are 
attcndial by 150 to 2UO0 pe(»j>le. Five are hold in Bijdpur, at Kannur 
on Mondays, a-t Bablad Alamdapur and Shivangi on Ibursdays, and 
at Hijapur on Sundays. ^J’hey are attended by 200 to 2500 people. 
Eight are held in Bageviidi, at Bagi*vadi on Mondays, at KolhAr on 
Wednesdays, at Golsangi and Ukli on Thursdays, at Vandal on 
Fridays, at Mangeli and Nidgundi on Saturdays, and at Huvin- 
Hip|iargi on Sundays. They arc attended by 500 to 5000 people. 
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Six aro hold in Muddobihal, at Nalatvdd and Talikoti on 
Mondays, at Hire-Mural on Wednesdays, at Muddobihal on 
Thursdays, and at Dliaval^i and Tnnil)gi on Fridays. Tlioy aro 
attOTidod by 500 to 2000 poo})lc. 1'hroe arc h(;hl in Bagalkot, at 
Kaladgi on 'rhursdays, and at Ba^allvot and Bilgi on Salui'days. 
They aro attended by 400 to 1200 ptioplo. Nine are held in Badaini, 
at Badtimi and (iovanko]) on Mtmdayn, at ]Ieb])aU nnd Kerur on 
Tuesdays, at (luledged on \Vi‘duesdays, at Nilgund v-n O’Jiursdays, 
and at Bellur (xajendragad and Mndkiui o.i Sniimlays. O’liey aro 
attended by 300 to 3000 ])i‘ 0 ]de. »St‘ven are Indd in llungiind, at 
Kami gal on Mondays, ni Kardi (ni Tuesdnys, at Ilkal on 'I'huisdays, 
at Gudur llimguud and Kanialgi on Friday.-, :».nd at Aniingad on 
Saturdays. They are Jittended by 200 O) SOoo pet>ple. These 
weekly markets nni botli gathering niid di.sti'ihiiting centres. 
The chief articles S(dd are wlii'nl, jnhi, grain, ])nl.se, nee, elolh, 
silk, cotton yarn, blankets, nlelasse^, sugar, el;inli(‘(| and nnclaritied 
butter, cocoaunts, betelmits, bc'iel lea\cs, groceries, sj)iees, cdullies, 
salt, tobacco, metal and enithcMi vessels, glass bangh-s and ghisswarc, 
bamboos, coir rojies, matting, and cattle. Tho selli rs an* g»'nerally 
growers sliopkeepors and pett y dealers. Clotli selKav whoke(*p pae-k 
bullocks move from one markt't to anotlier. The bu) (m-s bidong to 
the market town.s and tlu ir neiglibonring vdlages. ^I’ln' bnyi'rs 
and sellers aro lh*ahmans, Lingayats, Gnja.rat and Abirwiir V'anis, 
Komtis, Jingar.s, Mai’athas, Koslttis, Mah^^, I)liang.ir,s, Kund)hars, 
Maugs, and Miisalmaus. F\ee]»t in Bagalkot where eows are some* 
times exchanged for bullocks, tln‘re i.s little or ii«» barL(M\ 

Fairs, Itistiiig one to ten days, with an attendance oTlbOOtt) 
50,000 and an average salo of 15 to OlO,000 (Rs. 5*) - Rs. 1,0t>,O00) 
arc held in forty places ; six in Indi, five in ^?indgi, seven in Ihjapiir, 
four iu Bagovadi, two in Minhlobdial, soveii in Bagalkot, Ihrcc in 
Bddaiui, and six in Jlnnguud. Tlu* details are : 
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These ffiirs arc chiefly distributing centres. The sellers are 
Lingiiyats, Komtis, Panchals, Marwdr Vanis, «lams, Shimpis, Salis^ 
Marathiis, Nauidev’s, liajpuis, and Musalmans. They offer rice, 
wheat, jvilri flour, salt, chillies, clarified butter, sugar, molasses, 
fruit, cocoanuts, spices, groceries, sweetmeats, cloth, blankets, copper 
ajid brass vessels, glass bangles, hardware, betelnuts, betel leaves, 
and tobacco. ^J^ho buyers are chiefly i-lie husbandmen and labourers 
of neighbouring vilhiges. Except that sometimes old copper and 
brass vessels are exchanged for half the weight of new vessels, 
payments are made in cash. 

Shopkeejiors arc found in almost all largo villages. About eighty 
out of every 100 villagt^s m lndi, seventy in Ihigevadi, fifty in Bijapur 
Ilungund and Mudilebilial, forty in Sindgi, thirty in Bagalkot, and 
twenty in Badaini, have their own slio))koej>evs. The shopkeepers 
are generally Liugayats, Komtis, Jains, Gujarat and Mdrwar Vanis, 
and Aga,rvales. Thc}^ sell nee, jvdri, hdjri, wheat, pulsG, jvdri and 
wlu‘at fltnir, molasses, cocoanuts, bctiJiiuis, salt, chillies, groceries, 
turmeric, tobacco, and oil. ^Fhe buyers are travellers and people 
of the sho]ikcepors’ village and of other ULMghbouring small villages. 
{:>hopkee.})ers are mostly distributors, and buy their stock from 
neighbouring tradii centres. Exctqd. that salt and molasses are 
oecasjuiially advanced on condition that they are repaid at harvest 
tihxj in cotton, jvnri, and wdicat, i.lu're is little barter. The richer 
shopkeepers, about five jier cent of the whole number, lend small 
sums at eighteen to thirty per cent a year. SJiopkeeipcrs neither 
send agents to fairs and niarki^t towns, nor are they counectod with 
lai'ge trading films Of late yc‘ars, except that in some villages 
M^i'Wfir Yams have opened new shops, there has been little ebango 
in village sliopke(‘piug. 

Each sub-division has on an averagij about 100 earners, ten to 
fift^een per cent of whom carry goods in carts and the rest on pack 
bulloirks. Th('y are cbielly Linga^^ats, Jains, Maratba-s, Dhangars, 
and Musalniflns. Tlio chief articles sold arc salt, chillies, groceries, 
molasses, cocoanuts, cocoa-keruel, vegetables, plantains, copper 
and brass vessels, bangles, and cloth. About half the number 
sell these articles in neighbouring villages, and the rest go regularly 
on market days from one market town to aiiotlicr. Of late years, 
owing to tbo increase of i-oads, pack traffic has to a groat extent 
given way to carts. 

The chief imports arc: Of building materials logs of matti, teak, 
and blackwood, and bainbcKis arc brought ]>y Liugayat Maratha or 
Musalmiln wood iiierchauts either direct or through agents, mostly 
from Ycllapur and Haliyal in North K.'lnara and sometimes from 
Dharwtlr and lluhli. 'Fhclogs arc locally sold direct to the people. 
Nails, screws, and raw iron are brought from Bombay and Sholapur 
by Lingayat, Bohora, and otlior Musalman traders of Bagalkot and 
Bijapur. The traders of Bagalkot and Bijapur generally sell those 
articles wholesale to potty local dealers who sell thorn retail to the 
people. Of house furniture, dishes and copper and brass vessels are 
l)ix)ught by Bogdrs or Kasars from Belai’i, Gokdk in Belgaum, 
Banagadi in Jamkhandi, HubJi in Dluirwar, Ferddl in Mudhol, and 
Poona. They are sold direct to the people at Bogars^ shops or on 
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market days in market towns. All high class Hindus and the well- 
to-do of the lower orders uso copper and brass pots for cooking and 
for drawing and storing water. Carpets, which are also locally 
woven, arc sometimes brought in small numbers from Navalguud in 
Dharwar and from tho Yoravda jail in Poona. Stationery, glassware, 
sackcloth, padlocks, matches, and hardware are brought from 
Sholdpinr and Bombay by Lingayats, Gujarat and Mar war Vanis, 
Bohoras, and other Miisahrians. 'riiosc articles are sold either 
retail to the people or wholesale to village shopk. opers wlio soil 
them retail to the people. Of these articK’s stai ioriei y and glassware 
are generally used by the higher classes, and patlJocks matches 
and hardware by all classes. Tables chairs and cots arc 
occasionally brought from Sholapur and llelganm. Of food, driuk 
drugs and stimnlants rice and groundnuts are brought chiefly by 
]jingdyat traders from llclgaum, flukeri, Hubb, and Sholapur. 
These articles are sold botli retail to tho pi'ople and wholesale to 
potty dealers who retail them. Pico is daily used as food by tho 
well-to-do and on h<>liJn 3 's and sjiecial occasions by the poor. 
Groundnuts are used either for oil or as food by Hindus on fast 
days. Groceries, spices, cardamoms, betelnuts, salt, sugar, oocoanuts, 
cocoa-kerucl, and cocoaiiut oil are brought by Lingayal, Gujarat 
Vani, and Musalman traders from Athni, Belgtium, llubli, Sholapur, 
and Sirsi. These articles are generally sold wluih'salo to town 
dealers and village shopkoe]lers who retail them to tJio people. 
Except cocoanut oil wLieli is used both as lamp and Jiair oil all 
these articles are used in eating Molasses come from A thin, Hukeri, 
Kollulpur, and Sholapur, and chilli* .s fioni Belgaiuii, Dlulrwar, 
Sholdpur, and Mahaliiigpur lu the Mnilliol State. Tea and coffee 
are brought in small (|iiant,ities from lie’.gaum, llubli, and Sholapur. 
Kerosino oil is brought Iroin Bombay and Sliohipur by Lingayataiid 
Musalman traders and is sold in towns to the well-to-do. Tobacco 
is brought by Ijingayat, Gujarat Vani, and Musalman traders of largo 
trade centres from Belgaum, Kolhapur, Miraj, and Sholapur. It is 
generally sold wholesale to petty town dealers and village shop¬ 
keepers who retail it. European liquor is brought from Bombay by 
Bagalkot and Bi japur license Axndors; most of it is sold to Europeans. 
Opium is brought from Iloiubay to Govoriiment treasuries and 
is there sold wholesale to licoiiscd vendors who retail it. lii 
Kalddgi opium is never taken by grown people. It is used in 
medicine and is sometimes given to infants to make Ihem sleep. 
Bhang and gdnja drinking and smoking preparations of hemp, come 
chiefly from tho village of Longra in Satam; they are brought for sale 
to Kalddgi by Lingayat traders of Satara, who sell tJiuiii wholesale to 
Kaladgi licensed vendors at (vi, the pound (8 as. the sher of eighty 
tolas), and tho vendors retail them at 1**, 4d the pound (Us. li the 
shor). Both f/twiyu and are much used by ascetics. Of tools 

and appliances, pickaxes, shovels, knives, scissors, and razors 
are brought from Bombay and Sholapur by Lingayat and Bohora 
traders, and arc mostly sold direct to the people. Of these articles 
pickaxes and shovels are largely used by husbandmen, knives 
and scissors by the well-to-do and by tailors, and razors by 
barbers. Of dross, including ornaments and toys, hoadscarvos or 
rimdls and waistcloths or dhoiars arc brought through agents or 
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brokers from Bangalur, Boldri, and Tadpatri. The importers of 
cloth arc mostly large cloth merchants of tho Mdrwdr and Gujarat 
Vdni, Lingayat, Brahman, and Komti castes. In the northern 
sub-divisions these goods come by rail, and in the southern sub¬ 
divisions ill carts. They arc sold both retail to tho people and 
wholesale to petty traders who retail them. Fine laced ncadscarvos 
and waistclotLs ai*e bought by the well-to-do, and plain headscarves 
by the ])oor. European and Bombay machine-woven cloths, which are 
bought through ag(‘nis who are piii<l one jier cent commission, come 
From Bv >111 bay by sea from Wmgurla, and by rail tlnough Sholapur. 
Women’s rolics or hiyilis are locally woven of superior quality in 
llkal. and (»f inferior tpiality in most large villages. They are also 
brought From Janihliamli, Kalburga, Sholapur, and Shdhapnr and 
Babkavi in Siingli. Siqiorior silk waistelotlis or piinmharSf of 
which a poor varii-ty is woven at Govank(‘p in Badami, are brought 
from Poona, and sold to Bralimans, Prabhns, Gujars, and Shenvis, 
wlio wi'a.r tluMii at dinner as a sacrinl robe. Turbans, which arc 
mostly worn by Brahmans and Maratlias on marriage occasions, 
are bniUglit from Poona. Silk and cotton yarn is brought 
througli agents From Bombay Khojas and mill-owners by rich 
iMoneyleii(l(‘rs of Bagalkot, (Jidedgud, lb j;ipur, and llkal. They are 
sohl \vliol(‘.sak* to ]>(‘tfy traders who dye tlunn and then sell 
tlioii to lo(*al \vea\(*rs. Gold silver and ])eai*ls arc brought from 
Pmi.diny by rich moiiejdeuvlers ot largo trade centres and sold 
retail to tin* peo[)Ie \vho make them into ornaments. Ih'cturns from 
Bombay and Gokak, and frames, colounnl glass, wooden balls, 
'Nvhistles, wind and otlier toys from Bombay are brought by 

the Lmg;i\at, Buhora, and Alusalnian traders of laigc trade centres 
and retailed. 

Tho chief exports arc of cotton and cotton cloths, cotton, lloor 
cloths orwomrn’s robe^ or htylh, bodices or ehollsj coarse 
cloth i)V/i'Jnhlfj and coarsii waist cloths or (Utohirft; o\' grain and 
pulse, ^^hoal, //-tn-/, gram, and inr^, and of oilseeds, liusiicd, BOsamuin, 
and saillower or I,uniat Cotton is largely (‘vported by Lingayat, 
Gujarat, and JMiirwar Vani traders ungiuned. Cotton is bouglit from 
liiisbandmen, generally lorca-sli at thivfy pounds (15 .s/i6’?*.v of 80 tolds 
each) tlie rn])ee. Before it is ex]M)rtetl, cotton is ginned by womon 
either on tlie foot-rolh'ra called pdija rapat or on the ginning wheel 
or charlki. ^Jlie ginning costs abmit tlic pound (| a. the shcr oi 
80 tulda). A W()7nan can gin (»n an average twenty to twenty-four 
pounds (10-1:2 .sAc7\s‘) a day. Of late, the ginning by chavld, which 
being superior to the giiiumg by tJie fool-roller, fetches higher prices, 
has got more in favour with tradtTS. Coitou when ginned gives 
one part of ch'an cotton and three pai’ts of seed. After it is ginned 
cotton is covcjred Avith sacks in packets of about 150 pouiiils and is sent 
in carts to Athni, Sholapur, and Vengurla, whore it is sold either 
to local traders or to agents of Bombay morchauts. Much of tho 
cotton of the three southern sub-divisons of Bagalkot, Bdd^mi, and 
llungund passes through Bolgaum by the Aml) 9 li pass road and is 
shipped at the Ratnagiri ports of Anjanvol and Vengurla.^ Tho 


1 Dctiuls gf the Vcu^uila uottou trade arc givcu iu the Bclgaum Statistical Account. 
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cotfcon of the northern sub-divisions finds its way to Bombay by rail 
from Sholdpur. For one cart-load of 960 to 1080 pounds (40-45 
mans) of cotton, the cost of carriage from Indi to Sholapur is 8«. 
(lls. 4), from Sindgi to Sholilpur £1 is. (Rs. 12), from Bij^lpur to 
Sholapur 12.'?. to liv. (Us. 6-7) and to Athni 8^•. to 10s. (Its. 4 - 5), 
from Bitgovddi to Sholiipur £l to £l 12^. (Rs. 10-16), from Mudde- 
biliAl to Sholapur £1 4.s-. to £1 IO 5 . (Rs. 12-15), from Bagalkot to 
£2 (Rs. 20), from Bfldaiui oil her to Vciugiirla or to ShohX- 
pur £2 (Rs. 20), and from llkal to Atimi £1 J0.<?. to £2 (Rs. 15-20), 
to Sholapur £2 (Rs. 20), and to VengnrH £2 lO.v. (Ks. 25). Of late 
a few Bbatia agents of Rombay firms lia-velu's^uu come to Kal.-idgi 
to buy cotton. They gcmerjjlly buy cotton from b^cal traders whom 
they pay one per cent commission. 'J'liese Bliatia agents are slowly 
driving out the old LingMyat and Gujarat and Marwilr Vani trad(;rH. 

or floor cloths, wliicli are woven at'JVihkoti in Miiddebilial, 
aro sent to Sholajmr, I*(»ona, and tlie Nizamis couniry, eltln'r direct 
by the weavers or by local nun ay lenders who employ weavers to 
piece together or dungry cloth lo or floor-cloths. 

Women’s r(»bes or //o/dos*, of which supei*ior kinds are woven by 
Julai and Moniiii wefivcu-s in Flkal and inferior kinds all ovt'r the 
district, aro sent by local frade eeniro dealers to Dliarwar, Roona, 
Shohipur, and Veiignrla. J>odict‘S or c/n>/'/\s which are largely woven 
by Julai find other Miisalnniii uea-vers at Ainingad, B.-i.darni, Belhir, 
Gajendragad, Guledgiid, Kei'ur, and Jlkal, and which are considered 
of the best (]uality both by Hindus and Mu.salm.ans, are sent by local 
traders to Bolgaum, Dhai'war, Poona, and ShoKIjmr, and from theso 
towns over almost the whole Deccan. Dungry cloth (u‘ khddi imil 
coarse waistcloths or which aro woven by Jnhii Alusalman 

and Dhangar weavers over almost the whole of the distiicl;, are .sent 
by local traders lo Athni, Belgauin, Dliaru.ar, Poona, .and Sliola])ui*. 
Wheat, jvdrif gram, iiiTj busced, sesamurn, and hardni art; sent 
by local traders and .sometimes by grower.s to Atlmi, Belgauni, 
DharwJir, lJubli, Jainkh.andi, Slioliquir, and Veiignrla. 0£ these 
articles wheat and linseed go to l»«)nibay and frtmi Romliay to Europe. 
As all the country round I5ija])iir is a grain growing country 
there is little export tif jvdrL When the yield is large, jcdrl 
gets cheap and sometimes emmgli for teu to lifU'cn years is stored 
in grain pits. 

During the la.st twciity-five yo.ars th(;rc has been a large increase 
in the import of Europtian iind Bombay and Hliokijmr mill-niade 
cloth, and watches, .aiul in Hu; export of cotlou. Jhiroju-jin ck>tli 
which is cheaper, finer, auvl of more varied sizes and colours, is 
largely used by all classes. ^J^he newly-nia<h; lOast 1 Iccc.aii or 
Hotgi-Gadag line is likely to add largely to the tr.ade of tlio 
district and to make trade centres at Bij.-ipur, Bagalkot, and other 
local railway stations instead of passing to Atliiii and Shohqiur. 

The chief Bijapur industries aro the dyeing of cotton yarn, the 
weaving of coarse cloth and of silk and cotton pio(a) goods, the 
w^»aving of carpets, the weaving of blankets, and the making of 
copper and brass vessels, earthen poi-s, shoes, paper, saltpetre, and 
sahdns or sandalwood grindstones. 
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Chiefly in twelve places, in Bdgalkot, Bhatnur, Bijdpur, Chad- 
chan, Golgori, Guledgud, Ilkal, Kamatgi, Sulibhd.vi, Nalatvad, 
Rdnipur, and Sindgi, cotton yarn is dyed either rod or black. The 
dyers of red are Naglik Lingayats and of black Nilgar Lingdyats. 
Of about 400 families of dyers nearly 200 arc in Kamatgi and 
100 in Chadchan. A capital of at least £5 (Rs. 50) is required to 
carry on a dyeing business. About one-half of the dyers work on 
their own capital, and the other half work as labourers, men being 
paid about Kb-. (Ks. 5) a month and women 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3). 
Of the raw materials required for dyeing red, snrunj or cochineal 
and pni/i//: or alum u.ro brought from Rholajjur, and the ashes of 
the plantain tree and safflower oil are obtained locally. A hundred¬ 
weight of cochineal costs £ I 3.s‘. to £1 l7s. (Rs. 21 - 4 the man of twelve 
sliers of ciglity iolatC), of alum about 14s. (Rs. 7 the man), and of 
safflower oil about £1 8,s-. (Rs. 3 the man). Cochineal is made into powder 
with a pcbtlcj and alum is ma<lo into powder by crusliing. White 
cotton yarn is soaked for one day in a mixture of three gallons of water 
and three quarters of a ])onnd of safflower oil. Next day it is dried 
in the sun in a spot which is specially made for the purpose. It is 
then washed in a mixture of wa.k‘r and plantain tree ashes and 
dried a second time. The washing and dr 3 nng arc repeated for 
seven days. About three pounds of cotton yarn aie then soaked in 
an 'earthen vi'ssel for one night in a mixture of about half a gallon of 
water and half a ]>ound of cochineal and alum powder in which there 
arc forl y^-eight parts »f cochineal to one jiart of alum. Next morning 
the yarn is laid in the snn on the drying stone and dried. I’hia 
process is repeated for s(‘V('n or eight days by which time the yarn 
takes an unfading red. Of the tools and appliances required in dyeing 
red, tlie pestle used in pounding the cochineal costs Is. Gd. (Rs. 1J) 
and the earthen pot in which the yarn is soaked about Is. 3d. to 4s. 
(Rs. K -2). Of the raw materials required for dyoiug black, lime, plan¬ 
tain ashes and /did/seed are obtained locally, indigo is chiefly brought 
from Sliolapur by local traders at 4^. to Tis. (Rs. 2-2J) the pound, 
and is sold to dyers at 5s. to 6s. (Rs 2^-3) the pound. White yam 
wliich at tirst is well soaked in pure water, is again soaked in a 
mixture of six jiounds of plantain ashes, three of lime, one of tdhli 
seed, 1J of indigo, and 200 of water, and dried in tho sun. When 
this is twice repeated, tho yarn becomes an iufonor black, when thrice 
a middling black, and when four times a superior black. Except 
during tlio rains when the difficulty of dr^nng hinders work, dy^oing 
is brisk throughout the year. Dyers keep all Brahmanic holidays. 
They work about ten hours a day, from six to eleven in the morning, 
and after a rest of about two hours from one to six in the evening. 
Women and children help m pounding the cochineal and alum and 
ip dyeing the j'arn. 3116 average earnings of a family are between 
1G«. and £1 (Rs.8-10) a month. The dyed yarn which is used in 
weaving coarse Ingdis or women's robes, is sold to local weavers at 
about Is, \0ld, (15 as.) tho pound. Though dyers are still much 
better ofE than day labourers, tlic craft has been declining owing to 
the large imports of tho finer and cheaper European and Bombay 
machine made yarn. During tho 1876 famine a few dyers worked 
as labourers on relief works and most lived either by borrowing or 
by selling their stock and property. 
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The chief products of the local cotton and silk hand-looms are 
coverlets or coarse waistcloths or dhotars, coarso women’s 

robes or lugdift, coarse cloth or khddi, fine waistcloths or dhotars^ 
fine women’s robes or liigdis, silk waistcloths or pit/imharSj and 
silk women’s robes or uddls, bodicccloths or khmiHy and carpets. 
♦Several of the procesvses in inakinf^ cloth, the spinniui^ of the thread, 
and the arranging and stiffbuiiig of th(‘ warp, arc done in the f)pen 
air. As an open phic.o is rc‘(|uirod for tlujst* pr(v*cR.s(‘.s, weaving 
villages are sonietiinos luiu li mere pleasant t«> lo(iK at and better 
planned than other villages, f'key arc .dso generally sliadcd, and 
the people have an easier and more refined aii* than iti ordinary 
villages. Cotton ami silk cloth arc always woven? insirhi of the 
house^ tho weaver sitting in a well in the JJoor and working his 
treddles below tho level of the ground.* 

In almost all towns and large? villages, chiefly, }>eginning from tho 
north, in six towns and villages of indi, at Chadehan, fjalsiiuglii, 
Hatargi, ♦Satalgaon, Tlavinal, and Tiimba ; in t\venty-ono t(>wiis ami 
villages of Sindgi, at Alnicl, Aski, llanianjoghi, Hhantnnr, Hyakod, 
Chankvati, Chik-Sindgi, Chntargi, Golgeri, Hijipargi, Jalvad, Kano- 
li, Kiilir, Kiimshi, KaJiie-Kiiina-tgi, jMaJghaii, NToratgi, Padigannr, 
Hampur, Sindgi, and Ycrga,l; in five towns and villages of Ibjapnr, at 
Bablad, Bablcshvar, Sarvad, Biia]>ur, ami Mamdajmr; in niuo towns 
and villages of Hagevadi, at Thig(‘vadi, Ihmal, Colsaughi, Ilippargi, 
Kolhdr, Mangoli, Miittagi, Nidgiindi, ami Vandal ; in fen towns 
and villageis of Muddcbihal, at llandral, Ib^rur. Kalglo, Konnr, 
Kodgannr, Miidd(‘bihal, Nahitviar, ^lalikoti, 'rnmbligln, and 'ruu- 
gurghi; in eleven towns and vilingrs of Ikigalkot, af IhigalJcot, 
Belghi, Benur, Bear, (>ulgalJi, llalnr, Kaladgi. Kolnr, INlankni, Holi, 
and ♦Sirur; in seven loums and \illagos of Badami, at Badanii, Bclur, 
Gajendragad, Covankop, (iiih'dgnd, Kernr, and Mndkavi ; and in 
eleven towns and villag(\s (»f lTnngiiii(i, at Aiholi, Anmigad, (iudiir, 
Hungnnd, JJkal, Kamatgi, Karadi, Kollnir, Kodilial, T\unclga], 
and Sulibhavi, the weaving of covc'ilets or jufftttdisj coai'se waist- 
cloths or dhatarsj coarse* women’s robes or hajdh, and coarse cloth 
or Ichddi is carried on by about 4000 families of vveat(‘rs, some of 
them Hindus of the Lingayat, Hatkar, and Sab castes and some 
of them Muhammadans ordinarily Momins and »hilais- hixeept 
five to ten per cent who weave as Iabour(*rs by piece w’ork, these 
weavers generally work on their owm capita.! Ct)V(*rlc‘ts or pdsodift, 
which arc used as bed clothes by both rieJi and poor, am; t wo jiieeos 
of coarse cloth, each sixteen feet long and three feet broad, sewn 
together side by side. Coarse waistcloths or dIiofan\ coarse women’s 
robes or lugdis, and coarse cloth or Ichddi are mostly iisi*d liy the 
poor who make the coarse cloth into jackets and other articles of 
clothing. A few of tlicse goods are sold by the weavers cliri‘et to the 
wearers either at the weavers’ vilhiges or in market towns and 
fairs; but most goods are sold to local traders who sell part of 
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tlicir stock locally and send the rest to Mahdd^ Poona, Ratndgiri^ 
Sholdpur, and Vengurla; coarse waistcloths, thirteen feet long by 
four feet broad^ fetch about 'in. 6d. (12 ns.) each; coarse women's 
robes twenty-two feet long by feet broad fetch 4s. to 10s. 
(Rs. 2-5) (‘ach, and pieces of coarse cloth for making coverlets and 
other clothing about thirty feet long by 4J feet broad fetch 3s. 
to 6.V. (Rs. lJ-3) cacb. Of about 3000 looms the yearly outturn 
is roughly estimated at 134,000 waistch^ths and women's robes 
valued at £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000), n-nd coarse cloth valued at 
.£44,000 (Rs. 4,40,000). Excejd. during the rains the demand for 
cloth is brisk throughout the year. Ibo weavers work about nine 
hours a day, from six to twelve in the morning and from throe to 
six in the evening. The Hindu wx‘avers keep the usual Rrahmanic 
holidays and llio Musalinan weavers the usual Musalman holidays. 
The women help in damping and sorting yarn, in sizing, in joining 
threads, and oeoasionally in wcav iiig ; the children help in reeling and 
joining threads. The av(‘rage earnings of a family of coarse cloth 
weavers are about t>d. (4 a day tor weaving cloth and 9(Z, to Is, 
(6-S as ) f<^r 'weaving wai.‘^tclothB and 'woiik'ii's n>b€S or higJis. The 
weavers are, fairly olT. Their craft has been falling, as the 
competitKm of Koinhay and Manchester goods leaves them but a 
small margin ol proht. During the 1870 famine some weavers 
lived by stbing^ ihi'ir projierly; others worked as labourers on relief 
worKs, 'J'Ik'V are an honest aud quii't p(*o])I('. At Jhigalkot and 
A'lalhipnr in Bagnikol and at Aramdajiur in ]5ij;ipiir, fine waisicloths 
or (Ihoiais with silk borders are woven on a small scale by 
about 100 families of »Salis, Khetris, and Momins. A capital of 
about £0 (Rs. GO) is ri'ipiired to work one loom E.xcept about 
twenty families who work on their own cajiital, the fine cloth 
weavers work materials borrowed from local traders who import silk 
and cotton yarn from Bomba}". 34ie deiiiaiid for these fine waistcloths 
is almost oiitii'ely local. A few arr’ sold by the weavers direct to 
the wearers, but iTi<»st are sold to local traders who send them for 
sale to the*, leading h»cal trade centres 3’hese local waistcloths are 
inferior to those woven at Eagpiir and Sholapiir. They fetch 8f>\ 
to £] T0.V. (Rs. 4-1.5) the dhof/iarjoda or double piece, 8.s. to 12«. 
(Rs. 4- (») the wpanta or single pmee which is worn as a shoulder- 
oloth. 'J3u» yearly outturn is <*stiiiia,t(‘d at about 4500 fine waist- 
cloths valued at aliout £2:^00 (Rs. 'rho fine cloth weavers 

work nine hours a day, from six to twidve in tlie morning and from 
three to six in the evening. 'I'lie dimiand is steady throughout the 
year. Sabs a'nd Khetris kee[> Hindu liolidays and Momins 
Musalman holidays The xvoiuon and eliildren help in sorting 
reeling and sizing. The average earnings of a family are Ls.to Is. 6d. 
(8-12 as,) a day As a clas.s fine cloth weavers are fairly off. During 
the 1876 famine nn>st of them had to seek eniployrneut on tlie relief 
Avorks. 

At Bag^lkot aud Mallapur in Bagalkot, and at Cludur, Hungund, 
Ilkal, Kaniatgi, and Sulibhavi in Hungund, fine women's robes or 
higdisBire wmveu by about 500 families of S^lis, Khetris, andMomins. 
Except a few wbo work on their own capital the weavers of fine 
w'omen’s robes work on iimtorials borrowed from local traders. Of 
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the raw materials silk comes from Bombay and Belari and European Chapter VI. 
and Bombay machine-spun yam from Bombay. Fine women^s robes, Craft®, 
about twenty-two feet long by four and half feet broad, fetch p , ^ * 

16/?. to £5 (Rs. 8-50) each, and, if they have laco borders, they 
cost as much as £8 (Rs. 80) each. Almost all fine robes or lugdis 
are sold locally, they rarely go outside of the district. The lugdis 
woven at llkal are well known for richness, colour, strength, and fine¬ 
ness. The weavers woi*k about nine liours a day, for five hours in 
the morning and for three or four hour.' in the nfteinooii. During 
the marriage season from Decembm* io .fuin; the demand is brisk; 
from July to November it IS dull. Sali.s and Khetr^^ keep Hindu 
holidays^ and Morains kee]> Musalinan IioIiaa>s Women and 
children help in sorting and reeling, ddie average earnings of a 
family are 9d. to 1/?. (0-8 (is.) a day or about £15 to £20 (Rs. 150- 
200) a year, 'I'he weavers ol fine robes arc fairly off, though they 
suffer from the compctirion of Eurojiean and Bombay clotli. Besides 
weaving fine robe.s, the \viia\ers of (Judnr, Illcal, Kanmtgi, and 
Sulibliilvi weave coar.s('. robes and bodicecloth, and those of ^Mallapur 
and BAgalkot also weave rongli clot h or/i7irb//. During the 1S7(> 
famine some of the weavers lived by selling their property and others 
worked as labourers on relief wurk.s, 

Pifdmhars or silk wnlstelotlis and women’s rubes are woven in Silk 

Bd«danii by one Julai family at Do'sank<*p and by one Musalniau Waistuloths.. 

family at Gnledgnd 'riiesc weaA'tTs vork on then own capital 
They buy the silk From Ikigalkot Imdors who import it from 
Bombay at £1 lO.*.*. the pound (lbs.'.Mho slcr ‘lllol is) and sell 
it to the we/ivers at £1 1 d-v. 47. tin* pound ID the cs//cr). When 
it comes from Bombay the silk is ginii‘rally while* ll is givi'u to tho 
Patvegdrs who open it, that i.s take* the threads out of the skein, 
put the silk on the wlieel*^, fwisi it, j)iif ii on the dhot ov drum, 
and clean it. The silk is {lien sent to the Slmnpi Rangaris who 
dye it red, groen, or yelhnv. Silk W'aisteloths and woinen’s robes 
or pita mhars am worn by well-to-do Brahmans, IVabhus, Sheiivis, 
and other high (dass Hindus at dinner and while worshipping house 
gods,and by the well-to-do of tho lowc’r classes simjdy as rich clothes. 

8iik waistclotlis, about tifte.eii feet long and four and a half feet 
broad, fetch £2 ]0.y. to £3 (lbs 25-30) each, and silk Avumen’s robe.s, 
about twenty-five feet long and four and half feet broad, fetch £4 to 
£5 (Rs.40-50) tm*h. 'J'lie yearly outturn is about fifteen jn'fdtuhirs 
valued at £50 (Rs. 5G0). Besides at (iovaiikop and Gulodgud a 
few pif(Unbars are woven in H ungunJ which fetch as much as £5 
to £10 (Rs. 50-100). 8ilk waistclotlis are woven io order. When 
there is no order for silk waistclotlis, the weavers weave fine cloth 
robes. The weavers work nine hours a day from seven to twelve in 
the morning, and from two to six in the evening. 4'ho women and 
children help in sorting* and reeling. Tho average earnings of a 
family are 1)7. (6 as.) a day or £15 (Rs. 150) a year. Tho weavers 
are fairly off. During the 1876 famine tbi^y livotl on what they had 
laid by. 

In tho southern sub-division.s, at Badami, Bellur, Gajondragad, Bodice Cloui.^.- 
Guledgud, and Kerur in Badami; at Ariiiiigad, Giidur, Hungund, 

Kamatgi, llkal, and {Sulibhavi in Hungund; and at Bagalkot and 
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Mallapur in Bagalkoi, squares for bodices or i^holia are woven by 
about 1000 families of Hindu liatkars Salis and Klietris, and of Julais 
Mom ins and other Musalnian weavers. Of the 1000 families about 
a quarter work on their own capital^ a lialf on borrowed capital, and a 
quarter as labourers. Silk is brought by local traders from Bombay 
and Belari, and Euro]>e.*iTi and Bombay machine-spun cotton yarn 
from Bombay. local traders, who in selling the yarn to the 

weavers make a prolil of (v/. (1 as.) the l)undle, import white cotton 
yarn at 12>;. iul (Its. (>J) the bundle of six ]K)iinds or 240 taldg, red 
yarn at lt%‘. (Ks. (>A) the bundle of five ])oiiiids or 200 tolas, and green 
yarnaty.s. 0<?. (Rs. kj) Ihe bundle of four pounds or 100 tolas. 
Squares for })odices or cliulls arc woven into })icces, eai^h ])iece twenty- 
one feet long and 2} lc('L broad. A w'(‘avei can w’cave in one day 
about nine 1‘cct of bodiccchali Each piece contains enough cloth to 
make tliirlctm bodices, and letches 12.s‘. to L { (Rs. (>-40). When sold 
retail each ])icct“ is cut. int.(> thirb'i'u (*(pial ])arts. Kahidgi rholis. 
especially tJiose woven at (luledgud, are known for colour, strength^ 
vari(‘ty, and tinimess of texinn*. M'hey an‘ largely sent by local 
traders to Ahmadnagar, Rclgaiim, l)liar\var, I’oona., Satiira, 
Sangainner, Sholajnir, and otlnn* parts of rlu' Ih'Cean. 'Pho yearly 
oiittarn is eslinuited at (‘rnuigh el(>tli to make Jl,000,000 bodices 
valued at 1180,000 (l»s is^00,(»00). Hodieeeloth w(‘av(‘rs w'ork eight 
ho”rs a day, ^onr in the morning and {our in the aftt^rnoon. Except 
during the rains nhem tlie damj» makes weaving difficult, the w’ork 
is brisk tlirongluMit tin* yisir Tin* Hindu W(‘avors keep Hindu 
liolidays, and the JMnsalman weaveis ki^ej) Husalnian holidays. 'Phe 
W'oiiKUi and children help in sorting and ri‘(‘ling. The average 
earnings of a family are Ih?. ((*> ffs.) a day or about £15 (Its. 150) n 
year. Bodieeelotli w'cavc'rs an* fairly oil ; of late their wares have 
been in great demand. During tlie 1870 famine most of them 
wen* eniployi'd on relief works. 

Carpc'ts are w^oven at Bjja])ur, llkal, Kollidr, and Sulibhdvi by 
about, lift ceil families of MusaJ man w(*aYers. The material used is 
dyod and wlnti* yam bouglit from local traders. A carpet 
measuring six feet by three <*osts about lO.s*. (Rs. 5), and one 74 
by 4.J feet aliont 10.s*. (Rs. 8). Most of them are sold locally. 
The Kolliar carjiets are famous for tlieir strength. Jii one day two 
men can w(;a\e a ])iece 41 feet long and 11 feet broad and worth 
about 2if. (Re. 1). The \early outturn is estimated at about 300 
t-arpets valued at £200 (Rs. 2000). A capital of about £1 
(Rs. 10) is required in weaving carpets. The carpet-weavers 
whose w^ork is steady throughout the year, work nine hours a day, 
fi'om six to twelve in the morning and after a rest of about two 
hours from two to live in the evening. They keep all Musalmdn 
holidays. Tlie women help in twisting the yarn. The average 
yearly earnings of a family vary from £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150). 
The condition of carpet w’^ca.vcrs is little better than that of 
ordinary labourers. During the 1870 famine they worked as 
labourers on the relief works. 

In thirty-six villages of Sindgi, thirty-two of Muddebihdl, twenty- 
five of Bijapur, twenty-four of Bagovadi, fifteen of Bdgalkot and 
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Hungund, ten of Badami and six of Indi, blankets are woven by Chapter VI# 

about 500 families of Dbangars. Wool is slieared either from the C^ts. 

weaver’s own sheep or bought from wool-dealers at about the 

pound (21 shera of 80 tohls the rupee). The best wool comes Blankets. 

from the north of the Krishna where the sheep are better fed 

than further south. Sheep are sheared twice every yciir, in June 

and in October. At the time of shearing the slioep are taken to a 

river or pond, but not to the village reservoir, and crashed and rubbed 

with the hands without using soii,.. Tlie wo 1 is cut with 

special scissors made in the di-^trict by the black.'mi^hs of Tcgi 

in Bagalkot. I’lie wool is spun either by hand or by a mallet called 

kochfta. It is then made soft and iJiable by using tin* hettsi or bow and 

made into hmigis or rolls about a loot to a foot and a quarter long 

and three to four inches thick, ^riiesc rolls are made into warp yarn 

either by twisting them on a small circular plate called the hkiiigrl or 

by working them on the rnhaf or spinning wheel ^bhe size which 

Dhangars pnt on the warp is made of tamarind seeds moistened in 

water for four days and ground with the srrl a stonc-weig'ht like a 

dumb bell. The warp is then boiled and is ready for weaving. 

Blankets arc woven in the e])eii as the threiid re(|uires the air. The 
work goes on all the ytiar except when ram is actually falling. ^J'he 
weaver sits on a piece of wood or on a Hat stone on a level A\ith the 
ground. In front of tht‘ stone is a liolc for tli(‘ wc'aver’s feet, about 
two foot deep, two feet long and one foot wide. Dhangars never 
work with dyed wool, their Idankcts are cithi*r black, ^\hlto, or in 
stripes. Blanket weaving is brisk during the fair season and dull 
during the rains, and tli(‘ nuui work miu' hours a day frfuu six U) 
eleven in the morning and from two lo six in th(‘ evening. They 
keep the usual Hindu holidays. The w’mncn help in cleaning the 
wool and in making the yarn a,ml both w oirn'ii and childrem in sizing. 

The blankets are used hy the rich as mat.tiiig and as hor^e-clutii.s 
and by the poor as clothing. They are sold both retail to the pe()})le 
and wholesale to pett^ dealers at 2 n- ivl. to 12 (Us. J [-20) each. 

The blanketsAvhich cost as much as 12 (Its. 20), arc thirty by sevem 
feet long, and are made of lino wool wdth great care. Dliangars 
take blankets for sale to Bagalkot, Kaladgi, Mudliol, jMalingpur, 
llubli, and Sliolapiir. Blankets are in mobt demand, and fetch 
highest prices at liubli. 'J'lio poor generally use blankeds Avhicb 
are 7^ feet long and three and a half feet broad and w'ortli l.s*. to 
Cs. (Us. 2-3). A capital of alK»ut 11 (Us. 10) is requiretl to work 
one loom. One Dhaiigar can weave in a day a ])iece of Idaiiket 
two to two and a half feet long and three to four feet broad and 
worth about 1^. 6d. to In. Od. (12-14 aa.). Tiie average yearly 
earnings of a family of blanket weavers arc about £0 (Its. GO). The 
yearly outturn is estimated at about 50,000 blankets valued ai about 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). 

Copper and brass vessels arc made in Bagalkot by five or six Metal Vessels, 
families of Bogars. Copper and brass sheets are brought from 
Bombay by moneylenders at £4 IOn. (Rs. 45) the hundredweight 
ana sold to Bogdrs at £5 (Rs. 50) the hundredweight. Of Bogars 
those who only make vessels, require a c^ipital of .£20 (Rs. 200), and 
those who both make and sell vessels, require a capital of about £100 
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Chapter VI. (Rs. 1000). The Boga-rs generally work on their own capital. 

Crafts* Sometimes moneylenders supply copper and brass sheets which the 

xyr V Bogdrs work into vessels^ for which they are paid £1 15s. the 

Metal vessels. hundredweight (Rs. 5 the man of 1280 iolaa). In making vessels the 

copper and brass shoots aro laid on a rounded ling-like stone and 
beaten with largo hammers. They aro then cut into pieces according 
to the size of the vessels to bo made. These pieces, when necessary, 
arc joined with oiher pieces, and arc beaten into the required shape by 
small hammers. Of the vessels made water-pots called gliugarti iiud 
Jiandas are generally sold at 12.s*. to £1 4s. (Rs. 6-12), and cooking 
vessels called pnru7.s*, and hoghanin at 2,'?. to l.s*. (Its. 1-2) each. 

One Bogar can work in one <lay about twelve pounds (6 shers) of 
metal worth about O.s*. (Rs. d). 'fhe Bogfirs work eight hours a day 
and keep all Ilindn holidays. Except during ihe rains their work is 
steady. The women and children do not help the men in their work. 
As a class Bogars aro rather badly off, the average earnings of a 
family which makes only vessels being about £(i (Rs. GO) a year, and 
those of a family wdiich both makes and sells vessels luiing £30 
(Its. 300). During llie 187G famine Bogars lived by buying old 
pots cheap, and after the famine Avas over selling them at higher 
prices or making them into new^ pots. Tlie yearly outturn of vessels 
is worth about £‘i0() tRs. *>000), of wdiicli about £250 (Its. 2500) go 
for cx})C‘nses and £50 (Ks. 500) remain as Bogars’ prolit. 

Kartuen Pots. Jn <dmost all Bijajinr viliages eartlnm pots aro made by Lingayat 
and ^JV'laiJgi Kumli^’ars of whom fhere an* altogether about 1200 
families, 'flie earth is dug out of wast.(‘ land and river and pond 
bods. It is soaked in water for four days, mi.ved with horse or ass 
litter, and rolled into lialls. A ball is laid in the centre of a heavy 
twelve to sixteen spoke wheel .set level with ground and turned into 
vess(*ls of the r(‘(iuired size ami shape. 'J’hey are given a gloss by 
rubbing and are burnt in kilns. Earthen pots aro used in fetching 
water, in storing grain and other articles, and liy tlio poorer classes 
in cooking. OJ earthen pots maths or large vessels are sold at 3d. to 
Gd. (2-4 (IS.) eaeh, (//i(b/ar.s or jhtehers at ]d. to l^d. (i-1 a.), mughas 
or narrow’-necked pitchers at J(/. to :jd. (J-^ u.), jmt'uls or platters 
at l^d. (1 a.)j and t(tv<'fs or plates and other small pots at ^d. to Jd. 
(i ' J u.). A Knmbhar can make six to ten pots in one day worth 4^^. 
to (id. (3-4 (OS.). Tlie tools used are the wdioel costing Gs. (Rs. 3) 
aud the Hat bat-shaped t fid pi or mallet, about one foot long, three 
to four inches broad, and one inch thick costing about Gd. (4ow.). 
Except during the raiiKs Kuinbhars'work is steady throughout the 
year. Potters work ten hours a day. The Lingayat KumbhArs 
keep all Hindu holidays aud Telangi Kumbhars all Musalman 
holidays. Women and cliildron help in fetching and cleaning earth, 
and in making earthen balls. 3’ho average oarniugs of a family 
vary from £5 to£(i (Rs. 50-00) a yoar. During the 187G-77 famine 
the Kumbhars worked as labourers on the relief works. The value 
of tlio yearly outturn of earthen pots is estimated at about £7000 
(Rs. 70,000), of which about £5300 (Rs. 53,000) or three-fourths aro 
workmen^s profit. 

Shoos are made by Mochis or Chainbhars in almost all parts of 
the district, chiefly at Muddobihal, Nalatvad, aud Talikoti in 
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Maddebihdl, and at Bagalkot and Bijapur. Of Cbambliars there are 
about twenty-five familioa in the Muddebihal sub-division and thirty 
in Bij^pur. These Chdmbh^rs mostly work on their own capital. 
Hides six to seven feet long and two to three feet broad, are 
generally brought from Sholapur by wholesale dealers at (Rs. 4) 
each, and sold retail to Chtlmbiiars at 9.9. (Rs. 4^) each. Before they 
are used in making shoes, hides arc cleared of hair, dyed red, and 
tanned. The hair is removed by soaking the liide I'or one day in 
water and rubbing lime on tlui inner sine. After fo *r days the hair 
becomes loose and can be readily scraped off. Hides ai-e dyed red 
by nppl 3 dng a mixture of wax, or alkali, andthe 

leaves of a shrub called and soaking them for four days in a 

mixture of tarvad Cassia auriciilata extract 11 ides are tanned by 
rubbing their insides with a ball of cloth. After being tanned, the 
hides are cut into pieces of tlie required size. The tools used are 
the raj)i or knife costing (id. (4tt.9.j, tlie uJi or boring needle costing 
fid. (4 a.9.), Jeodti or inallet about a foot and a lialf long and 
costing 9d. (6 a.9.), and the auijan or sewing needle costing (J a.). 
Tanners are seldom in want of work. They work t(ni hours a day, 
and keep all Hindu liolidays and the Musalnuin Malmrram, A 
Chdmbhar can make a shoo in two days, the shoe jneldiug him a 
profit of about 747 . (5 ns.). Women help ])y working silk borders 
on the shoes. The average earnings of a family are about £5 
(Rs. 50) a year. Shoes are sold at J.s*. to (Rs. 1 - 2J) the pair. 
Bijapur shoos, which are well known foi* sof<nes.s and toughness, are 
sent to Athni, Jamkhaiidi, Sholapur, and tlio Nizjiin’s couutiy. Of 
Chambhdrs and Moehis three in Ihjapui are well olT, and, besides 
in shoemakiug, invest their capital in moncjdciuling and hide- 
dealing. The rest arc poor. During tlie 1870-77 famine they took 
employment as labourers on the relief w^orks. The estimated 
yearly outturn in Muddebihal is about 3000 ])airs of shoes worth £200 
(Rs. 2000) and in Bijapur 10,000 pairs of shoes worth £350 
(Rs. 3500). 

Rough white paper, called Bdgalkot paper, is made in Bagalkot 
by two families of Mu sal mans. The craft requires a capital of 
about £5 (Rs. 50). To make paper rags coarse cloth or (junnypat 
are gathered from grocers and other traders, ami cut iiitt» pieces 
about four inches long. These pieces are soaked in water, laid 
in a stone receptacle and carefully pounded with a heavy wooden 
pestle or langar. They are thou rolled into a large ball which is 
washed in a well or river. Next day the ball is soaked in lime 
water, and is again pounded and rolled into a ball After allowing 
it to lie four days on the floor, the ball is again soaked in water. 
Tt is mixed with a solution of water and pounded powder of 
four pounds of impure carbonate of soda ov pdpadk/uir and the same 
quantity of savala. After washing it four times, the mixture is 
dipped for one day in a cement lined cistern in wliich the ball 
dissolves and covers the water with a thick 3 'ellowish film. Next day 
thf mixture is gently stirred till the whole contents of the 
cistern are charged with tiny films of jiaper. Tho workman takos 
a flat sieve or strainer called fidcJta, varying in size according to 
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the size of tho paper, but generally about eighteen inches 
square. It is siirrouiidcd by a plain wooden frame into wln'ch 
are lightly fastened a number of hair-like threads of bamboo 
fibre laid close together. Holding tho strainer in both hands the 
worker lies by the aide of the cistern, and, bending over, with both 
hands dips tlic strainer about a foot und(‘r water, and, taking care to 
keep it level, brings it slowly to the surface patching the floating films, 
till, when it reaches the surface, it forms an even layer over tho 
whole strainer, lleliolds it to dry for a few seconds and then 
n]).sefs tho layer ot‘ paper on the floor. This process is repeated 
and the layers are luvqied one on the other till the heap is about 
nine inches iliiek. Tlic heap is then pressed under a wooden plank 
on which two nun stand, :ind the wattn- is s([ueezed out. Each 
sheet of pa.p(T is soparat(‘(l, ])a.sted to the wall, and after a short 
time hung on ropes to dry. When thoroughly dried the sheets 
are soltont'd by rubbing both sides w'itli rice paste. When they 
are dry they are piled in packages of twenty sheets each. Plach 
package ha.s one sluu't soaked in water and this kept under pressure 
for a day, nioistons the whole package. Each sheet is then laid on 
a smooth ])hink and rubbed with a soft stone till it shines. It 
is ihen rea,dy for use*. The t(H»l,s nsf*d in making paper are tho 
pounding machine or hingdr costing 8.s*. (Rs. /j), tho sieve or frame 
vith woc>d(‘!i pro]>s costing (Hs. 1-J), a wooden plank costing 
d**. (Rs. 2), a water v(‘ssel costing £1 (Rs.lO), and glossing stones 
costing notliing. Tho dem ind for pajier is steady. The men 
work nine hours a day, five in th(‘ morning and four in tho 
afternoon. 'flKiii* Avonien and children help in pounding and 
pasting. The Bagalkot paiier is largely used for traders^ account 
books and in making (‘uvelopes in (jovorument otlicos. It is sold 
to consuinera at Is, i\d. to I.'*, bd. (12-11- n.s*.) the bundle of sixty 
slicots. The craft has bcicn almost destroyed by the competition 
of European paiicr. 3^ho workers make little more than an 
ordinaiy labourer’s wages, the average earnings being about £6 to £7 
(Ks. 00-70) a year. During the 1S70-77 famine the paper-makers 
lived by w^orking as day labourers on relief Avorks. Most of their 
paper is used in tho town of Jhigalkot. 3'hc estimated yearly 
outturn of paper is about £00 (Rs. 000), of w^hicli about £12 
(Rs. 120) go for expeuses, and £1-8 (Rs. -ISO) remain as craftsmen's 
profit. As four men are roipiirod to wmrk one paper machine, 
more than half the profits go to outside labour. 

In forty-oiic villagoo of Bijapur, thirty-eight of Sindgi, twelve of 
Muddebihal and nine of Bagevadi, about 225 Londr families are 
licensed by Government to make saltpetre. This craft hardly 
requires any capital, the materials, salt earth and water, costing 
almost nothing. Earthen enclosures, about twenty feet round and 
two to three feet high, are built outside villages. At the bottom 
of the enclosure a drain passes to four cement-lined pans about ten 
feet by ton feet which arc built close in a lino about ten yards from 
the enclosure. For about fifteen days thirty baskets or 300 pounds 
of salt earth arc every day heaped in the earthen enclosure and 
sixty gallons or twenty ghdgars of water are poured over it. 
The salt-water which is allowed to filter sloAvly and constantly, 
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soaks out of the enclosure through the drain into tho first pan. It 
stands for threo days in tho first pan, for four days in the second, 
and for two days each in tho tliird and fourth. Thus after eleven 
days the salt-water in the fourth pan becomes karha or impure 
saltpetre, of which about a basketful or ten pounds, boiled in six 
gabons of water, yield about six pounds of ]mre saltpetre. Saltpetre 
is sold to licensed vendors at to 2\(L the j)ouiid (Ka. the 

viaih of 24 pounds). A Ijonar can in one day uiaho about four pounds 
of saltpetre worth iut. t*.* lOAf/. (4- 7 u.s-.). 'J’he tools i ed are shovels 
costing 2.S*. Od. (Its. I 5 ), pickax(“.^ ct)stiiig •>*'. (11.^. 1 and baskets 
costing Is. Gd. (12 a.s-.) During the six fair tnonths from December to 
May the Lonars make saltpetre and <luring tluMemaiuing six mouths 
they work eitlier as field or as day-labourers. Tiie Lonars are a 
poor class. They work nine houi's a day, and keej) th(i usual Hindu 
holidays. The women lie!]) in feteliiiig watm* and scraping tho 
rough saltpetre out of the jians. The Lonars are said to havo 
carried on tho making of saltjietro for tho last 300 years. Tho 
craft is declining partly liecauso the supply of salt-Ciarth is less 
than it used to be and partly because tho clemand has fallen. Tho 
outturn of saltpcdrc during the six working months from December 
to May is estimated fit Jibout iShO hundredweights (40t)0 mana), 
worth about £800 (Its. 8000). Df these about £000 (Us. GOOO) or 
three-fourths of the whole rmnainijd as workmcn^s profit. 

Sandal grindstones or (hia are made at the a ill ages of Ilalvalkop 
and Narsapur in Badami by about s(*veu families of Jledars and 
Dhangars. Tho stone is saud-stoiie (puirried out of the Ladami hills. 
It is cut into pieces of the required size liy two iron tools, ono of wliich 
called a hdchi or adze costs Lv. (uf, (12 r/.s-.) and the other Cfilled an 
or chisel costs Or/. {()((«.), Kach slab of stone rt^sts on three or 
four stone feet two to ilm‘e inches high. In the fair season, from 
November to Mfiy, the quarry men gr morally spend two or three 
hours a day in making grindstf>ues. In one day a w^orkman can 
make six small and three largo grindstones or Sdlnhis valued at 
3s. (Es. 14 ). These stones are found in all Brdhman and other 
high class Hindu houses. They cost lid. to 2.s*. (Re. To“5)tJach. 
Besides to local consumers the sfonos arcs sold in the village of 
Balvalkop to traders from Bel.iri, Belgfium, Dharwar, and 
Pandharpur. The grindstone makers also till laud. During the 1876 
famine tho demand for sandal stones ceased, and tho makers wore 
forced to take employment on tho relief works. The yearly outturn 
is estimated at about 750 stones valued at £35 (Es. 350). 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 

Chapter VIL Eicht pljiccs within Bijapnr limits, Aiviillt in Biklanii, Biidami, 
~ Bilt^alknt, Dhulklunl in Imli, (ial^ali in Kalndgi, llippargi hi Sindgi, 

^ and Maliaknla in Bndami nro illustrati'd by It'gi'iids of sages and 

Early History. demons, ])Orlii»]>s a menioiy of early fights between northern 
invaders and loeal eliiidk.’ Th(‘se h‘gonds agree in describing these 
ph).C(‘S as in tht‘ great Ihiinayan Dandaka fori\st or Dandakiiranya a 
naiiKi of wJn'eh, according to some authorities, a trace remains in the 
Ntisik and Khandesh Dangs. Local legends ])Ia(JO a demon named 
llval at Vivalli and another Yatapi at Badami, ]>oth of whoso names 
arc ini-baiiskrit, who \v(‘re a. tt'rror to the noi'thern settlors in 
Daiidakiii-anya until they were destroyed hy the great scor Agastya 
at the holy J\lah.iknta. three miles east of Hadilmi, which is still 
known as Dii-kshnia XasJii or the Sonthei'n Beuarc‘s. Biigalkot is 
said to have belong,, d to tho musician of Bavan, the mythic demon- 
king of Ceylon ; Dhiilklicd on tlic Bhima in Indi is said to liavo 
been the scene of the great sacrifice ofr(‘red by Shiv’s father-in-law 
Daksha Pivi japati, at whicli hec.anso lie liad not asked her husband 
Shiv, Dak>hjds daughter Sati killiul herself hy leaping into the 
sacritical flamesGalgali on the Krishna in Kaladgi is said to 
have been tin* residence of tlu» seer Calav; and Elijipargi in Sindgi 
has a temple of Kaluieslivar which is said to have been originally 
built by Pursliuram’s fa.ther Jamadagiii. 

Daring tho second century after Christ, though most of the 
idonfiticatioiis are douhlfnl, fh(‘ district and its neighbourhood seem 
to have contained five places of salficieiit coust‘(|aence to bo noted 
in the place lists of llic great 10gy])tian geographer Ptolemy 
(a.d. 150). I’lie Badiamaei, though miicli too far to the cast, with 
their capital of Tat-hilla perhaps refer to Badami whitX inscriptions 
of tho sixth century mention both ;is Bildavi and as Vatapi; Indi, 
though too far north, is perhaps tlie suh-divisional town of that name 
thirty mih;s north-east of Bijapur; Xalligoris in Ariaca may be 
Kalkeri in 8iudgi a place of some antiquity about forty miles south¬ 
east of Bijapur;^ Modogulla on the Li my rica-Ariaca frontier is 


* Indian Aiiti(]uary, X. 102. 

* A little digging brings to light largo quantities of ashes at Dhtilkhcd and bones 
of vast size have more than once been unearthed. Mr. M. H. Scott, C. S. See below 
Places. 

® A more probable idcntifieation of Ptolemy’s Kalligcris is Kdlgiri an unidentifiect 
place in the Halsi that is I’alasigc Tv/elve Tliousand in Belgaum which is mentioned 
in a Goa Kddambs copperplate ot 1109. Jour. Bo. Br, Boy, As. Soc. IX. 278. 
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apparently Mudgal in tlio Nizam's country about thirty miles east 
of Huugundandton miles from the Jhjfipur border; and Petirgala in 
Ariaca is apparently Pattadakal ten miles north-east of Btidami, an 
old town mentioned in copf)or-plates as the head of a sub-division^ 
and still having ten ancient temples iiud seventeen early Hindu 
stone inscriptions. 

A.S in most other parts of the Bombay Karnatak the earliest local 
liistorical records belong to the. fiflh C(‘ntury after Christ For the 
eight hundred years Ixjtweon the iifth ct'ntnry and t’. e Muhammadan 
inroads ill the early years of the fourtetuth century, matcWals, in 
tb^ shape of eiglity-tno stone and one ef)p]>e]‘])lat(‘ inscriptions, have 
hocn discovered, decn)hiM‘<‘d, and trjmslat.(‘(l, chu'lly through the 
labours of Mr. J. F. Flec't of I ho lloniba}'^ Civil Service, from 
whoso History of the l)ynasti(‘s uf the Kanarese District.^ of the 
Bombay Presidtiuey the groaier part of what follows ha.s been taken. 

So far as is known the oldest jdace in Bijapnr is Badanii. This, as 
has hecn noticed, is cjilhsl V'atapi and Badavi in inscriptions of the 
sixth to the sixteenth centuries, and is doubtfully rcfiUTed to in 
Ptolemy's Badiainaei. A stoiii‘ inscrijition f>f about tin' middle of the 
sixth century found al Badami nuoitious Vatapi and a Palhiva Hhc 
foremost of kings’ whose* bruken name looks like Simluivishnu or 
Narsimhavisliuu.’ Jn Mr. Fhvt’s o]nnioii this inscri])fion proves 
that Badanii was a I’allnv sfronghoJd, and thal it was from the 
Pallavs that the early (hialiik^a, ihilikcshi I. wre^lcd Badami about 
the middle of the six 111 cc'ntury. From the (^lialukya C(»n(piost 
of Badami till the Musaliuan invasion the hist(u*\ of tlu* district 
includes four ])eri()(ls. An early Chalnkya and Western (Jhalukya 
period lasting to alx Hit ad 700; a Jhashtrakiila period from 700 
to 073; a AVesteni Chalukya, Kalaehiin, and IToysala lialhil period 
from 973 to 1100 with Simla iimleriords in South Bijapur from 
1120 to 1180; and a Devgiiu Yadav period from llOv) to the 
Mnsalmau invasion of the Hoccan at the close of tlie thirteenth 
century. 

An inscription on a stone tablet at the ioinple of ]\lcguti in Aihole 
or Aivalli, twelve miles west of Himgnnd,^ tliro^vs much light on 
the history of the country a I. the lime of the Chalukya couejuest of 
Badami.^ The inscription is of the lime of the first Western 
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' Indian Antiquary, IX. PO. - Indian Antxjuary, YIJl. 2',VJ. 

8 The fauiUy tree of the Eaily and Western (’Iuiluk>as and ot the Western C'halukyaa 
is given ill Fleet’s K.liiaiose Dyii.isties, 18. 'I’lie name (-’halnkya is derived by tradition 
irom chulkay rhahika^ or chuluka^ a Matorpot, from which tlM*ir aiuestor is said to 
have sprung. This appears to be a late stoiy, as tliougb efta/uka or r/itilula a w'atcrpot 
may be the origin of tlie later toiins of the name t’halukya in the Deccan and 
Chaulukya in (lujardt, it canii )! lie tlie oiigin of the early name wliieh is written 
Chalkya, Chalikya, and Chalukya. They claim to belong to the Somavansh or lunar 
race and mention a succession of lifty iime kings, lords of Ayodhya and alter them 
sixteen more who ruled over the region of tin* south. The n.inu'S of seven early 
C]»alukya kings have been found -wlio reigned fiom about 550 to 610. In 610 the 
Chalukya dominions were divided into an eastern kingdom wliose head-quarters were 
Vengi ill the delta of the Krishna and the Goddvari, and a w'estern kingdom whose 
he.«,.f.quai*ters are believed to have been at BadAiiii in Bija])m*. Of this western 
branch, called the Western Chalukyas, the names ol six kings have Leeu found who 
ruled from 610 to 760 about which time they were overthrown by the Kdshtrakutas. 
Details are given in Fleet’s Kdnarcse Dynasties, 17-30. 
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Chalukya king Pulikeslii II. and Lears date 634-35 {Shak 556). The 
ruling families of the Deccan and the Konkan whom one by one 
the Chalukyas overthrew are said to be the Nalas and the Mauryas 
of the Konkan,^ the Kadainbas of Banavj'isi,^ the Matangas, and the 
Katachchnris.'^ 'Phc Chalukyas are also said to have come in contact 
with the Gangas, the Alupas, and the l^allavs^ The inscription 
mentions that it was the third Clmlukya king Jhilikeshi who made 
Vc'itapi the capital of his family, and that ho came from an older 
capital named Indukanti jicrhaps Ajanta. Of Pulikeshi I.^s son 
Kirttivarma 1. no record is left in Jlijapiir, except that an inscription 
of his younger brotlier Mangalish in Vahshnav Cave IfL”' at Badami 
states that the building of the cave originated with Kirttivarma.^ Of 
*Mangalish who came to tho throne in 5(57, throe iiiscrijitions have 
been found in or near Badami. M'lie (‘nrliest inscription, dated in 
the fifth year of his rei,£>n, is on a largo fallen coliiinn at jMahdkuta 
three miles cast of Badami. M'lio s(‘coud ins(*ripiion, dated 578 
{H/nik 500) in the twelllh year of Ins reign, recording the completion 
of the cave and the grant of a Aillage in honour of the installation 


* It hoin .in insdilKul siono ot llu‘ liltli or sixlh rcntury bronglit from 

Vdil'i 111 'riiAnu Hint a M:iiii\a Uiiiji unnn.il SuKcliixjiiina vns lluni ruling in the 
Koiilvaii. Tt;u<>.s oi iiic iMMii' Mniii^a nni.uii in the siitiiniiir Moie >\ Inch is common 
uinoiig M.'ii.itli.'i.s KuiiIhs ;hm 1 Kolis A tuur of tlio Is.il.is occurs in a local story 
of i N.il IMja \>lu> ga\c Ins il.iii^'^htci to tlie Mal.inir oi Aiab ilcMitcc who gave his 
luunc to Mal.nigg.iil lull iicai K'.ili.ui iii'riuiiui. See Ooiuhay (lazettccr, XiJl. 420 ; 
XIV. 220, 2T.‘l. 

“ Tlu‘ Knilanihas of l»;uiav.'isi jiinl IT.ilsi were u f.iiuilv of nine .Tain chiefs who 
Oouushcil about the uiuMle ami close ol the liltli eciituiy. Fleet’s Kdnarcsc 
Dyiuistics, JO. 

® OI the ISI.it.uigas, who w ore possibly Mjings, notlimg is known. The Katachchuris 
are the same us the Kalachniis of kitei times. See below j). asO. 

•* The (hiiig.is were.Ill eaily ami iiupoit.uit fumily in M.iisui. But their history 
is doubtful, as Mr. Fleet (K.lii.uise I)\n.istus, JI.12) has shown reasons for believing 
that seveial ol the iiiMUipiions regiii.lmg tliem ar'i* loiireries 'J’he Fallav dynasty 
was one ot the most impoitant em*mies against wliom llie Kadamhas and afterwards 
the (’halukvus hud to liglil. Alioiit the middles ol tin* Ri.vtli eeiitury they were 
jirobably dineii out of \ .it.ipi m Itid.imi bj J’ulikesbi T K.'iily in tlic seventh 
eentury Ihe Kustein FIuiIuKn.is foieed tliemoiitof \ eiigi i»ii tlie east eoast between the 
Kiisima .Old the (Jod.i\aii. In the time ol the Western Clialukya J’lilikcslu 11. 
((510-0*11) their capital was at K<imlij <»i (‘(uijevi laui and tliey long continued a. 
jiow'crlul dNiuisk,. 'riie I’allavs i.ank in tlie Fui.ins with thi* foreign races, the 
liaihayas, Sli.iks, and Vavans. Mi. h’leei (I»>nasties, In) has shown reasons for 
believing tliat tliey weie Aisacidan FaitJiians. Ol the Alujias or Aluvas who appear 
in only two inscri])tioiis ot (59 J .ind 11(59, nothing is known except that their kingdom 
was somewhere to the south or south-east and beyond the liiiiitB of the Bombay 
I’lesideiicy. Fleet, 14. 

^ Details of the li.'id.imi <-aves aie given under U.id/inii in Vlaccs. 

‘’The ])assage runs: ‘ In the pi i sciiee ol the sun, of Ine, and of the (guild of) 
merehiiiits, the rewaid ol t his aci lumilation of leligious merit lias been made over 
with olilatioiis <d watci to m> eldci luoilier Kiittiiaima, the lord of valour, who 
was sulhcientl> jiowciful to jnoteit tin* w hole circle of the earth, who was adorned 
witii a cano}iy consiclmj. of his lame whieh w.is borne l>y standards of victory 
acijuiied 111 mallV battles in w hich w ere onsets ol chariots and elephants and horses 
and foot soldiers, ami wliidi was liounded (only) by the w'aves of the four oceans, 
and who was worslii])|»eil by gods and Jh.ihmans and spintiial preceptors; let 
wdiatever reward lHloiig.s to me who am possessed of a desiie to obey my brother 
iwerue to me.’ The aboxe e\tia<*t show's that in allotting to Kirttivarma all tho 
religious meiit of completing the cai v, settingup the image, and granting the village, 
and in reserving for liimself only the religious revxard due on account of obedience to 
Kirttivarma, Alangalish i.s claiming his reward for canning out a project which 
originated with, and was perhaps begun by, Kiitti\arma but which Kirttivarma 
did not live to complete, fnd. Ant. X. 59, 
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in it of an innigo of Vishnu, ia on a pilaster in Vaishnav cavo ITI. 
at BaiMmi. The third ia an undated inscription on the rock outside 
of the cave and records a grant to the stone house of the 
glorious Mangalish, that is to the cavo the completion of which is 
recorded in the second inscrijition inside of the cave.^ According 
to a copper-plate found at Miivij in Sittara, at a stone inscription 
in Yevur temple in Shorapur on the east J-Ji japui* ** fronlior, and the 
Aiholo inscription, J\l;nigMlish crossed the oc'^an hy a liridgo of 
boats and plundered the islund of 1tovaii“ and also .*oiu]ncred the 
Miitaugas and the Kata,chchnns or Kala-cl iiris.*’ 'I'lie ]\1iraj plates 
say that Mangiilish succeeded as reg(‘nt durino th^^ niiiionty of his 
nephew Pulikesln II., the (‘Idt'st son of Kirttiranua, and peaceably 
resigned the throne avIkmi Pulikeshi 11. came of a,i»(' ]>ut the Aiholo 
inscription speaks of a desiie on th(‘ ]Kirt of Maugalish to secure 
the succession for his own son^ and of discord and (*ivil war b(‘twoen 
him and his ward Pulikeshi 11. in the course of which ^langalisli lost 
his life probably about 

On the death of Mangalish the Chalukya terriiories w'oro shared 
between Pulikc^shi 11. and \’jHhnu\ardlian I., the tw'o elder sons of 
Kifttivarnia I., Pulikeshi takinjj; the w(‘st(‘rn dominions and 
establishing Ins hcad-cjiuirters at \'ata.pi or Padami; and 
Yishnuvardhan taking the (‘ast(‘rii dominions and establishing 
himself in tlu; Wngi country in the delta, ol the (lodavari a,nd the 
Krishna.*'’ Piilike.^hi 11., the first WestiTii Chalukya king, wdio 
succeeded to the throne I'arly in 010, was the nio.st pow'erful and 
illustrious of the early kings ol his (lyiia^ty. ()f Lis thi'ee inscriptions 
the most important has Ihumi tonnd at Ailiolc or Aivalli, tlu* ]\Ieguti 
inscription iioticc'd al)OV(‘.‘’ Pulikeshi ovia threw many kingdoms 
and dynasties including the Pashtrakiitas an ho invaded him under 
A])payika-CTOviiida,, the Kadambas of Panaviisi, the (hingas, the 
Alupas, the Maiiryas of the Konkan, the Jiiitas, the Malavas, tho 
Gurjaras, the three* countries and ninety-nine tlionsand vilUigiJS of 
Mahiirashtra,' the Kosluilas, 1 he Kalingns, the PalkiAms of Kanchi, tho 
Cholas, the Keralas, and the Paiulyas. 11 is greatest success Avas over 
Harsha or llarshavardliaiia, also called SliiIaditTa, of Kanyakubja 
or Kananj, wdiom the inscrijlions call the AAarliko lord of the 
north. J3y his dofefit of Harsha Pulikeshi 11. gamed the title of 
Fnra'mrsltvara, or Su])reme Lord, AAhieh, Avith his other iiamo of 
Satyasliraya, became oiu* of the hereditary titles of his desei'iidants. 
The Chinese pilgrim IliAven Tlisang^ who Avas in India from ad. (>29 
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* Fleet’s K.-lnaroso Pyiiiistifs, 21. 

^ The island of has iK»t hern idontifk’tl. ft is siipjanscd to ho (ioa, hut 

from throe or four iiisenj)tions in wIikIi it is iiH'iiiioiied Jtoxati soouib to have been 
oil the HatuAgiri ooast Tho sea toil wf Itodi may ho 

® The Kalachun kiii^^ oonquoiod h\ iMaii^<ili.s1i was Buddlia thi' s«ui of Shaiikargaii. 
The MahAkiita iiisorietioii, attor inoiiiituiiiig the ooiiqiiost ol kiiiij lUiddha arid the 
seizure of his nolios, records that tJic wealth of tho K.-ilatsuiis was given to the 
temple of Mahilkuteshvar. Fleet’s Kuiiarese Jjyiiasties, 21-22, 

Fleet’s Kdiiarese Dynasties, 21. Fleet's K.iiiaroHC T),vnaslios, 22. 

** A detailed translation of tins inscription is given uiidoi I’laces, Awalli. 

^ The GangA’Adi district, in Maisur, iii the tenth and ohwoiith centuries includctl 
ninety-six thousand villages, liid. Ant. IV. 203; Mysuie Inscriptions, 209. 
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to G45 {8h<(7c r>51 to 5(»7) visited the court of Ho’-ll-itha-fa-t^an-na 
or IJarsliavartlluiua otlierwiso called Shi-l-o-o'-b^ie-lo or Shildditya, 
and descril)es, aiid ap])arontly visited, a capital of tlie kinf^dora of 
Mo-ho-la-ch'it or MaluLntslitra, the kin^ of Avliich was named Pn-lo- 
ki-shti or l^dikcslii IF. According to lliweu Thsang' the kingdom 
of Mo-ha-Ia-c/i'd was nearly twelve hundred miles (GOOO iia) in 
cirtuiit. 'I'lie capilnl whicli was near a large river towards the west 
was SIX miles (oO lis) round.- soil was ricli and yielded plenty 

of gram. ^J'he air was warm. The peojile were tall and ])roud, simple 
and lamest. Whoever did them a sm’vice might count on th(‘ir 
gratitude ; he who ollended them woiihl not escapes revenge. They 
would risk llimr lives to wdjie out' an insult, and in helping the 
distresscal forgot to care lor themselves. When thf'y had an 
in jur) k» avtmge tluw m^ver faih‘d to wa-rn tlnn'r enemy. Each put on 
a emrasR a,ml grasju'd his spear. Jn battle ihey pursiioil the fugitives, 
but dill not. slay tliose who gave themselves up Whim a general lost 
a. ba,tlh‘, instead o! physical punishment tliiw made him wear women's 
clothes and so forced him to sacriliee. his life. The state maintained 
sev(‘ral hiimlred eham^uoiis Avho helon* c‘vi‘ry combat drank to 
into.xicatjon. If tlu'V killed a man on the road liie law did not punish 
them. Wheiii‘\ei* the army sfarttsl on a. eam[)a.igii, flu'se bravos 
maiched in tin' van to the sound ol the drum. Resides imm they 
intoxi(*al(‘(l hunilredsof liiu’ce eleplumts who ran in a body, trampling 
<‘v •rvthing under their feel. No enemy c.ould stand before them. 
The king, pi’oiid <'f hih (‘hamjuons and elejihants, de.S}iised and slighted 
the iK'ioldxmi'ing kingdoms. Jfe ivas ot tlu) ra(*e of the lya,-H-li or 
Ksha-tri^’as, and his name was or Ihdikoshi. Ilis ideas 

were large* and ]»rofoun(l, and lie spread abroad liis s^^mpathy and 
benefactions. His subjects served him witlipm-lect di'votiou. When 
liiw cn Thsang wu'otc, the great king Shihidilya carried his victorious 
linns from east to wi‘st, subdued distant ])eo])les, and made the 
neighbouring nations fear him. The ])eo])le of Maharastra alone had 
not submitted. Though hi' was often a,t the head id’ all the troops of 
the live Indies, though he snmmoned the bravest generals of all the 
kingdoms, and though hemarehed against them in j)i‘rsou ho failed 
to vaiujuish them 'Fho men loved study, and followed the teachings 
both of heresy and of truth. A hiimlred convents contained 
nearly five thousand devotees, wdiere they studied both the greater 
and the lesser vehicles.’ They reckoned a hundred temples of the 
gods; and heretics of va,rious sects wci'c exceedingly numerous. 
AVhl.liiii and outsidi’ of the eajiif.al, were live I’elic mounds or stupas 
made by king ir/i-//cv or Ashok, on all of w-hieh the four past 
iiuddlias had sa,t, and, in piafurmiiig their exercises, had left the 
marks of their feet Other relie mounds in stone and brick 
W’ere too numerous to name. A short dista-nce to the south of the 
town, was an aiieioiit eon vent, in the middle of which was a stone 
statue of KwiiH-turH-lasai-p’ii-sa that is Avalokiteshvar-Bodhisattva. 
The eifects of his divine ])ower were sliowm in secret: those who 


* Stanislaus Jiihon's Mrininres uc Hioiien Thsang, II. hk. xi. pp. 149-153. 

* Dr. Durgess has sugge&tod that, this cax)ital may be BAd4mi. 

The Mah^yana and the lluiAy«uia. 
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applied to liim generally gained the object of ibcir vows. On the 
eastern frontier of the kingdom a great mountain showed summits 
heaped on summits, chains of rocks, peaks in double rank, and 
scarped crests. Of old a convent liau been formed in a gloomy 
valley. Its lofty walls and dee]) halls lillcd large gaps in tho 
rocks and rested against tlie peaks; its pavilions and its two- 
storeyed towers were backed hy the caverns and looked into tho 
valley.'^ The reputation and inlliieneo of Pulikeshi 11. were not 
confined to India. An Arabic ehrouick records thn*^, in the thirty- 
sixth year of the reign (»f KIiom'u Ik oM*eisi:i, he intL-rehanged 
presents and letters with rulikeshi 11. KIiomu was drthrt)iied on 
the 25th of February a.i». ()2 s, in the thirty-fighili y(‘ar of his reign. 
Thi-^ makes A.n. 025-(b wlu'u l*nlike'-hj JI. liad b(‘(‘n fibont sixteen 
years on tho throne, the date oi tho communication b(‘t\v('eu him 
and the king of l*ersia. Mi- ki-rgussoii has sllgg(‘'^^(Hl that painting 
17 luAjanta Cave I , lu which an Indian king nu-eivos pK'sents from 
Persians, is a record of tins mission from Kliosru to Pnbkc'shi 11.- 

About GI-O, after the death of Pulikeshi 11, the Pallavas, aided by 
Chola Pilndya and Kerala kings, invad(‘d the Western Cliainkya 
kingdom, and drove tliein west ladow the Sahyadris and soulh to 
Kariinl.-* ^riiese events are ])ei*liaps alhuled to in a later Pallava‘ 
grant which compares Narasimhavarnia, one of the (-arly Pallavas, to 
tho saint Agastya, the destroyer of the demon Vala])i or liad.-iiiii, an 
allusion which seems to iinjily some i-arly Pallava conquest of tho 
city of Vablpi, 

Pulikeshi II. had throe sons, Adityavariua, Chandraditya, aud 
Vikramdditya I./* and a (buigliter named Ainbera. Of Adil^'avartna 
a copper-plate grant has lately been found in Karniil, dated in tho 
first year of his reign ’without any i-i'feronco to tho SluiL era.^* It 
gives no historical information, and does not .('xprossly state that 
A'dityav^arma was tho eldest son of Pulikeshi IJ. Cliandradit}a is 
known only from two undated Korikaii grants of his wifo 
Vijayamahadevi or VijayablinTtarik;i." 'Phey do not mention 
Adityavarma; but they state that CIiaiidr;wlitya was tho eldest 
brother of Vikramfiditya 1. \Vh{*tIi('r Chandratlitya reigned is 
not clear. IIis wife Vijayaniah.-ldevi governed after his death, 
probably as regent during the elnldhood of ason.wliose subse{]iiont 
death led to the aceession of Vikraiuaditya J. 

Of Vikramiiditya I., also called Vikraniaditya-Rat^’aslir.aya, tlireo 
genuine grants have been found, two datetl from the Karnul 
district, and one undated from ilaidarabad. The Ka,rnul grants aro 
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^ Mr. Fergusson identifies this jilacc with Ajaiita. 

*Jour. R. As. Soc. XI. 

« Ind. Ant. VI. 85 ; and X. U2. * Ind. Ant VIII. 27.S. 

® The Miraj plats, and some sul>sofjiifnt inscriptions based on thcMii, introduce two 
more generations into tho genealogy, and make a certain l^aduman the son of T’lilikeslit 
II., Adityarrnd the son of Nadairiari, aud Vikramaditya I. the son of Adityav^arind, 
and therefore the great grandson, instead of the son, of i'lilikeslii II, Tins is a 
in..’'take based on imperfect tradition. Ind. Ant. VI. 75 ; X. 1.T3. 

Ind. Ant. XI. 6G. ? Ind. Ant. Vli. 1G3 ; VIII. 44. 
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dated in the iliird and tenth years of Vikramadatya^s reign, but 
without any referciico to the Shah ora.^ The beginning of his reign 
is not known, buf, as it ended in C80 or 081, and as ho reigned for 
at least ton years, it eaniiot have been later than 8hak 070 or 071. 
Another grant from Kiirnul professes to bo of the reign of Vikraina- 
diiya 1.; but it is undated and is corrupt.- A copper-plate grant, 
from Knrfkoti oiglii miles south-west of (ladag, which professes to bo 
d.'itcd in 010 in tlie sixteenth year of Yikramaditya^s reign, has been 
proved a foigery of the ninth or tenth century.'* 'i’ho Karnul and 
IJaidarabad grants and the inseri]>tions of his successors speak of 
Vikramdditya 1. as soi/nug the city of Kanehi after defeating the 
leader of the Pallavas wlio had luen the cause of the humiliation 
and temporary dcistruetioii of Ins family, defeating the kings of 
Clnda, lYiiidya, and K<‘raJa, and the Kalabhras, acejuiring for 
himself the s])leiulonr of his father winch had been obscured by a 
confederacy of thrc'e kings, and bringing the whole kingdom under 
Ins sway. ^riio s(‘eoud of his inserijitious mentions, apparently as 
his vassal, Devshakti, ilie king of tln‘ Simdi’akas. In OSO or 681 
Vikramaditya ]. was siieceed<‘d l>v lus son Viiiayaditya, also called 
ViimyadJ ya-Satyashruya, R.ijashraya. or the asylum of kings, and 
yiuldhamalla or lli(‘ ehampam in W'ar, w’ho eontiniied to reign till 
about ^he middle'of 697. Six in.sen])t ions of Vinay aditya^s time have 
been found in J)har\\ar, ]\Iaisiir, and Karnnl. Tlieso area stone-tablet 
at Ijakslimeshvai’abouthu'ty mill's soiit li-(‘ast ol Dlnirwar'^datedGSGtho 
seventh year of his reign, wliile hi- victorious camp was at the city of 
Raktapura y’a (*o]»]>cr-])late grant from Togursliode,^* dated 680, the 
ti'utli yi'ar of liis reign, while Ins victorious camp Avas on the bank 
of the 1 ‘ivt‘r Raiiipa, or the Tungbhadra ; a copper-plate grant from 
Karnul or Maisur,’^ dated 601, the eleventh year of his reign, while 
Lis victorious camp wa^ at the city of Klumpiindalo; a cojiper-plato 
grant from Sorali in Maisur,'* dated 602, tlio thirteenth year of his 
reign, while his victorious camp was at. tlie village of Cliitrasedu in 
the Ok'i'var or 'J'ormar country; a cop]>er-}>la,t(i grant from Harihar 
in Maisur/ dated (>94, the fourteenth year of his reign, while his 
victorious camp w%'is at the village of Karanjapatragram near 
Ilareshpur, }ierhaps llarihar itself,and an undated stone-tablet^^ 


j Iiul. Ant. VI. 75 ; X. 244. - liid. Aiit. X 244. ’ Iiid. Ant. VII. 217. 

* JjkI. Ant. VJI, J12. 

^ Ivaktapnra vaouM sf<-m to have* been a, hccoikI name of Puligere, Pulikaranagara, 
Purigcrc, or Jjakshnich]i\.ir. Fleet’s K.inaiese l>yn.isijes, 27. 

‘’lull. Ant. S."); P S. and O, (’. Inseiiptions, 14 Apparently Togurahode in 
tlio Karnul distil ft a]>out latitude 15® 28', longitude 78®2U'. Mr, J, F, Fleet, C.S,, 
C.l.K " linl. Ant. VI 88 ; P S. and l), C. Inscriptions, 15. 

** J*. S, and O. C. Jnseiiptions, 35 ; Ind. Ant. VI. 94. Tins grant is further dated 
on S.iturday, at the lime ol the sun's beginning lus progress to the north, under the 
constcllution llohini. 'I’his is the cailiest known instance of the day of the week 
being mentioned iii an insenjition. ^ Jiid. Ant. VII. 300, 

JHarihar the terminus ol tlie great Poona'llarihar road is about ninety miles 
south-east of l>liai'w\4i. 

P. S. and O. C. Inscriptions, 152; Ind. Ant. VI, 94, This is the earliest 
know'll stone-tablet that luia any emblems, licyond a floral device, at the top of it; 
the emblem here is a standing elephant and is probably the emblem of the Scudraka 
family. 
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at Balagitmve in Maisur.^ Tlio inscriptions seem to show that 
Vinayatiya made many and far reaching campaigns. He is de¬ 
scribed as arresting tlic exalted power of the Pallava lord of Kjinchij 
as levying tribute from the very ])owoi*fiil i*u1cts of ICjivera and 
Parasika and Simhala or Ceylon, and other islands; .as bringing Ihc 
Pallavas, the Kalabhras, the Ilaihayas, the Vilas, the Malavas, the 
Cholas, and the Pandyas, into a similar state of servitude with the 
Aluvas and the Gangjis, who were hered’^arily sid)j(»ct to him ; and, 
as acquiring the pdlidhrajar and other regal iiisii:ina, by crushing 
the lord of all the region of the north. A eompanson of the f lurtli 
and fifth of his inscriptions notiMl above shov\s thot his e;iinpnigii 
against the Pall.avas and Kalfibhras took ])lae(' in The Hala- 

gamve tablet mentions I’ogilli, the king of t lie Stmdrakas :»])]>nrenily 
as his vassal. Vinnjuiditya si'ems to have fully restored th(‘ old 
power of his dynasty; .and probably again made V;iuij)i tlu* eapital. 

In G9G-7 Vina 3 "tlditya. was succeeded by hi.b sou A'ija^'AdiiyM, also 
called Vijayaditya-Satyashruyn-, wbo confinm-d to reign till 7do.‘* 
Of bis time seven inscriptions luive been found in Bij{i})iir und 
Savantvadi. Of these one, on a jillhir in :i. tenqdo culled the Kiilla- 
matha at Badami,‘is dated the third A^eur of liis reign, while 

ho was rcigiiingat the* cjqiitul of Vutupi ; a eo])]K‘r-])lute grant, from 
Norur in Suvantvadi in the Konkiin’ is d.ited the fonrlli 3 ’ear 

of his reign, while his victorious eanip wa.^ ul. tin* eit\ of ihi'^enuna- 
gara, which may be Ibisiii in Ahniudnugur unotiKU* eopper-jilute 
grant from NerLIr" is dated 705, iho ttuiih year of Ins reign; an 
inscription on the wall of the irucluhiiMalliuiidi temple ai Aihole^ 
is dated 708, in tlie tliirteLUil li yeur and the thinl month of his iingn ; 
a stonc-tablet at Lakslinieslu'ar-* is duti'd 7:^9, the tlurty-fourtb ^eai* 
of liis reign, while his victorious earn]) was at the city of [tahtajmr; 
an undated inscription is on a ])illar on the ])oreh oftlu^ temple 
of Mahukutoshvar three miles east of Badaini and a stone- 
tablet is at Pat tadakaV* the ancient Kismolul and Pattada-K isiivolal 
ten miles north-east of Badanii. The inseri])!ions stale that Vijaya- 
ditya maintained the supremacy gained by his fatlier in the north 
and by his grandfather in the south ; but as no caiupaigns under¬ 
taken by himself arc mentioned, his reign seems to have been 
peaceful. In his time the temple of the god ^bjayoshva,r, now 
called the temple of yaug.ameshvar, was built at Paltadakal. In 
738, Vijayaditya was succeeded by his eldest son Vikramaditya TI., 
also called Vikramaditya-Satyashraya, wdio reigned till 717. Of his 
reign one dated and seven undated inscriptions are recorded. 
The dated inscription is a stone-tablet at Laksbmcslivar^- dated 784, 
the second year of his reign, w'hile his victorious camp was at the 
city of Kaktapura. The seven undated inscriptions are : A eopper- 
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1 Balagdmvc is forty miles west of TTarihar. 

2 Ind. Ant. VII. Ill note 25, and 245 note C; IX. 120 note 30. 

® Ind. Ant. VII. 24, ^ Ind. Ant, X. CO. ® Ind. Ant, IX. 125. 

* iidsiu, an old sub-divisional head-quarters, is fifty nules soutli of Alimadiiagar. 
It seems to be the Kdsiyaua mcntionc<l 111 the Kddhanpur grant of the IJdshtrakuta 
king Govinda III. (830). Ind. Ant. VI. 50. 

7 Ind. Ant. IX. 130, s jnd. Ant. VIII. 281. Ind. Anl. VII. 112. 

*‘’Iad. Ant. X. 102. “ Ind. Ant, X. 105. lud. Ant. VII. 110. 

B 877—49 
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plate grant from Nerur,* an inscription on the gateway of the Dnrga 
temple at Aihole,- two inscriptions on two pillars in tho eastern 
gateway of the temple of the god Virnpaksh, formerly Lokeshvar, 
at Pattadakal,® tw(j inscriptions on t’wo pillars in tho east porch of the 
same temple,* and an inscription on a ])illai- in the house of Parappa 
Pujari, close to the same temple.”' ^Hie l*a(tadakal inscriptions show 
that Vikramaditya’s wifti A\as Lokmali/idovi, of the Ilaihaya family, 
and that t he tcm])le of I^okeshvar was built for her, in moinory of her 
husband’s three victories over the Pallavas of Kanchi. An insci^p- 
tion of Vikraniadii ya’s son, Kirltivarnui 11tells how, determined to 
uproot the ballavas who had darkojicd the s])len(lonr of his lineage 
and who avcvo the natural enemies ol tlic Ohalukyas, V ikrain/iditya 11. 
made a sudden raid inioTiuhilc, slewtiu* I'allava king Nandipotavarma 
who came to meet him, enfered, hut refrained from destroying, 
Kiinelii or Coujev(‘rain, grK'Voubly distj‘i*ssed the IMiulya, Chola, 
Kerala, Kalabhra, and oth(‘r kings, and set bis victory pillar on the 
shores of the sontln'i-n ocean 

In 747 Vikrainaditya 11. w\as sueec‘(‘d(‘d by his son Kirttivarma 
11., \/lio wa.s als-o called Kiitti\arina-Salyashrnya. '^I’ho only kiunvn 
inscri})ti()n of lus tune is dab’d 707 , tlu‘ (‘le\enih year of his reign, 
wh’^e his vietorioiis camp wiis at the villairt* of l>hsind.irga,viitage, or 
])erhaps Phaidargaviltage, ua the north bank ol tli{‘ river lihiinrathi 
in Maisur.*' ^Phe fact that his unlv known insenprion eornos from 
]\1aisur, coupled wjtli tho statmiumt of tin; Miraj jilates that 
throngh him tho fortunes of tin' Chalukyas Ix'came impeded on tho 
earth, sliows tliat, in th(‘tinuM)f l\irl tivarma, 11 ,ahont tho beginning 
or middle of tb(‘ eighth cent my, the Ohalukyas w'ero driven from 
the Poinbay Kariuitak which then eanui under tho sway of tho 
HashtrakLitas, 'riie end t»f Kirtt ivarma i I.’s reign has not been fixed. 
So fai-as is known lu‘ b*ft no oR^pring, and tlie siiecessiou went 
back to his uiich', Bhiina II., the ymingm* son of Vb‘ja 3 "aditya, or to 
Lis desei'iulaiiis. No lnrth(T authmitie re(*ords of the dynasty occur 
till the time of 'I’aila II. (b73-bt>l>) tin* founder of the Western 
Ohalukyas (t>7d-IP.K)). The Hashtrakuta inscriptions show that 
though broken the power of the Chaluk^^as was not destroyed and that 
tliey ina.de several uiisneeessful altemjits to r(‘gniu their lost rule. 

Of the Paslitrakntas,' who, about 700, overthrew the Western 
Chalukyas the eailiest trace in Ibjiipiir is an undated inscription of 


1 Ina. Ant IX VVl. Mini Anl VII ‘2S5. Mud. Ant, X. 162-165. 

* lud. Aut. X. 106-167. •' hid Aiit X. lOS. lud. Ant. vill.2i5. 

It iH not ctTlaiii wJietlur tlio Jt.isiitr.ikutas woionortln'niors or a family of Kattas, 
or Itcddis tin* w idfhinviul tiilx ol K.iumo.st' liubbaiidnn'ii who wore formerly the 
strongest hjihtiiig class in tho K.iiii.'itak and Maisui. Mi. Fleet seems to incline to 
a northern origin and U> tr.i<.f* tin- iiaino to rtaylitiakuta or liiishtrapati, a titlo mean¬ 
ing a di.strict licad who is snhordinatc to some ovcrloiil. hut it aecnis not improbahle 
that tlic lIAsIitrakiitas wore tlie Iu*afl Inancli ot the Uatias or UcddiB who were 
eniiohled and Saiiskriii/cd then name, w bile tin; side brunch of the Uattas of iSaundatti 
and helgauiii who chiim ho Ihlshtrakutas, kept the old name. The uame« of 
about twenty Ivilshtrukuta kings have been found, tlic seventh of whom Dantivarma 
II. overthrew Western t'haluk/a pow er about 760. His tifUu'ii successors wore pow'er- 
ful sovereigns who inled till 97.3 when the last of their race Kakka III, was defeated 
and slain by the rei ived Western (Muilukyas, belter know’ii under the slightly changed 
name of Wcbtcrn ChAlukyas, Details are given in Fleet’s Kiinarese Dynasties, 31-38. 
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tlie ninth Ilashtrakuta king Dhruva at I’attadkal ten miles north-east 
of Badaini. The inscription, which is on a pillar in the north porch 
of the tcmplo of J-roke&livar, calls the kiii^ Dhtlravarsh KalivalhiLh 
and records that he con([nered and iiiijjrisoiied a Ganga king and 
humbled the pride of the l^allavas.^ Of Dhrnva’s successor Govind 
11L (803-807), who w’^as perhaps the most powerful of the Rashtrakutas 
and wliose dominions strc^tclled from tin* western to the eastern 
coast and froTU tlu' Vindhya mountains and Miivnar in the north to 
at least the 'Pungldiadra in the south, no inscrijd.un ‘uis Ixa'ii found 
in Rijapiir/^ So also no local inscn|itinn has bemi found of Govind 
III.’s successor Amoghvar.sh 1. Of Ainoglix :lrsll^s-son and successor 
Kri4ina II. or Ak;llva,i.sh J. two dated inscnj)tious hav(‘ l>e(‘n found at 
Nfindvildige fift(‘(‘U inihss sonth-c'cisl of Ihingiindand al Aivalli. The 
Nandvadige iri.scnf)tion i.> on the expo.sod ]»ari ol a, stone beam over 
the entraneo to the* shrine (»!' a, t(‘in])le of Mukadev Ills dated 
822 for 82d< (ad 1)02) the Ihinfltihli! s,iiinof^nr, and calls the king 
Akalvarsh.^ M’he Aivalli inserijilion i.> on 1ht‘ fi*ont face of a stono 
over the door ()f an iiiiu'r I'cll iK'ar the t(‘niple (d Galagnath. It is 
dated iU 1 (>S7////* the 7hv(f/o'pu// fnnnr(tfsifr), calls the king 

Kannara, and r(‘e(u*ds th(‘ liuilding of the I'oll lor a sa,int n.amed 
"Mouibhatar.* Of tlu* remaining Ilashtrakuta kings, a stone inscription 
of Krishna JV. (hie-JtotJ) thit(‘d Shale H()7 l(»r SdO (a.d. 017,) the 
Vhtraufj ti((VLVi(l{<(<)' has been found at Salolgi .sj\ miliss south-east of 
Tudi. 

In 073 Krishna IV''.^ son and sueces.sm* Kakka III. or Kakkala 
was defeated a-nd slam by the \V(*sit‘rii (dialukya Taila JI. (073-999) 
who put an cud to Kashi rakuta, rui(‘. Taila is described as 
contjiiering the wliolo of the Kuntal eoiintry,*’and his inscriptions, 
two of which have been louiid in nelgaiun, om; in liijapnr 
and ono as far south as MVilgiind in IMaisiir, coupled with a 
statement in the Talguiid inscnjiti(m that his underlord Bhimras 
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* Bur^o.ss' Third An Ii.pjjIh^umI l{op(ut, ]g‘{ 

“ nrcl’s K.m.iiVhr Dyn.i.slic.^, 31. ’ Iiul. .^nt. XII. 220-222. 

liid. A lit. XI1. 222. 

Thu uountry <>• Kuniiil iiuliidud, «ui thr soiitli, lJ.vlai;Anivu aisd Ilariliar m 
Alaisur, and ]Iaiii|M* or ii.il;. ii iii lii-l.iii To tin- iioith o( IIh m* places, it 

included Laksliinushvar, (ladair, li.ikkuudi. .nut Nan^al in l>h.ii\\.u, and Kukkanur 
in the ]Nj/.iin’s donmnon.s ; Imllici tu llic north, Konnui, K.dliolc, S.uind.itti, ajid 
Alanoli, ill l>el^.aimi and rattad.ik.d and Adiolc in lh|.ipn] ; and initlic] still to the 
north, liijjipur, 'I’addcv.idi, and M.inu^oilli in lii|a]»ui Still luither to the north 
it prohahly inulndcd Kaly.iii itscll ; hut the avaihihle inscription.s do not define it.s 
extent in that direction and to tlie north-^^est. In the south-wcht eorner it inulnded 
Banavdsi in North K.inaia and lIAny.d in Dh.-lrwar, and on tins side ^^as hounded by 
the Hayve Fivu-huiidred, which was one ol the divisions ol the Koiikaii, and which 
lay hetw'cen H.in^al, lianavasi, and Ikdaframve, and the en.ist. 'I'o the north of 
lldngal, the Pahisigc or Halsi'J’wulx e-thous.iiid, the Vouugr.iiii or Belg.iiun Seventy, 
and the territory of the Sihilu'uas of Kolhapur, do not s<*eui to lia\e lormed part of 
Kiuitul. But as they lay along the inland slopes of the Sahyiiilris anil Were hounded 
on the west by the Konkan, they ajipear to ha\e been treated rather as up-country 
divisions of the Konkan itself. The ]n’inuipal divisions of Kinit.d weie the Banavdse 
Twelve-thousand, the IMiiiingal or HAiigal Pive-huiulred, the T’uligercor Lakshmeshvar 
Three-hundred, the Bolvola Three-hundred, the Kundi Thiee-tJiousaiid, the Toragale 
Six-thousand, the Kelavddi Three bundled, the Kisiikad Sox only, the Bdgadage 
Seventy, and the TadxlcvdxU Thoiiaand. Fleet’s Kdiiareso Dyiidsties, 42 note 1. 
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was governor of ilio Ranav^se Twelve-thousand, the Sd-ntaligo 
Thousand, and the Kisukdd Seventy,^ seem to show that ho re¬ 
established Chilliikja sway at least in the Karnsitak. Tlie single 
Bijapur iiiscrijition of ^I'iiila II. is at Bliairanniatti six miles east of 
Ihigalkot and bears date Sludc \)1\ foi* 1)12 (A.n. 090), the Vikriti 
samraffttn'. Of Tailall^s eldest son and successor Saty^ishraya II (997- 
lUON), only one inscription hiis been found in Bijapur atTumbigo 
t wenty miles east of BagcAfldi Avhich bears date 1004 {ShaJ: 92G, the 
Krod hi s(uiiv(iLsar)r Oi Satyashniya's successor Vikramaditya V. 
(loos-1018) no inscriptions have been found within Bijapur limits. 
J5ut of Vikramaditya V.^s youngest brother and successor Jaysimh 
111(1018-1012) inscrijitioris liave been found at Arasibidi eight miles 
south of Aivjilli, Ihlur ninoniiU's south-east ofB{ldiiini,atBhairanmatti 
six Liiil(‘s e;isi of Bagjilk<»l, and nt oilier places imiorth Bijapinv'* His 
ca]utiils Avei*(‘ Bahigamve in north-west Miiisur and Kollipako and 
Pnttiilkere iwo ]ihiees AAdiich have not been identified. In 1022 
JaysiMih’s ehler sisler Akkailevl A\as entrusted witJi the government 
oi llie Ivi.Nulvad or Vattinlkal Seventy, and two of his loading 
Bijjipiir niulerlonls .-(‘(Mn to liave heeu the Dandnayak Barmdev 
wlio jn I02t waN gc.verniiig Ihe 9’ad(li‘vadi Thousand/ the Belvola 
T’hiee himdied and llk‘ Ihih<:ror(* on LakshmeslnTir Three hundred ; 
and the Simla .M.dianiandaleshvars Sevya and Kagaditya who in 
were goAerniiit» the J>;'m’adge SeAmily." Of Jaysimli IJI.^s suc- 
cessur Snirieslnur 1. (1012-1OOS) t\\o inscriptions have been found 
at Ai*aMbi(li emlii n il(‘S soiitl. of Ajvalli and at Devnr fifteen miles 
sonth-Avest of SindLd.'* In da^sinih’,'-i-cngn (J018-10I2) Ivalyan, forty 
mil(‘h ijorlli ol (-1 iillniiga is first mentioned us ihe Western CluUukya 
eapiial. Of SomeshA.ir’s eldest son and successor Someshvar II. 
(1008-1 (>7‘)), two mseiiptioiis haA’^o been fonnd at. Arasibidi and 
Bijapur. Ills chief Bijapnr \assal semns to have been the Dandnayak 
Tsakiinayya. Avlm in 11>74 Avas go\ erning' the Taddovadi Thousand, Of 
StmiesliAav’s .suecessoi* Vikrainadifya VJ. (1073-112t>), perhaps the 
grijafest of the W(‘slern CMuilukyas, inscriptions ha\'0 been found 
scattei'ed over north ^laisiir, c*ast. Kanara, the whole of Bolgaum 
piir and Dluirwar, and the AA^est and north-AVOst of the Nizamis 
tiM-rilories. Ho establi'^hed a luwv era in Avhicli all his grants arc 
dated. His eliief ea]>it,al was Kalyiiii. lie had a minor capital at 
Ktgiri the mndcTii Vatgiri in the Kizaui^s territories, and ho also 
built or greatly (Milargeil Arasibidi (‘ight miles south of Aivalli and 
made it another of his capitals umlor the name of Vikrampur.^ 
In 1122 his eluef Bijapur Aassal was the Sinda Mahamandaleshvar 
Achugi II. go\ erning tlu‘ Kela\Yuli Three-hundred, the Bagadgo 
Seventy, the Kisukad Seventy, and the Nareyanlal Twelve. In the 


^ iStiC below p 31)1. - Fleet’s Kt'marese Dynasties, 42, 

These itis<Ti|»ti(»ns have ]»cen e(»llecte(l by Sir Walter Klliot ainl embodied in the 
Elliot MS. (^olleetioii. JM.my ol tliein have not yet been published. 

Taihlevadi ui Jndi on the Jlhima in the extreme north of the Bijdpur distriet. 
Fleet’s K.'iiiarese 1>\ nasties, 41. 

One of Soiuesin'ar s inscriptions recordvS a yrant of the village of Shivnur in the 
Kisiikdd Seventy, probalily tile moueni Shivpur three miles nortli of Bddilnii. Fleet a 
Kdiiciicbe Dynasties, 46, ^ Fleet's Kduai'ose Dynasties, 48-51. 
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time of Acliugi II. tLe Hoysala Eallals, who were rising into power 
under Vishnuvardhan (1117-1137), invaded the Western Chalukya 
kingdom ; but they were successfully resisted by Achugi who is said 
also to have fought with, and put to flight, the Pandyas, to have 
taken and burnt Gove or Goa, and to have seized the Konkan. The 
Kolhflpur Silaharas (1058-1200) appear to have given trouble at 
this time as Achugi II. is described as swallowing and vomiting a 
certain Bhoj who had invaded his country a.nd who must be the 
first Kolhapur Silahara of that name 'loilS). Of "'onieshvar III. 
(112C-1138), tlio second son and the successor of Vikramaditya 
VI., incriptions have been found in Dluirwar, Maisiir, the Kizain’s 
teriitories, and at Chikmil fifteen miles south-west of llungundin 
Bijjipur. One of fcjomcshvar^s Bijiipnr vassals was the Kalachuri 
Malid-ma-ndaleslivar Pernnidi, ’wlio, in 1128, was governing the 
Taddevadi country. Of Soinesb^ar eld(‘st son and successor 

Jagadekmalla II. (113^-1150) inscriptions have been found in 
Dharwar, Kolhapur, Maisiir, the Kizam’s dominions, and at 
Bildaini, Nfilatvad thirteen miles south-east of Muddehihal, and 
other places in lh j;ipiir. (>uo of his Bijapur vassals was the Simla 
Maluimandaleshvar J*erm;uli I. who in 11 17 was governing the 
Kclvadi^ Three hnndrcHl, the B.-lgadgo Seventy, the Kisnkiid 
Seventy, and the Nareyangal “ Twel ve. 1 kTinadi J. repelk'd a 11 oysala 
Ballal invasion under Vishiiin ardhan, ])nr.siied him, and laid siege 
to his capital of Dvarsaniiidra. 'Die Goa Kfidaiiibas were also 
successfully met by l*ei-niadj 1.'^ Of Jagadekmalla’s younger brother 
and successor Taila. Iff. (11»50-11GJ) an inseriptioii has been found 
at Pattadkal ten miles north-east of Badri mi. 11 is Bi jnpur vassal was 
the Sinda Mahamaudaleslivar Cliamuml 11 who in 1013 was goYorning 
the Kelvadi 'JMireo hundred, tlu' Bagadge Sevemty, tlie Kisukriil 
Seventy, and the Nareyangal twelve. Ilis coinmandcr-iu-chief was 
the Kalachuri^ ]\Iahamamlaleshvar Bijjal, and, as the Kalachuri 
inscriptions record that Bijjal destroyed all the Cliiilukya kings and 
gained the whole of Kuiital, it is clear that he abused the trust 
placed in him and used liis sovercdgii’s armies to deprive him 
of his kingdom. lnseri])tions li\ the d.itc of the Kalachuri 
usurpation between January 1101 and 1102. Thougli his father 
JWmddi in 1128 and Bij jal in 1151 a}>pear before the usurpation as 
Western CluUukya underhn-ds in charge of the Taddevadi Thousand, 
no inscriptions of either of them have been found in the Bijapur 
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' The modem KeLidi twelve miles noith ot r>:id.uni. 

® The modern Naiegal in north-east Dluiiwai ten miles south-east of lion, 

® Fleet’s KAnarese l\ynasties, ,^>3. 

^ TheKalaehnrisorK.ilaebin.>asliaxeth( titleof KdlanJara-pm'nvar-n(11nfJn'nr.s that 
is Supreme Lords ot Kalan)ar.j tiiehest of cities. The original stock Iheiefoie started 
from that city, now tin* hill tortot K.il.iiijai in Bnndt‘lkhaiid. An aceoniit ])iihlished l»y 
(leiieral Cunmngh.nn (Arch. Sur, llcpi.rt, IX. 7>\) blmws that in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh eeuturu^M a jiowertiil bianch oi the lamily held Bundelklniiid which wms also 
called Chedi. This lamily seem fiom their era, w'hieh is ealhul eithei the Kalachuri 
01 the Chedi era, to date from as early asA.o. 24ik Their capital was at Tripura 
now Tovar about six: miles west of Jabal}mr. Members oi this 'rripura family of 
Kalaehuryas several times iiitenuariietl with the llAshtrakutas and AN'estern 
(l^lutiukyas. Another biaiich of the trihe in the sixth century h.id a kingdom in the 
Konkan from W'hieh they were dri\eii Iiy ilio oaily diahiUya JMaiigali.sh, uncle of 
I’ulikeslii II. (010-6.34). The Kalaehuryas call thcmaelvis Haiiiayas and claim 
descent from Yadu tlu ough Kartinirya or 8ci]Kisrubahu-Ar]una. 
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district. Bijjal’s reign has a special interest for Bijapur as his over¬ 
throw was caused hy a native, according to local tradition, of Bagevadi 
twenty-iive miles south-east of Ihjapur, and according to the Basav 
PIIran, of i he village of Inglcshvar six miles north of Bagevddi. This 
man was Basav^ an Aradhya" Brjihman, the son of Madiga Raya also 
called Mandenga Madamentri and his wifi' Madevi, also called Madala 
Arasi and Maluiniba. 1'hey Avorc great devotees of Shiv, and in 
reward fer thi'ir piety Sliiv^s hull Nandi was horn in their house, 
and as the word Basav in K:inareso means a hull the child was 
called B;isav. It is said ihat avIkui, as a hoy, he Avas heing girt 
A\ith the sacred thread, Basav ri'iused to Avear it because it entailed 
the rejieating ef the tjiujah'l or sun-hymn. He said he Avould have 
no (jura or teiu-hi'i* hut ish\ar or Shiv. For this olfence Basav’s 
fatheu' drove him from Ins house. Basav^s sister Akka Nagainina, 
also ealled Padm:i\ati, lied with liim to Bipal’s ca]htal Kalyan where 
their mali'rnal uncle AvhoAvasmiuislerof policeor dandndyak sheltered 
them 111 his house, a]>])ointed BasaA' to a po'-st in the service of the 
state', and guA’i' Jiim Jus daughier (langamma in marriage. Basav 
improNed his Inrlunt's )>y gi\ing his sisti r in marriage to the king.^ 
When his uncle died tlu-king apjioiiiied Basav chief minister and 
gc'iiend. Basav mad»‘ use ol ]ii.s powi'i' to ihsmiss tho old stale 
oIVk'U’s and ])ut Irumds of his own in thi'ir place, lie spent his 
Avoaltli in la\ish ehaniies and endeari'd himsell to tho mass of tho 
])e<‘])lt'. When hi* thought his inllui'iieo established ho began, 
in opposition to lli<* doelrines of the dains, the Smarts, and the 
Vaisliiiavs, to jireaelt a. religion avIiosc* adoration for the ////i/, dislike 
of Brahmans, and eontemjit for child marriage and ceremonial 
imjinnty gave expression to the early or southern belief of tho lower 
classes of the peojile. At the same time by forbidding Hesli and 
liquor ho souglit to Avin over tho dams. At last, Bijjal, cither 
enragi'd at Basav^s coiidiiet oi* stiiTi'il by the Jains, attenqitcd to 
seize BasaA^ Basav eseajied, routed a ]>arty sent in pursuit, gathered 
a large body of friends and adlieveuts, and, Avben Bijjal advanced 
in pei’son to ipiell the rebellion, defeated him and forced Bijjal to 
restore him to his ])ost of minister and gi’iieral. According to Jain 
accounts, Avheii he was restored to jiDWTr, Basav determined to take 
the king^s life, and poisoned him on the banks of tho Bhiraa while 
retiiriiing from a sueeessful expedition against Vijayaditya (1152- 
1103) the tifth Silahara chief of Kolhapur. .According to Jaiii 
accounts Ra^a IMunin, the king’.s son, resolved to avenge his 
father’s death. Ihisav, hi'aring of liis a])])roaeh, lost heart and fled 
to Ulvi in North Kanara about tAventy miles south of Supa, Avas 
pursued by Raya iduniri, and finding that tlio city could not stand 
a siege, in despair droAvned Jiimsclf in a well. According to Lingdyat 


^ nasav’s naiiK’ is als(» M’nttrn Itasava, riasavaiiiia, and Basavappa (Wilson’s Mac¬ 
kenzie t’olleetnin, 2nil l^<1 H0r>) In IVladr.is he la also called AlUma (Brown in 
Madras .loiiriial ot literatnie .iiid SLieiicc, AI. K;]). 

- Aradhyas .arc Vir Sh.iiv Brihiii.ius (Brown in Madras Journal, XI. 144). The 
word inc.ans re\erend. 'I'Jiey .are sii]i))osed to h.ave joined tlie Jingiiyats from personal 
liking to Basav. Jaiig.iiiis .md lang.iy.it jiriesls <lo not eat witli them because they say 
ilie f/a/ynO# or sun-hynm. In Madias Aradliyas aie bound to attend Lingiyat funerals. 
Ditto, 147. 
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accounts tlio origin of the contest between Basav and king Bijjal 
was that the king put out the eyes of Allayya and Madhuvayj^a two 
of Basal’s staunchest-folloAvcrs. Basav left io his friend eTagaddev 
the task of punisliing the king\s cruelty, cursed Kalyan, and retired 
to Sangamoshvar, tlio sacred meeting of tlio Krishna and 
Malprablia ten miles nortli of lliingund. At Kalyan, soon after 
Basav^s departurej under Iht elTecfs of his eni-se, cocks crew by 
night, jackals howled by day, lliero were ccli])^es, si onus, earth¬ 
quakes, and darkiu^ss. Tlui ])eu|)](* ** ^s h^virls faded tlu'ni. Under tho 
taunts of his mother IVirvali, and w ith the hel]>of tw«, Lingayat saints 
Alallayyiii and Boiiiinayya, dagaddev, Basav's chain])!')!!, swore to 
ave nge Basav’s wrong, 'fhe thrt'o chainjuons snuaivd their bodies 
with ashes, took swords and spears, and started to slay the king. 
Before thenn went a bull goring all wlio came in its way. Tliey 
passed through tlio palace and the courtiers, and slow the king in 
his hall of state.’ came out of the palace, danced ni frt)ut of 

tho people, and told llieni tliat the king had perished Ix'causo ho 
had lifted his hand against two of the saints of the new religion. 
Bjscord ft‘ll on tho city, man fought with man, horse with liorsc, and 
olophaiit with el(‘|)liant, till Kalyan was destroyed. Basav coiitiiiiied 
to live at Sangaraeshvav, lie was weaiy of bb* ; Ids task of reviving 
tho old faith was done : he prayed Shiv to S(‘t him free Sliiv ami 
IVirvati came forth from tlio //ag, raised Basav and ](‘d him into 
tho holy place, and he was seen no more. Flowers fell from the sky 
and his followers knoAv tlia-t Basav had been takcoi mtr) tlie Untjj- 
Of Bijjal’s eldest son and sllecf's^or Jbiy Miirari oi* Someshvar 
(1107-1175) an inscrijition occurs at Ingleshvar si.x miles north of 
Biigovtidi. Ills chief Bijiipur and I)har\Mir vassal in 1 ItkS was tho 
llandnayak Keshav or Keshiina^ya, who, m II (is, was governing 
the Taddevadi thonstind, the Baua\ase Tuelve thousand, and tho 
PjliiuTigal or lliiiigal J''ive-huiidred. Ko inscrijitioiis of Someshvar^s 
three brothers wlio succeeiled him have been ioiind in Bijilpur, 
though the feuda-tiury of one* of them Vikraiii of the vSinda dynasty 
is mentioned as governing the Kisukad or Baitadkal Seventy in 
1180.'’ lu 1182 the Wc'sterii Chalukyas made a fresh effort to 
regain their lost ])owcr. 'Jaila IJI.’s son Soiueshvar J\". siiccei'ded in 
establishing for seven years tlie semblance of CJialukya sovereignty. 
Ilis inscriptions arc found only in central and north-east Dhtirwar 
and do not seem to show that- he lield Bijapnr. Sliortly after 1189 
the Western Chahikya sovereignty and dondnioiis wore for a time 
divided between the Hoysalas of Dvtirsaiuudra from the south and 
the YAdavs of Devgiri from the nortlj, and in the i iid all passed to 
the Devgiri Yadavs (1150-1310).’ Tho only two Hfiysahi'^ kings who 
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KaLACIIURIS, 

J 162 - 1182 , 

im. 


* Bijjal was slain in 11()7-()S. Madias .hmrnal XI, 14a ; Fleet’s Kanaiese Dynasties, 

61. 

*-* The details of Basav’s Ule are taken fiom AVilsoii’s J\lark('ii/ie Collection, 2 ikI 
Edition, 305-307; Madras Journal of lateiatiiieaiid Science XL 144-117 ; Kicc’sMysore 
and Coorg, I. 210-211 ; Fleet’s K.iiiaiese Dynasties, 60-01. 

** Fleet’s Kiinarese Dynasties, 01 -(>2. Sec below pp. ,301-.395. 

s The tloysalas, who are host know ri a« tin; Hoysalas of Dv.irsainudra m Maisur, 
ruled from about 1039 to 1312. Their name is also wiittcn Hoysana, Poysala, and 
1 oysaiia. They belong to the lineage of Yadii and seem to he eoiiiiocted with tho 
Yjidavsof Devgiri (1189 1312) as they b(»th have the family titles of Yiidav-NArdyaii 
and of Dvd-rdvati-PuravarAdliislivar or Supreme lord of Dviirdvati the best of cities. 
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seem to have attempted to hold the Bijapur country were 
Vishnuvardhan (1117-1137) wlio,()u behalf of the Western Chalukyas, 
was repulsed by the Sinda ilaliamandalosbvars Achu^i II. and again 
by Permadi I.; and Vislinuvai-dhan's grandson Ballal 11. or Vir Ball^l 
(1192-1211) who, in one of his inscriptions is described as gaining 
power over ICuutal, and who in 1202 had an underlord governing 
Kuntal.^ 

The Sindas, who have been mentioned- in connection with 
several of the Western Chalnkya and Iloysala kings, were a family 
of local chiefs or IVlahamandaleshvars who, from the beginning to 
nearly the end of the twelft h century, played an important part in 
Bijapur and Dharwar. ^Fhey h(‘]d the south-west corner of the 
Nizam^s dominions, south Bi japur, and north-east Dharwar. ^J^’lieir 
inscriptions occur at Aihole, Arasdjidi, and I’attadkal in south 
Bijapur, and at Kodikop, Naregal, Run, and liidi in north-east 
Dlnirwtlr. Their capital A\as Erainbarge or Erambirge the modern 
Yellmrga in the Nizam’s country about fifteen miles north-cast of 
Naregai. 'Pluar inseri])tions do not give tb(‘ namo of the founder 
of the family.’ Of Achngi 1. or Aeha and his successors to Singa 
11 . nothing but tlieir names is k]if»wn 


appaiuitb Dvarsjiiniulr.i llio iiunlrru J-IaKUM in Wfst Maisiir Viuay.ulitya (1039) 
was the hist ot tlio I.ihuIn t<‘ anv comskIoi a)>l(‘ sliaie ot jxiwer. Tlu* two chief 

men ot tJu' iaiiiily Moir ^ islnin vaidliaiia Imhu alxMit 1117 t(> II3S, who ^\as mclepoml- 
ent e\f(*j»t III jiiimo, anti It.ill.ila 11. (1192 12J]) mJio o\(‘ rlliiew ilu* Kalachuri sue- 
ci'ssorsot tJir .iM and also dehattd tlu^ Y.ul.n s (*1 J ^'ii i. JlisHOn Naminb 11. 

(1233) was <lcfeat<‘d liy the \ .ulavB and his i^ieat-i'raiidson liiillala III.by Ala-ud-din’s 
general M.ilek K.itiii in 1310 Thej sustaiiieil a setoiuland final defeat from a 
general ot hJuhaiiiinad Tnghlik’s in 1327. Tin* lollowing are the sueceBsioiis ; 
Vinay/iditya (10-17-1076), Ejeyanga, Ikdl.d.i I. (1103), Vislininaidliaiia (1117-1137), 
Naiviiiih 1, lialUla n. (1191-1211), ‘N.irsiinJi II. (1223), Smueslivar (1252), Karsimh 
III. (1254--12S(»), and liallala III. (J3J0). Fleet’s Iv.iiiarese Dynasties, G4 ; eoiiijiare 
AVilsoii’s Mackenzie (’olleeliou. New Edition, (il. 

^ Fleet’s KAii.irese Dynasties, 00-GS. “ See above pp. 3S8-389. 

^ The Siiida laiuily tiee is : 

{Xo( tunncfl). 

_ ! _ 


Achugi, Naka. Singa I. Dasa, Dstina, Cluivunda I., Chdva. 

I or Simha. orDj’oa. (Jluivumla I., 

or Chaunda. 


Dainina. Singa II 

! 

Ai.liugi IT, 

{Shffl 1020 (•') and 1044) 
A 1). 109S and 1122. 

_i_ 


T’ernnidi 1. I’Jianmd.i II. 

{Shnk 1020 and JOGti) or Ch.-ivnnda II. 

A. n. J101 and J J44. [Shol 10S4) 

A.n. 11G2. 


By hiS lUJe Dnmila^lcrL 

_ I "" 

Achugi III. Pennddi II. 

(Shak 1084) 

A.D. 1102, 


By Ids wife Siriyddevi, 


Bijjala, Vikrama, 

{Shak 1091) or VikramAditj^a, 
A.D. 1109. {Shak 1001 and 1102) 

A.D.11C9 and 1180, 
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Achugi 1I.| also called Acha, Aclii, Achama^ and Triblmvana- 
malladevar-Kesari, or the lion of Tribhuvanamalladev was underlord 
of the Western Chdlukya Vikramdditya VI. (1073-1126). His 
wife was Mddevi or Mahadevi. One inscription of his time has 
been found at Kodikop, dated 1122-3 A; 1044^ the ShubhJerit 
samvatsara)} He was then governing the Kisukad- Seventy and 
several other towns the chief of which was Nareyangal-Abbegere,^ 
the chief town of the Naroyangal Twelve in the Belvola Three- 
hundred. Later inscriptions record that he was a very haiidmill for 
grinding the wheat which was the race of Jaggu, .hat he was the 
disgracer of Hallakavadikcya-Singa, that at the comniand of his 
master VikraniMitya VI., he pursued and prevailed against the 
Ho^salas^ took Gove or Goa, put Lakshnia to Hjght, caused the 
Paiidyas to retreat, dispersed th(i Malapas or hill people, niid seized 
the Konkan ; that he gave Gove and Gppinkalti to the Haines, and 
that he defeated, captured, and drove back llhoj, \\ho, with his 
troops, had invaded his country, d'his Bhoj must be the Kolhapur 
Silahara Ma1tdmawi:i(t‘iihvat Bhoj 1. (lOl)^) and this n'piilse of 
Bhoj must have occurred some time before 1109 probably about 
1098. 

Of Achugi’s eldest son Permadi I., also called rerma, Pemina, 
Paramardi, Hemrnadi, and Jagadc'kanialla-Pernuldi, four inscriptions 
have been found, three at Naregal and one at Kodikop. Of tho 
Naregal inscriptions, two record grants made b^^ village oflieers 
before his time.*' Thu third is of Ins own time, and is dated 
llOt-5 (Shed: 1020, the Tara tot saiu.raf>aira).^ The Kodikop 
inscription is dated lltJ-o (Shah lOHH, tho Uahfahshl saiuraipara)}* 
His capital was Erambarge or Erambirge;' and he had the 
government of the Kedvadi^ 3^hr(‘e-hundred, the Kisukad Seventy, 
and the Nareyaugal 'Hwelvc', as the vassal, first of tlio Western 
ChAlukya king Vikrarnaditya Vf,,aiid thou of liis son Jagadokamalla 
II. The inscrij)tions record of him tliat he vancjuishod Kulshckhariiuk, 
besieged Chatta, pursued ffaykeshi, who must be the second of that 
name of the Goa K«adainl)as,and s(nzcd upon tlio royal power of the 
Hoysalas; and that he advanced to tlie mountaiu passes of the 
marauder Bittiga or the Hoysala king Yishiiuvardhan, besieged the 
city of Dhorasamndra or llalebid, pursued him till he arrived at the 
city of Belapur or Balagiimve, which ho took, and followed him 
beyond that as far as the mountain pass of V^ahadi. Permadi I. was 
succeeded by his younger brother Chavunda II. or Chdvunda 11., a 
vassal of tho Western Olialukv^ king Taila III. (1150-1102). By 
his first wife Demaldevi, Chavunda II. had two sons, Achi or 
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Chavunda IL 


J Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. XI. 247. 

* Kisukd,d means the Kuby-forest, Tlic name is not now known. It denoted the 

country lying round Kisuvolal, the Ruby-city, or Pattada-Kisuvolal, that is 
PattadakaL The modern Naregal, ten miles south-east of Bon, 

* Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. XI. 224, 239. * Elliot MS, Collection, 1. 440. 

** Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. XI. 253. 

^ That the power of the Sindas stretched considerably further into the NizAm’s 
don.'uions, appears from the name of Sindauur, a large village or towm about fifty 
miles north-east of Yelburga. 

Probably the modern Kelvadi, ten miles north-east of Bdddmi. 

B 877-60 
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Yddavs, 
1160-IS 10, 


Acliugi III. and Pemmddi or Permddi II. Two int 
recorded of liis time, one at Arasibidi, the details of whic. Vj 

hard to read ; and one at Pattadakal, dated Shak 1084 icJc 
1085 (a. d. 1103-C4), the Subhdnu samvatmra} At that time 
ChAvunda II. was governing the Kelavadi Three hundred, the 
Kisukad Seventy, the Ihigadage Seventy, and other districts, while 
Demaldcvi and Achngi 111. were governing as his regents at the 
city of Pattada-Kisuvolal or Pattadkal. By his second wife 
Siriyddevi, the sister of the Kalacliiiri king Bijjal, Chdvunda II. 
had two other sons, Bijjal and Vikraina or Yikraindditya. In an 
inscription at Aihole, dated 1109-70 {Sh<ilc 1091, the Virodhi 
samvats(ira) thes(; two brothers are mentioned as governing the 
Kelavadi 'rhrce-hnndi*(‘d, the Kisukad Seventy, and the Bdgadge 
Seventy.” This inscription does not s])eak of them as vassals and 
it is possible that as Chavunda 11. married into the Kalachuri 
family, he enjoyed a short independence after th(i Chalukya downfall. 
Ill 1180-1 (Slidk 1102 the Slidrruri aamvafnani) Vikrama appears 
as the f(Muiat()ry of the Kalacthnn king Sankaina^ governing the 
Kisukad vSeventy at Ins capital of ICrainbarge. This is the last 
notice of this branch of the Simla family. 

Tliere was at least one other branch of the SindaKS. An inscription 
at Bhairannuitri six miles east of Bagalkoi dated 1033 meutioris 
Njigati or Nag/iditya and Sevya of the Simlavamsh, who were 
underlords of the Western ChdlukyakingeTya.siinh III. (1018-1042).* 
'Fhcy trace tlieir origin to a certain king Sinda, who was born in 
Ahichclihalra, ruled over the Siiidhu country, and was married to a 
Kadainba priuc’ess. 9'hey claim to b('of tlie Nagavamsh or serpent 
race, to have the title of JJlioydrafi-jniravar-ddJiiiihvarnj or Supremo 
lords of the city of Bhogavati, the best of citii's,^ and to bo entitled 
to carry the bannijr of a hooded serpent, and to use the mark or 
signet of a tiger. The Tidgundi grant of the Western Chalukya 
king Vikramadiya VI. (1075.1126), dated 1082 {Shak 1004, the 
Dundtfhhi .saruvafb-ara),^ mentions as his vassal a certain Mun ja of 
the Sinda family. Munja. seems to be of the same branch as 
Nagaditya and Sevya, and like them claims to belong to the 
Cobra race and to have the title of Supreme lord of the city of 
Bhogdvatipura. 

Of the Devgiri YAdavs" (1150-1310) the first mentioned iu^ 
connection with Bijapur is the third chief Bhillain (1187-1191) from' 


* Jour. Bo. Br R As. Soc. XI. 2.’>9 , P. S. and 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 67. 

Jour Bo. Br. K. As. Soc XI. 271 ; I*. S and O. C. Inscriptions, No. 83. 

“ Elliot MS. Collection, IJ 221,226. 

* P. S. and O. C. Inscription.^, No. 86 ; Elliot MS. Collection, 1. 25. 

“ BhogAvati wai» the capital of the N/iga or serpent king Vdsuki, in RasAtala, 
one of the seven divj.sious ol P.it.lla or the under-world. Prof. Monier Williams 
also gives Bhogdvati as a name of Uijaiii in the third or DvApar age, 

«Ind. Ant. 1. 80. 

^ The Devgiri Yadavs (1150-1.310) were a dynasty of ten powerful kings who held 
almost the whole of the Dfccan before the Musolmdn conquest. Their capital was 
originally at an unknouu place called Tcuevalage, then at Vijayapur or Bijdpur, and 
lastly at Devgiri, the modern Daulatabad in the NizAm’s territories. The greatest 
Devgiri Yidav king was the ninth, RAtnchandra or RAmdev (1271-1308), in the latter 
part of whose reign occurred the fii-st MusahnAu invasion of the Deccan. 
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Achugi I^^ysala king Ballal II. (1191 -1211) obtained the Knntal 
j^nalladevsTf^o of his inscriptions have been found in Bijapur, at 
Bh I^^dige twenty miles soutli-west of Sindgi and at Hippargi 
fifteen miles south-west of Sindgi. The Bhairvadige inscription is 
dated 1191 and the Hippargi inscription 1192, while his underlord 
the MahAmandaleshvar Gonamras was governing the Taddevddi 
country.^ All the four known inscriptions of Bhillam^s son and 
successor Jaitugi I. (1191-1209) have been found in Bijapur, at 
Akkoja, at Bijapur city, at Maunugalb* twelve inil:,‘s north-west 
of Bagevddi, and at llamoji. His capital seems to have been 
Vijayapur or Bijapur the present liead-qnartt‘rs of the Bijdpur 
district. Of Jaitugi T.'s son and successor Singhan 11. (1200-1247) 
inscriptions have been found in Belgaiim, iJharvvar, Kolhapur, 
Maisur, and the Nizamis territories, and at Bijapur cify and a few 
other places in the Bijapur district In 1247 his chief minister and 
general was Bachiraj who ruled the whole Karniltakfrom his capital of 
Pulikarnagar or Lakshmeshvar fifty miles south-east of Dh^rwar.^ Of 
Singhan^s grandson and successor Krishna (1247-1259) inscriptions 
have been found in Belgaiirn and Hharwar but none in Bijapur. 
Still Krishna appears to have conlinuedtoholdBijflpiir,fis,in 1249,his 
minister JVIallisetti is mentioned as governing the Kuhuudi orKundi 
country, that is Belgaum and south-west Bijaj)ur, from Miidgal in 
the Nizam’s territories sixteen miles east of Hiingund. Of Krishna^s 
younger brother and successor Mahadev one inscription has boon 
found in Bijiipur,at Ingleshvar six miles north of Bilgevadi. In 12()5 a 
grant was made at Vijayapur or Bijapur by Mahadev^s chief minister 
Torgaldovras.'^ Of Mahadev^s iiepheAv .and successor Hdmchandra 
or RAmdev, the greatest ol’ the Devgiri Yadavs, no recoi’d has been 
found in Bijfipur. But his numerous copperplate grants and stone 
inscriptions in Aurangabad, Dharwar, JVIaisur, and as far west as 
Th^na in the North Konkan leave no doubt that Kdniehandra's sway 
stretched over all of the centre and south of the Bombay Presidency 
which had been held by his predecessors the llaslitrakutas, Western 
Chdlnkyas, and Hoysala Ballals.^ 

Till 1294 Rdmchandra the ninth Yddav king of Devgiri 
(1271-1310) continued in undisturbed possession of the Deccan 
land Karndtak. In 1294 a Musalrndn army, led by Alld-iid-din the 
nephew of Jelal-ud-din Klnlji the emperor of Delhi (1288-1295), 
appeared in tbe Deccan, sacked Devgiri, stripped Ramehandra of 
much of his wealth, and forced liim to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Delhi emperor.^ Between 1294 and 1300 Devgiri was safe 
from Musalman invasions, and, according to Ferishta, Rdmchandra 
was left free to manage his kingdom. According to a local history 
of doubtful accuracy, between 1301 and 1307, Bijapur was under the 
government of one Aiz-ud-din Abin Jaha, a noble of Alld-ud-din^s 
court, who is said have to built a mosque at Bijapur for the benefit 
of some Musalrndn settlors.® In 130G Alla-nd-din, who, in 1295, bad 
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* Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 72. * Fleet’s K^narese Dynasties, 72. 

* Fleet’s Ktoarese Dynasties, 73-74 * Fleet’s Kdnarese IWnasties, 74, 

^ Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 307. * Jour. Bo. Br. Koy. As. Soc, 1. 373 footnote 3. 
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murdered his uncle and usuiiped the Delhi throne, sent 100,000 horse 
under his general Malik Kafur, who subdued a great part of the . 
Mardtha country, besieged Devgiri, and again forced R&mchaudra ^ 
to submit.' In 1310 Rdmchandra died. He was succeeded by his | 
son Shankar who was ill-aiTectcd to the Musalmdns. Before the year , 
was over Malik Kiifur entered the Deccan for the third time, laid , 
waste the Hoysala kingdom of Maisur, defeated and captured 
BaJl^l III. (1290-1310), and took and plundered his capital of 
Dvarsainudra. In 1311 Malik Kdfur returned to Delhi with * 
rich spoils. In 1312 as Shankar of Devgiri withheld his 
tribute, Malik Kafur entered the Deccan for the fourth time, put * 
Shankar to death, and laid waste Maharashtra and the Karnatak ' 
from Cheiil in Kolaba and Dabhol in Katnilgiri as far east as 
Mudgal and Rjiichiir in the Kizani’s territory.*^ Jn Ihe confusion at 
Delhi, which lV)llowed the assassination of Alla-iid-din Khilji in 
1316 and shortly after of Malik Kafur, Harpal, the son-in-law of 
Kamchandra of Devgiri, is said to have restored the former Devgiri 
terntoi’ies to independence. Still his success can have been only 
partial as Bi japiir seems to have remained subject to the Delhi 
emperors. I n 131G and again in 1320 Karim-ud-din is mentioned as 
the emperor's goveraor of Bijapur, a reference whose correctness 
is suppf>rtf‘d >)v the appoaranet' of his name on one of the mosques 
at Bijapur.^ In 1318 the emperor Miibiirik (1317* 1321) led an army 
into the Deccan, captured Harpal, and flayed him alive.* In 1327 i 
the emperor Mulianimad Tiighhk (1325-1351) subdued the 1 
Karnatak even to the shore of thcj sc‘a of Unian that is the Indian 
Oceaii.^ According to Colonel Meadows Taylor, during these 
thirty-three years (1291-1327), the Muhammadans did much to 
reconcile the people of the Deccan to their rule.® 

About this time (1328-1335), with the help of Madhav the head 
of the great Smart monaster}’ at Shringeri in West Maisur, two 
brothers, Hakka and Bukka, who, according to one account, were** 
of the Yadav line, according to a second account belonged to the^ 
Banvfisi Kadambas, according to a third account were descendeds 
from uiiderlords of the Hoysala Ballalas, and according to a fourth-f 
account were Kurnbars or Shepherds treasury guardians of the 
king of Varangal, founded the city of Vijayanagar or the City ofn 
Victory, originally called Vidiyanagar or the City of Learning, abou(>n 
thirty-six miles north-ivest of Bcliiri.^ In 1335 Hakka was crowned 


^ Briggs’ Fcrihlita, I. 367. * Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 379. 

* Jour. Bom. Br. Roy As. Soc. 1, 373 - 374. * Bnggs’ Ferishta, I. 389. 

Bnggs’ Ferishta, I. 413. c Architecture of BijApur, 3. 

^ The Vijayanagar kings wore . 
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Namb 

Dato. 

Name 

Dato. 

Hanhar I 

Bukka 

Hanhar II 

Dov Rkya ! 

Mallik&rjun 
Virup&ksha 
Narsimh 1. 

1336.1360 
1360-1379 
1370-1401 
1401-1461 
1461 -1465 
1465-1479 
1479-1487 

Narsimh 11 

Krishna R&ya 
Achyuta jR&ya 
Sad&shiv R&ya 

Shri Ranea R&ya . 
Vira Venkat&dri ... 

1487 1508 
j 1608-1542 

1642-1673 

1673-1687 

1587 
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n 
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j at Vijayanagaras H arihar Eaya I. (1335 -1350). Harihar Raya spread 
• his power far to the north as a Kdnarese inscription at Biidami dated 
( 1339-40(8.1261) records the grant of the villages of Baddvi that is 
I Bdddmi and of Mundanur to the two-thousand mahdjans of BddAvi, 
I and the building of a fort, presumably the northern part of BiLdami 
j fort, and the construction of its parapet wall by one of Harihar^s ndiks 
j or captains.^ Harihar’s con(iuests did not pass north of the Krishna 
as Bijdpur continued under the anthonty of the iJelhi emperors. In 
f 1347 among the new nobility or Awh' Jddidu whom the emperor 
Muhammad Tughlik summoned to Devgiri, now called Daulatabad, 
and whom his mad tyranny drove to rebelJion, was the 'imir or 
chief of Bij^lpur.2 This rebellion ended in the establishment of an 
independent Musalman kingdom at Kulbarga,^ about eighty miles 
north-east of Bijdpur, under an Afghiln named Zatlir Khan, who, 
out of respect for his Brjihrnan ])atron G.'uigu, assumed the title of 
A114-ud-diu Hasan Gangu Bahniani.^ AVithin a short period the 
whole country between the Bhima and Adoni or Advani about forty 
miles north-east of Belari and betvvotm Cheul and Bedar, including 
the Nizam’s west Deccan and Karmitak provinces, the Bombay 
Karndtak, and the central Konkan, was brought under the authority 
of Alla-ud-din the first Bahmaui ruler (1347-1358)/'’ In 1357 
Alld-ud-din Bahmani divided his king<lom into four governments. 
His Bijapur possessions were included in the first of these divisions 
which stretched from Kulbarga west to Dabhol in Ratnagiri and 
south to Raichur and M udgal.^* Constant fighting continued between 
the AT^ijayanagar and Kulbarga kings, but the account is one-sided 
as Ferishta dwells on Musalrniln successes and passes over Musalmdn 
reverses. The chief seat of these wars was probably outside of Bijapur 
limits, but, from their nearness, parts of oast and south Bijapur 
can hardly have escaped occasional wasting. About 1360 the 
A^ijayanagar king Biikka (1350-1379), joined by the king of 
Telingana, called on Muhammad Shah Bahmani (1358-1375) to 
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* Indian Antiquary, X. G3. - Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. 437. 

• The Bahmani kings were : 

_ Bah maiu Kin gs, JSU7-1536 _ 


Namk. 

Date 

Namk 

Datu. 

Hasan Ganfru 

1347 ■ 1358 

lluni&> un 

1157-1461 

Muhainmud 1 

135H-1375 

1 Nizam 

1461-1463 

MiiJ&hid 

1375-1378 

1 Muhammad 11. 

1463-1482 

Udud 

1378 

Mdhiiiud 11 

1482-1518 

M&hinud I. 

1378 1307 

! 


Ghiy&s-ud-dm 

1397 

j Nominal Kings 


Shams-U'din 

1307 

Ahmad II 

1518-1520 

Firoz 

1397-1422 

Alln-ud-dm 11. 

1520-15-22 

Ahmad I. 

14-15 

1 Wall 

1522-1526 

Allft-ud-din 

1135-1457 

j Kalim 

1526 


* Hasan was an Afghdii of the lowest rank and a native of Delhi. He 
farmed a small plot of land belonging to a Brdhman astrologer named Gan^i who was 
in Muhammad Tu^lilik’s favour. Ilavmg accidentally found a treasure in his field 
Hasan ^ve it to his landlord Gangii, who was so struck with his honesty that he 
used ul his influence to advance Hasan’s fortunes. Hasan rose to a great station 
in the Deccan, took the name of Gangu out of respect and gratitude to his patron, and 
for the same reason added the title of Bahmanijtohis name when he became the founder 
of a dynasty Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 284 • 285; Elphinstone’s History of India, 666. 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 291.' “Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 295. 
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restore the territories wrested from them by his father, threatening, 
in case of refusal, to draw upon him the army of the king of Delhi. 
This led to a war which ended in Vijayanagar’s defeat.^ 

In 1368 war again broke out between Kulbargaand Vijayanagar. 
Muhammad Shd.h Bahmani, charmed by a band of musicians, 
ordered his minister to give the thrce-hnndrcd performers a draft * 
on the Vijayanagar treasury. When the bill was presented, Bukkai 
seated the chief musician on an ass, paraded him through the 
city, and sent him back disgraced to Kulbarga. Bukka gatherei. 
an army, entered the Bahmani territories, and taking Mudgal abou^ 
twenty-five miles east of Hunguud, put men women and childrOJ 
to the sword. One man, who was spared and sent to Kulbarga, 
was executed by order of Muhammad for daring to survive the 
loss of his comrades. The slaughter at Mudgal roused the fury of 
the Kulbarga Musalmans. A religious war or jehad was preached in 
the mosques, and Muhammad swore that ho would not sheathe his 
sword until, in revenge for the slaughter of the faithful, he had put to 
death one hundred thousand infidels. In January 1368 Muhammad 
Sh^h crossed the Krishna at the head of 9000 chosen horse, and fell 
on the Vijayanagar army after a severe storm of rain when the mud 
made its elephants useless. ^Pho Vijayanagar army was routed 
with the h»ss of 70,000 slain. It is recorded that among the 
spoils were 300 gun itarriages, which, according to the late Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, O.S.I., is the first numtion in India of the use 
of field artilleryThe capture of those guns led to the forming of 
an artillery corps in the Bahmani army. In the campaign which 
followed this corps was manned by Turks and Europeans. The 
guns are said to have done excellent service in the field and 
linked together by chains and ropes, guarded the camp against 
night attacks.^ In 1369 Muhammad Sliah crossed the Tungbhadra, ^ 
and, on the 29th of August, after severe loss gained a decisive rc 
victory. So relentless a massacre of Hindus followed, that pregnant 
women and children at the breast did not escape the sword. At 
the end of three months pt»aco was made, and at Vijayanagar 
the musicians' draft was honoured. It was agreed that, in future 
wars, the helpless and unarmed should not be slain, and that 


^ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 301. * Ardntecturc of Bijapur, 4, 

■* Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 312 ; Architecture of BijApur, 4. Tlic* use of guns in the middle 
of the fourteenth century is i (>ni:u kable. According to the usually received ideas 
gunpowder w'as invented in Europe m 1317, and one of the first occasions on which 
guns were used in liattlc was hy Edward III. at the battle of Cressy in 1316. 
Early references to cannon and guns are comjdicatcd and made doubtful by the use 
of words now applied solely to powder-weapons in describing engines for throwing 
naphtha, burning missiles, and other early forms of fire-arms. It seems probable that, 
during the hfteciith century, fire-arms were introduced from Venice into India through 
Egypt. Like bimlikia or bullet in Egypt (Creasy’s Ottoman Turk^ I. 233 note 1) the 
Hindustilui word haiu/uk or gun seems to be a corruption of Binikia that is Vinikia 
or Venetian. In GujarAt in 1484, before the arrival of the Portuguese, Mahmud 
Begada used cannon tt) breach the w alls of (^hAmpAner (Elhot and Dowson, VI. 467). 
In 1498 the Portuguese found the Indian Moors or MusalmAns as well armed as, 
sometimes better armed than, tbemselvos. The knowledge of fire-arms did not come 
from the far east, as the Javanese words for fire-arms are European, aanapang a musket 
being the Dutch maphan^ and aaiingar a matchlock being the Portuguese eapingarda. 
See Orawfurd’s Archipelago, I. 227 ; II. 171-172, 
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after a victory the lives of prisoners should be spared.* During 
Muhammad Shdh’s reign the Muhammadan power in the Deccan 
was established on a firm basis. The neighbouring Hindu princes 
became his vassals. Trade and agriculture flourished; scattered 
conquests were united under one powerful government, and the 
wealth of the state was increased beyond precedent.*^ 

During the rest of the fourteenth century, when Miijahid 
(1375-1378), Daud (1378), Mjilnnud Sliiih (1378-1397), Ghiyas- 
1 i-din (1397), and Shams-ud-din (1307) ruled at Kulbarga, and 
Harihar 11. (1370-1401) ruhid at \'ijayanagar, tlioiigii with occasional 
, ars in which sometimes as in 1375 the Jl.diiuarn king and some¬ 
times as in 1378 the Vijayanagar king was victorious, tlio peace 
of the district generally remained undisturbed. In 1390 the 
groat Durga Devi famine began. It lasted ior twelve years and 
most of the country is said to have been desertcul. In 1398 
the Doab, that is the country between the Krishna and the 
Tungbhadra, was again the sc'at of a war between the Bahmaui and 
the Vijayanagar kings in which the Vijayanagar king was worsted. 
In 1400 war once more broke* outi Dev Ibiya (1401 -1 1-51) of 
Vijayanagar, excited by stories of her beauty, stuit a force to carry 
off from Mudgal, then within Bahmani limits, a beautiful girl 
of the goldsmith caste. In revenge for this insult Firoz 8h4h 
Bahmani (1397-1422) invested Vijayanagar and reduced Dev Raya 
to such straits that he was forced to conclude a humiliating peace, 
ceding Bankdpur in Dharwar and giving his daughter in marriage 
to Firoz Shdh Bahmani.^ In 1417 the fortune of war changed. 
Dev Raya completely defeated Firoz 8h4h, who with great difficulty 
escaped from the hold of battle. The IInidus made a general 
massacre of the Musalmuns, piled their heads into a platform on 
the field of battle, and, pursuing Firoz Shiih into his own country, 
aid it waste with lire and sword.'* In 1122 Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
1422-1435) crossed the Tungbhadra on the south bank of which 
Dev Rdya was camped. 8oiiit; marauding Mnsalimins surprised Dev 
R^ya while asleep near a sugarcane? fi(*l<I, and Dev Raya almost naked 
took refuge in the cauc. The soldiers found him, and, supposing him 
to be a husbandman, made him carry a bundle of canes for them and 
then let him go. Ho afterwards rejoined hisarray, but considering the 
surprise a bad omen fled to Vijayanagar. Ahmad Shah unopposed 
overran the country, and, contrary to the old agreement, destroyed 
temples and colleges and put men women and children to death. 
Whenever the number of the slain reached twenty thousand, he 
halted three days and made a feast, 'i'hc Hindus rendered desperate 
watched every opportunity for killing Ahmad Shah. Once in a 
hunt Ahmad Shdh rode ahead of his escort and was surprised by 
a large body of the enemy, chased into a cattle-fold, and with a 
few attendants had to defend the place against fearful odds. He 
was nearly overpowered when his armour-bearer came to his 
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’ Briggs* Ferishta, II 311-319 ; Architreture of Bij^pur, 4 ; Scott’s Deccan, I. 24-31. 
“ Ar^Itecture of BijApur, 4. •* Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 384 - 388. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, 11. 390 - 391. 
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rescue at the head of a body of troops. After his escape Ahmad 
Shdh continued to press on almost unopposed. Vijayanagar was 
besieged and the people reduced to such distress that Dev Raya was 
forced to come to terins.^ In 1423 and 1424 a failure of rain caused 
much loss and suffering.® In 1420 Ahmad Shah Bahmani (1422-1435) 
moved his capital from Kulbarga sixty miles north-east to Bedar 
In 1435 Muhammad Khan the brother of the new king AllA-ud-din 
(1435-1457) after ravaging the Vijayanagar country claimed one- 
half of the Bahmani territories from his brother, and, with the aid of 
the Vijayanagar army, seized on Bijjipur and other places. Muham¬ 
mad’s success did not last long as he was shortly after routed by Alld- 
ud-din wdio regained possession of Bijapur.*^ In 1444 Dev Kaya of 
Vijayanagar, having strengthened his army by enlisting Mmsalmans 
and practising his liindu iroops in archery, entered tlie Bahmani 
territories and pluiidor(‘d the country as far as Bijilpur, laying it waste 
with fire and sword. To repel this attack Alla-nd-din and Khan 
Zaimln the g(jvernor of Bijapur marelu'd \\ ith an army of 50,000 horse 
and 00,000 foot and a considerable tram of artillery. I’hreo actions 
were fought in two months, and, in the end, Dev Riiya asked for 
terms which wort; granted on his agre(‘ing to become tributary to 
the Bah muni king. Alla-ud-din was a good rulcT. Courts of justice 
were opened m (‘very district, city and village police wore established 
on a liberal footing, and censors of morals were appointed who 
foi uado gambliug'jiiid prevenU'd the sale and use of s])irituous drinks. 
If any jiersoii, whatever his rank, after advi(;(‘ and moderate correc¬ 
tion, was (jonvictod of drinking spirits, molten lead was ordered to be 
poured down his throat. Idle ami \ agraut devotees and beggars were 
put to hard work as scavengers till they were either reclaimed or 
driven from the country. 'J’he king was averse from bloodshed and 
was a devout Musalmaii. He would not.speak eithi^r Avith Nazaranef) 
that is (Jliristians or with Bralimaiis, and considered both classeu 
unfit to hold (jftiee.'* 3 

111 1455 Mahmud Khwaja Gawan of the royal family of I’ersia? 
visited Bedar as a trader and so charmed Alld,-iid-din by liis*^ 
learning that Alla-iid-diii raised him to tlie lank of a noble. On 
AHa-ud-din’s death, through the intrigues of a divine named llabibn 
Ulla, an attempt was made to place liis youngest son Hasan KliAiftn 
on the throne. The attempt faih^d and the eldest son Humayun 
Shah was crowned king (1457-1 ‘Ibl). Habib Ulla and prince Hasan^ 
were thrown into prison, and the prince was blinded.® Shortly after 
(1460), during H uinayun’s absence in TeJiiigmna, seven of Habib 
trila’s disciples formed a plot for tlic release of their teacher. 
They applied to one Yusuf, a 'J\jrk slave of the late king, a man noted 
for his piety and honesty, and a friend and staunch disciple of 
Habib Ulla. He bribed some of the guards and door-keepers of the 
palace, and a plot was formed, limited to twelve horse and fifty foot, 
who at all hazards pledged themselves to release Habib Ulla. One 


* Briggs’ Fenshta, TI. 400-404. * Briggs’ Ferishta, II 405. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 422 -42.3. * Briggs’ Ferislita, II. 434-435. 

® Briggs Ferishta, II. 4.52-453. 
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evening Yusuf and his friends wont to the women’s quarters where 
Habib Ulla and prince Hasan were confined, put some of the 
guards to death, and sot free about seven hundred prisoners 
among whom were Habib Ulla and prmco Hasan. The head police 
oflSoer of the city marched with the city guards against the 
conspirators, and, in the confusion which followed, Habib Ulla and 
prince Hasan hid themselves in a barbers house, where they 
,3b^od their beards and dressed as beggars Prince Hasan 
/was however recognized and was joined by the discf)ntentod from 
! all quarters. In a few days he raised an army of 'm)() 0 horse and 
WOO foot and with those he captured several places. When he 
heard of his brother's rebellion Hmn^un Shah returned to his 
capital, leaving behind him in Telingana Mahmud Cxaw^n, whom he 
had lately appointed to the government of Hijapur with the title of 
Malik-ul-Tujdr that is Princci of Merchants. The king's first act was 
to put the city guards to death with severe torture*, for their negli¬ 
gence. The head of the police was confined in an iron cage where he 
Aed after being made to cat a part of his own body every day. An 
army of 8000 horse and foot was sent against the prince, who at first 
was successful. Hasan's success so enraged niiinayun that he seized 
the women and children of the officers of his army and threatened to 
jput them to death if the army suQered a second defeat. In a secjond 
'engagement prince Hasan was defeated and fled with a few friends 
towards Vijayauagar. Arriving with about 800 horse near the mud 
irt of Bijdpur, Siraj Khan Jnnaidi the commandant of the Tort invited 
he prince to enter, and promised to make over to him the fort and its 
ependencies. The prince with Habib Ulla and Yusuf Turk entered 
he fort and were received withap])areiit r(‘spoci. At nightfall Sir4j 
j[h4n surrounded the fort, and, in the scuffle which followed, Habib 
^lla was killed. Next day the prince, Yusuf Turk, and bis other 
jipporters were seized and sent under a strong escort to Bedur. The 
Vince was thrown before a tiger who tore him to pieces. Yusuf 
fad his comrades were behcad(»d, and their women ill-used. About 
I pven thousand persons, directly or indiroctly connected with the 
! 'ebellion, suffered death under torture.^ 

In 1470, during the reign of Muhammad Shah 11. (1403-1182), 
I ,Aahmnd Gdwaii, now prime minister, led an army into the Konkan 
tad caused a grievous loss to Vi jayauagar by the capture of the island 
lad port of Goa. 3^he victory was celebrated at Bedar with much 
tojoicing, and Mahmud Gawan was treated with marked respect. 

L ^hush Kadam,a nobleman,who had distinguished himself in the cam- 
I mign was appointed governor of the newly conquered country with the 
Jtle of Kishwar Khdn.*^ Two years later (1472) the fall of Goa was 
pllowed by the capture of Bclgauin which up till then had belonged 
fo Vijayanagar. While returning from Bolgaum Muhammad Shdh 
halted at Bijtlpur, and was so charmed by its situation that he 
fvould have passed some months there had 1472 and 1473 not 
both been years of famine. In 1471) the repeated reverses and 
gilures of the Vijayanagar kings Mallikdrjun (1451-1465) and 
{Virupdlksha (1465-1479) led to the establishment of a new 


' Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 458-463. 
• 877-51 


® Briggs' Ferishta, II. 484-485. 
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dynasty at Vijayanagar under Narsimh (1479-1487), who, accord¬ 
ing to one account, was the slave of the last king Yimp^ksha, 
according to a second account was a chief of Tolingana, and according 
to a third account was of Tulav or South Kdnara origin. In 
1478 the Bahinani minister Mahmud Gaw4n introduced several 
fiscal and military reforms. The estates of vassals or proprietors 
were registered and assessed; the assessments of village lands, 
townships, and comities were recorded; a simple system of 
collecting the revenue which would at once check the collections 
and at the same time protect the landholders from extortion was 
introduced ; and the boundaries of village lands were laid out and 
fixed. These changes are said to have greatly improved the 
state of the people. The number of provinces of the kingdom was 
raised from four to eight-, tlic province of Bijapur with many 
districts along the Bhima. together with Mudgal and Rdichur, 
being assigned to the minister. Instead oF governors of provinces 
being allowed to ap]>oint their own soldiers to garrison the forts 
within their jurisdiction, royal troops were sent direct and paid 
from the royal treasuries. U’ho pay of the army, from the common 
soldiers to the commander, was IIxcmI at liberal rates.l These 
reforms excited the jealousy of the officers and nobles of the com fc 
and the result was a conspiracy against tho ministor. He was 
falsely accused <.»f treason, and mu lor Mnliaiinnad Shah’s order 
was executed in 1 181.^ Bijapur the estate or of the lato 

minister was conferred on Yusuf Adi 1 Xhau the future founder of 
the Adil Shahi kings of Bijapur, and ho was appointed tarafddr 
or provincial governor of BiJajmr. Ilic death of Mahmud Gflwan 
was a grievous blow to Bahmani power, as ho alone was able to 
control tho rivalries a,nd disalTection of tho ambitious nobles of 
the court- TJio kingdom was torn by the rivalries and intrigues 
of two great parties, the Deccauis, chiefly naturalised foreigners 
under tho leadership of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and tho Foreigners, includ¬ 
ing Turks Arabs Persians Afghans and Moghals, under the leadership 
of Yusuf Adil Khan. These factious led to the division of tho 
Bahmani kingdom among five iudepoudont states, the Adil Shdhi 
under Yusuf Adil Khan at Bijapur (1489-1G8G), the Nizam Shdhi 


^ Briggs’ Ferishba, II. 502-504; Colonel Meadows Tjiylor in Architecture of BijA- 
pur 10. 

* According to PcrishtJi Kliw.ija (thvjln, wliowas connooted with the family of 
the Slij'di <»f Persia, alarmed by the intrigues and jealousies of the Persian court, 
left his native land, ira\ellcd a?' .i iiieichant through many countries, and formed tlio 
acquaintance of tho learned men ot each, Paitly for trade and partly to visit tho 
learned men of the Deccan, Khwaja (jiiwiln landed in 14.^)r) at D.ibhol in B-atndgiri 
and travelled to liedat, AllA-nd-din Ihiliinani (14155-14.^7) was charmed by hia 
learning and information and raised him to the rank of a iiolde. Under Alld-ud>dixPa 
successors he received title after title until lie became tlie lirst man in the state. Ho 
was a strict Sunni, very learned and hbcral, an accomplished writer, and a profound 
scholar. He left a library of three thousand volumes. In his habits he was simple 
and frugal. Even in his best days he slept on a bare mat, and the only cooking pots 
in his kitchen were common eartlien pipkins. His daily household charges wore 
never above 4«r. (Ils. 2). On his death no treasures and no private effects were 
found. What he gained during his life over and above his bare support, ho gave in 
charity. Briggs’Ferishta, II, 510-512 ; Scott’s Deccan, 1, 172-175; Architecture of 
Bijtlpur, 11. 
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under Malik Ahmad Bhairi at Ahmadnagar (1490-1630), the 
Kutb Shdhi under Sultan Kuth-ul-mulk at Golkonda (1512-1687), 
and the Berid Shflhi under Kasim Berid at Bedar (1492-1609).' 
Thougfh kings, nominally supreme, continued to rule as late as 1526, 
the supremacy ol the Bahmanis may be said to have ceased from 
1489, when Yusuf Adil Khan throw off his allegiance and established 
himself as an independent rul(T at Bijapur. 

According to Colonel Meadows Taylor, except llumayun Shah 
(1457-1461) the Jiahinani kings 'u'otectod their poo])lo and 
governed them justly and w(‘ll. Among the Dcucan IJindus all 
elements of social union and local government were j)ivser\ ed and 
str mgthoned by the Mus;ilnians, who, without inierferiiig w'ith or 
remodelling local institutions and horedilary oftieos, turned them 
to their own use. JVrsian and Arabic education w^as extended b 3 ^ 
village schools atta(died to nioscjues and (uidowx‘d with lands. 
This tended to the spread of the literature and faith of the 
rulers, and the elYects of this education ctin still bo traced 
throughout the Babmani doiniiiioiis. A large foreign conimorco 
centred in Bi'dar, the ea])itul of the Deccan, wdiich was visited by 
merchants and ti’uvellers IVuiu all countries. The Bahmani kings 
made few public works. 'riiero wixo no water w'orjes, no roads or 
bridges, and no public inns or posts. Their ,ii,mef wtirks were 
huge castles which aft (a* 500 years are as perfi‘et as when they 
wore built. I’liese forts have* gla.cis and eoiinters(airps, covered 
ways, traverses. Hanking hasfions with curtains ami iiitermediatii 
towers, liroad wot and dry ditches, and in all jilain fortresses a 
fausso-bra^x or rainpart-iuonnd with bastions and towers in 
addition to ilie main rampart. No torcible conversion of masses 
of Hindus seems to have taken j)hic(». A constani; stream of 
foreigners poured in from Persia, Arabia, Tartary, Afghan is tiiu, 
and Abyssinia,. Thesis foreigners, who served chiefly as soldiers, 
married Hindus and created the new Muhammadan population of 
the Deccan.“ 

Yusuf Adil Shah, the founder of the Bijapur kingdom, was a 
younger son of Aglia Miiriid or Ainureih Suitaii of Coiistantiuoplo 
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(.lolkoiula kings : 
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Name. 

Dale 

X.UIIC 

I>ate. 

Naim- 

1 fatu 

Yuan! 

1189 ISIO 

Ahin.ul 1. 


Suit til Kuh .. 

1012-l.MO 

Jain'ul 

IjlO- I&.J4 

hiirli.iii 

I.MH-l.V.d 

.I.aiiihhid 

1.54.1 -15.50 

Mallti 

iri:n 

illfSlIIl 


Ihrahiiii . . 

1.5.50- 1.581 


ir»;i4-ir.r.7 

Miiita/..! 1 


Muhauiiii.id . 

1.5S1 - Irtll 

Ah I. 

I'.'.r-rso 

Mir.iii Uiisain . 

1&‘<8 

Abdullah 

1011-]«72 

Ihruliiiii 11. 

l-i8()-l(j20 

iMllUll 


Abu llasaii 

1(.72 -1087 

MiLhmud 

102ri- 

niitli.hi II. 

1090-1591 



Ah H. 

!(>.%-1(572 

Ibrahim 

1.594 



Shikandar 

1072-1080 

Ahmad 11 

l,5!r» 





Bahadur 

1.595 





Murtaza II. .. 

1000-10»l 




2 Architecture of Bijapur, 12-13* 
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and later on sent ^liis nurse; t»c _ 

daughter Dilshiul Agha, to reniail^'^wiffi In'in, and they seem to have 
never afterwards (quitted him. Some careless words of the nurse made 
known the secret of Yusuf's birth, and tliey were forced to bribe the 
Turkish governor heavily before they were allowed to leave Sava. 
They fled to Kum-Isj)liahan and from that lo Shiraz. Here Yusuf, 
warned in a dream, set out for India and in 14G1 reached the 
port of Dril,hol in Katiuigiri. He was then about seventeen, 
haudsoiiio, of ^easing luanners, and well educated. A Persian 
n.ier{;nant who had -come to Dabhol for trade invited him to 
^lOconijiaiiy him to Hedar, then the capital of the Bahmani kingdom. 
Here Ynsuf was sold, uoiniiially it maybe supposed, to tho minister 
Mahmud (iawau, who appointed him to the Koyal Bodyguard, He 
rose rapidly in iuvour, and, being expert in tbo use of arms and in 
the management of troops, ho was a])poiuted to the command of the 
guard, and soon after became Master of tho Horse. Yusuf, who 
seems not to have cart'd for court employ, had himself transferred 
to the province of Benir which was governod by Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Turk, where, as conirnaiider of five hundred horse, he frequently 
distinguished himself and gained tho title of Add Khan. Mahmud 
Gdwan appointed him go\ ernor of Dauhitabad, and on Mahmud's 
death he was trausferrt'd to Bija])iir. In 1482, on the accession of 
Mahmud Sliiih 11. (1482 - 1518), Adil Khan visited Bedar. This visit 
seems to have been as much a denioiistratioTi of strength as a 
compliment; all the foreign troops looked to him as their leader and 
encamped with his troojis outside of the city, llio management of 
the kingdom wuis then with Niziim-ul-Miilk Bhairi who had been the 
principal instigator of the murder of Mttlimud Gawdn. This man, 
seeing that Yusuf would be a formidable obstacle to his ambitious 
designs, endeavoured to clfect his destruction, together with that of 
all his troops in and around Bedar. The plot failed. Though nomi¬ 
nally rccoucilcid, Y usiif was satisfied that he had nothing to expect 
from tho king. He returned to Bijtlpur and never revisited the 
capital. Ho governed his province as a half-independent chief. 


* Prom Sava in Persia, where Yusuf was brought up, Yusuf himself, and after lam 
all the Adil Shdhi kings, were kuovi n to the Portuguese by the name of Sabayo. 
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till, in 1489, he threw off the last remnant of allegiance and 
assumed the signs of royalty. He possessed himself of the country 
from the Bhima to Bijapur, fixed on Bijapur as his capital, and 
began a fort, now known as the Arkilla, on the site of the old village 
of Bichkanhali.^ 

Immediately on his revolt, Yusuf Khan was attacked by Kasim 
Berid, the Bahmani minister, who induced the Vi jayanagar king 
Narsimh II. (1487-1508) to join in the war. By skilful movements 
Yusuf defeated this combination. In 1 ‘^>8 he was again attacked 
by Vijayanagar, the army according to Forishta being commanded 
by I'imrdj, the regent-minister, and the Baja liimself acccuiipanyjT^g 
it. Yusuf fell on tho army with his cavalry, which seem to 
have been his only troops. He was repulsed but rtmewed the attack 
with such vigour that the Vijayanagar army fled and the Itaja 
himself was so severely wounded that he died on his way to tho 
capital.® The results of this victory were most important; an 
immense amount of booty, in elepbants horses and gold, was 
captured, and Yusuf was firmly established on his throne. /Shortly 
after, Yusuf had the honour of reeidving his former inast(T, Mahmud 
Shah Bahmani, in Ids capital, and of showing him tlie new citadel 
and tho palaces which were iieaily finished. A marriage between 
Bibi Mussiti Yusufs daughter and Mahmud's son Ahmad Sh^h 
was arranged, and the betrotliid was pcrrorined with great pomp at 
Kulbarga. In tho same .year O HhS), whem the Jhdimani country 
was formally distributed among Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur, Ahmad 
Nizdm Khdn of Ahrnadiiagar, and Kfisiiii Bend of Bedar, Goa and 
tho neighbouring disricts fell to Yusuf and a Bijapur otiiccr was 
appointed to Goa.^ 

During his reign of twenty-one years, with varying results, the 
king was always embroiled in (piarrols with the Bahmani minister 
Kasim Borid, and with the king of Ahmadnagar. About 1502 Yusuf 
nearly caused his own downfall by proclaiming tbo public profession 
of the Shia creed in Bijapur.^ His education in Persia, the centreof the 
Shia faith, had given Yusuf a liking for this sect. He was compelled 
for a time to conform to the Sunni doctrines, the established religion 
at the Bahmani court, but seems to have taken the first opportunity 
of publicly professing hiuisidf a Sliia. Tlio occasion was critical. Some 
of his foreign troops were Shias, but the majority, Turks Deccanis 
and Abyssinians, Avere Sunnis, and none of the neighbouring kings 
was likely to look with favour on the establishment of heretical 
doctrines in tho new kingdom. None of these reasons was sufficient 
to deter Yusuf who carried out his plans with his usual judgment. 
The free profession of the Sunni faith was allowed in all his 


^ Close to this fort and on the area now included within tlie city walls were six 
other Hindu villages, Gichau<hali, Cliaiidu-kuri, Kya<lgi, Kyatuiikeri, Korbuthali, 
and Korunkatti, but not a tiace of them remains. Bichkauliali is supposed to have 
Stood on the site of the present Arkilla, and a low circular tower neai* the centre is 
still pointed out as part of this old village. Mr. H. F, Silcock, C. S. 

^ Briggs’ Ferishta, 111. 12. This account seems inaccurate as Vir Narsimh or Nar- 
siinh II. who began his reign in 1487 continued to reign with great power till 1508. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, Ill. 19. * Briggs^ Ferishta, HI. 22. 
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dominions, a toleration which greatly aided him in maintaining his 
power. The Ahinadiiagiir king Ahmad Bhairi (1490-1508), Kutb- 
ul-Mulk of Golkonda, and Amir Borid of Bedar, combined agsiinst him 
on religious grounds and invaded the kingdom. Yusuf, finding ho 
could not meet the allies in a general eugagemout, entrusted the 
defence; of ihc capital to his general Kainal Khan, marched north, 
and endeavoured to creak; a divei-.si(^n by ravaging the country and 
cutting off the Rnp})li(‘s of 1 he iiivatling armies. lie also tried to 
obtain aid from Imad-nl-Mulk, king of Berar; but that monarch 
advistul him if he wished to save Ins kingdom to recall his edict in 
favour of the Sliia faith. Yusuf recallc‘d his edict, and Irnad-ul- 
IVIulk sncc(H‘ih‘d in detacdiiug Ahmad Bhairi and KnLb-ul-Mulk 
from the leagiu'. The only member of tlic* allifinee now in arms 
against Yusuf was Amir Berid of Bedar, but ou the approach of 
Yusurs trf)ops be iletl, l(;aviiig to Yusuf his camp and all his elTects. 
Thus ended A\liat is calhsl in t lie Jhwiii'Phe Holy War of the 
Faithful Brelhi*(;n.‘ Th(‘object for which this war was undertaken 
was not gainetl. On Ins return to his capital, Yusuf re-established 
the ])ubli(' ])rof(‘ssi«>u of 1 he Shin, faith, and from that date till his 
death in loiO no attempt was luadt; to ilistui*)) his ndigion. 

In loOJ the Italian t.ra\(‘ller Va-rthema deseribiA Bijilpnr as a 
walled city voiy lu'autiful and very I’leli with s]>leudid houses. 
TIu' king, who wa-- ]h)\verful, rich, and liberal, lived in great pride 
find jioni]). IJis jiahici' had iiiany chambers, iorly-foiir of which had 
to 1)0 crossed ])t‘foi-(‘ r(‘aehinglhe king’s chamber. A groat number 
of his servants wore on tin* insteps of tiu'ii- ^hoes rubies, diamonds, 
and other jc'wels. About a league iruin the city was a mountain 
guarded and walled from whii'h diamonds were dug. The people, 
who were generally of a tawny colour, were Muliammadaus, whoso 
dress consisted of robes or very beautiful silk shirts, and they wore 
shoes or boots with breeches alter the fashion of sailors. When the 
ladies went abroad their faces were cov^ered. The king was always at 
war with the king of Narsinga, Unit is wdtli Narsimh king of Yijaya- 
iiagar. The Bj |a])ur army consisted of 2o,0(K) men, horse and foot, 
the greater juirt of them white lonsgiiei's. The king owned 
many v^essels and w^as agn‘at enemy of the Christians. ^JHio island 
of (loa,, which belonged to Bijapnr, every year jiaid the Bijapur king 
ten tlioiisand golden ducats called by tluan Thoso 2 >ftr(iais 

were snudler than the seraphiiu of Cairo, but thicker, and had 
two devils stamned on one side of them anil certain letters on the 
other.'** 'Phe fortress of Goa w'as near the soa. It was walled 
after the European mannei*, and was commanded by a captain 
called Savain who was a ^Idmelnko and at the head of four hundred 


^ Briggs’ Fenshtsi, III, 28. 

2 Tins lemark tliu city walls, wliioh were not Imilt till l.'iOS, and the account 

of the diamond lull near the city, scciii to show that Vartliciua described Bijdpur from 
liearsay. 

* Partial or partfao or perfah or hnn or pagoda is a Southern India coin which in 
rare cases hears on one snle tho double figure oi Slav and I’i'irvati and on the obvense 
a legend showing it to li.ivc been struck by a female sovereign whose title was Shri 
Kadiishiv, Most at the coins beai the figures of Shiv ami J’drvati on one side and 
a pyramidal temple ou the other, lienee its name of Pagoda, Badger’s Vartlieina, li9 
note 1. 
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Mamelukes.' With these Mamelukes like his master he waged 
a great war with the king of Narsinga. Whenever ho could get 
them ho engaged the services of white men paying each £5 55. 
to £7 (15 - 20 Pardaw) a month. Before entering a recruit among 
the bravos he tested his strength by exchanging blows with him 
each putting on a leather tunic. If the now coiner proved strong 
he was entered in tho list of able-bodied men, if weak ho was given 
work other than fighting.- 

In 1498^ under Vasco da Csnna, the Poi’tiigueso appeared on tho 
Kanara coast. While their ships wore at anchor at Anjidiv off 
Kdrwar, Sabayo, that is Yusuf Add Shah of Bi] a pur or rather YusuPs 
governor of Goa, ordonid a Miisalnuln dew, who w%as at the head of 
his navy, to take some boats, sin prise tho strangers, and bring them 
prisoners to Goa. The at I empt failed. The Port uguese seized and 
flogged tho Jew, destroyc'd the (ioa boat^^, and taking the Jew to 
Portugal baptised him iindiT the n.ame of Gasper da Gama.'^ Tho 
Portuguese strengthoiK'd then* ludd on the Kanara c(»ust by an alliance 
with tho Vijayanagar king Narsiinh IT. (14S7'ir»08) and his sou 
Krishna Raya (15()8-lo:j4). In 150(> Sabaia, that is Yusnf Adil Shah, 
Bcntafleetof sixty sail agfiinst Anjidiv under a renegade named Antonio 
Fernando who had taken the JMiisalmaii name of Abdulla. The 
Portuguese bravely defended their fort and Abdulla had to withdraw. 
In 1509 Afonso Dalhoquercjue was appointed Poi'tiigiiese viceroy. 
In tho latter part of the year, or early in 1510, he formed an 
offensive and defensive league with Krishua Raya against Bijapur. 
As Goa was poorly dijfi'ndiul, the garrison in aiTiMirs, and the people 
discontented, Dalboquerquc iiinrched towards Goa, and, on the 1st 
of March 1510, took Pan jini, and two days aflcaavards the town and 
fort surrendered without a struggle. Two months later (May) 
a Bijapur army^ under Kamal Khau’ entered the Goa territory, 
and, after a siege of twcuty-r>no days, Da-lboijiieiajuo was forced to 
withdraw to his shij)s. The Portugnese spent tho four rainy 
months (eTunc-November) in making ])repa rat ions and, by the 
25th of November, Dalbecjnenpie unaided, ns Krishna Raya of 
Vijayanagar liad ])laiined to sc'izo Goa for himself, drove tho Bijapur 
troops out of tho city and island of Goii.^ 

Before tho Portuguese conqiu'sl of Goa in 1510, according to the 
Portuguese traveller Duane Barbosa who was minutely acqiiaintod 
with the west coast of India betw(*en 1500 and 1514, tho {Sabaym 
Dclcani, that is Yusuf Adil 8hah of Bijapur, was very fond of Goa 
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^ A'arthcma probably imsans (icoi’^M.in and Eiiropc.in Christians who had turned 
Musdlmdns. ^ l>adgn s V.irthenm, 115 - llS, 

* Vasco da Gama’s Throe Voyages, 244, 210, 253. 

^According to Faria y Souza (Kori’s V%>> .iges, VI. 133) one detachment of the 
Bijdpur army was commanded by the mother and women of the liuApur king, who 
maintained their troops out of the gains cd' 4000 prostitutes who followe<l the army. 

‘‘According to Faria y Souza (Kerr’s Voyages, VI, 132) Yusuf Adil Shdh died 
before the capture of Goa by Dalboqucrquc on the 1st of March 1510; according 
to Ferishta (Briggs, 111. 30) ho died some months later, after the recapture of Goa in 
May. 

” Details of the Portuguese conquest of Goa arc given in the K4uara Statistical 
Account. Bombay Gazetteer, XV, Part II. 108-110, 
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and at one time thought of making Goa his head-quarters. Under 
him it was a great place of trade with many Moors, white men, and 
rich merchants, and many great Gontile merchants. To its good port 
flocked ships from Mecca, Aden, Ormuz, Cambay, and the Malabdr 
country. Sabaym Delcani lived much in Goa and kept there his 
captain and men-at-arms, and without his leave no one went out or 
in by land or by sea. The town was large with goodly buildings 
and handsome streets and a fine fortress. There were many 
mosques and many Hindu temples. After the defeat of the Egyptian 
fleet at Din in South Kathiawar in 1509 Sabaym called all the 
runaway Rumis, that is Turks and Mamelukes, to him and treated 
them with great honour.^ With their help he hoped to defeat the 
I*ortugueso, Much money was gathered, great ships and handsome 
European-like galleys and brigantines were built, and much 
artillery of brass and iron was forged. When the preparations 
were well advanced they set out and took all native craft that plied 
under a Portuguese pass.- Yusuf’s kingdom of Decani had many 
great cities, and many towns inhabited by Moors and Gentiles. It 
was a country very well cultivated and abundantly supplied wirh 
provisions and had an extensive commerce, which produced much 
revenue lo the Moor king Mahamuza, that is Mahmud Shah 
Hahmani II. (1482-1518) the nominal overlord of Yusuf Adil Shah. 
Ho lived very luxuriously and wdth much pleasure, in a great city 
inland called Mavider that is Ahinadabad Bedar. This king held 
the whole of his kingdom divided among Moorish lords, to each 
of whom he had assigned cities, towns, and villages. These 
lords governed and ruled, so that the king did not give any orders 
in his kingdom, nor did he meddle, except in giving himself a 
pleasant life and aTuusement. All these lords did obeisance to him 
and brought him the revenue with which they had to come into his 
presence. If any one of them revolted or disobeyed, the others 
went against him and destroyed him, or reduced him again to 
obedience to the king. Those lords frequentlv had wars and 
differences among one another and it happens that some took 
villagiJS from others. But afterwards the king made peace and 
administered justice between thorn. Each one had many horsemen, 
very good archers with the Turkish bow, white people of good 
figures. Their dress was of cotton stuff, and they wore caps on 
their heads, ^’hoy gave large pay to the soldiers : they spoke Arabic 
Persian and the Decani language, which was the natural language 
of the country. These Moorish lords took tents of cotton into the 
field, in which they dwelt when they went on a journey or to war. 
They rode a small saddle, and fought tied to their horses. They 
carried in their hands very long light lances with four-sided iron 
points, very strong, and about two feet (throe palms) in length. 
They wore tunics quilted with cotton called Imideif, and some wore 
tunics of mail, and had their horses caparisoned. Some carried iron 


1 Rumi, properly an inhabitant of Anatolia in Asia Minor, in this case is MAmeluke 
rather than Turk. Thero were Europeans in the Egyptian fleet at Din as the Portu¬ 
guese found books in Latin, Italian, and Portuguese. Faria y Souza in Kerr's Voyages, 
VI. 119. ^ Stanley’s l^rbosa, 74-77. 
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maces and battlo-axos, two swords and a buckler, and a Turkish bow 
supplied with many arrows, so that each man carried offensive 
weapons for two. Many of these took tbeir wives with them to the 
wars; they made uso of pack oxen^ on which they carried their 
chattels when they travelled. They were frequently at war with the 
king of Narsiiiga, so that they were at peace but for a short time. 
The Gentiles of this kingdom of Decani were black, well made, and 
brave. Most of them fought on foot and some on hoi*st»back. Tho 
Gentile foot soldiers carried sword? and shield', and bows and 
arrows, and wore very good archers. 'J’hcir bow^^ wi-rc long after tho 
fashion of Knglish bows. They went naked from tlie waisi upwards 
ard wore small c.'ips on tlien* lu^'ids. 'J’liey ate all meat exeept cow. 
They were id()ln.tors and wlien they di«‘d llK‘ir bodies weie burnt, and 
of their own free will thedr wives burned th(‘mselve& with their 
dead husbaudsd 

III 1510 Yusuf Adil Shah died of dropsy and was buried at Oogo 
in the province of Shorrqmr in the Ts'izam’s terriioiy about forty 
miles east of Hijapnr. Among tho s(>voreigns of the I)i‘cean, Yusuf 
Adil Slnah, whetlier foi* slatesmaiishij) or aecomplishments, holds 
a high, probably the highest, place. His character and his adminis¬ 
tration have no iraee of the cruelty, bigotry, anil licentiousness 
which marked some of the Ihihmani kings. Even the proclamation 
of his devotion to the Sliia faith, which might have stirred 
fanatical excitement and bloodshed, was so teuiperate and wise as 
to cause no permanent nncasinos.', or loss of ])owi*r. Ho was the 
founder of a dynasty which of all Dec-can dynasties, except the 
Kutb Shdhis of Golkonda, has loft ilie intblt'^t memorials of its 
greatness. He was tlio patron of art and literature in the highest 
degree then known in India. To his subjects of all creeds find 
classes he was just and merciful, and it isprolmble that his marriage 
to a Hindu lady, the daughter of a Marat ha clneft.iin, his only wife, 
may have given him mc)re sympathy with his Hindu subjects than 
was at all common at tliat tiiui\“ 

Yusuf seems to have dcvi'Iopod the revenue reforms introduced in 
147S by Mahmud Gavvaii. He also seems to have revived those reforms 
of Mahmud Gawiln’s which the revolution of 1489 had prevented from 
being carried out. Under Yusufs government, though perhaps less 
regularly than afterwards under the Moghals, tho coiiiitry was 
parcelled into districts or fiarkdrs. Each di.striet was distributed 
among sub-divisions which were generally known by the Persian 
nomes par (j ana jear If aij samatjmalinl, and /uWv/.and sometimes by tho 
Hindu names prdut and drfth. Tho revenue was generally farmed 
sometimes by the village. Where it was not farmed the revenue was 
collected by Hindu officers. Over the revenue farmers and collectors 
was an agent or ami! who collected tho revenue, inmiaged the police, 
and settled civil suits. Civil suits relating to land were generally 
referred to juries or panchayals. In cases of hereditary property 


^ Stanley’s Barbosa, 77-78. 

® Colonel Meadows Taylor in Arehiteeture of BijApur, 20. 
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to wliicli government was a party tlio Bijapur jury consisted of 
fifteen men of whom two-thirds were MusalinAns and one-third 
were Hindus. 0\er each group of agents or avhilddi's wsi.fi a chief 
collector or 'inolcdmddr, from the Arabic inoqualta the seat of customs. 
The office of chief colh'ctor in theory was he ld for a sliort term of 
years ; in pi*actice the child collector was allowed to hold his post 
for a long ])eriod and sometimes to pass it< to Ins son. Over the chief 
collector there was geneially a provincial governor or Deeds 

and formal writings were made out in the governor’s name, but he did 
not always lire in the district and he never took part in its revenue 
management.^ M’hough i.he chief }>owei* in the country was 
Muhammadan large numbers ol Hindus Avere em]»loyed in the service 
of the state. The garrisons of hill forts were generally Hindus, 
Maratlnis, Riuuoshis, and Bedjirs, fortified towns and a few hill forts 
of special strimgth Ix'ing reserved for Musalmiin commandants or 
Icilirdnrs. Parts of the ])lam eoiintry, with tlic‘ tide of estateholder or 
jdfjirdor and of luu'editarv head or dvsinn nI It, wc'ro entrusted to loyal 
Hindus, chiehy Hrahmaiis, Lmgayats, and Marjltlnis. The tenure of 
these estate*^ wa,s gcaKTally milifarv, the value* nf the grant being in 
propoilioii to the number of troops whu'li tlu‘holder maintained. 
JS'unihcrs of Hindus were einjiloyiMl in the Bi];ipiir armies. Family 
feuds (»r ]) 0 J'soiial hare, and in honle" villages iiroha-hly a respect for 
tlu' ehaiiet's of war, otron led members of the same family to seek 
service 111 rival Mnsaliii.an states. Hindus of distingiiislied service 
wore rewarded with the Hindu titles of iVe//.’, and 

Ynsnf Adil Shah was suecei'ded by his son Ismail Adil Shah 
(lolO- loot ) a hov of five. Haring* the yoai>g king’s minority the 
minister Kainal Khan was ap]))){)inted regent. One of his first acts 
was to restore the public ]>rofe.ssioii ol the Sunni faith, by which he 
gained the attachment of the Dcccani portion ol the army, as Avell as 
the approval and ivspcct of the neighbouring kings. This religious 
change was mainly made with a view to his own advancement. 
Teinpil'd by the success which had folloured liis master Yusuf in 
his revolt against Mahmud Shah Bahmani, and seeing how the 
efforts of the Bend family of Ibnlar had ahso sueeiMnled, Kanidl Khan 
planned to depose the young king :ind seat himself on the Bijapur 
throne. To this end he opened secret iiegotitalioiis with Amir 
Bend of Bod*ar, wlio had designs on the Ahmaduagar kingdom, 
where fiurluiii Kizam (1508-lood) Avas also ainiuor, and an offensive 
and defensive alliance w;is formed between tlieni. ^J'ho foreigners 
in the Bijapur army were likely to jirove a serious obstacle to Kamal 
Khan's ambitious designs. Ho contrived greatly to increase the 
Deccan element by enk'rtaiuing a number of the local Mardtha 
horse, and dismissing all forihgiiers except dOO who formed the 
king's bodyguard. Ho fixed on the dOlh of May 1511 as the lucky 
day for deposing Ismail Had the project been carried out on that 
day it would have succeeded. It was delayed on the advice of the 
astrologers, who AA^arnod the minister that some dangerous days for 
him were at hand, Kamal Khan confined himself to his palace, and 
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strengthened his guards, giving out that he was ill. This delay 
gave the queen-mother, Bubuji Khanam, the chance of attempting to 
free her son. Her spies had told her of the plot and she adroitly 
turned Kamal Klian’s seclusion to his own destruction. Yusuf Turk, 
the king^s foster-fathcT, was chosen as the agent for the minister's 
destruction and gladly took the part assigned to him. Under pre¬ 
tence of gaining the minister's leave to visit Mecca, Y^usuf was allowed 
into the palace. Ajipruaching, according to custom, with great 
humility, ho made his obeisance and utterc-l several battering 
specclics which jiloased Kanial Kiiaii, who called j.iiii nea,rer and 
stretched out his liaiid to give liini liek l teal. Yusuf piitt’iig his 
hands under thii cloth that eov(*re(l lus slioulders jKl\anci‘d as if to 
receive the loaf. The niiiii''ii‘r stretched out Lis hand to put the 
leaf on the cloth, when Vusuf with tli(‘quickness of lightning draw¬ 
ing a dagger In d beneath Ilv‘ cloth, stubbed Kaiiial Khan in the 
breast with all liis for(;o, so tlnd- lie I(11 and died with a loud groan. 
Yusuf Turk was cut to piece'- b}* the attendants.^ dhough a rumour 
of what had hap]Hnied spread through thi‘ city and caused consnh'i*- 
ablo alarm to Kanial Kban's adherents, 1 small was not yet safe. To 
allay the excitement, Kanial Klniu's iindher and lus brother Safdar 
Jang gave out that the minister w'Us w ounded not dead. To sujqiort 
this story the body was set on pillows in a window ()\ ('rlooking- the 
palace court as if to receive the salutation of the people, dalciug 
advantage of the anger caused by the atteuiptiul assassination, and 
knowing tlifit every momentdelay h('l])ed the royal party to com¬ 
plete their arrangemimts 1 »• debmcis Safdar fln-ng liiiiTied with a 
body of armed imm to the egadtd and attju'ked the ])alaee. Dilsliad 
Agha, Yusuf Adil iSliali’^ foslor-sistcr, onconraged tJie palace-guard. 
In sjiite of tlunr ptubbiu’ii rcsistaiici', the a.^saihiid.^, who were 
numerous and well armed with muskets, would have earrie*! all 
before them had not th(‘ garrison been sl'‘enrllH‘ned by a numbin'of 
the loyal forcjign soldiiu’s who climbed into the ])alaco by ropes thrown 
over the walls. 'Jdie pal.iei* gati'S werii forceil ojien and the rebels 
headed by Safdar Jang rnsh<*d into the eoui-tyard. They ivero met 
by a discharge of tire-arms from the terraci* of the palace, and 
Safdar Jang was wounded in the eye. lie t.uuk rer.igo under a wall 
on the top c which the king, a child of six, was standing. Seeing 
his enemy the child rolletl over upon him a heavy stone Avhich foil 
on his head and killed linn on the spot. 'Plic insurgents fled to 
seek Kama! Khiiu, and "ailing him dead ilispei"^(‘d. 'Plie royal 
troops rallied round (ho young king and the ci* y was ipiii'kly cleared 
of the disaffected. Among the most prominent men on the king's 
side in this outbreak was Klnisru 'I’lirk, who, in reward fiu’ his 
services received the estate of Belganm and the title of Asad Kiuin. 
Probably owing to the advi of Asad Khan the ymnig king’s 
reign began with great snece-,s. One of his first nioasuri's ivas, in 
1513, to restore the Shii- faith which had been forbidden by the 
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regent Kama! Khiin. In 1514 the kings of Ahmadnagar, Berar, 
and Golkonda loaguod against him. The confederate array, accom¬ 
panied by tLo Bahraani king Mahnind Slidh II. (1482-1518) and 
his son Ahraad at the h(‘ad of 25,000 cavalry, marched towards 
Bijapiir, laying waste the coniitry as they came. Ismail made no 
attempt to meet this invasion in the tiold. When the attacking 
foi’ce had readied Allapnr, a suburb of Biiapur a])out a mile and a 
half from the ('asieni gate of the city, he led against them in person 
Lis own 12,000 foreign cavalry and gained a decisive victory. The 
Bahmaiii army fled, leaving Af.alirnnd Shsih J3ahmani and his son 
Ahmtid in the victor’s hands, who treated the royal captives with 
the gi’oatest courtesy. ^Fhis battle was iollowod by the marriage of 
Ism^iPs sister Mussiti with Ahmad the son of the Bahraani king to 
wliom slie liad been liotrothed, and their marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp at Knlbarga. Jii ir>It> TsmaiKs rank and indepen¬ 
dence were aekuowli‘dged by the king of JVrsia wlio sent an 
ambassador to liis eunrt.‘ In the same year (1510) Krishna RdvA 
of Vljayanagar (1508- (‘xteiided Ins enmpiests as far north as 

the Krishna and possc'ssed himself of the llaidiiir Doah. To retake 
the Ralehnr Doab, while iimler the infliiemv of wine, Jsrmiil, at the 
head of 2000 men, attenijited to cross the Krishna, without due 
prceanlions, in the face ol the hostile force. The result was a 
ruinous (h'fea.t, the king him.s(‘ll narmwly (‘scaping and the army 
having to rc'tiirn to Jhjapur. This \ietory enabled Krishna Raya 
and Ins sueec'ssors for s(‘veral y(‘ars to ke(‘p Badfimi and probably 
othcT parts of Staith Ihjajuir. 

Ill 1521 Tsinairs sister Arariani was mana'ed to Bnrhiln Nizam 
of Alnnadiiagar (I5()8- Joooj, As ImiihiI fiiih'd to k(‘e]) his promise 
c»f eeding tin' foi(. of Sliolapiir and its li\(‘ and a half districts as his 
sist(‘r’s marriage portion, Burlnin ^sizilin, aided by Iniad Shah of 
Berar ami Amir Jlerid regent of Jh'dar, marched with forty 
thousand men to besi(‘ge Slmhlpnr and to oeeiipy the live and a 
half distiiet^. Ismail f*])])ose(l them with ten thousand foreign troops 
and tliree thousand archers. 'I'lie archers won' surprised by a body 
of ilieallii'd army, were dt'feaU'd, and ilisperseil. But, ralljdng at a 
flistance, tiny a])proaehed tbe eonftMlorate camp and wore allowed 
to pass. M’h(*y seized the advantage', attacked the confederates, 
and, after a dreadful slaughter, ('Hected their retreat. Isimtil 
adxaiieed next morning against the allii's, who were not recovered 
From their ])anic, and ^^hose lini' was lorinod in tln^ utmost disorder 
and confusion. The allies inadt* but little resistance; their camp 
was taken, and vast riches fell to the victors.’^ In 1528 Asad Khan, 
the Bipipur general, au’ain defeated fhirlnin Nizam and Amir Berid 
who had attacki’d tlu' Ihjajnir country. In 1520 Asad Khan entered 
the Amir BoridV camp at niglit and carried off the regent on the 
bod where he lay in a drunken slei'p. Bcdar was captured and 
Amir Berid bi'came jiractically the* vassal of the Bijapiir king. 
Shortly after Isimiil, .aided by J mad Shah of Berar recovered the 
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forts of Raichur and Mudgal from Krislina Raya of Vijayanagar, 
but was prevented from passing further by an invasion of Rurhjui 
Nizdm and Amir Eerid from the north. In 1533 Burlian Ni/am was 
again defeated and with difficulty escaped. Much plunder fell into 
the hands of Ismail and his superiority was established throughout 
the Deccan. This battle was known as the Foreign Eoys* Victory 
because it was in great measure won by a corps of sons of foreigners 
and Rajputs.^ A Kanaroso insciipin^n dated 1 r>:)8-34 (S. 1455) at 
E.4nshallkari^ throe miles south-east of IMdami, sliows that 
during this time Eadami and probably ouier p-arts oi South Eijapur 
continued to belong to Vija 3 ^anagar.' lii l.'io-t Ismail di(‘d and was 
buried at Gogenear bis fatlu'v. According to a, wnter of that time 
quoted b^" Ferishla Isimiil Add Shah was pist, priuh id, and jiatient, 
and so abundantly magnauinious that he gav^e rewards without too 
minutely inquiring into the state of Jiis tr(‘asiiTy In his extreme 
generosity ho often pardoned pnldie criminals, and never w^ould listen 
to slander. He was iiev(‘r fiassumab* and was ahvaws sensible and 
acute. He was an a.de])t in painting, varnishing, arrow-making and 
embroidering saddle-cloths. In music and ])oetrv he excelled 
most of his age. Ho was fond of the company of ]>oets and learned 
men numbers of whom were miniiliceutly support(‘d at his court. 
Ho dearly loved repartee and no king of tlic‘ Deee.in wiis his ecpial 
in humour. He seldom used the Deccan tongue, and \\as fondi^r of 
Turkish and I’ersian manners iniisic and language, tliaii of those 
of the Deccan. This was owing to the education 1 k‘ had reci'ived 
from his aunt JDilshad Agha, who, by his fallun-'s desire, kojit him 
as much as possible from the compaiiN oi Deccauis, so that he had 
little relish for their society.** 

Shortly before Isiuairs death the popular feding w'as in favour 
of the younger son JbriUiiiii, but. Asad Khan at Isinairs eainebt 
request plac.ed his eld(*st son IMallu on the throne. ^la.llu Adil Shah 
proved a disgrace to his dynasty, lli^ plunged into most filthy 
debaucheries and disgusted all the great nobles t)f the court. His 
grandmother Eubuji Kliaiiam, seeing that his rule would ruin the 
kingdom, advised that he should be deposed After a nagii of six 
months he was dethroned and blinded, and his brother w’as raised to 
the throne under the title of Ibialiiiii Add Sh.lh. 

Ibrahim Adil Shall I. (1531 - 1557) was the first Eijiipur king 
who followed the Sunni faith."* The change of religion wa,s accom- 
pauled by a complete military change. 'J’lie late king Ismail, w'aviied 
by the rebellion of Ka.iiial Klnln, had greatly iiicn‘asod the foreign 
element in the army, but, as those foreigners were Shias, inider 
IbrAhim they were obJigial to give way to tlio Deccan and 
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Abyssinian oleraont which was Snnni. As Ibrahim had a liking for 
the natives of the Deccan, Marathi took the place of Persian as the 
language of accounts and finance, and many Brahmans and other 
Hindus rose to (iininence in the royal service. Maratha soldiers 
wero also engaged. lie entertained 3000 Deccan cavalry, and, 
inst('ad of the liahmani system of self-horsed cavaliers or fihiloddrs, 
ojilistod men of low position wlio were supplied with state horses 
and were culled hanjirh} hi loli^ at Yijayanagar, on the death 
of Krishna Raya, or more jiruJnihly of Achyuta Tidya, oiio lintn 
Tbija usurped tlie throne and ruled hi the nanio of Saddahiv Raya 
the iMwfiil king whom he ki'jit in confinement. According to 
Ferishla Ibnilmii Add Slnih had so inncdi inllnencc in Yijayanagar 
that f lic Vijayiuiairar king paid a, heavy tributii and acknowledged tho 
sipiremacy oiibjajnir. UOiis seems doubtful as inscriptions in South 
Bijjipur show that the Vij-ivariagar kings had not lost their hold on 
this part of ilie country. Of tlircui of Sadashiv Raya’s inscriptions 
two are at Jhidami and one at Tulaehkod about five miles south-east 
of Bddarni. Oi the two Badami inscriptions one dated 1513-44 
(S I'tOo) records the conslrnction of a ba.stion, and the other, 
dated lol-T-bS (S. 1 ItJlb, records a grant to a guild of barbers. 
Ti^ie 4\)hu‘hko.l inscription, dated 15 I j. 15 1 lt)()), records tho grant 

of tin* vill.ig'* ot the Danaka.-'irivnr on the liank of tho Malprabha 
or Malajiali.in toi* the inaiiitenanec* of a to nj)le.“ 

About tills lime (154J) wiiih' Ibrahim’^ distrust of his minister 
Asad IChaii, who Avas a stanneli Shia,, htul driven In'm to his 
estate of llelganm, Bnrhan Nizam of Ahm.adnngar and Amir Berid 
enU'vcd nio Bii.apm* eonntry fismi tlie ihtIIi. Tlie; *^ 01 * 1 ; joined 
bv Asad Khan from Belgaum to save lus estiite fi*um lu ' ravaged. 
The iirmn‘s marched to Iblapur, spn'adiiig* fire and ; diter as 
far as tin capit<il. Tbrah.m Adil Shah, thinking him enable 
to oppos(5 the invaders, fled to Kidbargii. Asad Kh after 
explaining that bo was loyal to his king ami had joined the iii ^ers 
under eom]mlsion, indm*ed Tinad Sliah of Berar to help liis ra. n*. 
To prevent the Berar a»’ ny from joining Tbnihiin, Biirluin JN 
and Amir Berid rais(*d tlie siege of Ibjajmi, ravaged the siibui 
and moved towards Kulbarga, Avhere tiny w(*re comjiletely dcfeatei. 
This and the death of Amir Berid induced Burhan Niziiin to suo 
for peace which was granted. In 1543 Bijajmr Avas attacked on 
ihrei‘sides, by Burlian Nizam on the north, by Jamshid Kutb Shah 
on the e*'.-!, and by Ham Itaja, on the soiilh. Burhan Nizdm and 
Ram Raja Averc bought .'IT by conci‘ssions, and Asad Khiin, the 
Bijapur general, (cntred Ins eflorts against Ckdkomla. Jamshid 
Kutb Sluili Avas con‘]»]etely deleated and so AvouiideiJ that his faco 
was disfigured for hi(‘. After reducing ( 7 -olkoiida, Ibrahim turned 
Lis arms against Burlian Nizam, wlio, roused to action by Ram 
Raja of Yijayanagar, had advanced as far as Urclian on the left 
bank of the Jlliinia about fifteen miles cast of Indi. After passing 


^ Brigf's’ Ferishta, III. 70 ; Grant DulTs Mar^ltluis, 34 and note, 
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the three wet months on the right bank of the river Ibrdhim 
crossed the Bhima and dofeatc(l Burliari Kizarn with immense 
loss, including 250 elephants and 170 pieces of cannon, with 
ammunition and camp etpiipage. In this action Ibiahim fought 
with great valour killing tln^oe aritagoni.sts in single c-onibat with 
his own hand.^ After this success Ibrahim became cruel, suspicious, 
and hated. Taking advaniage of the gemcrai disatrcction Burluin 
Nizam regained his loss(‘S, defeated Ihrfildui in several ene’ngoments, 
and once more threatened tti destroy Ir* < power. A eoiispiniey was 
sot on foot for deposing Ibndiiui and placing his b»other Abdulla 
on the throne. ^J'he plct was discovered and Abdulla had to fly to 
(toh, where the Portugnoso Cum iiiitl(‘(l gri‘at luivuc uii the Bijapur 
territories, wasting with tin^ and sword the town^ lu tweeii (ioa and 
Bilnkot ill Ratmigiri.^ Abdulla’s flight to Goa roused the king’s 
suspicions against Asad Khan, wiio Jiad lu retire t(y Bolgaiim. 
In spite of the treatment he lia<l ri'c^ ivcd al Jlirahnu’s hands, 
Asad Khan rejected Abdulla's olVer^, who avjis advancing, 
supported by the Portugnns(‘ and by llnrhan Nizam. Uiirinin Nizam, 
instead of ailvancing to l»i]{ipur riMuaiued at Belo'aimi in 1lH‘hopo 
of securing that fort. But Asad Klum c(*ntiiiue(l stauneli to the 
king, others of the ]c‘a,ding nobles follow (*d his t‘\am])le, a largo force 
gathered to Ibrahim's .aid, and Alxlulla and tlie Pnriuguose w'ere 
forced to retire. Peelinu* (liailli approaeliiiig Asad Khan asked 
Ibrahim to visit him in Belgaiiui. Ibnihiiu sfai tiai t<j visit him, but 
before ho reached Bidnaum A^ad Kliaii wais dead Abdulla 

fled to Goa and was killed iu 15.*) I. 

In 1551 an allianeo w'as made liotwceu Burluin Nizam of Ahmad- 
nagar .and the king of Vijayaiiagar; and liostilitu's w^ro bi'guu 
against the Bijapur king and Ids ally Ali Bend of Bedar. KaJyaii 
ill the Bedar state w'as besieged by the Ahuiadnagar troops, 
and Ibrahim marched to relieve it. At first ho mot with some 
success, but he was surprised by a sudden attack and had to fly 
for his life. Next year ^1552) he lost Sludapur, Miulgal, and 
Raichur, the two last jilaees falling into the hands of theii* former 
possessors, the Vija^muagar kings. On the disath of Burh;ln Niz;iin 
in 1553, his sueeessur Jliisain (1553-I5ti5) luadi* pe.ioe with 
Ibrahim, but Ibrahim, iu tlie ho ])0 of recovering Sholapur, 
espoused the cause of Husain’s brotlu'r and rival xVh, and also 
concluded a treaty with Vijayanagar. Ibrahim truste«I much to the 
aid from Seif-ain-ul-Midk, the oommander-in-chief of the late king 
of Ahmadnagar who luul entered his servicix A battle ensued 
near Sholapur, which would have been won by Bij.’ipur had Ibnilum 
supported Seif-ain-nl-MuIk. Ibrahim fancied himself betrayed, 
and fled from the field, and tvhen Seif-ain-ul-Alulk joined him at 
Bijdpur treated him with such discourtesy that 8eif-ain-ul-Mulk 
retired to the cast of Batfira. Hero, making himself master of the 
tract watered by the Mdn, and of Valva, Miraj, and other districts, 
he became so powerful that he defeated first a royal force and 
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afterwards an tarmy commanded by the h pursued Ismd.il to 
13ijapur, and would probably have taken the but for the arrival 
of the brother of the kinff of Vijayanagar h a strong force. 
In 1557 Ibraliim Adil .Shah died. His deat was tho result of 
intemperate habits. During his last illness r, ^ of his medical 
attendants were beheaded or trodden to death b^ ^phants. 

Ibrdhim was succeeded by his son Ali Adil Shdh .557- 1580). At 
tlie time of Ibrahim's dealh his two sons, both of w i had incurred 
their fallnu-'s displeasure by IIkmi* devotion to the ia faith, wero 
in conliiiement, the elder Ali in the 1‘ort of Miraj, and tho second 
TaniMsp in JkOgnum. AVlien Jln-aiiim's life was dospuirod of, 
Muhammad Kisliwar Khan, the son of Asad Khan a man of influence, 
moved towards Miraj, to secure the sLuaa'ssion to prince Ali. To 
eommemorato his accession the king ordered a town to bo built' 
about three miles nortli-w(‘st of jbjapur and called it Sluiluipiir,^ and, 
at the sametniH', rewardL‘dKi.-^hwar Kliaii l)y making liim commandor- 
iu-eliief. Ali's great d(‘sire was to recover Sholajmr from tho Ahmad- 
nagar king. AVith this obji'ct In; send an embassy to Aliinadnagar, 
and, at the same time, di'sj)atdu‘(l Kisliwar Khan to Vijayanagar to 
negot late a.n allia,uce with Jkim Ibaia (uidiassy to Vijayanagar was 
more successful than that to Ahmadnagar. So close did the allianco 
between Ibjapur a.iid Vijayanagar b(‘come, that when All paid a 
visit lo Jhliii Jki ja, Ins wile adopted him as Ikt sou. Jn 1558 the two 
kings iin a.ded Alima.dna,gar with complete success. Husain Nizilm 
vSluih (155.*!-jr>(>5) after a time manage il to buy oft* the Bijapur 
king, but,immediately afterwards, relying on the aid of Ibriilnm (1550- 
1581) tho king ol Go]kondareru‘we<l liostiJitios. The result was that he 
was again attacked by the Bijajiur and Vb jayanagar forces, which were 
joined by the Golkonda. king, who throw over his ally, and the town 
of Ahmadnagar was besieged by the confederate army. Various 
causes, mie of the chief lieiiig the disgust of tho Musalmans at the 
overbearing conduct (»f K.im Jbija, ended in the siege lieing raised 
and llam IbAja, returned to his doimuions wdiich lie had considtirably 
increased at the cost of his allies. iieea,j>tured Jh'igalkot and probably 
was eomph'temaster of the eonntry south of the Krishna. Ali Adil 
Shah was so disgu.sted witli the conduct of Itam Kaja's army that two 
years later (15(i0) he formed a. close alliance with tho king of 
Ahmadnagar for the overthniw of Riim l*aja, and this alliance was 
cemented by tho marriage of Ab Adil Shah with Chand Bibi, the 
tlanghter of Husain Nizam Shah of Aliinadnagar. I’ho king of 
Golkonda. and Bedar akso jonu‘d flu* confodoraey and every effort 
was made to render tlie expedition a success. Tho power of 
Vijayanagar had made rapid strides during the few preceding years 
and menaced the existence of the neighbouring Musalman kingdoms. 
Several districts had been wrested from Bijapur, and tho kingdom 
of Golkonda had also sufTorod severely from the encroachments of 
tho powerful Uam Kiija. It was not difficult for tho allied powers 
to find grounds of (puirrel and to give colour for a final breach. 
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Ali Adil SMli demanded the restitution of Bagalkot and tlie Raichur 
Dodl). 11 is demand mot with an insolent refusal, and the Jiijapiir 
ambassador was driven from Vijayaiiagar. The four kings set out 
on their expedition against llarn Raja and marched to Talikoti, a 
largo village about forl y miles oa.st. of Rijapin*. 'J’hey ap])ear to 
liavo made Talikoti tlu'ir h(5ad-cpuirtors, and Iroin this circiimstanco 
ih(’ decisive battle which was aftcrwanls fought is known as the battle 
of Tiilikoti, though it was fouglit, on the right bank of tlui Ivrishna 
some thirty miles south of that villag' Ham Kaj.i was not slow 
to meet his cnoinies and prove(l himself no mean opp<ni(uif All tlie 
resources of his state wcaa’gathered Ibra linal slrnggle between the 
Hindu and the Mnsa.lm:in ruh'rs of the T)(‘ecan The \’i|ayaii!igar 
army is said to have incliMhal 100,000 foot, iMbOOO horse, 2()00 
clephanis, and 1000 guns; ^\liile All Adil Shah had an army of 
of 80,000, with over 700 t'h^phants, and his colleagues were ]U'oba])ly 
not much behind him iu slreui’tli. Allowing lor exaggei*a,lion 
between 150,000 and 200,000 (loops must have been (‘iigag(‘d in the 
battle of Talikoii (.January 25tli, 1505). Hindu ann\, under the 

command of Jbani Jhija. in ])erson, was encam])ed oii^e nglil. orsouih 
bank of the Krishna, commanding tlie ford by ^\]iich tin* allies were 
expected to cross. On arriving at the fo»-d (he allies bunid their 
passage stopped, as tlu' Hindu priii(*e had raised po^^eJ•^ul ba,t((‘i*ios 
which swept the crossing. A eonncil of war was lu'ld, and it was 
resolved 1.0 attempt to entice 1 Ik* llmdii army fnuii ils ]iosition by 
manoonvring along the h'ft bank as if to cross by tin' Hliiiiiiir ford, 
ton miles higher up. Aecordingly tlu* iMusalman army ivas put in 
motion and marched h'l'-un'ly up the left bank for tliret* days in tlic 
direction of Diiaiinr. 'J’liis devi(*e succeeded M’lu* Jliiidu army 
abandoned its d(deneos, iiiarclu'd ]mrallel with the allie<l army on the 
opposite bank, and is even said to lia-ve entrcnelied dsi ll at. Dliannr 
as it had pivvionsly done at liigidgi. When the Muhaniinudans 
had succeeded iu wit.lulrawing then* opponents from the ford, they 
doubled back by night, and, next morniiig cmssetl the river in 
safety, and took their ]iosit.ion in the originally ehoseii liiu* of battle. 
The whole army marched in three divisions to attack the Hindus iu 
their now encampment, 'fhoy w(*re unit by vast lliglits of ivu'kets, 
and charges from the wings of the Jlindnarmy so sjnrited that 
tliey speedily’* thrijw t.l^^ ^\ings of the allies into disorder. 'flie 
centre commanded by Ilnsain Ni/.niii Shah of Ahinadiiagar k(*pt 
unbroken, and, pushing forward, was soon enga.g(;d with the Hindu 
centre commanded by Kaui Ihija in ])erson. 'fhe Hindus gradually 
gave way and Ka,m Jhija, ont('r(*d Ins state-btter and ordered his 
servants to carry him ojf the field. When the niou liad gone some 
distance they set down the litter and fled. Ihim H.ija moiintt'd a 
horse and tried to escape-, but- he \vas surronndod, made prisoner, 
and brought before IJusaiii Nizam Shall. The king ordered his 
head to bo cut off. The orden* was at onee cfirried out, and his 
head set on a long spear that it might be seen by all. Seeing 
their leader slain the Hindus fled on all sides mc'reilesbly pursued by 
the Muhammadans. The victors gaiiujd an cnormons booty and 
followed ’their success by invading Vijayaiiagar. The capital was 
taken and given over to plunder, and few buildings escaped 
n 877—53 
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the general devastation. Ram Rajahs head was carried to Ahmad** 
nagar and for many 3^ears was shown as a trophy on the day 
of the battle. An imitation head in stone was cut at Bijapur 
and set in the w.all near the main gateway of the Arkilla at the 
opf'uing of a sewer,^ whore some of tho present inhabitants 
of IJjjapnr rein(*inber having seen it. In 182.5 when Bh«i.u Sdheb, 
R.'tja of SfH/n-a, visHed the city, he ordered this stone head to be 
ivmovod and tlii’own info the la j Bavdi, where it probably still lies, 
'riiongli nominal riders <*ontimied till 1.587 the battle of Tdlikoti 
was a deathblow fo Vijayanagar. L’rom that date its history as 
an independent kingdom et‘ased. Jealousy befwceii Bijapur and 
Ahmadmigar for some years ]iieventcd tho division of tho Vijaya¬ 
nagar country, beyond the recovery of the jiarts of Bijapur which 
Ram K?1ja had lately usurped. In soon after tho battle of 

Talikoti, Husain Nizam (1.5.5;j-15(>r>) died and was succeeded by 
JVJiirtaza (15()“>-158S) a minor. T.iking advantage of Miiriaza^s 
minority, in /lie hope ()f gaining a further slmro of Vijayanagar, 
All Add Shall in 1.5fi7 espoused the cause of Ram Raja’s son Tim 
Raj against Venkatadri Ram Raja’s brother. Venkatddri appealed 
to tlu^ jisdonsy n| Ahmad nagar and ])rociir('d an invasion of Bijapur 
territory from that (juarter. Kishwar Klian was sent to oppose the 
Ahniadnagar army hut he -was dideutial and shiin.*-^ 

In lo7f) Bijapur, Alima.dnagar, the Zamorin of Kalikat, and tho 
king of Acliin in Sumatra, h'agiied togi'fher to drive tho Portuguese 
out of the easf. Jt was arranged that tho four powers should at 
the same time attack the Portuguese possessions in India and 
iSumatra. Tho burden of tlie fighting was to fall to Bijapur and 
to Ahniadnagar, Ali Add Shah was to lake Goa, and Murtaza 
Nizam Shcih (15t>.5 -1.588) was to take Ghoul in Kolaba. Under 
All Add SJuili and liis general Nori Khan the Bijdpur army is 
said to luiNe numbered U)0,()()0 fighting men, of whom 35,000 
Averi; horse, Avilli 21-10 war elephants, and 350 pieces of cannon 
most of winch were of extraordinary size. Besides these prepara¬ 
tions some barks were taken upon mules to bo launclied in the 
river to aid tho invadi*rs in ])assiijg- to the island of Goa. With 
this vast army Ali Add Shah marched towards Goa about tho 
end of Decondier. (In tho night dui’ing wdiieli they passed to the 
low’ country so manj" fires woj-e lit on tho hill sid(*s that multitudes 
of tlie troops could be clcarl^^ seen from tho island of Goa. The 
army ap]iearod near Goa and occupied several posts. So confident 
was Ali of success, that, before his arrival, ho had parcelled out the 
different offices at Goa among liis nobles, and had allotted among 
them c(*rtain I\»rtugncso ladies of noted beauty. To oppose this j 
overwhelming force not more than seven hundred Kuropeau j 
soldiers were available, a number which was raised to 1000 by they 
enlistment of 300 friars and priests. A number of boats indiffer*] 
ently manned and I'lpiifiped completed tho slender defence. Still? 
under their Vicero}^ Dom Luis do Ataide the I Portuguese not only! 


^ Sydeuhani’a Account ol Bijdpur, 4(i(>, ami Bii’il’a Bijdpur, Bom. Ad, Soc. Jour, 
I. 376. ''Bngg’a bWialita, HI. 133! 
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defended the city but several times crossed to the mainland, 
destroyed a half finished bridpfe, and took many prisoners. During* 
March and April (1571) the Goa garrison was reinforced by several 
squadrons of fighting men. With these they attacked the enemy, 
ruining their works, burning villages, and killing numbers of men. 
In spite of his reverses the confidence that he must in the end 
prevail did not desert Ali who caused gardens to be laid out near 
his camp. About the middle of April a, %ht lasted for four 
days (Itfth to IGth) between 5000 Bijaper troops under one Sulaiman 
Aga and 2000 Portuguese under the Viceroy. Ti c contest ended 
in a victory to the Portuguese. The siege dnigg(‘d on lill August 
when Ali retired. ilis loss is estmiat(‘d at 12,000 men, 300 
elephants, 4000 horses, and 0000 draught bullocks, partly by the 
sword and partly by the weather. Clieul was deh'iuled ag;iinst 
the Ahmadnagar army with not less lieroism and suc( oss and 
the power of the Portuguese w\as greatly si rengthened. Though 
their league against the Portuguese ]>rovcd a failure it led lo ;i 
more friendly feeling between Ibpipnr ami Ahmadnagar.^ In 
1573 it was arranged that Ahmadnagar should conquer east and 
Bijapur should conquer south/ Hijripur captured Adoui near Bc‘lai*i 
and Bankapur in Dharwar and its suprinnaey is said to liavu been 
acknowledged along tlie west coast from Goa to Ihirkalur in South 
Kdnara.® After overrunning mneh country south of llie ^ruiigbhadni 
the Bijapur king turned his arms against \'enkatadri of Vi jayanagar, 
and blockaded his capital. The city was on the jku'ijI of falling 
when Venkatadri managed to gain over llundiiitaimna JS'aik, the cliief 
of the hdrglrs or Marat ha cavalry, whom, by large bribes, luMnduced 
to desert the Bijapur king ami liarass les cami). So suecJessful was 
this device that Ali Add SluUi bad to raise the siege and retii*e. 
The treachery of the Maratluls was not forgotten. Shortly after, 
according to Ferishta/ tin' hdr/firft committed e.xcosses in tlioir lands 
near Vijayanagar and a force had to be sent against them. They 
resisted successfully for a year, when artifice succeeded wdiere force 
had failed. The insurgents were asked to court, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the warnings of the more prudent, most of tliem a,cccpt(‘d tlio 
invitation. For sonic time the king treated tlicni with kindness, 
but in the end ho put most of them to d<?ath.''’ In loSO Ali was 
assassinated in a brawl with one of his servants. He was a nninifi- 
cont patron of architecture and many of his buildings at. Hijapur 
remain. According to Ferishtu the diima inosipic, t he Inrgo masonry 
pond near the Shahapnr gate, the city Avail, ami the Avat.i'r-courses 
which formerly earned water through all the streets of llie city Avere 


^ Faria y Sou/a in Koi’!’’s Voyages, N’l. 423-429 ; IMggs’ Ferislita, HI, 521. 

® Briggs’ Feiishta, TTT. 135. 

• liiue’sMysore, T. 235, According t<» (1 rant BufV(Mar.lth.is, 35) the po\\ »'r ol Bi i.ipai 
extended from the ISira to the TungliLadia. The district .\doni and prehably of 
Nandhiiil, south of the Tunghhadra, were in its iiossession. The coast from B.liikot 
to Cape Kamas, with the exception of the Portuguese poasi-ssions, lorined its Avestem 
side; and, on the east, the boundaries of its distiiets, ItJichur, lilgir, Aldlkliet, and 
Be lir divided it Ironi (Jolkoiida ; tlic frontier proiiiioes Akalkofc, Naldiirg, and 
Kalyiin were sometimes held hy Bijitpur and Honietnne.** by (joikoiida. 

■* Briggs’ Ferishta, III, 141. • Boggs’ Feushta, III, 142. 
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made by All’s orders.^ Towards the close of his reij^n ambassadors 
from the Delhi emperor Akbar (155()-1005) visited Bijfl.pur.2 The 
.object of this embassy is not stated. Perhaps in the Moghal court 
plans were already on foot for the eomjnest of the Deccan, per¬ 
haps the oi]il)Jissy w%‘is simply a token of friendly courtesy as Ali’s 
mmiificen(!o and patronage of the arls had drawn to Dijapur learned 
men from Persia, Arabia, and M’lirkoy.^ 

As Ibrahim Add Slulh II. (1580-KiiO) was only nine years old 
at his uncle’s death a regcMicy Ava,s formed whoso lioad was Chand 
IJibi, the widow oi All Add Shah and whose chief minister was 
Kaiiial Kliaii Deccnni The first eight or ten years of Ibrahim’s 
reign w(‘re disturbed by llu' stniggk*s lo]‘])ower of the leading nobles. 
Kamal Kluiu was dideeted in an attcnnpt to usurp the wludo power 
of the state, and, nmler tlu'. orders of Chand Pilii, was executed by 
Kisbwar Kli.in. Kisbwar Khan now became the leading noble, 
and, to reinler his ]>ower more seenre, lu‘ confint'd Chand llibi, un¬ 
der circnm^tances of gr(‘a.r ])(Tsonnl indignity, in tlio fort of Satara. 
’Phe Abyss I mans in the army elTected lu‘r release, and Kish war 
Khan Avas forced to Jly, and shortly alter Avas assassinated at 
GolkoiuLi. in 1582, taking advantage of the eonfnsiun at l>ijd])tir, 
the kings of Abm.ulirigar, (bdUonda, and iiedar laid siege to the 
capital.^ In tin* face of foreign danger the nobles rallied round the 
king, united tluar l<*rees, and obliged th(5 besicyging armies to retire. 
'^I’lie sn])r(‘]JU’ |)OW(‘r A\as now gra-petl by Dilavv.ir Kliau, Avho had 
taken tlu! lending part in ridding the kniLMlom of the invaders. 
One of Ills lii>t measures was ((» restore the Siiuni faith,^ Avhich 
continued to l)e the state ridigioii until tlui neeijssion of Ali Adil 
Shall 11. in 1().5(). For eight years Dilaw a,r Khan ruled the kingdom 
Avitli alulity and siieeess. He eoiicliidi'd a ]>eai‘o Avitli the kings of 
Aliniadnagar and (lolkonda, ami, at llu‘sam(‘ tmu‘(1.58.*)), the young 
Ihraliim Avas marriml to 'Paj S'ili;'uia the sister of tlio king of 
Golkoiida. During this period Jlijapiir seems to liave onjoyod 
great prospc'rity. 'J\vo Hnglish travelleis Pitch and Now'berry 
describe it (15S.‘J) as a Aa*ry large tow n ainl as rn-h as it Avas largo, 
'Pile lK>iises w’ei'e lofty, hamlsoine, and built' of stone. Most of tho 
iiiliabitanls Avere idojaloi’s, and idols were very numerous in tho 
groves about the city, Tlnu'c were uuinbers of elejiluints, and groat 
btore of gold silver and ])r(H*ious stones.** 

Ibnihiin, who wearu'd of the slate of tutelage iiiAvhich ho was kept 
by his powerful minister, escaped in 1 obi, and joined a party opposed 
to DilaAvar Kluin. Dilawar Khan lied to Ahmadiiagar, whore his 
muse was esjioiisi'd by ihirhaii Nizam Shah, and an army to invade 
Jlijiijmi* Avas enlrusted to his leadiu’.diip. ^I’his army was met by 
Ibrahim in person who inducedDilaw'ar Khan to come to liis camp. 


^ Briggs’l^^crihlila, JIT. 1-1.*}. Acctmliug to local accounts the watcr-courscs were, 
built by Sultcin Maluinul (KWG- KwH). Mr. H, F. Silcoct, C. S. i 

^ Briggs’ Fcrishta, III. 143; Klliot and JJowsoii, V. 40*0. \ 

3 Silcock’s Biiapui, 30. 4 Briggs’ Ferislita, III. 152-155. i 

® Briggs’ Ferislita, III 157- 

« Harris’ Voyages and Traxcls. I. 207-280; Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 385 ; Jangigny’s 
Iiidc, 384, 
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and, contrary to liis usual upright and open conduct, ordered him to 
be seized, and sent him as a prisoner to Siltara whore ho soon after 
died. As his power was now established Ibrahim was able to give 
his attention to the spread of liis kingdom. In tho Karuatak and 
Malabdr, war was carried on with varying success for some years, 
and the limits of the kingdom were steadily extended. In 1501* tho 
king^s brother Ismail revolted, and Ihirhaii Nizam, the restless ruler of 
Ahmadnagar, took advantage of ilio confusioM and invaded Bi japur.' 
In the campaign which followed Biirhan died, and his s<m Ibrahim 
Nizam Shah was kilh'd in a liattle Tong hr with the -hja])!!!* troops. 
M'his defeat closed tliu caiiipaigii, and Ibr.Uiiin returned in trium])h 
to Bijfipnr.*'* • 

The troubles which now bobd Ahnia.dnag:ir are interesting in con¬ 
nection with Bijapiiras tlu'y first led to tlui Moglial inlorference'>Mth 
Deccan affairs. On the ileatli oT Ihirliaii Nizam Ahmadnagar was 
divided into two jiarties, one hea,(led by ('hand Bibi who had ret Ired 
to Ahmadnagar some lim(‘ lx fon*, 1 li(‘ other by Mian Manjii, the head 
of the Dcccan p«^rty. Muiii, (les])airing oF success, wrote to rrliice 
MunXd, the son of the Emperor Akbar, who wa'^theu in Ouja.v;U, to 
come to his help. The Mogiials had long been on the watch for an 
opportunity of intorferiug iu I he Oeccan, and Mur.'id was oi*dered liy 
the Emperor to move on Ahmadnagar. He ino\ed, and, on the I4tli 
of DecembiT the M(*glial li*oi»p.s appeared before Ahmadnagar. 

Tho siege was ennoliled liy the h(‘roic eoiidut‘t of (.'hand Ihbi, who, 
clad in armour, superiiit(‘nd(‘d the defence of the fort Several 
inosbongors were sent to lu'r ix'pliew tlu‘ Bijapm* king impl(.>ring aid, 
but no aid was granted till too late. Ar length Briiice Murad, a,ft or 
reducing tho garrison to the greatest iii'sory, o.'havd to raise tlio 
siege if tho Berars were ceded, 'flu* (pu'en, still hoping fur assist¬ 
ance from lier nephew, refnscsl but at length liiiding tlrnt succour 
was still distant, she reluctantly agrei'd. The sieg(^ was raised and 
the Moglial aruiy proceedcsl to take possession of the new territory. 
Ibrahim appeared shortly after at Ahmadnagar; hut was to(> l.il(5 to 
effect anything, and, without iiiliM-fering with the MoghaN,he returned 
to his cajiital. Next year the Ihjapiir troops came in coiila(.*t with 
the Moghals at the IxiItJe of »Soiiepur (January :^()(h, 15!>7), and, 
though Bijapur was defoatial, ilisseiisions in the Moglial ai*my 
prevented them from taking advantage of the victoiy In this 
oattlo Ahmadnagar and (.lolkoiula troops Avere also engagisl as 
the expedition had been nndortakon at the iiistaiici' of (-iiand Bibi. 
All the queen’s efforts to turn aside destruction from Alima,diiagar 
were of no avail. Two years later (l.MM)) she wa^^ again besieged 
by tho Moghals, and, though she made a gallant defence, she was 
forced to capitulate, and was murdered in a tumidt which ensued 
on the surrender.® 
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* Briggd’Ferishta, III. 181. ” Elliot ami Dowson’s History of Imlia, VI. 91. 

’ According to the late Colonel McjkIom's Taylor, I’.SI,, iJic character and deeds 
of no Muhammadan 2 >rij)cess of the Deccan live so lu-igliMy at Jhjai)Ui aiid Alniiadnagar 
as those of ChUiid Hibi. Of all their tales tJie ]>eople love in»ae mure than tho story of 
the queen’s defence of Ahmadnagar. She is one of several mstanccs iu Indian history 
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After his defeat at Soncpur Ibrfthim Adil Shdh took no active 
part in tlie affairs of the Deccan. Alarmed at the growing power 
of the Moghals, who had obtained the Berdrs and were steadily 
spreading in the Dec(;an, ho made overtures to the Emperor Akbar 
and an alliance was concluded in IbOl. It was at the same time 
agreed that Ibrahim^s daughter should be given in marriage to 
Prince Daniyiil, the Emperor's son, the viceroy of the Berte, 
In ICOl the Emperor Akbar sent Mir Jamal-iid-din Husain from 
Agra to Bijapur to receive the Bijapur princess who was betrothed 
to Prince I)aiiiyill. As Jaimil-nd-din was paid between £105,000 
to £140,000 {Piufodls 300,000 to lO0,000) a year by the kings of 
Bijapur and (iolkonda, he did not return till 1004. A second 
envoy Asad Beg was sent with orders to stay at Bijapur only one 
day. He set out, and, at Burlianpur, was entertained by Prince 
Daniya! who gave him rieli prescixts. He then went to Bipipur 
where he was hos])itably treated by the king who could not speak 
Persian, but spoke Marathi lliiei\{ly.^ Asad 15eg describes Bijiipur 
as full of lofty buildings, j)alaces, and i)rivate houses with porticos, 
'rhe situation of the city was airy and healthy. I’liero was a market 
thirty yards wide and four miles long, lii front of each shop was 
a tree and the wlioh' market was beautifully clean and neat. It was 
lilJt'd with goods such as arci not seen or heard of in any other town. 
Innumerable shops of cloth-sellers, j(‘wello]’s, armourers, wine-sellers, 
bakers, fish mongers, and cooks, n ere .all s])lendidly fitted. In the 
jeweller's shoj)s were oiuiaments of all sorts wrought into a variety 
of articles, as daggers, knives, mirrors, necklaces, and birds such as 
parrots, doves, ,*ind ])cacocks, studded with valuable jewels and 
anvanged on shc'lves rising one over the other. By the side of the 
jeweller's was perhaps a b.akt‘r’s Asith all sorts of rare viands armnged 
in the same TininrK'r on taers of shelves. Fiirtlier on was a cloth-shop 
with all kinds of clothes rising in tiers. Next w.'is a perfumer's with 
delicate China vessels, valuable crystal bottles, and costly cups filled 
with choice and rare essenc(‘S arranged on shelves, while in front of 
the shop wen' jars of doubJc’-distilled spirits. Near this perhaps was 
a fruiterer's, filled with all kinds of fruit and sweetmeats, and on the 
other side a wiiu? merchant's shop, and an f'stablishrncnt of singers 
and dancing-girls, beautiful wonicai udorned with jewels and fair- 
faced choristers, all ready fo perform wluitcver might be desired of 
them. In short the whole market w.as tilled with wine and beauty, 
dancing-girls, perfuiiu's, jewels, and ])ahices. In one street thousands 
of people were drinking, dancing, and pleasuring. None quarrelled 
or disputed and this state of enjoyment was perj)etual. Perhaps no 
place in the world could jwesent a more wonderI'ul spectficlo to the 
eye of the tra^ellc^.‘^ Alter receiving rich presents for himself and 


of a lady of rank, at a crisis of extreme danger, showing great political wisdom, 
and the highest fortitude and self-n;U.iucc, A jiortrait of her at Bij.ipur, a^iparently 
painted by a Tersian artist, a woik of art and probably a tine likeness, shows 
her ill profile very fair, vitli l>Iuc or grey eyes, a thin aqnilmc nose and other 
refined features, a resolute woiu.iuly air, and a light graceful figure. Architcctuin 
of I{ij.qnir, ;16. 

^ Elliot and Dowson, VI, 152. - Elliot and Bowson, VI. 163 *164. 
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for the Emperor, Asad Bog sot out with the bride, and the celebrated 
historian Muhammad Kilsim Hindu Shah, surnamcd Ferishta.^ 
Among the presents from Bijfipur to the Emperor were rare jewels 
and choice elephants. One of the elephants was in the habit of 
drinking two mans of wine daily, and, as wine was dillieult to procure 
on the way, Asad Beg supplied it to the olo])hant out of some chests 
of costly Portuguese wine which he had bought at Bijilpur as a present 
to theEinporor. When the yjarty reached the soutli bank of theBhinia 
the princess,who objected to the inaiTiagc, declined to go further. In 
the night a great storm arose, iho tents were blown down, the Bijiipur 
escort were scattered, and the princi'ss ran away. In tiie morning 
Mil-Jamal-ud-din brought her and Iier guardian hac k in groat shame. 
Asad Beg continued the march with the princess and hi ought her 
to Ahmadnagar where the party werci received hy prince Diiniyal.^ 
Asad Bog then went to Agra, where, from a 'supply of toliacco taken 
by him from Bijiipur, the practice of smoking was introduced.-^ 

About 1602 Ibrahim resolved to remove the sent of government 
from Bijdpnr to a suburb about three miles Avest of the eity. He 
set about building palaces and gardens for Ids residence and 
his court, and called the new capital Kavraspur.^ AVhen all 
arrangements were nearly comjiloto, the king, who was much 
under the iufluciKJe of Hinduism, was warned hy some Hindu 
astrologers that the removal of the siiat of government would be 
fatal to the kingdom. He obeycul the warning and kept liis court 
at Bijapur, but as he had ccnnpletcd the new palaces at Navraspur 
he spent most of his time there. After the murder of Chand 
Bibi and the sack of Ahmadnagar (lOOo) the Kizam Sluihi 
kingdom was saved from p(‘rishiug by the military and '^ivil genius 
of Malik Anibar the head ul‘ the Abyssinian party at Ahmadnagar. 
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^ Mulianimad Rdbiin Hiiulu Sbi'ili, Huiiianifd Fciifehta, mus l>oni at Astralxul on 
the borders of ilie Caspian Sea, according to one ae* ount in loot), and according to 
another in 1670. His fathei (Jhnlain Ali, a learned man, AKsited Ahmadnagar during 
the reign of Murtaza NizAiii Shah (l.UJo-loS8) and was ap]»ointed IVisian teacher 
to prince Miran ITuHaiii. GliulAm AH died soon aftei, and his son Fenshta was 
patronised by Murtaza, and, though young, became tlie king’s eounseJlor .md A^aa 
captain of the guard in 15SS, aa hen Muita/:i a\ as deposed. After AI iran Husain s murder 
ib 1588 Ferishta went to Hij.ipiii AAdieie he amis receiAcd ]»y the ieg<>nt and nunister 
Dildwar Kh^n by aa'Iioih lie was piesented to king Ibidhim. In lo‘)l? lie aams Avith 
the Bij&pur ami}' during the Ahmadnagar AA'ar, AAas \Aonn<led aiul AA*as .i prisoner, but 
escaped, and returned to liijapur. Ibrahim asked him to A\nte a hisioiy ol the 
Deccan and spared no expense to lielp him to ample materials. Of the fifty-four 
works from which Ferishta drew his infoimatiou Icav remain. He seems to have 
finished the account of the Bijapnr kings in I .MX). In KiOI he escorted the princess 
Sultana from Bijapur to Ahiriatlnagar, \\ as jiresent at her marriage aa ith pi nice D.Unyal 
at Mungi Paithan, and attended her palanquin as lar as Burh^npui in the Central 
Provinces her husband’s capital. In I(i05 on the death of /\kbar Jbrahiiii sent Ferishta 
to condole with .lahAngir and to congratulate him on his UA’eesbioii. He died probably 
in 1611. Briggs’ Ferishta, xxxix.-xIa'i. ; IClliot and Dowsoii, VI. 207-208. 

* Elliot and Dowson, VJ. 153. ^ Elliot and Doaasoii, \ I. 105. 

^ Mr. Bird states (Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, I. 3f>0) that it aaus owing 
to the predictions of the astrologer that Ma\'raspur AAas Imilt and that Bijilpur was 
for some time deserted as a capital. The local account is lUfloi-cnt, and as there are 
no buildings at Navraspur sufficiently large to aecoiniiioclate tlie court, it is piobablc 
that the aecoiint as giAcii in tlie text is the more con-ccl, and that NaA raspur was 
mei Jy used by the monarch as a pleasant retreat. NaA'raspur was laid Avaste in 
1635 on the ajiproach of the Moghal army. 
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He rallied ilio roinnins of the army, sot np as king a member Oi active 
royal family with the title of Murtaza Niz4in SlaCli If., fixed Khi':)ower 
now AuraMgaba-d as the c.apital, and governed in the king's na’adily 
lie not only pi oservod what was left of tlio kingdom but recovoikbar 
some of its lost provinces, a.nd, by ndiiiirablo revenue scttlcmei^ime 
r(‘ston‘d contidenc(i and c.onsideralily increased the revenue to 
Ibrahim Adil SlnUi bnro iMalik Aiubar a personal enmity, and h“^. 
disai»])roved (»f an usnrjnition whieh from so snecessful an exampletl 
imglit bes))oedily followed in bis own eoiirt. In I(>24 Malik Ambarl, 
1 wiee bosii'gi'd Ihjajmr, but as tbe M(»ghals came to Ibrahim's aid,{ 
he was forced to witlidrawd During Ibraliini’s reign the Bijapur? 
kingdom reached its greatest territorial and ])olitical power, ihol 
cajntal was eni*iehed b\ many S])lendid buildings, and became the \ 
resoi't of many h arm^d men. "I'lie king, who w^as well educated and ^ 
fairly Aersed in tlu‘ fiiu‘ arts, is said to have invented a court dialect, 
aiin\'tiu'(i (»[‘ Persian P>rij and Marathi.- In 1020, Ibrahim died 
leaA ing a full treasury, a ilonrisliing ci^Jiintry, and an army whose 
strengih is stated at S0,00t) horsi* and njiwards of 200,OOO foot. 
His ineiiiory is eherishisl as one of the best of tbe Bijiipnr kings.® 
Ibrahmi wHvS succecdisl by ]\Ialnnnd Adil Shall who ruled from 
1020 to Three uivat ]>arties had from the first existed in the 

Bipa])!!!* kingdoMi, tlie Ara])-Pi‘rsian, the Abyssinian, and the 
Docean. (.)! these, the Arnlj-Pi'rsian to which, on many occasions, 
ILo kingdom otted its preservation was nearly or ipiite extinct at 
tJie ficcession of Mahmud Add Slnih; ioridgn ciilistniont had 
not been continued^ and the AToghnI armii^s now absorbed all 
Aral), Persian, aial Afghan adventurers. The ri'iiewal of the 
Abyssinian eh'inent sei'ins also to have been neglected. What 
formed the Abyssinian ])arty’’ weie ]n’ol)ably tin* doseendants of the 
ancient st-ock. All the foreign elements had in jiroccss of time 
increased the strength of the i)e(*can Miisalinans, and at the close of 
IbiAliini’s reign tlicy Avere much the .strongest [larty. The Dt'ccanis 
and Abyssiinans hail their representatives at Aliniadnagar as at 
Bijiipnr; only a.t Ahiiiadnagar the Abyssiiiians headed by Malik 


^ Klliot .'111(1 TioAvson, VJ. 411. 

^ A .s])ociiiicii <il tins lias 1 h’(ii jm’csoivcmI in a ^looin s.aid to have been 

coinposed h\ Ilii.ilinn liiiiiM'll, tlio (»)i”inal inanuscM])t ol uhicli, beariii^^ the king^H 
(Kc.d .iiid :iiip.iu-ntl,> in his liainlwntmu. is slill with an old MuMaliniiii family ill 
Poj.jjnu, tin dcs( fiid.ints (»t the i o> .d s( nhes. 'riio ]»ocin ih w niteii in praise of the 
King’s .unit t'h.iJid JNJi II, F. Silcock, (’ S , tr.mshitos it : 

‘ 1II llif im f»l tilt l/K-O. w li. n Hu Iniqn A/iiri is ll\^( 11, 

‘III lilt )l!ll.U'CS I'l IIU •!. V 111 !«■ I <11 III s I.IIM >.1 I'llCtj i|.ll‘ Sft‘11, 

‘ Till It' 1 ". limit vln> i .111 lull j»;ni in lu niu m ni ;>rucr, 

‘ W illi Dll' imlili' ('li.nul .■'iill iim, IJij ipui bi'loMiJ (^iiui'ii 
‘ Tlimiirloii iialtlr-'ilii kIiiiI (iiiiiinil, Iiim (iiiii.i^'C lli‘\tT f.illei], 

‘ In till s'lfUi .utsul pi.iii sill w.is'ji'iitli iinil souiii', 

‘ Tn till'Ifi bli ttinlii hi.irtiil lollit lunh cm'I I(im(1, 

‘ Was till' iifilili Cli.'iiifl Siill'iua, r.iMpiii's bt'loNed Oiu'i'ii. 

* As 1,1 k cliaw/nili Mown in tiairi.on t* is IIk' flowur tli.it blnwH, 

* Ah Mu c.i picss tiois in tin in .all hMk i tii ns o\i nl, 

‘ So 111 ilispiisif mil Iniiflii, III bnaul.i \\itliout pnni, 

‘ Was tli.il Hracmui- (,Mift ii w liosi piaisf no liuniiiii Umjjrncoan tell. 

‘Ill inninnii of that nmtlioi who with waU'hf ill ti-ndi'r care, 

‘ Evci KuaitUd lici )) 0 (ii oiphaiiin a wcui,> tioiiblcd land, 

* 1 Ihruliiiu the Swond tlu-st- tcclilo lines indite, 

‘To tibchononi otth.it riinecbb the noble liul.i Cbiind.’ 

® Craiit Duiry Maiiitha.s, 15. 
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' were much stronger than at Bijdpur. In both kingdoms the 
&thils formed a fourth party and in Bijapur they were fast rising 
ailitary and political power. After the overtlii-ovv of th.o Yddav 
sty of Devgiri by Mulwirik Klielji in 1320, most Ma^atba 
(datories retired to the country west of Devgiri and settling 
^^*ong the hardy mouutainoers who inhabited the broad valleys 
^^ich stretch, eastwards from the Saliyadns into the Deccan, were 
/or long unsubdued by the Bahmani kings. Still the early 
Muhammadans showed a remarkable perseverance in esiablishing 
their conquests. For several yciirs before ho lVmndt‘d tii.! A hmadnagar 
/kingdom ('1485-1490), Malik Alima-d Bliairi was oniploved against 
{theseMaratlia chiefs, lie ent ered into friendly rela.tiuTis wiili them, the 
/heads of families took military service under him, contiuned to servo 
jiuhis state, and increased their jiowfr in every succeeding relgu. 
Like Ahmadnagar though in a h'ss degree, Biplpur had it>> hei editary 
Mar^tha nobles. But, uji to the nhgn of Ihrahim Adil Shah 1., they 
do not seem to have entered the royal service. On his aeeession 
in 1535, in order to cheek the }K)\vm- of the fortngu faction, the 
Deccan soldiery were julmittod into the royal army, and continued 
to servo with some of their heredirary leaders. In the early part of 
the seventeenth century the Marathi party rose to notice both 
in Bijdpur and in Alimadnagar, and contributed largely to the 
destruction of both kingdoms.^ 


In 1326 the death of Malik Ambar d(*privcd the Ni/Zim Slidhi 
kingdom of its chief stay and hastened its ovtM'throw by the 
Moghals. In 1631 Mahmud Add Shah, alarmed at the progress of 
the Moghals, entered into a treaty with iMiirtav:a Nizarn 8hah of 
Ahmadnagar and sent an army to his asM^t.niec. Ilud this step 
been taken earlier the combined kingdoms might have checked the 
Moghal advance. It was now t.oo late to save Ahmadnagar. Malik 
Ambar's son Fatteh Klulu assassinated Miirtaza Ni/.:un and mado 
his submission to the Moghal iMuperor Shah Jahun (1627-1658).- 
In 1631 a Moghal a-rmy iiiuler Azaf Klitm marched to Ihj/ipur and 
closely besieged the eily. ]\lahmiid Ailil Khan, while harassing 
the assailants, amusoil Azaf Kliiiii a.nd delayed his o})era(ions by 
a variety of well-planned devices. Sometimes he entered on 
negotiations himself and Indd out hopes of at once yielding to Shah 
Jahan’s demands ; at otlier Limes he engaged Azaf Khan m intrigues 
with the chieftains who pretomied to make bargains foi- their 
defection, and sometimes led him into disaster.^ by feigned offers 
from individuals to desert their posts Avheu attacked or to admit 
his troops by night into parts of the forlificatit»ns eiiirusted to their 
charge. The siege lasted twenty days during Avhieh the siipplios 
of the besiegers were cut off. So great distress iircvailed in the 
Moghal camp that Azaf Khan was forced to raise the siego. The 
Moghal army marched along the Krishna towards Bidganm and 
whenever they found supplies rested and parties were sent to 
plunder in all directions. Whatever route they took they killed 
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and mado prisoners and continually ravaged and laid the country 
waste on all sides. The richest parts of the land were ruined.^ 
The Bijapur king made one more effort to prevent the Moghals 
becoming paramount in Ahmadnagar, and in this was seconded by 
Slulha ji Blionslo, the father of Shivaji, who was one of the loading 
MaTc*ilha esl sil c-hohh'rs in Ahinndiuigar. In several battles with 
the Moghals the Bijapur troops wore defoaled, and at last in 1635 
the kingdom was iiuadod by a. Moghal army under Khiiu Dauran.® 
Unable to mc'ct tlic inxaders in the held the king had to fall 
back on his capital, and to prevent the advance of the Moghals, 
the whole country for tweiitiy miles round the city, including 
Ibrahim’s pleasure ])alaces at Sluihapur, was laid waste, and 
the enemy (h'pnved of h>od, t4>rago, and watoi*. Khan Daurau, 
did not attai‘k ilu* ca])ilal, but contimiod his march through the, 
kingdom plundering and burning. 'J'lic ruin of Ins country deeply^ 
ahected IMalinind, and be niadt* overtures c>l‘ }>oa.cc to tlio Emperor) 
Shall Jahaii, The tenii.s of p(*a.co were fairly favourable to 
Bijji]mr uioirarch. il(‘ was c(mtirnied in the [rentier districts of 
Kalyau and Hedar, tlie country lietwooii the Blnina and the Nira\ 
rivers, and all the' Ktmkaii as far as liassi'in was given to liim.'^^ 
On th(‘ <*1 her hand lu' agnvvl Te ])ay a. yearly tribute of .€/200,0()0f 
(Ua. 20 Idhhs) and te cc'ase to aid Slulha ji, w1m> was still in armsf" 
against tht‘ Emjieror. Shahaji shortly aftcM' submitted, was^I 
pardoiK'd, and was alloW(*d t«> enter tlie service of Mahmud Shahr^ 
(loot)). In 10:17 Shalia]! was mu it to loa.d an expedition into th 
Madras K ariiatak. 'Phe expi'ditioii was so successful that the limit 
of tlie Ihjapur kingdom w(‘re extend(‘d to the Bay of Benga 
During Shaliaji's absem^i* iii the Madras Knrnaiak his sou Shiva] p’ 
the fouiidor o1 the MarJitlia. emj>irt‘, liv(‘d with his mother Jijiba^l. 
and Thidaji Kond Jh'V an abh* re\euu(‘ ofticcr in Poonaround whicl^’ 
Shah,‘Ip’s estates lay. In 10 tl Mahmud Shah m.arnod the daughter"'^ 
of Abdulla of (lolkouda. Both <d the^o ])owors continued to. 
pnisecuto uide]>eudeiit coiK|uests southwards, oporatious which ^ 
gjive no otfence to the Einpcu-or aiul were not questioned. Under¬ 
cover of the well-known l()y,alty of his lather, and encouraged byhia 
mother, Shi\.-ip occupied f(»rt aft(‘r fort, jirc'toiiding to do it in thok' 
name and interest of the king of Bijapur. Suspicion of his designs^® 
was hillod and he gradually possessed himself of a largo territory.rjp 
His capture of the hill-fort of Toriia, near Poona in 1G46 and the 
discovery of a treasure emboldened Shivaji openly to defy the 
authority of Mfihumd Adil Shah. In 10 f8 he cut off a convoy with 
treasure passing from Kalyaii in tlic Koiikan to Bij.apur, and, as this, 
was followed by the seizure of sonu‘fresh forts, Shivaji was declared 
a r(‘bel. Shahaji, who Avas iii the Kariuitak was recalled to Bijapur, 
and, by tho treacli(*ry of Baji Cihorp.adc of Mudhol, was confined in a 
dungeon the door of which was jiartially built up, and was told that 
the door would be closed for ever if liis sou did not immediately 

' Klliot aiMl lloMUdii, \ II. :>0-J>l ; (iraiit T>iifr s Mar.ltliAs, 48 : Elphinstonc’s History 
ot l.ulia, 508 . 

“ EUu)l siiul Dow son, Vll. 51-52 ; Draiit Dvlf's MarAtlids, 52. 

Elliot ami Dow'son, Vll. 57 ; Grant Duff’s MarAthds, 52. 
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submit. Hearing of his father's critical position Shivaji applied to 
Shilh Jahdn, who, struck by the young man's spirit, agreed to admit 
him into the imperial service and assured him that he would protect 
his father's life. In 1652 Shahaji was released and in 1653 was sent 
to his Karufitak estates to (jiu‘ll a disturbance. Shivilji was now 
free to act against Jlijjipur most of whose army was engaged in the 
KarnAtak. 


During the twenty years of comparative rest wliii h ended in 1()56 
MAhinud Hhah was busily engagt'd in budding s(‘veral water works, 
among them the Mamdafuir lake about Iwenty-ciiilit fiiiles smith of 
Bijapur aud in adorning liis csipitHl with buildings, d’he chief of 
Mahmud SbAh’s buildings ^^erl* tli(‘ Asm* Mfihal with its high roof 
. supported on niassivt* wnodcni cohiinns and its curiously painted 
rooms and gilded ceiling and \v;ilU, mid lii'^ own nimisohaini locally 
\called Gol (xiimaz the douii^ of whieli is statcil to lx* thi* largest in 
-l;he world.^ In l(h>!> the i’hencli irmellei* M mnlelslo visited 
{llijapur. The king*, though a tributary to ilu' M«)glial emperor 
Jpould raiso 200,000 iikmi. lb* was Imnoiis irr liis artillery of 
Which ho had a gn'ater .st(»rc than any Indian princi*.' Among 
liis guns was one gi*<‘at ]»ic{*e of brass who.'-c* ball wc'ighed eight 
’Lundredweight 4‘m(i r(‘(piir(‘d 5 10 pounds of line ])owdrr. Idie 
faster of this cannon was an I(aha.n, tlui most wicktMl of men, who, 
*■11 cold blood, kilh'd his soii t(» eoiisirrate tlie eaniion, and throw 
Vto the fnrna.ee ou('of the treasniiu's who came to upbraid him 
kijlth the cost of the pi(‘(‘e. .Mand(‘NIo iioliei‘.s th.O in l(h>8 tho 
M'l^apur king wuis at w.ii* with the Porillgue.^e, wdio, eoutrary to 
thieir agreement, had seizod some* Ihjapiir vessids earryiug pe])per 
Mecca and IVrsia. Tin* eliief (‘\})or<!- of the kiiigiJoni ineliidiijg 
pc coast line W(mv pc'])})(*r to Surat, Per.^ia, and Kiirnjie, ealieo in 
yxchangofor silk stalls to I he neighbouring pi*oviiiet‘s of Jlnidustaii, 
xolkoiida, find Ivoroiuainlai, a,mi ]u*ovisions, rii*«*, mid wlieat, tlirougli 
Toa to Iliiidustaii. gram trade was m the ha,iids of 

Aaujivrisor carriers, who, wnth as many as 100<) beasts at a time, 

' novod about with their iannli(^s, their >Yive.s being so i‘X])ei*t and 
brave in nia.iiaging the bow tiiat they served them Jor a, g*uard 
f gainst robbers. At Bijapnr there w*ere luaiiy jew'elhu’s who 
ilealt in jioarls which Ave^(^ not so ehe.ip as in soirn* other 
olaccs. Besides the peculiar coins in circulation Iroin each 
’ illage and town of note, tho ordinary currency wen' tlie lia,rins 
< r Laris a Persian com eijnal in A^allle to jibout IPb/., and tlio 
Pagoda eijual in va.Iue to a.bont ".s. Tlie Beiipins or B.iuians I hat 
L ifindus, I’oruii'd the liiilk ol'tlio ])eo])le, wdio, exce])t Iha.’’ tlu'V woto 
• voodeu shoes tied witli Jeatlier straps ov(*i* tlie iu.ste[),'^ did not 
differ from Ben jans in ot Iier parts of India.** According tc» Tavernier 
he traveller and dia.moiid-m('rcliant. who visited Bi japur in 1618, 
ho Bijapur king was ahvays at war with tlu‘ Moglials whose armies 
'failed to make any im])j*ession on him as he was Jieljied with money 
'iecrotly by tho king of Gulkonda and with many forces by the petty 
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^ Silf'ock’s Tlij.li>iir, .^6. 

^ Details of those <^u)i.s arc fjivcii under Bijcipur iti Placob. 
^ llarria’ A’usages, 11. 130. 
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diiefs or Hjljas round about tho kingdom, and as the country was 
unfit for an army to outer, it was so badly off for water and forage.^ 
Ho also notices that the king had two tributaries or ndiks one of 
JMadura whoso territories reached to Cape Komorin, the other of 
Vjinjcbar, jn-obably ^rranqiiobar, who held several towns on the 
Koromalulfil coast The two great marts in tho kingdom were 

]o*l\l)ag wilhin B(lga,uni limits for popper, and Vengurla in 
JhitnaL^in lor cardamoms.^ IMuch of the ])rosperity of Jbjapur was 
due to thi'enoonrageinont gjven to merchants .‘ind traders to settle 
at the capital, 'riu' Hetherhind Conip;iny, that is the Dutch, who 
as rivals of I he JV)rtuguese were always patronised by tho Bijapur 
kings, cnjnycd fiv(‘ tiade through the whole kingdom and had 
many stoivhoiises jii diflcrcnt ])]accs, esjH-'cially at tho sea-port of 
\ engnrla. In 1 (555, pndiably tt> induce tlunn to join in an attack 
on (ioa, Atalnnml Slaih renewed t(» tlu'sci nunrliants former grants 
and iironiistul that wrecks should be r('‘^tori‘d to them and that 
th(*y sh<m)d 1 k' tree h*oni all taxes.^ i»(‘sitl(?,s cncciuraging trade 
Malnruul Sliali did nnich to reltirm Ihcj revenue- administration of 
his provinces. lie took (‘xaiuple from tho ])rocoedings of 
Malik Aiiibar and of the Moglials, tho latter of whom were 
introdueinu’ into their Deeean acijiiwitions tin; system of Todar 
-Mai ii]ion wind) ilu' eolleclion of tho land roveniio over a 
grc'at pjii't f»f tin' Moohal (Miqiiro was based.'* Jii 1(>56 (4th 
.No»end)er) Mahnnnl Ad/1 St/ali du'd, ilo wi\'< not a warlike 

j/rinee, he selvlou (|’iit{“d tin' iii'ij^hboiirluxMl of Jbjapur, and his 
arnnos woih* ('nfiaim.d to his gi'iarals/ In s])ite of tho king’s 
voakness, during his roigii tho kingdom roaclu'd its greatest 
prosperity. ^ ijnyuiagar liad beini abs<n’b(al, Mai'iUr conquered, 
and in tiial. (jnaivter ol rndnii thi' powi'r ol Bijapnr was supreme 
Iroiji tlu‘ IJny of llengal U) the Indian Ocean. At tho time of the 
king’s death tlie resoiiree.'> of tlu‘ kingdom wi'ro groat. lie 
had a fall tr (‘asnry, a rich country, a,ml Ins army was jiowerful. 
Though juevertul his military foreo was gri'atly scattered. Largo 
bodies wm-e employed in reilucing the refractory vassals in the 
Madras Karniit ik.*’ 

MahmudSludi wassueeeededby hisson Ab AdilSliiihIL (l(>5t)-1672), 
a youth of niiietemi. '\\ the outset of Ins eareor Aii Add SlnUi had 
to fact* a Mt>gliai Jittompt to do.'stroy liis kingduui. In IGod, Prince 


^ 1 tarns’ Voya^'ts, IT. .'17*2. " Haros’ Voya;4t\s, IJ. 

’ Uglll)v'^'Atlas, A*. ’I’ll e cl not c\oi)ts in the liistoiy ol the Dutch company 

were : Joilfi the on^rm.il c(nii[i.»''y traficf? to Sumatra .out .lava ; I(102 the n\al Dutch 
(•(uijpanKh uiiitv , 10(12* tiu l)ut«-li 0i;Iit with the rortn^'iiose iii tho eastern 
sslamls ; Hi 10 D.itavja i.s in.idc tln' Dutch hv.ul-<iu.irter.s ; ItW.’I the Jiiif^lish are driven 
out of tlio JMoluccas ; KJ.AS the Dot ’h ^ot jio.sscs.sion of t'e^loii. In 1(120, on gaining 
a fo(»tJiig at Surat, tho Dutch »n,iuo Suiat tlicir ohiui factory in ITiiiduat^n and next 
to liataMa, tho ho.''l-(|iiaitois of then inmiiiorco in the cast. Under Surat were placed 
liftooii .siihoMliiiato faotoniM, live i IN'i.si.i,, one iii Arabia, and nine in India, at 
Voiigml. 1 , Agiii, AliiiKiihilod, ('.‘inilay, Jhoauh, Daroda, and Sarkhej. Of the Indian 
laot.)ru‘S liioach alone loiiiainod uinujr Suiat Jn 1(>77 A’ciigurla was handed to the 
connn.uKlvi ol Maiab.'ir. The other sellleiiioiitH w'cre gradually withdrawn, from 
Camluvy S.iikhv) .ind Ihiroda before 1()70 ; from Agia lu 17H>, and from Ahmadabad 
in 177‘1. Details arc given in the Surat .Statisl] 0 !il Aoeount, Tlonibay (lazcttcer, 11. S7* 

* Aulntcctuic ni r,ii.i]Mii, 4U, s Oiiint Duirs Maidthas, 5G. 

® Cli.uil Duirs MauUluis, 70, 
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Aurangzeb, the youngest son of the Emperor Shdh Jahan, was sent 
to command the Moghal army of the DeccanJ He had lately been 
twice repulsed in attempts to capture Kandahflr, and desirous of 
retrieving his military reputation, he resolved on the overthrow of 
Golkonda and Bijapur. Against Bijapur personal enmity urged 
him (IS the late king Mahnind JSlnlli had kept a friendly intercourse 
with Dilra Shukoh, Aiirangzeli’s elder brother with whom he was 
on bad terms. Golkonda was brought nndiu* and :i. yeurly tribute 
imposed, mainly through tlui aid (d the Jumht, or iinauco 

minister of that kingdom. With the iinance niiiu.ter Aiirangzeb 
entered into an agreeiiKMit for th(' jiartilion of r»i);i])iir, n,nd his craft 
soor found fi pretext for invading the kingdom. On the death of 
Sultan Mahinnd in his son AH had aseeiid(‘d the throno 

without any reference to tin' Mr.jioror Delhi, and, without the 
observance ol* a,ny homage, wlneli tin* Em])(‘r(»r claimed on an alleged 
admission of the late king. For tins rt'ason it was d( elaivd that tho 
new king was not the son of Miihinud, and that another king must 
be named by the Fmjieior; in other \\(trds that Bijajmi* liad lajised 
to the empire. A more iiuwaiTantablo claim had never been put 
forward. The war was a wanton aggression destitute* (f apology. 
As the young king refused to submit to his (mdeis Aiirangzeb 
invaded the kingdom. No siiHicieut army could bo brought to meet 
him, the frontier fortresses fell one by (me, and Khan Muhammad tho 
leading Bijapur gi'iieral was bought over and remained inactive. 
Aurangzcb ravaged and laid wasti* the counliy on all sidi's, niMrclu'd 
to Jbjapur, and laid siege to ir. \\ itliiii was fac*ti(»n and treachery, 
a young king w’huse authority W’as hardly established ; w’ithout, a 
relentless foe, who jin'ssed the siege w Uii the fiercest (‘lunyy. A lung 
defence wmsimpossible, and succour was hopeless. Tin* king prayed 
for terms, oiforing to pay a largo sum, and agiot'ing to almost any¬ 
thing short of surrendor. Aiirangzobw’asinexorable,and rcsolv(‘d on 
tho complete overt lii'OAVof Bi ja])ur. 'rhesiegt* was carried on with such 
vigour that in spite of a in(».>t stiiliborn and unitt'd defeiici* iJija'pnr 
must have fallen had not Anrang/eb, hearing that his father h y at 
the point of death, conchulcd a hasty iicace w itli Bijapur, raised 
the siege, and hnrn- d to Dellii.^ Anrangzeb w'as nut the only 
enemy by whom Bijapur was assailed. Sliivaji was still in rt‘bc‘llion. 
Before 1()57 he had gained '‘onsiderable territm s w hich had belong¬ 
ed to Bijapur, and, )n*ofessiug >nbinission to Anrang/i*!*, had been 
confirmed in the lands he held, lie keyt steadily encroaching, and, 
when Anrangzeb raised the siege of Bijapur, the city was too nmeh 
torn by faction to admit of nieasun^s being taken to crush Shivaji. 
Khan Muhammad, the leading general, w^hoso tri'achery hrd boon 
one chief cause of Aurangzeb’s success, was invited to court under 
promise of protection. As he entered the Allsipiir gate, he was 
dragged from his elephant, and murdered, some say by order of the 
king, but more likely by a piavate enemy. On the death of Khan 
Muhammad the chief power in the state w^as entrusted to Afznl Khaii, 
a military officer of rank, and, as Shivaji’s ravages couiiiiucd, Afzul 
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Khalil voluilteorod to load an army against the rebel. In 1659 he set 
out on his expedition, at the head of an army of 5000 horse and 7000 
clioieo infantry, a good train of artillery, besides a large supply of 
rockets, a number of swivels mounted on camels, and abundance of 
stores.^ J*i*oniises of submi.'^sion drew the Bijapnr general into the 
deliles wbieli sniTonnd'tLe Mahabaleshvar hills and led him to agree 
to a m(‘eting with Shivaji. A small plab'au below the hill-fort of 
Ih-alapgad was chosen as the place of iiieoting. Afzul Klnln halted 
In’s arjiiy at the bns(' of the hill, and w('nt to the appointed place 
with only one attendant. As he errived Shivaji came forward to 
eml)race him, plunged into Afzul Khan’s body the sharp tiger-claw 
diiggcj* whuJi ho held in his right hand .‘ind followed the stroke with 
a blow JVom n dagg(T in his left. Afzul Khan vainly attempted to 
draw his sword and defend himself, and lell covered with wounds 
at th(‘ feet of his treacherous fo(*. ’fhe Ibj.-ipur army, round which 
the Mnratha troo])s h;»d been noiseh'ssly closing, was attack€>d and 
jdiuost cut to pieces, the remnant with dillieiilty escaping to Karhdd. 
'J'liis triNieher^ greatly r:iis(‘d Shiv'aji’s eliaraetor amonghis country¬ 
men. lie lollowed his viclory l)y tlie capture of si'veral forts, and 
by jilumloring to the walls of the esi])ital. Hut Hijapur resources 
wi'i't; iinim]»aij*ed, and a (*am])aign followed in winch i’azl Khan, the 
son of Al/u) Kluin, griMtly di'^tmgmslied himself. The king took 
the ti(‘Id m ami maiiydislov.u n<>l)les submitted to him. Still 

it was imjKtssibh* to deal Shivap a liiial lilow' ; defeated in one (piarter, 
lie at )m*i‘ hrgan plnnuerim* in another. The war draggl'd on till 
Ititii. TIh'u It was <l»‘“i..i‘d advisalili'to come to ti'i'ins, and fi tn*aty 
wassigiK'd s(‘(‘nnng loin his jio-'^e^sions, the nominal sovereignty 
Ix'ing still with Hija])iir J>y tins treaty Slnvaji bi'caini' ruler of the 
whole Koiikan coast troin Kalyan to (ioa, and above the Sahyadris 
Iron) the Hliima to the \’arna, a stiiji of land about KiO miles long 
by 100 hruad.' 

During the ne\l four years (H><12-1GG0) Hijajmr seems to have 
lieen at ])e<i,ee. Keitlu'r Shivaji mu- the Aloghals made any attack 
(>ii the kmi»dom, winch, thongli sliorn of its former greatness, 
W'as ^lill rich and jirosperons. Sevi'ral travellers about this time 
I’eh'r to the large suhnrhs of Hijiijmr tilled witli the sho])S of gold¬ 
smiths and j('welh‘rs " The eitv walls vv ere eom])lcted, and several 
new’ bastions built, and .a >earor two latt'r (1GGS) the grc'at bronze 
]ne(;(' the .Malik-i-.Mtiidan (»r fjord of the iMaiu was placed in position 
on the Sherzi liast ion, which had la'i'ii hnilj. specially for it under 
the sii]>«'riuteiulence tif fSawfih IMunzli Slulh. About IGGO, according 
to the Dutch traveller J>«ildams, lln' Hi j;i]mr kingdom w^as no loss 
than 250 leagui's long ami 150 broad. The king though formerly 
iudejiendent aJ'ter a. lengthened war had bei'ii made vassal to the 
great IMoghal. 11 is forces consisted of 150,000 horse besides a large 
number of foot. The kingdom abounded in saltpetre works.** 


^ < Joint On IPs Mai.itli.is, 70. " (iraiit Duffs Mar;ith;is, 85. 

'I’hevenot s :t7<). Thovenut seems not to Ime lieun at liijupiir. He 

l)i<>l>.il>ly his inforniatioii from 'raAeriiier, m1u» \ i sited the eity in Hits. Aeeordiiig 
to 'flu \(‘not (Voy.iges, V. *241), J>ef(*ri; the Mo^dials took Kaly^n and Hcdar, the chief 
p.iit ot the i)('('( an, tlieii under Kijaimr was called Tclaiiga. 

^ CJiurdiill’s Voyages, Hi. 540-541. 
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Thongli during fcliis period Shivdji refrained from attacking tho 
Bijapur kingdom, lie was not equally careful to abstain from ravag¬ 
ing tho Moghal territories. Tho Emperor Aurangzob (IboS-1707), 
who by tho murder of his brothers had suc(iceded to tho imperial 
throne, rvsolvod to subdue Shivaji and capture Bijapur. For this 
purpose in lGGc5, Raja Jaysing wfis sent into the .Deccjin with an 
army. H' succeeded in inducing 8hivAji io come to terms. One 
of the terms was that Shlv'^iji sliould join wjfli the l\foglial army in 
an attack on Bijapur, and in J OGG tho two orniics inv.'uLd tlio kingdom. 
Ali Adil Shah endeavoured to sta\ e off tiio danger b\ promising to 
pay arrears of tribute, bul ilie Moghal general was not to bf* pr( pitiat- 
cd a.id the army steadily advanced on the capital. Pressing danger 
rous(‘d the old chivalrous s])irit in Bijiipnr, and IJ nidus ami Miisnlmans 
united to oppose the invadcM’. As i.i ItiJb the country round tin;capital 
was laid waste, no supplies w^ere obtainable, and waten was scarce. 
Tho plague broke out among th(‘ besiegers, and Jaysing, seeing no 
prospect of taking the city, raised tin* siege, and retreated to 
Aurangabad pursued by the Jii|apur hm-so.* Tliongh the king 
succeeded iu repelling tins atteiiqit of llio Moglials, lie hnew^ that 
his state could not withstand their power. Two years lat(‘r (lGb8) 
a treaty was concluded ly winch the Bijiqmr kingdom ivas shorn 
of still more of its grea.tn(‘ss and the river Bliinia, l)(‘eame its 
northern boundary. So low was Bijapur sunk that in the same year 
an agreement was made wnth Shivaji, under which tli(‘ Bijapur kmg 
engaged to pay him £30,000 (Bs. 3 lol,hs) a year m return Jor r(4rain- 
ing to levy the chnifh or uiHi-fourlli and other imjiusitions. During 
tho next four years litth* of importaiieo happt'iied in Bijapur. Jn 
1G72 tho king died after a ehequored nign of sixteen yoai*s. 

At his fathor\s death Slnkandar, tln^ last king of Bijapur, 
was a boy of five years. M^lie affairs of tin* state were (‘utrusted 
to a regency whoso head was Kliawas Khan, ilio son of the 
traitor general Khan Muliammad. A rivalry betw’oen tho other 
ministers, Abdul Karim and Mu/.afar Khan, was stirred by Brahman 
dependents in league w’lth Shivaji. All were more intent on 
strengthening their own faction tlian on streiigthoniiig tho state. 
Shivaji, who held tluit tho death of Ali Adil Shah freed him from 
his 16G8 engagements, began fresh plundering raids, directing liis 
arms to the south of tho kingdom. Abdul Karim was sent against 
him, but with little success, and as a body of Manitlias ajipearod 
near the capital, he was recalled for its defence. Shivaji, who 
about this time (1674) assumed the title of Raja, wiis left at loisuro 
to pursue his conquests in tho south, and numerous forts fell into 
his hands. Quarrels between the Bijfipiir leaders continued, and 
in 1675 Khawas Khau, unable to hold his position, opened 
negotiations with the Moghal viceroy Khan Jahan. In return for 
assistance he agreed to hold Bijjipur as a dependent province and 
to give the king's sister, tho beautiful Padshdh Bibi, in marriage 
to one of the Emperor's sons. Like that of his father Khan 
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Muhammad, Khawas Khan^s traitorous life fitly ended in a 
traitor's death. His treason was discovered and the people rose 
and murdered him. Abdul Karim became regent and made such 
excellent dispositions for the defence of the state, that the Moghal 
army, which in accordance with the ageoinout with Khawas Khiin, 
was murclnng on Bija^air led by Klicln Jahan was forced to beat a 
retrejit, and was hnnted in derision aci*oss the Hijiipur border.^ 

An alliance w'as concluded with the Emperor in accordance with 
wdiicli one Malik Borkhordar caiue to Bijapnr, nominally in token 
of friendsliij) and ctmrtesy, but really to perplex tlio regent and 
draw the nobles to the h^inperor's party. ^Fho Moghal faction 
grew si.i‘adily stronger, and the; task of governing Bijapur 
became daily more difiiciilt. Shiva ji was still carrying on opoi'ations 
against tln^ state, and in 1G7() lieaded an expedition to secure 
Tilnjor, wdilch had been granted to liis father Shaliaji. 
besieged and took tlie forts of Ginji and Vellor which were held] 
by Bijiipur troops.- He also made an a]lia,nc;e with the king of(^ 
Golkonda for the compiest and division of all the southern torritorj*" 
of the Bijji})ur kingdom. In th(‘ following yc'ar Abdul Karim thej* 
Bijapur r(‘gcTit, learning of the Maratha-dolkonda alliance, agreed' 
with Jblawar Khan, the Moghal gen(‘ra.l who had replaced KhAn 
Jahan, for fi joint attac k on Golkonda. But the combined armies were 
met l »3 an o\ crwlieleiing forcf'under Madhaiina Pant, the Golkonda 
minist(’r, and forcjul to rmreat.. Tin* state of the? Bijtipur army was 
motot unsatislactory, tin* pay was in arnw’s, and the troops disorderly. 
To add to tlio general distress tin* regent Abdul Karim fell 
daiigcronsly ill. Dilawar Khan, the Moghal general, attempted to 
reconcile the factions, and it was agreed that Masud Khdn, the 
wealthy Abissinian bolder of Adoni, should jiay the arrears due to 
the army and be appointed regent-minister. Masiid Khan only 
jiartly fulfil led liis jiromise, and numbers of the hereditary cavalry, 
the flowoj* of the Bijajmr army, were turned adrift, and took service, 
some with the Moghals, tin* rest with Shivaji. Masud Khjln had 
also agreed to send IVidsluili Bibi, the king’s »sistor, to the Moghal 
camp. But on his return to Jbjapur he refused to send her, an 
act of iudepeiulenco which at once made him ])opuhir. When 
Auraiigzeb lieard of Dilawar Khan's arrangement he censured him 
for not taking the Bijapur kingdom under his protection and paying 
the arrears. He was ordered to repair his error, and formally to 
demand the hand of I'adshah Bibi. Masud Khan refused and. 
the Moghal army once more marched for Bi 3 jipur. One of the 
factions in the capital, instigatcul by the Moghal envoy, assembled , 
in arms to enforce Dilawar Khan's demand of the princess. A 
battle was avoided by thf* priuces.s, Avlio, in the hope that by 
sacrificing herself to an alliance she detested, she might save her 
brother and his kingdom, joined the Moghal army on its march. 
She found that her sacrifice was of no avail. She was courteously 
received and sent with a suitable escort to Aurangzeb. But the 
march of the army was not stayed, and, towards the end of 1G79,1 


^ (jli uwt Duff’s Mar^ithils, 119 • 12C, 
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lBijd»pur was once more besiepfod by tbc Mogbals. In bis extremity 
,‘Masud Khsln applied for aid to Sliivaji, wbo, on the promise of the 
icession of the Kaichur Doab, agreed to belp birri. He advanced 
(with a large army towards Jbjdpnr, but, instead of attacking Dilawar 
|Kbdn, marcbed north and crossing tlic Blnma with merciless 
severity plundered the Mogbal dominions as far ns jXnrangabad. 
Dilawar Khan in no way relaxed his etTorts to capture the city, and 
'reduced the defenders to such straits that Masud Khan wrote to 
Shivdji entreating him to rc'lurn, snymg ih: t Di/awai- Kh.' n had ran his 
approaches close to the walls and that nr)<Jnngbnt hlinaji's presence 
could save thonid Shivji ji set out. for Hijapiir^ but on the way met 
the alarming news tliat his srm Sambhaji lirul re\o]u‘d and joined 
^ho ]VJ(>ghids. IJe r(‘tiivd to Panhala, but diu‘ct(‘d bis army under 
Hambirrav to pursue its march to Ih j.*i])iir. "I'lie Marat ha general 
hovered .about the IMoL’hal jirniy, harassing ir and cutting off its 
supplies, while Masud Khan dc'lcndcul I he city withsncli sinbbornness 
‘that towards the close ot 1079 DildA^ar Kluin raised the siege. 
ShortlyafterSliivaji,\\ho]iadi‘eeeived back his pemitimt simSamb.ahji, 
arrived at Bijapur and the Baichnr ])oab was c(*ded to him. This 
tas almost the last act and aecpiisition (»f his life. He died sliortly 
(ter on the Tith of April lOSO. Ho was succeeded by tli(' able and 
-J*ave but thoughtless and dissipated Sambhaji, .and Aiirangzeb, 
^oed from one great obstacle to his d(‘signs (»u the Deccan, began vast 
Ireparations for the o\ (*rtJiroiv of tin* soiit]i(‘rii kingdoms. AlTairs at 
fcijapur were unsatisfactory. Altbougli Ma'^iid Khiiii had forced 
Dilawar Khan to raise the si(‘ge of the oajutal, Ins cession of the 
.Idicbur Doab to Sliuaji Avas unpopular. 'Jakiiig advantage of this 
reeling against him, the rival faction, instigated b\ ihe Moglial envoy, 
ibliged Masud Khan to retin' to Adoni. The chief jioAA’er in the 
ingdom seems next to have lieen shaved between vShiiza Khan one 
i the best oflicers in the army, and Syed Makhtuni a. disringnislied 
lobloraan. One of th(‘ lirst nicasnivs of the new ministry was the 
itempt to rocovi'r from SuLiildniji jiart of the ti-rritiny near the 
trishna of which his father had gained jiossession This attempt 
ms almost as unsuccessful as it aahs injudicious. K-inibhaji ucAmr 
Orgavo it. Iiistc'ad of joiiiiiig Bijapur against the I\I(»g]ials, Iio 
«lil steadily aloof, and Jjijsipiir lo>t tlu* one ally whoso hel}> might 
fbave enabled it to hold out aLainst the Emperor. 

? Tlio following aceoiint of Bijapur, cannpiled from older travellers, 
,was prepared by the English geograjiher Ogilby about J (JSO.- Bijapur 
^'ad many jewellers who traded in diaiiKUids .and pearls of great 
alue. The diamonds were brought from (lolkonda and were sold to 
turat and Cambay niorehaiits who resold them in (hia and other 
laces. The arms used by the jieople, both by horse and by foot, 
'ere broad swords, pikes, lances with a sipiaro iron at the end about 
span long, boAVs and .arrows, sliields, and darts. Their defensive 
Irms were coats of mail a.nd coats lined with cotton. When they 
prehed a-field they carried calico tents under which they slept, 
pey used oxen to carry their baggage. Their common mode of 
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fighting was on foot, though, when they marched, some walked, 
others rode on hoi ses and some on elephants of which the king 
kept a large number. The king was very powerful and able in a 
short tirnelo bringeighty thousand or two hundred thousand armed 
men into the fi(‘l(I both horse and foot. The king had diverse 
great guns in liis nngaziiio and about two hundred cannons, 
dLini-ofinnous, and eulvtmnos. Tin* king was called ‘ Adelcan or 
Adel Slnili/ meaning the lord of pistice or the king of keys, that 
IS the k(i‘p(‘r of the ke\s which locked the treasury of the 
Bismigar kings.’ 'Fhe land had no wrltleii laws; the king's will 
was the law. At the capital civd justice was administered by the 
high sheriff or Av»f//v/7 ; and criminal cas(‘s w(‘re d('i‘idod by the king. 
The criminals were execnt(‘d in the* king's pr•^^^ence with great cruelty, 
throwing them often before cl(‘]>hanrs and oilier wild beasts to be 
eaten, and sometimes cutting olf their aims, legs, and other 
member'''. A (lel>b»r who faihnl to ]).iy Ins debt within the period 
fixed by th(‘ jiidge was wlii])]ied and Ins wife and children were sold 
by the crt'.liK'i* a.s sla\eN Pensons taking oaths were placed in a 
round circle mndt* on t.ht' ground, and repeated some words, with 
one hand on ashes and the other hand laid on their ])rea.st.“ 

Sauibh.‘i|i wimld prob.ibly have himsc^lf attacked Bijiipur had 
n(»t tin* apj)rt>aeli of the Km])eror Anrangzeb obliged him to look 
after the .safety oi hi.s own territories. Anrang/eb, though so 
()ft(ii loiled in Ins atlempis l<* eapfnre ibjapnr, had iK'ver given up 
liis designs on tin kingdinn. In lOMd la* tpiittisl Delhi, which he 
was ije\(T ag'iiin to eiit(‘r, with a va.st army intent on conquering the 
Di'cean. JIi* ad\:iiieed to Pmrhanjair and thc'n to Aurangabad, 
sendinglii.^ sons Alu'azzam and A'zam with si*pa,I'Ute armies to capture 
imjiortaiit fortre.sses in tin* iioilhaiid w’est ol tin.* Deccan. In 1G85 
the eam])aigii against I{ij;i])nr w'as bi‘gun by ])rinco A'zain laying 
siege to Shohljair. Slmlapur fell and the ]»rince passed on to 
Bipipnr. Ill Ihjapiir once nioie the ])re.senco of the Moghals put 
an end to the rn.drv of factions, and the troops, s])lendidly led by 
Shirz.i Kliiin, defeat.(*d the Moghals in several skirmislies and forced 
them north of tlie Bhima. At this time the officers of the Bijsipur 
army W'cre erpial, if not sii]H*rior, to those* of Anraiigzi*b, and the 
cavalry, led by its hi'reditarv clucks, was bra,M*r and better equipped 
than any in India.-'' 'J’owards the end of tlie year ojierations were 
renewed A'zaiii again moving im ward with a large army. Contrary 
to their former tactics, the Biiiipur tro()])s did not oppose the 
prince on the front ler, but retire<I before him to the capital. This 
change of tactics w'Uh judieioiis Ijittle ram lia.d fallen and scarcity 
prevailed, wlnli* what grain laid grown round Bijapur had been 
gathered into tin* fort. The diliiculties of the approach w'cre 
douhli'd. At all times from the north, the scarcity of water forage 
and food inadi* the city difficult of access, while the capital itself, 


* Bisnagar that is Vijayanagar. The moaning is doubtful. 

*Thib dcscrijaiori of tho puniBhment of criminals is exaggerated. There is no 
ri forence to it in any of the histones of the city. State criminals in all cases seexn 
to have been simply executed and the place is still pointed out where the punishment 
f>f death was inflicted. Mr. H, F. Silcock, C S. 

* Ormo’s Histoi loal Fragments, 143, 
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guarded by the desert tract to the north possessed abundance of 
good water and was stored with grain from the unfailing lands of 
the Don valley to the southThe Aloghal army had to draw all 
its supplies from the Einporor^s camp Shola])Ui*. Hero too grain 
grew very dear, and to convey anppliea to the besieging tro^^ps w^as 
a task of great dimgor. 'J'he Bijtipur cavalry were constantly 
cutting off convoys, and, by repeated atfaeka, reduced llie army to 
great distress. At length a large* convoy of grain, despatched from 
Ahmadnagar and escorted by a strong b ice, reached ihe besieging 
army, and rescued the* prince’s troops from tiie threatened 
destruction. Meanwhile* the FiiujieroT, who wa*- directing (»p(*rations 
against Haidarabad, finding lli|a])ur likely to make considf'rable 
resistance, while the resources of Haidurabad wen* much greater than 
he expected, concluded n trenty v\jlh Haidarabad, and ga.l Iieriiig all 
available troojis niarchi*,d for ibjapur He fouiui the {>Iaco partially 
invested by Ids son’s army, and liis own completed what was 
wanting. Several breaching batterii^s wc'ro ('rected on rhe high 
ground to the south of tin*- ciiy, and a practioabh' breach was shortly 
made. Led by Shirza Iviiaii and the Sidis S;\!im and Shamshed 
the garrison deb'iuled their works with great vigour and the troops 
though few, ill'paid, and baxlly fed bmght with gr(‘at' obstinacy 
As the Emperor knew the surrendi'r of the city was only a matter 
of time, the besiegdiig army clost'ly invivsted tin* place, uhilotbe 
garrison was harassed by the coii'^lant tire from the Moghal 
batteries. ^J’races of this siege are si ill apparent on many portions 
of the walls, especially lU’ar the Landa Ivlunsab basiion. Gradually, 
as supplies ran short, the deteiice gr(‘w less vigorous, but, though 
several breaches had been unnh', the Euqieror rt'fiMineil from an 
attempt to storm, lie ]iiel\*rred to trust to the distress witliin tho 
walls, as ho was aware lliat even iFliis tniops stormed t lie outer all, 
the citadel could oflVr an obstinate rosistauee. llis anticipations of 
surrender were well-founded. About the loth of Oebdier ItiMi, the 
garrison, reduced to the. last extremity, capitulated. Tho emperor 
entered the conquered city iu state followed l»y his principal 
generals and officers, and, moving through woejnng crowd.s, ]ia.ssed 
to the great hail of audience in the citadel, and there rcc.mvcd the 
submission of the leading noblcN. The unfortunate king 8hikandar, 
only in his nineteenth year, made his submi.ssion, and is said to have 
been brought before the Emperor iu silvm'chains more like a cuptiv^e 
rebel than a vanquished sovereign.” From tins day Hijfipur was 
blotted out of the roll of Indian kingjloms, and the Add Shdhi 
dynasty, after enjoying kingly powers For little less tlnn 200 years 
(1489-1686), ceased to exist.® Tho captive king was not removed 


' Bernier’s History of the Late Revolution of the Great Moghal (U)7ll, 171. 

* Orme’s Ilistoncal Fra^'ments, 149; rant Duff’s Mardtbds, 150; Elliot and Dowson, 
VII. 322-.T24; Scott’s Deccan, II. 71-72. 

* According to Col. Meadows I’aylor the Add Shdhi kings were tolerant in regard 
to different sects of Muhammadans, and the same tolerance seems to have been 
extended to Christian missions from Goa. It is evident from the churches which 
abill remain in the Deccan, that the movements of the Jesuit friars, and 
their communication with the people were not restiicted; and that in some instances 
large communities became their converts, which still remain firm in their faith. One 
mission church is at Aurangabad , another, the members of which are distillers and 
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from Bijdpiir. Auraii|o^zel) assiirod him of protection and assigned 
him £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) a year for his expenditure. He did 
not long survive the fall of his kingdom, but died some years after 
tho surrender of tlic city, not, as is reported, without suspicion of 
having been poi.soned by order of the Einperor. 

The chief officers of the Bijajiur court wore taken into the 
imperial service and a command or mdsiinh of 7000 horse, with the 
title of Rustuin Kliau, was confern'd on Sliirza Khan. After the 
fall of Bijapiir Aiirungzeb niarclicd towards (lolkonda leaving tho 
Ihjapiir country in chargi' of a Ri japur officer, who, on behalf of tho 
emperor, was appoinled military governor or faujtith'. One Kftsim 
Klian wa,s sent with a delaelimeiit across the Krishna to occupy as 
much fd‘ th(‘ c<»initr\ a.spo.ssible, and to iiidnca* the landholders or dm/ 
aud janiimhirs to acknowledge the impcn’ial anthority. Sliirza Khan 
wa,s sent to Invadi' Sambhap’s district.-, and marcli(‘d towards Satara.^ 
In September Jti8/, al(<n‘ a sj(‘ge <d s/'vtm months, Clolkonda surren- 
d(‘rod to Anrtuigzel), and the grand cam]} moved towards Bijapur, 
overthrow o{ the>t) Iw'o givat kingtloins by tlii’owmg out of em¬ 
ployment larg'' iium-bers of merc/Miary ti-oops, so greatly strengthened 
thi‘inirii]\ element m tho Di'ceaii jiopiilatiou tliat even the power 
of Auniue/eb \vas unable to copi' wuli it. Some of tlio foreign 
meret'naj’ies mav^ have t ik/m s^-rvaa* with the Emper(}r, but the bulk 
ol Iht'trof)ps joined Saintdiajj or plundenMl on their own account, 
^ih di'^lani (‘^(al(‘ holders ^seized everv o])poriuiufy of making tlieui- 
selvo.- indepeuihnit, and in the eeas(‘Ie-s.s Wtiis and robberies which 
follow'od W(‘re always ready to befrumd th(‘]\hirathas to whom they 
]uok(*J as the patrons of anaivhy. Even tliosiJ wolliui the reach of the 
Moghals wei’C disuf}i‘('f.ed to their com|iiei'oJ*s ; and, from this motive 
and the feeling of religions oppo.sition, were always roady to aid 
the ]\logliids^ (‘iiemies 

The overthrow of Bijapnr ami (iolkonda raised the Moghal 
Deccan jiroviiices from four to six. Two ALiglial officers one 
miliiaiy w-ith the title of fin/dh' and one civil with the title of 
IJitUnn ihift'iii, weie apjiointed to the Bijapnr country. Tho faujddr 
or military officer, in command of a bo«iy of troops, was charged 
ivith the care of the ptdicc and the niaiiileiii'inco of order and was 
paid by tlie assignimml of about twenty-five jier cent of the goveru- 
merit collections 'riie civil officer or UnlLsa was charged 


weavers}, at (MnUpur cm the liliuna ahout twenty niilob acjulli-east of Kulbarga; 
SI tluni ;it ft/iichiir, wliieti ecni'^ists of ].otter., ; a fomtli at Aliulgal, the lnrgcst| 
contaimin? uiwvanU of 3il0 iiieinl.e[s. who are s]ie]»]ior<l., and weavers- a fifth at a 
village between lUiieliiii and Alndgd, who arc* tanners. In all tiieso places there 
are small ehuiclies fiiriii.sh*’d with tianslation.s, in exeelJent Kilnarcso, of the Breviary 
and of Iloinihesimd leetiiu-s, w Jneli in the ahseiieeof tlie j)riest, arc read by lay-deacons 
or monks, duly aeeieditef] TJiey h.ive also aelio(.Is attached to them, These 
chiirehes, inulei tlie late eoiieordat, arc now' periii.-inently snhjcet to the jurisdiction 
of tlie Ai’eldn-^hop of <om All (d them intHUvnn farmnus oi grants of endowments 
by Tl)r{Unni, Ah, and AJahniud Adil Sh.lli; some of lands, otliers of grain, cloths 
ami j)ereentages upon the local customs .uid oxeise leveimes which are still enjoyed 
uiidi r the h.cal grants The early J’ortugiiese missionanes introduced into the 
Dcocan, wheie they still ih.uii.sh, the (^iutia ojange and the black and white fleshy 
grape.s of Portugiial. Architecture o^ Bii.-lpiir, 47-48. 

‘ idiant Dull’s MaiithAs, Ml - h:i]»hmstone‘s Histmy of India, 575. 
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with collecting the revenue both on account of government and on 
account of persons to whom the government share of the revenues 
had been assigned. The Moghal commanders, who received estates 
ovjdijirs from the 13i japur territories instead of lands, were generally 
granted the reveimo of Certain districts for a term of years. 
5’hus the military managers or fnnjddrs were more on the focjting 
of feudatories than the estate hohh’rs or jdijinhira. Almtg with the 
civil manager or diinhi the imliiary managers fnndih's made 
arrangements for fanning tin' districts t ' tlu- liciedil i'y proprietors 
the deskm ukhs or tlf\s(itfi, and the realj/'*d the reveiimj from 

them. The Maratlia ollici'-lioldcrs or t.insiKdtd.trs who liad been in 
the service of llijapiir, siMit ])r<)f(“^si()ns of duty lo the Emperor, 
but showed no readiness to join Ins standard.^ 

Anrangzob remained at Ibj.ipnr for two years after its ca])tnrej and 
from Bijapur carried on operations in tin* south ol the kingdom. In 
1689 a plagno broke out in Ins camp ami liixpu'eii died (d‘ the disease. 
So fierce and sudden was tins ]»Iagii(‘“ that seventy men of the 
Emperor’s suite are said to have be'en stniek down hy it and to have 
died on the road, as Auraiig'/.eh was lieing horm* from the Sat. 
^lalial or thereabouts to tlie daina iiiosepie a distance of about 
13*20 yards. A Jiiindred tlioiisaiid pe(*j)le an* said to have 
fallen victims to this plague, many of high rank, and those who 
recovered wore maiui(‘d lor life The disease be.gaii Avitli a slight 
swelling under the ear or in the arm-]ul or groin, attended with 
inflamed lungs and severe h'ver; tlu* attack g(‘ii(‘rally jiroved fatal in 
a few hours.’* So nnm('r<»us ^Y^‘l•e tlie victims, that the usual burial 
rites could not bo [lei’formeil, and tin* dead were thrown into carts 
and hurried into tin* o])eii s[)a.ees lawoiid the town. Iii one day 
700 carts full of d(‘ad IkkIics are said to have p.issed through the 
Shfthapiir gale. The Day of dudgnu'ut si'cmed to have come. 
Whole families wmi’e carried od* in a night and their bodiiis wore 
left to decay where tiny lav None atti‘mh*d to the wants of others. 
Trade ceased, and the whole city was given over to mouiming. At 
first the Emperor n'fused to leave the ])laguo-.slne,ken city, but, 
when his family weni attacked, several ol the princes sickened, and 
his wife died, ho retired to Akluj on the banks of tin* Nira. When 
the Emperor loft the fury (d l.lie ])laguc, which had bo(m raging for 
three months, at once abat.ed. Eor three yeai*s the city was not 
wholly free from the disea,so but its ravages greatly decreased. 
When the disease ceased, the I'hiiperor causinl a census of the city 
to be taken, 'fhe ])()pulation amounted to only OS 1,1)00, though 
some few years before the two cities of Ihjapnr and Sliahapur are 
said to have numbered nearly 2,000,000. Ju Shahapur alone during 
the reign of JVl.alimiid Slrih (lOiO-UidO) were 0O0,000 houses, but 
in the whole of Bijilpur at tliis latter census only 181,0) >0 houses 
remained.'^ 


* Grant DufTs MarAtluls, 154. , 

“ Grant Duff’s Maratli.is, 158. The author of the Bus/«tin-i-Salatin calls it the 
tatvn or plai^nc. The bubo is a syTnpt«>ni of tin* true Baghdad jdaguc and this disease 
had been devastating India for many years. 

3 KhAli KhUii in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 337. ’ Silcock'h Bijnpur 47-48. 
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Aurangzeb was now free to act against the Maraih^s. In 1689, 
Sambhdji was captured and executed, and, in the hope of drawing 
the Mardtluis southwards, in 1691, Aurangzeb moved with his grand 
army to Galgale about thirty-two miles south-west ot Bijdpur. In 
1695 the Italian tmveller Gemelli Careri made a journey from Goa 
specially to see the camp of the Gre.at Moghal. At Galgalo Careri 
was told that the forces in the camp, which was thirty miles in 
extent, amounted to 66,000 horse and 1,000,000 foot, for wliose bag¬ 
gage there were 5'*,()00 camels and 6000 (‘h'phants. The sutilers 
merchants and craftsmen were much more numerous, the whole 
camp being a moving city of 5,000,t)00 souls, abounding not only in 
provisions but in all things that could be desirc'd. TIuto weie2.50 
markets, as every umra or general had a market for his own men. 
The Ein])er()rs and the princes’ ti-iils took np ihreo miles, and 
were guard(‘d on all sides wj<h p.di'^ades, ditches, and five hundred 
falconets, T\u', nmra.'< or generals niaiiitained a certain number of 
horse and f<K)t out (»f tlu^ rc'veniu'soi the C(uuitri(‘s assigned to them. 
The (tffensiV(‘ arms W(‘re bioad heavy swords bowiul like scimitars, 
and as the sw(»rds made in lie* country apt to break, the Mnglish 
suppbed them ^\ith Kuro])«‘an <laggt‘rs whudi wcmt worn hanging 
to their giidl(‘s. d'he ot her firms w(‘re bows and arr(»ws, javelins, 
pistols, muskets, and tweUo feet loiiir })ikes. The rhdVnsive arms 
were round biickliTs two feet .across m.idt* of bullalohide with many 
lar^e-headed ii.iils to wjird off arrows and sword cuts, coats of 
mad, briaist-])lat(‘s, heiid-])iec(‘<, and arm-guards. '^JTie foot and 
musketeers, who were paid 11 to 12 (Its. 10-20) a month, were 
tniserable, 'Fhey carried a ri'st tied to the muski‘t and made ill use of 
their muskets tor fear of Imriiing their great beards. 'I’he artillery 
was divided into two sections, the heavy and the light. The heavy 
cannon ineluded sixty to seventy guns without reckoning three 
hundred jnecos iix(‘d on eaineU The lifly or sixty light brass 
guns were on carnages Avit.h httlo red bannm's each drawn by 
two horses Idle heavy artillm-y w^ero under the direction of 
Portuguese, English, Dutch, Germans, and Fremcb who were 
paid 120 (b*s 200) a month. Once in the Ab>ghal’s service these 
foreigners could only leave liy escaping. Gareri was admitted 
to a private aiidionce with the Emjiei'or who asked him from 
what country of Europi' he bad come, the object of his visit, 
and sundry other ipiestions. lie alo asked him about the wars 
between the. Turks and the European princes in Hungary. On 
all these jioints Ckireri satisfied the Emperor. Careri also saw 
the Emperor in a visiting or reception tent. Dnder this tent was 
a square iihico rais(*d four sjiaus above the ground enclosed with 
silver banisters two •-jrans high and covered with fine carpets. Six 
spans furth(‘r in the iniddli* w^as another place raised a span higher, 
at each angle whereof a pole covered with silver reached to the top of 
the tent. Here stood the throne which was square of gilt wood 
three spans above the rest, and reached by a little silver footstool. 

. On the throne were three jiillow^s of brocade two for sides and one 
for a back. Tho king entered the tent leaning on a staff forked at 
the top, several umrds and courtiers going before him. The king was 
dressed in a white vest tied under the right arm. I'he turban or $ira 
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of the snme white stuff was tied with a gold weh on which a big 
emerald appeared amid four little ones. He hnd a silk sash which 
covered the dagger or Jcatdri hanging on the left. His shoes were 
after the Moi»rish fashinu and his legs were naked without hose. 
Two servants kept olT flies with long white horse tails and one kept 
off the sun by a green umbrella. The king was of low stature, with 
a largo nose, slender, and stoojiing with ago. The whiteness of his 
round beard was more visible or his olive skin. H* ree^nvod peti¬ 
tions, read thorn without speet.iel(‘s, m- lorsed thon with his own 
hand, and, by his eluun-fid smiliog coimteminco, soeiru-d to he pleased 
with the employment. At this cam]) Carori idst) saw the dethroned 
Bijspnr king Shikamhir, going witii a hand'^omo n'tinno to pay his 
resjf *ets to tlie Kmpei'or. Ho was a s[)iightly youth, tv cnty-iiine 
years of age, of a gtjod stature, and an olive skin.^ 
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111 contrast to tlio wi'allh and unwieldy size of this moving Mardtha 
Moghal city wore tin; lionh's ol iMaicitha freebo()t€‘rs whose number Frtebootert, 

Aiirangzfjb’s ambition had done s<) nmeli to inerinisi', and w'hose 
excesses his stylo ol* waifare w'a.s solitih* tittot] to suppress. These 
hordes were irri'gnlar assemhli(‘s of s(‘veral thousand horsemen, who 
met by agreoiiK'iit in some lonely jiart of the country. Tlu'y sid off 
with little provision, no baggagi* (‘.xcept. tin* hlaiiki't on their saddles, 
and no animals hut UmI hordes, with (‘iiifitv ])linider bags If they 
halted during part of the night, they slopt w'lt h their l)i idles in their 
hands; if during the d.iy, wliih' the horses wt‘re fed and refreshed, 
the riK'H sloj)t with little or no sh(‘lter from the heat, i‘Xcopt a 
chance bush or tree. During the lime of rot th(‘ir s>vords were 
by their sides, and then* s])eMrs were* fiMauMlly stuck in the ground 
at their horsi's’ heads. WIkui tlu'v halted on a plain, groiijis of four 
or five might be seen stn'tche 1 on tin* ban‘earth sound ash'cp, their 
bodies ex])osod to tlie noonday sun, and tlieir heads in a cluster, 
under the flimsy shade of a< black blankt'i or a tattered horse-cloth 
stretched ou the point of tluar sjiears Their gi*eataiin wa-s jdiinder. 

The leaders and their troops, though they generally rendered a 
partial aeeouiit to ilu' head the state*, dissipated or embezzled the 
greater part of what (hey colli'cted.-' 

lu I COO the Marathas who haxl regained strength under Rajard.m, 

Sambhdji's brother, apjioaied under Santaji (Hiorjiade and laid 
waste the Bijapiir Kai’iiarak. To punish their ravages a large 
force was sent from Hijapiir under different leaders, and being 
joined by Kiisirii Khan the funjddr or niilitaiy governor of the 
province, the whole wore ready to ina,n-h in search of Santaji. 

Their advanced Units had scarcely been pitched wdien Santiiji\s 
troopers were on them, cut off the advanced guard and swarmed 
round the main body before tbe great men had time to make ready 
and mount their elephants.*** 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century the south of the Sdvanur Family, 
district was in charge of Abdul Rauf Khan an oli Bijdpur officer, J700, 

who had entered the Moghal service ou the fall of Bijapur. About 


» Gemelli Careri in ChurchiU’s Voyages, IV. 220-222, 235-236. 248. 

* Grant Durs MartlthAs, 176. • Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 109. 
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this time (1700) lie ORtablislied liitnself at Savannr in Dharwar and 
became tho founder of tlio family of the Sdvainir Nawdbs. In 1703 
Chin Kilich Khan, who, about twenty years later established 
the family of the Niziuna of Ilaidarabad, was made governor of 
Bijapur, meluding the uld Bij/ipur Konkan. On his appointment 
he n'ceivod fi'om tin* Min))ei*or a jewel 1(‘(1 crest, a horse, and an 
elephantJ Sliortly lK‘f(»re his death in 1707 Anrang/iob appointed 
his third son Kain Bakhsli to he governor of Bijapur to which 
places lie soon went. C)n tin' death of the Ihnperor at Ahma(ina«mr 
in 1707 Baluidur Shalds (1707-171:!) title to the imperial throne 
was disputed hy his two brothers, A’zain in the north and Kdm 
Bakhsh 111 the south. Afler qnellnigthe rebellion h(‘ad(*d by A^zam 
in the north, Balnidnr Shall ni.indied to the south against Kani 
Bakhsh \Nho liad assumed the t'nsigns r»f i-oyalty. Kani Bakhslds 
autliority was at iir'^t neknow Icdgcil, bid hi‘ was soon desiTted by 
most of his tron])s, who weri' (li'vgnsli'd bv his folly and vjinity, 
Bahadur Shah <db*red linn the kingdoms of IJaidarnbad and Bijapur. 
But as tli(‘se e{»iu‘essions did n(»t sa/isfy hiin, Bahadur Shah attacked 
him and he was slam in a. hattU* iu‘ar 1 Lanlarahad - The death of 
Anran<;zi‘l) led to t 1 h' ndi'a^'C* of Sbahii, Sainbhap’s son, wdio, since 
his lather’s ('xeeiilion in llxSlh had bemi Amanozeh’s jirisoner In 
170S, as a ri\:il ot liis eoiiNin at Ivolhajmr, Sliahu i‘stablishod himself 
at Satiira and in l/(td Ins aidbojaly was strisiglhenod ])y a tri'aty 
with the viem’oy (d the Deeean liy wlnVli Inland such Maratha 
chiefs as acknowledged his aiillioritx, wm-e allowaal oiK'-fonrth of tho 
revc'iiiie of tli<‘ Deeean, the I'ight oi coll(‘c*ting it a-nd paying it hoing 
reserv(*d liy the vicerovIn 1713 tins tivaty Avas ovi'rruled by 
tho a.p])ointment of Chin Kdicli Klniii to jlio viceroyalty of (he 
Deccan Avho sided with the Kolhapur branch (»f the Marathas. 
»Sh;ihu’s troops Avc‘n* again hd loose* ovi*r tin* IMoghal territories to 
collect the Iribnb*. Jn 171 d, llirongh the infinmice of the Syeds wdio 
depesi'd the einju'ror Feroksliir (I713-1711 Dj Slniliu received three 
imperial grants, one (»f the rlmulh or one-fonrth of, and tlio second 
of i\\r f«(jindlil, extra, ten per cent on, the ri’vennes of tho six 
]V]oglial })roviiic(‘s ol tlu* Deeean of which the yearly revenue of 
Bijapur ahmi* wais e'^tima.lod at 17,8:>0,8r)(; (Its. 7,85,08,500). The 
third gi*ant, the svon'tj or home rub*, did not alTect Bjjjipur.* In 
1/20 in ri'ward ior di‘liv(*rmg tin* Kiiipi'ror Midiammad ShdU 
(1720-174S) from the lyr.miiy ot the SNeds, Chin Kilich Khan, who 
liad Ix’i'ii granted tho title ol Ni/i;im-iil-inulk w'as appointed the 
Emp(*ror’s nnnisti'r, Init In* did not go to Dt llii, till, in 1722, he had 
cpielled a disturlianco caiisisl by some Afglidns in Bijapur, and 
appointed a new govt*rnor to that province.’' In 1723 the Niz/lm 
returned from J)elln to tin D(*ecan and declared himself independent 
of the Emperor. Some years later he divided tho revenues with 
Sh^hu in sueh parts of the Bombay Kariuitak as were not included 
in the Martitha srnr(ij ur Inmie i*ule or w'ore not wholly (seded in 
jdgir to grantees. The influence of Kolhapur and of the Sdvanur 


' Flastwick'» Kiiisar NAinAti-j-Hin»t, 1. 3. 

* Grant Duff’s Marjlthfe, 186. > Grant Duff’s MdrAthds, 188. 

* Grant Duff’s MarilthAs, 200. » Grant Duff’s Mftratbils, 210. 
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Nawab was so powerful in tlie country south of the Krishna that 
Shilhu’s title to levy eltanfh and stmhishmnlci was disputed. This 
occasioned constant wars.^ In 1730 the diifercnces between Kolhd,- 
pnr and SabXra wore settled by a. tn^aiy under Avhich several fortified 
places in Bijapnr were ^iven fo Shahn.^ 

Though some fortified plaf!(‘S wore' given up to Sluihii and though 
in 1736 Shahu’s claims in tin' Deccan wmv incrca'-’i' l by tin* lieredi- 
tary grant of the Na/'de.s7/y>/M/de<//;// or per ceiit ie Die revenues 
of tliesix Deccan provinces, Die r>ij.i[>nr eounfrv n *rt'. olDIu* Krishna 
belonged to the Ni/ain AN ho jilaeed ii iiiHh r iln* govern*-rsliij, of his 
son Nasir Ja>ig. It (*oiilimu‘d under Nji‘>ir-lang lib ins rebellion 
in 1 7'11, when it passed into Die hands ol Nizam nl-imilk’s grandson 
Muziflar Jang who fixt'd liis 1i(‘ad-<|iiailers ai Ib japnr.' 'PIk* conulry 
south of the Krishna Nvas managed by the Savaimr Nawab nvIio 
acted as the Nizam\s d(‘|»iit N. Tn 17 tb Smlashiv (.'liimna|i Hhaii, 
the Peshwa JJalajbs (I 71‘n-1 761) enusm, man heil against IVIajid 
Khiin the NaNvab of SaA aiinr nvIio hiid rt'sisiiMl tin* antlinrity of Bapii 
Naik Ihininiatikar tins fa.rni(‘r of tin* rhity/h and sttril^xInnuLhl of 
tlio country betNVOcii the Krislina. and tin* 'rnngliliadra. Majid 
Khan Avas so hard ]nvssed that In* agrec’d to a tr(*aty ninler Nvhieh he 
gave to the PesliNva, Die (;(unitry <)f l>agalkr>t and BadiimiJ 'I'hest* 
districts do not s(*ein to have ])ass(‘(l to the Marathas till 17-'>r» wlien, 
in a second expedition led by Dn* l*(‘s]nNa Baiaji and Du* Niziim 
against the Savanur Nawab Abdul Hakim KJian, Ihigalkt)! and 
Hddami were occLipii'd b\ Dn'Marathas, Winn they iell into tin* 
hands of the MariUlni'- l>,ii!‘a.lkot and Ikidami seem to ]iav(* been 
most disorderly, Die NaNvab’s a'llhonty NNa-s nmnin.d and Du* nail 
power was in llu* hands of tin* */< soi^ of Paiwati. Jalilial, K(‘nir, and 
Jlagfilkot, and of IJnstam Ali Kban the ('stal('-)iolder or jihjinhh' of 
Hadaini. All of tlies(* juMjn ietors ke]»l large bodies of arnK‘tl men 
and lived by open ]j 1 mider. 3’In* roads wen* hannli‘dby bmnls «)f 
freebooters who roblK‘d witlnuit clu*ek or punishment. I n tin* ^eeond 
year of the Maratha possi'^.sion (1 7o7) Dn* hvo dislriels ol Iknlami and 
Jlalgalkot were giyen in eharge (<» ^lalliarriio Ibistia, who, iiisti*ad of 
going to the post' liimsi'lf, s< nl Krishnaji Abshvaii.ith as Jus di^puty 
or mrsuhka. Krlshn.iji, wlm was a man of gn-at vigour, within two 
years put down liy f<irci*llu; local fi-eebooting proprieinrs <n* <//wi/.s- but 
failed to make a,ny impression on Badaiiii tin* stronghold of llnslaiu 
Ali who in 1767 wasboiiglit olT. Partly by makingsi‘Vereexamjiles, 
but chiefly by giving tlii*m land to Idl, Krishmiji by d(*grees put 
down the robbers. H(* gave1(*ii ycfirs’ Jt’ase.s to all the rniiu*tl villages 
at little or no rent, and issiu'd or(h*rs to his niamhitdar^ t'O lielp the 
landholders by every means in their ])owei‘.® 

On the death of the groat Niz/uu-ul-niulk in 174S lJa.idarabad Nvas 
disturbed by dissensions among liis sons, and by the intng!n‘s of tho^ 
French general M. Busay avIio took a loading ]iart in liaidarabad 
politics. In 1759, when the Nizam Saltibat Jang^s army w'as mutinous 


^ (trant Duff’s Marathds, 214. " (Jrant l)ulT’« MaritliAa, 224, 

* Eastwick’s Kaisar NdmAh-i-JIiiul, T. 20 ; (Irant Durt’a Mardthds, 262. 

Bom. <tov. Sel. (’JXIII. 208. 

‘ Marshall’s Statistical Tlcport oi Bcigauiii (1820), 132. 
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and tlie landholders o£ Bijapur were pressed to find funds to meet 
the demands of the discontentod troops, the Peshwa Balaji and his 
cousin Siidfishiv Bhau entered the Mopflial territory and completely 
defeated Salahat Jang* and his brotlu'r Mizam Ali at Udgir about 
]()0 miles east of Ahmadnagar. Under the ir(*aty whicli followed 
this victory the great (t part of the province of Bijapur, including 
the fort, passed to llie ^larathds. Part of IluTiguud remained with 
the Nizfim but even on this the JMarntluis^ claim to a fourth of the 
revenue was acknowledged^ 

Ju 1704, taking advantage of the terrible defeat of the Marathas 
at Panipat (7th duiiiiarv 1 701), IJaidar All, who had lately raised 
hiniseli to be ruler of ^laisnr, spread his kingd(»iu north across the 
"Maljn'iiblia, and the Ghatprablia to the banks of the Krishna.*'* A 
IManilha many under P(‘slnva ]\I.*idha\]*ao (1701 -]77d) and his uncle 
Raghnnathrao snecec'ded not only in driving IJaidar and his general 
Pazl Ulla Khan out. of tlu‘l»nin))ay Karnalak hut in inflicting on him 
such severe r<‘V(‘rs('s as in ] 7<lo forced Jiim to come to terms. In 
1771, taking fulvantag(‘of tlu‘(MudiiMon which followed the death of 
Peshwa INladhaviao 177'») and th(‘ niurih-r ol (he young Pesh- 

Ava NarayJinrao (177*1), Bas/dal dang the Xizands brothiT, marched 
fi’om Adnjii, {‘iit(‘r''({ 11 k‘ Maratha counirv, and kwioil contributions 
as far w(‘s( a^ Athni and i\Ina] outside J>ii:i)>ijr limits. A Alaratha 
army nndej \ anianr/io Patvardlian ami A nandrao Kastia marched 
aga.nst Basalat dang andfoiced him to r(‘tir<'.'’ When llie opposi¬ 
tion of tli(‘ Poona uiPiisttT.s burst forth against him, RaghumUhnio 
cnteri'd into a secret allui,net* with Haidar giving him the eountry 
south ol th(^ Krishna, on (‘onditioii tliat he acknowledgcnl Raghu- 
mithi’ao as tlie lu'ad of Hie Alaiaflia eonfeder.’iey, paid him tribute, 
and aided liini with imai and inoiii'y.' Aceonlingly in 177(5 
Haidar crtxst'd the Tnuehhridia, repulstsl with lieavy loss the com¬ 
bined urniu's ol the Mauithas and the Nizam, and, in 1778, by the 
capture of (hijendragad, dalihal, and Ikidami m tlie south of BijApur 
made linn,selt master ol the w lu»h‘ connlry south of tho Krishna. 
He k*ll the cniKpiered eoiintiy iimh'r tlu* nuinagement of local desois 
and (onseiited to receive Jroin them tlit‘ir acciistomod tribute, on 
condition of ])r()in]it ])ayinent, as a tree gift, of a further sum equal 
to their ) early rc'veniic.-'^' Aecm-ding to this arrangement Bagalkot 
again passed into the hands of the Silvaniir Nawab as HaidaUs 
A'Mssal.^’ Though at first his con(|ue is caused much mischief, 
and, in spite of the h'vy of hi'avy contributions under Haidar, the 
country was well govi*rned and iinpi’oved." In 1779 the protection 
given to Kagliiinathrao by the English at Surat led the Poena 
ministers to form an alliance with Haidar and tho Nizdm with 
the object of driving the English out of India. As an induce¬ 
ment to join the league the Poona ministers acknowledged HaidaPs 
right to the country south of the Krishna. When (1782) the treaty 


’ Kiistwick’hKiiis;nX.hii.jIi i-Jlunl, J «(), r,i igg&’ Kizum, T.5S; GraiitDufTsMarathils, 
806. * AN iJkes’ S«,iith nf Tiulia, 1. 4(»I ; Grant OiiHfl Mar;'itliAs, .830. 

^ Giant Jlii/Ps JNI.'iratJit'is, ■’ NVilkes' South of India, 11. 17.8. 

‘ Wilkes’ South o( Jndia, IJ. ISO-187 ^ Bum. Gov. Sel. C-XIJl. 210, 

' *AJarshalJ’s Stalibtieal lIoiK.rt of Bolgamn (1820), 130. 
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of Salbai was being negotiated Nd.na Phaduavis (1770- 1800), 
the Poona minister, asked Haidar to restore the country north of 
the Tuugbhadra, threatening, unless his demand was coniplied with, 
to join the English against Haidar. The rivalry between Maha- 
ddji Sindia and Nana and the death of Haidar 011 the 20th of 
December 17(S2 prevented Nana from enforcing this demand. Nana 
called on IlaidaEvS son and successor Tipu (1782- for arrears 

of tribute. Tipu admitted that aric'ars were due but evaded paying 
them. In 1781 Nana and the Niza'i nnwie a « cret treaty to 
recover from Tipii the* tcn-it<»ry Avhich both had lust by Haidar^s 
encroachments, 'fho Niz.-lm sc'l too logh a \alne on his assistance; 
and, though he was pi-oniiscd Ibj.'lpnr aft^r t!i(‘ (‘oiuitry north of 
tli(‘ Tuiigbliadra w;is won from 'I'ipii, he rclnsud to take the 
field unless Ahinadnagiir find Ibjnjmr wcrci made over to him in 
advance. On hearing tlii^ 'J’lpu showed his conttmijit for the 
Nizam by sending an insulting nicssag(‘ in wdncli he churned to 
bo the sovereign of Bijapiu and as such called on llui Nizam to 
adopt his standard ol weights and measures.^ 'J’he hitch in 
the terms of tlie treaty between ilm Nizam and the Alaralhas 
gave Tipu time to strengtlum his uortlicrii out])osis. The siege 
of Nargund in Dliarwar and Tijiids treaeluTy to its (*liu‘f, the 
forced conversion (jf Hindus, the suicide of 2000 Biahmans to 
avoid circuiiicisiun, and the thnsitened attack on the Nizriin stirred 
the Marathas and the Nizam to actum. In 178b th('V settl(‘d to 
attack the whole of 'Pipu’s Icrntorics, and to divulc the conquest 
into six equal parts of wdiicli the Nizam slnudd r(‘ceive t wu) shart's, the 
Peshwa two, and Siiidia nnd i Inlkar one etich. It w as further agreed 
that their first, efforts should lie dirts ted to the rt‘co\ery of tho 
coinitry between tlitj Krishna and the Tungbhadia.. A dtdachmeut 
of 25,000 troo}).s chietly luirse waissent to South Bclgnnin near KiLlur, 
while the main army under Nana Ehadnavis marched tow'ards 
Badami in South fiijajmr, Belore the coiifoderatcsreached Lhidami, 
spies were sent to w'ateh Tipids nmveineuts, and to ascertain the 
strength of his army and his materials of wixv Though tlio spies 
never returned reports reached the eon ft'derates that Tipu had 
marched with his wbiolt* army. It was agrcetl, if tin* rtqitirt was 
correct, to put off the siege, hut to camp near Ihidiimi until 
the rains had fallen, when the sw’t'lling of the rivers would 
secure them from iiiteiTu[>fiuii. Tlitj jirospoet of a monsoon 
campaign induced the Nizam tt) return to IlaulaiMliad li‘a\ing his 
army of 25,000 nieii under his general Tahavar dang. AVhen news 
was received that Tipu had returned from Bangalur to Seringapatarn, 
preparations wrore niadett) besiege Badami, a ftn-tifiod ttiw ii built 011 
the plain with a citadel in the body nf the place and further pn^teet- 
ed by two hill-forts one on each flank. Operations began 011 tho 
first of -May. After three w'oeks^ battering, as the towm w^alls were 
little injured, it was determined to try an escalade. On the morning 
of the 20th of May 20,000 of the confederate infantry were drawn 
up for tho assault. Tho g-arrison, of u^iwards of 8500 troops 
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accordiiif]^ to one account and of 2000 according to another account^ 
opposed tlie assailants, who, when they advanced found tlio ditcli 
and covert way fall of small mines made by diggiugpits and placing 
in them largii leather vessels tilled wii.h gunpowcler. These were 
fired and prov(u] very dosti’uetive; but the Maratlias and the 
Moghals vying with each otluT attnc.k(*d A^itl! great courage though 
with discipline, mounted the walls in .several ])laces, and, except 
a slight clu'cU at tin; citadtd, carried all h(d*or(' tliem. The garrison 
fled in the i’orts a.l)u\(', ch»s<dy b'Ho'VM'd hy th(‘ assailants, but the 
]>ur.siK*T.s failed to enter th(‘ forts, ^i’lu'y continued to crowd nptho 
fave ol* the lulls lhough hug(‘ stones avcmv' rolled down and a heavy 
tire oi'mu'-iketrv was (tjunu'd en tin in. So furious and persevering 
was tlie atta<lv that the gavris<»n otlensl to surrender piovided their 
lives W('n‘ spared.' 'J'he tort w,is lidt- in ehai'ge of an officer of 
Ib‘istia."s and I lie e«»nred(M*ale ariii\ mov(*d .^ont ii. Though the con- 
federatt's eiieonnlenal a .series <>1 defeats at the hands of Tipu, in 
17 h 7 tile t(‘ar that the Kiigh^h windd join ag.'iinst him led Tipu to 
;igre(‘ to pay tvilmte tiiul to <ji\e n]»atlelaini lo S«)uih Jlija]mr. M’lie 
aa1io1i‘ ol' (he territoiy wa-. cedi vl to the Maratlias except a part of 
iinng-und whuh was i(‘'-tonal to the Xi/.aiii 

Alter a l»reah ol imie n'ar-' ( l77S-!7'^Tj tlu‘ manngv'ment of these 
(hsi nets aeaui p.is^ad toJ{;i^liaV agiMit Vasinaiitiav and his son 
Kii.>hnara\. lliiime tlu* twelvi' years helwiMMi 177S and 1700, 
th'Mieh iiioi'e than oik ia\.ejed hy M.n;itha armn's, the eonntry yvas 
well managed and on |]»e wh *i(‘ jn’o^p, roiis Krislnniriiv Rastia’s 
iigi'nt ein oiiraend h.isbandrA h\ staifine ploughing matches and by 
showdng mailed eoiisideral ion to (‘X(*e])l lonally liardworking hns- 
baiidiiK'H. (n thn way e\er\ aral»l(‘ineh eanu'under tillage, and the 
country was Idled witii ])e(>ph‘ many vi'ry laeli, and all ha[)py and 
eontenti'd, 'Ihe i’e\i‘nue in each Milage was tixed ami inoderat.i‘, 
seltliMl wilhoni t ronbh', and paid without- a, groan.- ^Phis state of 
things coldinmal 1 ill th(‘t-ernble lamiiu* ol 1700-01. This famine 
ami llu' oee.niMnal jia^sa^t* ol' Mai%itha a-i iiues, (uii' of Avhose marches 
d'‘stioNe(l a ti.iel for youi’N, In-oli'llu' l»aml'-’ of society and sot evi'i'y 
man plnmlering hn, mn^lihoiir I‘art lenlarly In 1 he south-east whero 
iheilmd plundorei*s W(‘re t hi‘of Sliorilpur and three other 
/niikh and (“-■tat('-h()hh‘rs in iho Nr/am’s t(‘rrif.orii‘S, Lalkai or 
sNstciiialie pillage lieeaim' gi'iiera! and l.isti'd till tlie British took 
tlie distru’l in 181S.'’ In spde (*l l!n‘ def'lriietion eaiisod by this 


^(h.iiit I lull s M.ii.illns 4UU , K.uj1\(u.k.s K.ii‘'.n Ts.iui:i1i-i-IIiik1, I 

5 M;Ksh.iirsSt.itisti(.il (it li(‘li;auiii(KS‘Jn), MavslialhwlHJiun Bstgalkot 

and hiul.inii, licaol ui.iio stiujcs dl the Mc.Jtli mIucIi a\.i.s at this tuiie. One 

firmer is said tu lia\( divked In- (.ilvt-s with scailet enlLiis and silrer hells, and to 
tiaA’e h.id a se]Mi.de Mi\.iij1 Ici l.iiidi.s, kids, young cahes, and biitruloes. Another, 
A\lio lued HI a \Ula^e si, higldv tdli-d itiat there wrre im grass lands, settled on a 
laMMinti* bullnek llu’ juoduie ol .i In Id worth I'tO (li'i inU). Ditto, j;b5. 

Miirshair.s .sutuslual lUnoH (isiic), i:U, 17.‘{ Ju 1778, including alienations, the 
llungund village ol Maiol Ko|> li.id rieajl,\ JMXH) acros of land in full tillage. All 
firewood had to be brnught fioiulheollu i side ot the Krishna. At its weekly market 
Bixty drillers from the eoiiiiliy round opeiu'd stalls, and the plac-ii eontained between 
300 and 400 bouses l>y |.S‘io thu aiea under tillage h:i<l l.dlcii to ‘JOO acres and tiicse 
■wero HCia[ih near the bnuUs of iircis .ind i lose to the town, Kvery nicli of neh band 
wn.i H forest ol |)iiekl> lui-jlies Kvm leiit-ficc laud lay mitouchecl, while the liuldciii 
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systematic pilla^^e, about 1703-94 the soveutoon districts or sarhara 
of Bijapur yielded a gross yearly rovciiuo of about £7^88S,000 
(Bs. 7;s8,vS0,000).i 

In 1705,at tlie capitulation of Kharda about sixty-five miles south¬ 
east of Aimiadnagsir, the Niz;ini was coni})le1ely defeated, and, among 
other large concessions cedcRl lo tlio Maratiias his sliare in llungund. 
This comprised thirty villages wliicb lie soiilh-west of a line pjissing 
north-west and solltll-ea.^t from Kiidli Saugam t‘» Kandgnl, a tract 
called the saiiiaL or division of Tinnl). i'nder tin- Ni i.m the villages, 
though of trilling resoinves, were iiu.d(‘rat“ly li'di Tliey had for long 
been tenderly and st.('addy dealt llh^ \\»‘r(‘aO or neailyall \iuder 
till, ge, wor(’well ])(U)j)l(Ml, and jja.d ilui n‘\(‘n.i(‘ vilhont trouble or 
iiiui nini*. d’lu'K.Uiks or freel)()o|ers, IjMmmIU hntclu'rs, Ix'lmiging to 
llaidarabad had iK'verdisI 111 ))('(! file ti*ael. proh ihly from fear ot the 
fort of 'ruinb, whert' vas always a small mdifaiy foree. With their 
tra.nsf(‘r to the Alaivithiis tin* well IxMiig of theso village's ceased. 
Kve,ry y('a.r families weio mined by ove'r-1a\ing, large' ari'as e)f nco 
land tell waste', villages broke'ii, and a Iran; and iineertain 

suhsisteiice was ali that wa,s h'ft to the' most fortunate- Like^ 
llnngiirid, Ihid.a-mi .and llagalkot did not escape this wlnlesalo 
destrnetieni. Abeiuf 1707, or a \e-ar afU'r the' ae*ee*ssion ed'the last 
IV'shwa B.ajir.av (1700-1^1 7', lu'gan a sem'N of d.'vastations tlie main 
force'; of wliie'h se'cnis 1«) have' be'«'n fnrne'el ag.iin^t IJag.ilkot partly 
from its ii.anie' for werilth, but cliielly em acconni eif the; grnelgo 
Avdiich the'Ih'sliwa bore' te' Ihe* Ibaslia family ;is j)rirtisaus of N.ana 
Phaelimvis. Seare'e'ly a ye'ar ]),ass( d withoiil ;in army appearing on 
the north ed the* Krishna, wailing iint’l the' ri\,r bee.imo forilablc, 
and then spre'aeling lliroiigh e'Ve'iy Mll.ago ])dlaging anel ele^stro3dng. 
If the Nipani duel was the' le'adt'r the' ])lunde'r ge'iu'rally ende*d in the 
villages be'ing burnt, a.nd if Ihijm (.{okhle was in eliargi' tlie' throats 
of some of the; It'adini!’ village'r.N were' probalily cut., ddiree or 
I’emr demis fremi the; north of the; Krishna, in the interval between 
the rcguhir Mar;i,tha iiireiaels, attacke'd che)iri‘ villages, a.nel swe^pt oIT 
their eattle\ 'The' village eitlicers also took to the' same mode of life 
and pluiiebireel their iie'ighbou]’> anel nm' another. Tlie fort and g.ar- 
rison a/t Ikagalkot saveel some* e)f the villag’e's roiiml ii., .and in KSIO 
when tln'y p.isse'd from Ikisiia !'»the Ih'diwa the*}' were* still a valuable 
posse)Ssie)ii. About the eio'^o eif tlie' eighte'e’nth (;e'ntiiry (1 7!t7) another 
plague laid Ihidami waste. One* Bhimrav, Avho hael ])e)sse;ssoel him¬ 
self of Dambal in Dharwar, with the i*e>iiniva.neo or aid of Biipu 
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tilloel scavips of pubhe l.un] at tlic* ciin’fiit .'issossmcut. TIio itiiiikot li.nl gone iind tlic 
vill.'igc* (twjndlc’U to 110 bouses 171. 

^ Of the sevoTitcoii elistt icts rmly ilms* ri>iit.nn(Ml lands neiw coniprisoil under bij.ipur. 
They wero liipipur'wliich fontiiiu'il iluity sub divisions Those Milliin the jnesi'nt 
district were llavcli oj Ihi.tjuir amMi ;i vearly ifveimr of Ks. r»,15,.‘{2-, Indi with Its 
114,207, Sidnsltli with Ks .'»(;25, Clnnialgi v\ itli Its (’liandk.ivte with Ks. .‘lo,2/>0, 

tlalaaiigi with Its. <i.‘bP.S-4, MiiJa.m! with 41^25,1, Alnwlch M'ltb Jts. ],/)7,()S.% 
IJklili with Its. 8S,747, Ikiliiti uitli lls ncrjr), ]5.igev.'idi with Its. 1,02,SS(), Siiidgi with 
Us. 14,and Tilinbi' with lla. ; Torgal conlaincd sixteen subdivisions of whicli 

those within present Uijdpur limits Avere Calgala oi Kiitabad AAitli lls. 19,1)14, 
Badumi with Us 2,39,7.‘{.‘>, and Sugar coiitainiiig the snb-division of Tdlikoti AVitli a 
yearly revenue* oi Us. 3,54,409. Waring’s Mardthjis, 212-248. 

Marsli.iirs Stali&ticiil Ueport of Belgauni (1S20), 171. 

^ Maibhairs Statistical Ueport of Bel gaum (1820), 131-135 
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Goklilc, assembled an army with which for twelve years he plundered 
the rich and untouched country south of the Malprabha. Bhimrav 
carried pillage and murder to such frightfid lengths that in the end 
Gokhale was forced to disown and seize liirn. This was not done 
until half of the pco])lo Avero destroyed and tillage was confined to 
little tract snear villages from which, on the approach of the enemy, the 
cultivators betook themsedves to the tower Aviili which every village 
however small was ])rovidod. ^J’liese towers were not always safe. On 
several occasions they Aven' set lire to, and the people within them 
sufTocated. Because they Aver(‘ pooi*, Avt're dillicult of access, were 
remote from the usual tnx^p routes, and to some extent were 
guarded by the rixerand the fort, the country to the north of the 
Malprabha. and tlie immediate neighbourhood of Badami escaped 
AA'ilh a small shari* <»f loss. Though naturally t.he poorest parts of 
tin; distrie.t, in 1810 when they ])assed from Itastia to the Peshwa, 
they Avere th(‘ neh<‘fct.^ 'Po th(‘ ruin caused by the Manitlia armies 
Avas added lhi‘ disurdei-ed stati' of the country brought about by 
constant (juarrels among the' PesliAvn’s (‘.‘.tatc-holders and officers. 
Of tliesv' eslate-hohh'Ts and ollic(‘rs th(‘re Avere five, Madhavrav 
Rastia, Mah'ip Gborpade, l\irsliuram Pandit, Daulatvfiv Ghorpade, 
and Gaiipatrav Pense. ^ladliavrav Ibistia aK^ ’ikansth Brahman, the 
brothei'-ni-hnv <•[’ Nana Pha<lnavi.s, liv(‘d ^it Badami, liad a yearly 
reA'enue of .l-0(),0t)() (Ks 2t) /o7./ov), and k(*pl a force of 4000 
lior.M' and 4000 foot, besiiles em])loyiiig an additional body of 
plundering liorse, acainst llu' elih'f of Shorajuir in the 
ierritori(‘s AVith Ashom lu; alwMvs earrieil on a })redat<‘rv Avarfarc. 
.Mahiji Glior]iad(', wbo hehl as his ev.ates the towns and districts of 
Tumba, Jndi, and Almehdi, yi<'lcling a yearly revenue of c€l0,000 
(Bs 1 IdJih), k('])t a foree of 0(K) horse tor Avliieh lie Avas allowed 
])ay by the J’ooiia goA^ernmiait Pa.rshuram i’andit Pritinidhi held 
Jiageviidi and Ihjapur ai.il some land in the Konkau, Avith ayearly 
revenue of about .blOO,(H»0 (Bs. lO ldhh>^) and a foree of 3000 horse. 
Daulfitniv Ghorpade held the town and distriet of Gajendragad, Avith 
a yearly rcMuiue of about .130,000 (Bs, 3 hilJis) and a force of 300 
lior.se and 300 foot aaIik-Ij iornied the garrison of the fort of 
Gajendi’agad. Tliougli tiny had niiieli fallen off ilio Ghorpade 
l.miily Avere highly re.sjieeled ly the ]\laratlias The only officer of 
tlic J’<‘sJiAAaPs government an as Gaiijiatrav lV*nse commandor of the 
artillery. He an as a dislingiiislied officer in Poona and held as 
ins pe^’semil estate the districts of iMutka\i and ilinigimd yielding a 
A early re\^enue of 110,t)00 i^Bs. 1 IdkJi) “ 

In 1800 General Wellesley, jp’terNvards the Duke of Wellington, 
passed through South Bijapur in pursuit of Dhundia V^gh, a 
Maratlia fri-ebooter formerly in the si'rvice of ilnblar and his 
3hpu. After being driven out of Dharwar, Dhundhia Avas closely 
pursued by Colomd SteA’eiisoii along the south bank of tho 
(jilia.tprabba. General Wellesley inoA’edaloi the north bank of tho 
Malprabha. 'J'o jireviait Dhiiiidia from crossing the Malprabha, 
lieutenant Colonel Cajiper, V7ith three battalions of sepoys and 


1 Mai>lj;iirb SLitibtu-al l^eporl of r»clgaiiiii (1820), 184.135. 
“ TrausactionB m the MuiAthu Empire (1803) 80-87. 
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about 3000 Maratba cavalry, was ordered to occupy tboso places 
which were most likely to be first fordable, and to stoj) Dliiindia. 
Lieutenant Colonel Capper marched on the 18th of August 1800 
and arrived near Jalih^il opposite B-Wmii on the 24th. On the 
night of the 24th of August the !Malpr/i])ha fell considerably and 
Dhuiidia crossed at Biidiliiil about twenty-four miles below the 
place wIkto Colonel Cappi-r was posted. 4'ho dilliciilty of the 
passage of the IVlalprabha at Jalihal delayed (jieirM'al VVfdlesIoy till 
the fourth of S(‘pteinbor. Jle then pas sed mtn (ho ^./ani’s country, 
and within a week (September 10 ) at Komlg.H Dluindia was 
overtaken, defeati'd, and slain.' 

In 1802 the Berad eliief of Sliora|)ur in the Nizam’s territory 
marched to Nalatvad iibuiit tweUe miles south-east of Muddelilhal 
and plundered it.*’ In the sjiuk' year (l.'^ 02 ) the l\‘sliwa Bajirav called 
Miulhavrav Bastia to a pri\ate miervu'w and sent him jirisoner to 
Raygad hill in Kolalia. JM^tia remained in Uayga.d till October 
of tlio same y(‘ar, whim Ilajirav, in ]>a'>sing ihrough Maluid in liis 
flight from liolkar, set him free and ,i»ave Inni a (uuiimissioii to 
enlist men fiT liis sc'rviee.' From .Mah.id Bajirav lied lo Bassein 
and there conclndt d (31st Uecernbei 1802) with the Fiin»iisli the 
in^aty of Basst'in, under winch, in return for cessions of laud and 
the promise that waMiuut their a])])roval Bajirav would enter into 
no agreement with a foreign power, the English undoitook to 
replace him in I’oona and to g-nard Ins f(*rnfoiy from atiiu*k. In 
accoriianc?e with the treaty Ccncral Wellesley marched from 
Seriiigapatam to J *0011 a to reiiisialo B.-iprav. 

In 1801 after the Fnglish had re^ttired him to power Bajirav 
sent orders to liis govi'iiior of the Boinliay Kariultak to wrest 
the districts (d Badaini Ilagalkot and Jabh.il from Madhavrav 
Rilstia his enemy. Bastia claimed these districts as manager or 
leantdvimlar in return fur £400,000 (Its. 40 Idhhs) advanced to the 
Poona goveriiiucnt. Thr(»ugli Geiim-al Welh'sli'v’s iiitlueneo Bilstia 
kept jiossossion of these' districts for six 3 ears longer.'' In 180G 
Parshuram 81irinivas Fritinidhi, a yonlli of spirit but of w'eak 
intellect and dissolute halnts wdio had been brought u]) by Nana 
Phadnavis, claimed the solo management of Bagevadi, Jbjapur, 
and his other estates. His claim >vas disputed by Jiis inotlior and 
her manager Balvaiitniv PJiadnavis, and their dillcrences gnwv so 
bitter that the young Pritiiiidhi began to back his i hums by force. 
Bajirdv Peshwa pretended to mediate bi*l ween tlie ])arties, and, under 
the inlluence of his old hate of Nana and the men of Nana’s })arty, 
decided the matter against tJio Fritinidhi. Ihipn Gukhale tlie governor 
or mrsuhhmldr of the Bumliay Karnatak w^as sent W'ith troops to 
enforce submission. J’arshuram Pritinidhi Avas confined by his 
mother in tlie fort of IVlasur in Satara, his followers w(‘re scattered, 
and peace Avas restored. 'Phe young Pritinidhi liad a mistress. 
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a Teli or oil-pressor by caste, wlio stinted by the ill fortune of her 
patron, pfailicrcd some followers, attacked Masur, and set Parshnrain 
free. After his release he defied the Pcshwa, secured a hxrg’o 
body of followers whom the Peshwa's tyranny liad made ripe for 
insurrection, and raiscul the standard of robiillion. lie spoiled his 
cause by his cruelty to such of his mother’s adherents as fell into his 
hands, and by plunder and extortion worthy of tlu' lowest TVndliari. 
Bapu Gokhalo was ordered to march n.L^ainst him. Parshuram, 
disregarding^ Jiis friends’ ^^dv^c(^ to retire to the liills and raise the 
Rjirnoshis, met Gokliale in battlt', was <lefeat(‘d, taken prisoner, 
and sent to Poona. Part ot his (‘stat('s w'ore kept for his support; 
the rest passed to tin; Peshwa. Ihipu (Jokhah* S(‘ized his family 
])roperty and jew (‘Is, and w'as allow^ed t(^ keej) thoin as w'(‘ll as liis 
estates to make it app(‘ar that they liad been lakmi to punisli the 
Pritinidlii not to enrich the Peshwa,. As ])art of the Pritinidhi^s 
estatc‘s, J 5 age\adi f(‘ll into Papu Goklialcj’s hands, who, by arbitrary 
exactions, beeanu' tlu* wealthiest of tlu* Peshwa’s ollicers.^ limkr 
Gukhale, Jki^evildi sank very low' and tht‘ p(‘oph‘ w'('re brought to ruin. 
IVijirav wais not long in lindmg a ]n*t‘le\t lor w'rt'uking his veng(*anco 
on the estate-liolders ol tlu' Pomljay Karmilak and seizing their 
estab's. InlSlO Ikijnav eom])kn'ned to iIk' P>rilish llesident, that 
!Mavlhavrav IWslia w iltnlly disoh(‘\t‘d his aiilhorilv a,nd I’efiised to 
furiiisli liis share ol h<»ise ’rin* IJesidiMit ealhsl on Uastia to fullil 
hi engagemeui, with the Peslnva. Ibistia hesitat(‘d, d(‘elared his 
inability to Juriieh so many hor^e owlnb to lhi‘ disoliodieuce ol* 
the estate-holders nndc'r linn, and, by Ikiprav’s artifiee, was lt*(l 
to believe that by Irii.sting to Ins m(‘ri*y inor(‘ favonrabh; t(‘rms 
miglit be obiaiiu‘d ^I’o no ])nrpose did tli(‘ Ih'-ident explain his 
situation t.o Ibastia and w’arn hirnol his rum. 11 (‘ reliisi'd to fiiriii.sh 
the troo])S and llajirav stiipped him of Ihigalkot and Ihidami.'^ 
Of his liijjipiii* t(‘rritories only a ])orlion of IMuddehilnil w'a,s h'ft. In 
1811 , under th(‘advice <»l thi' Pnli^h (h)Yeinment, 1 ‘xcept three of 
its best villages Ikigi'vadi, .Ma‘sh\inhal, and (Jiriial the wdioh* 
siib-diMsion ol Jhigiw.adi was re.-t<»red to l]it‘ PriLinidhi. 

When Pastia’s estates in Smith I>i|a])m' e.ime. into the hands (d tlio 
Pe.sliwa, parts w'hieh had bi'en the seat of (loiislant Maratha raids 
W’ere rained ; the rest wliieli had esea]H'd Marat Iia, inroad,s, partly 
owmig to their poverty and jiart ly to thtu’r (uitlying po,sition, woni 
com])aratively rich. As in other p.irls (d’ IJajinlv’s dominioms 
li.'igalkot and iJadanii weri‘ gneii (»V(‘r to revi'iine eontraetors or 
farmers. Jn spile of the i-ained slaK; of the country, the 
BagalJvot agent of the fariuer Jaiuirdhaii imiiicdiately rai,sed tho 
government demand, h^mnl heavy fines on every village and on 
every individual that sliow'ed the least ability to pay them, and 
employed the criielcst measures to enforce his exactions. At the 
end of about throe yeais sevend villages were de,serted and the 
usual flatteries and jn-oinises w’ore nscjil to bring the people baijk. 
'riie revenue contractor Lad no time to prove the sincerity 


] Graut Dull’s Marath/is, GIG-617- 
^ Cjraut Dafl’s MarAtlias, 02.7 : JIarshall’s .Statistical 
135. 
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of hi. .)ronr 5 cs when his term ceased and the villages were f^i von 
over to a new man. As the now contractor, Ana mhn, lim 
paid a larj^cr sum for liis contract than the last, h(3 had still 
more money to recover and every resource was still further strained. 
Every sorli of property was seized, scareely excf'])!!)!*^ the farm 
cattle. Common decency and tlie force of opinifjii ])revejiled the 
cattle hein^ opeiil^y seized, but the assessment was so hit’ll that the 
landholders were foreed to s(‘ll ^heir l)(‘st Imllocic ; t > mah'* it ^ood. 
The towns, whoso walls had saved a part < * their ])i-o]>iirty 

from banditti and passing tni.'jis, iiirnislied llu'cljieF harvest to 
these liar])ies, and enoianou.s sums are said to haM‘ heiMi drawn 
from thorn partly iiiid(T tlie I'orni of enhanced : '<si*'-sii,ent, but more 
in fines on iiidividnal.s. In lliingiind tlui li(‘a,vy d'aminds of the 
Pcvshwa^s revenue contractors wrre successfully n'sisted by the 
landlords, who, vvlnh' ('nenuraging tlu' s\ ^Kon of ])ill;\g(S (‘\t‘rt('il 
influence enoiigli to clieck the rales of taxation within some bounds 
of modeiaition, and to rt'-estabbsh vill.igrs by collecting the 
dispersed mliabitaiits and granting tin? usual leases.* 'This ruin 
and desoia-tiou was not contineil to South Ibjapi'r In .Mmldebihal 
the same was rc'peaXed probably in a far greater d(‘giee, as it was 
taken from Madliavrav itastia in I Si t and fanned to the l\‘sh\va’s 
impriiiciphjd favourite Tninba-kji Denglia,, who ludd Mimgnnd and 
Miitkavi the former esta.tes oi (lanjiatrav Peiise and the comma.n(l 
of the Peshwa^s art illerv.*' In IHI7, on tlu‘ r(‘conmien<lation of the 
ib’itish Cfiveninnmt shortly after the treaty of Poona, (lOlli lMa,y), 
M.-idhavrav Tbistia was rc'stonn] to Ins estates in AIu'hh*bilial and 
otli(‘r jiarts of >iorth Jbjapiir.'^ 

In November 1<^]7 wlieii w’ar brokf^ out bidwoeii tin' English and 
the Pesliwa., General, afterwards Sir ^riioma,s Miiiiro, drove the 
Poshwahs ga.rrison.s out of Dliarw.’ir. Tii spile of iMunro’s sneoi'sses 
iu Dharwar Jbajirav^s 13i]aj)ur otHeers and estat(‘-hold(‘rs Madliavrav 
Jldstia, (ianpatrav Pense, P.ii-.sliuniin Shriiiivas Jhatiuidlii, a,ml A])pa 
Saht*b Nijiaiiikar at first seeim.'d all determined to stand by the 
Pesliwm. Oji tin' 7)tli of February iMlS (b'neral Miinro marebed 
towards Badami at tlie liea,d of twi'lvt* c()m[»anies of infa,iitry four of 
iliem Afaisiir troops, three troop ; of horse, four comj)ani(‘s <»] jiioiieers, 
four long guns, four field ]>ieees, and one liowdtzer. IIis route w.is so 
intricate, that is apparently so overgrown) with thorn thickets, lha,t 
pioneers were continually employed in opiminga jxath for tlie column, 
while both were e\])osod to repeal'd annoyance fi'om tin* elu‘my^s 
cavalry which hovered round tlic*m in great numbers. On the fitli 
of February General Miiiiro rea,( bed Belur a.n importaait jilace about 
eight miles south of Biidami. As lu* drew near, the garrison of four 
hundred horse ainl threi* lininlred loot lied ovit ihi' lulls b aving inm 
to take peaceful possession. Genera,! iMuiin> halti'd a,t, Bi'liir till tlie 
I2tli to completehispreparafcioiis for the siege of Batlami, le winch ho 
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marclied on tlio 13th. Tlio advanced party was opposed by a small 
detachmout of the enemy’s foot posted in a temple and supported 
by a body of 400 horse. 'J'hey were covered in front by a deep 
streamlet ])assable fit only one point. While a gun was brought 
up and opened to covci* the passage, the light coin})any of the 2nd 
battalion of the 4th Native- Infantry was prepared to attack the 
entrenchment with the bayonet. This succeeded with little loss; 
and the enemy retreated under a heavy fire, leaving four dead on 
the gi'ound. As Badaiui consists of fortified hills, with a walled 
town at the foot of them containing an innej* fort, it was deemed 
necessary, in the first, instance, to .attack the lower dcfimces. On 
the 15th (jcneral Mimro’s forco was strcmgtliened by the arrival 
of two wenk s(jn.‘i.drons of Ilis Mjijesty's 22nd Dragoons, and a 
company of the 2nd li.ittalion of the IMh Uegiinent, followed on tho 
17th by the head-(|iiart.ers and scwoii com})anies of the same 
corps. 'Idle batterit's which were erecU'd against lhlda.mi played 
till the (wening (»f tho l7th, when the breach was doomed 
praeti(*abl(\ At da.wn on the 18th a storming party advanced 
from the rear of tlio liattories.' Ju (‘ight niiuntes they surmounted 
th(‘ brea.e]j, for the garrison amounting to 800 or 1 OOO men wairo 
un])repar(‘d, and thi‘ fi‘W who aitempted to didend tho works were 
immediati'ly killed, d’hosi' in th(‘ streets A\t‘re attacked with the 
sann speed and spirit and so hotly pursued to the r.jipiT forts, the 
scaling-ladders advancing \Nith the storming ]>arty, tha.t tho ciK'iny 
fean'ng an iiiiniediatt* attack, called foi* t.erni.s. They were allowed 
to tiiareh oat with then* a.rins. J>y ten ()d‘lock (lenei'al Munro was 
in j)oss(*ssiun of all tlic mdami lortificat ions 'riioso wore larger and 
more n'gukirthan thosi* of Dharwav, and wiax' deservedly esteemed 
one of the strong(*st hill forts in India, almost iiupn'gmiblo with a 
dotermiiu'd garrison^ hi the forts \^(*r(* found fourtoon guns of 
\arious calibre, and sevimteen jingals." Two companii's of tho 2ud ^ 
bittta,lii)ij of tho IJtii Jh‘giiiient amtc allotted to garrison Bcidami. ? 
Tho fall of so strong a jilaeo, with llu* loss on the side of tJio 
hesiogers of only four Kiiropoaiis and livi‘ mitivo.s killed and 
wounded, sjiroad al>roa,d tlie liela^f that resisla.nee to (leneral Munro 
wa,s vain. On tho 21st (ienoral M ann> niarcli(‘d towards Bagalkot, 
find on tlio way was p>iued by the reiiuiiiiing t.wo oompanies of 
the 2nd battalion of tlio tltli Regiment. On tin* 22nd he cfiine 
before Baga,lkot which surromh’red wirlauit resistance. It was 
found to contain eight guns and ten jingals. One company of 
the 2nd battalion (jf tho l>Lh Regiment was placed in garrison, and 
(reiuTal Munro baited till the 2.'>th arranging for tlie permanent 


^ The sionniiii/, ]»aity e.iiihistojl of iMoiiiy-live <lisiiifniiite<l nioii (>fthe2‘2iid Dragoons, 
'ttitli iiaiik ('«iin]>.iiiu-s ol thr 2utl hattalion i>f tlie -Ith and the 2nd battalion of the 
l»th Ri-giincnts ol ^I'atne hdaiitry. The aihanee'w.-is eoniposed of tlie Dragoons, and 
a h(irUilarf> ]»arty from eaeh of the Native detaeliinents, the whole headed by a 
party of rioiieers carrying l.u1<tei.s. Foiii eomyianies of tlie 2iid battalion of the 4th 
and three eompaiiies ot the 2iul battalion of tin. Dtb liegiinciits were held in reserve 
to siipjKirt the assault. Jilaeker’s Mar.'itlia War, 21)0. 

‘ lilacker’s Mardtlia War, 201. 

^ -A jingal is a small purtabU- piece of ordnance to be fired from the ground or on a 
wall, resting on a long, blender but-eud, and two legs. 
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possession of tlie country lio had subdued.' From Bugalkot he 
opened a communication with the chief inhabitants beyond the 
Krishna, urging them to rire and drive out the Pesliwa's 
officers. Five or six hundred irregulars with some revenue 
officers or Iphsilddrs were sent to occupy the country beyond 
the Krishna. Nilupant, the civil inana^^er of Bijapur and the 
neighbouring districts, and (T!i.nj)iitrav Pens^', wlio, in command of 
4500 of the Peshwa’s iiihuitry with thirfeeii gnus was levying 
contributions in felie Nizam’s disln'cts near Ibplpn ■ were induced 
to side with the English, or to move to Sholnpnr on the n-pproach 
of Genenil l^fiinro. Th(‘se arranginncnts W( re so sm’e(*ssfiil that 
by the 1 7th of May 181S ihii whole of Ibjapiir h;nl ])assed to the 
English.- 

In 1818, wlien the conniry conqner(‘d from <ht‘ Peshvva came 
to be settled, tluj Bij.'lpur snb-division, along wifh the tract Ix'tweon 
the Nira and tlie Vn'riiM., was made over to lh(‘ captive Raja of 
Siitara w^ho had boon re.stored to ]»o\V(‘r])y the British in April 1818. 
Madhavrjlv Rastia, who, on the ivconnuendation of thoBritishCiov- 
ernment sliortly after the treaty of Poona (lOih May 1817) had 
been restored to his north lh|apiir estate's, had h'ss iviisoii than any 
other estate-hohh'r to feel hound to the Pesliwa. Si ill hoeontiniied 
so long to support tlie Peshwa’s parly, tlia.1, except 'lalikoti, his 
whole estates passed to tin* British. I'ar.shiirani Shrinivas J’ritinulLi, 
who hold twenty-four villages of Ihigt'Vildi, took the lirst opportunity 
of escaping from Bajira\’.s cain}> and the hinds held in his 
name which had been assigiic'd for his niainti'nance, but niwer 
corninitted to his inainigenient, W('re rostoreil. 'JMiree of liis villages 
Bagovildi, Mashvinlnih and CTii’ual, of which he had been d(*prived 
by the Peshwa in 1811 and winch had fallen into the hands of 
the British Governnieiit by I’lglit of coiupiest, were ke])t by 
Govcriiirient on payment of a yearly sum of LdO (Rs. 300) to the 
Pritiuidhi as mrdrfilinuikh!. Apjia Siilieb of Nqiaiii in Belgauin, 
who held lifty-eight villages near Galgale, Nidgundi, Ukli, Chand- 
kavte and Tloiivad, did not join the IVshwa till late. Ho 
never ackid with vigour against the British troops, and, on one 
occasion, behaved rcnuirkably well to some prisoners. Juke Rastia 
he kept in communication with Mr. Elphuistone throughout tho 
war. But, as ho did not quit tlui Peshwa’s standard until a late 
period, ho was deprived of Chikodi and Mtaiioli in Belgnum, though 
his Bijapur villages were contmued to hini.^ d'ho oilier leading 
estate-holders who were continued in tho possession of their villages 
were the chiefs of Cliinchaiii, Kagvad, and Nargiiml. In 1818, 
when it came to be settled, South Bijajmr was ruinous. This was 
partly owing to the Maratha raids at the close of the eighteenth 
century the terrible effects of which were still visible, but the 
chief cause of ruin was tho farming system iutixiduced by Bajirav 
in 1810. In 1818 about forty-five villages near the Krishna, 
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and near tho Ghatprabha and tlio Malprabha at their meeting 
with tho Krishna, tlio scenes of Maratha raids, were miserably 
poor. 'J^ho connti*y was almost empty. Every foot of the rich 
bbick soil, whether assessed oi* free*, was overrun with thorn brakes 
twenty feet hioli, tho haunts of tii^ers, and so close as scarcely tc’ 
leave room for a footpath. Except in little stony crofts Bjear 
villng(!S and nooks about river hanks where a few potherbs werO 
p^rowii there were no si^ns of tillatj^e. 'Jho ruin caused by( 

Bajiniv’s re\(‘nne contractors was so coni])lete that, wretched and\ 
han*i(‘d as 1 ht‘y had h(‘en, the poo]de Avere hettei otf nt the be^innin^^ 
of llajirMv’s Tnjuia,i*em(‘nt than jit its close. Under Bajir^tv 
(ISIO-ISIS) the destruction of ])ropei'ty had been com})loto. 
Disorder laid incrensed from y(‘nr to ; several of the laiidliolders 
livi'd by opiMi ])lnndci ; certain vdl.it^’i s were (‘utirely supported 
by robbcr\ ; and tli(‘ ])olicc, instead of attt‘ni])tin^r to keep order, 
ioiiK'd with the pbind(‘rei’S and ])ro(iled by the confusion. 8 o 
(iiflicidt was tins part of the country to settle that in 1820 , 
two years afti'r the coTUp.iest, though disordiu* ami ])liind(;r had 
(■('as(‘d, ]Kiv('rty ridirned (‘veaywliei’e witluait a- sn^n of relid’.^ At 
Jli ja])nr t Ik' sj)Iendid ]nibbc buiidin^s had snib'red slnimefully. Tho 
IVvJivvaV e’n\('rnors, beni «udy on eurjchini^ themselves, had carried 
olT th<‘ beautitnl opt !i-cai\(‘d palace windows and doors, wr(‘ckod 
floors and ctulm^'s lor tlunr timber, and, lullamed with the sight of 
gold, scrajied iiaiv tlu* gdded walls.- ^ 

Since ISiS tin* juibbc ]»ea.ce has tivice been disturbed in 1821 anc 
a.ml in ISIO/ In Deeemixr 1821-, sonu' days aftm* Mr. IMiackeray, 
tin* I*rincipa.1 (a'lh'ctor, w.is killed in tin* rising atKittur, ii Jh*ahmai 
iianu'd Diviikar Dik^lnl, with two siipjiorters llavji ilastia and 
lhila])])a 'rakallvi, gathered a, band of followers, imirched on Smdgi 
about foi’ty miles ea^t of Ihjapiir, and j)bmder(‘d it. lie took r 
small foit, estahb,slK‘<I a ]>ost or Huhni, ma.do ari’angoments foi*^ 
collecting the nnenm*, ])lnndere(l lln* sniToiiiiding villages, and", 
i*ommitt( <l other lawless a«'l*-. ()m* Anaj)a, Daf-ke, a,n inhabitant' 

of tin* village of I lamia I nt‘ar Sindgi, while atb'inpting to give 
infi.rmalion to tin* autboi-ities, was s(‘i/-(*d and killed by tho 

insmgi'iits. The neus of Divakar’s lawless conduct reached 
Dh.irwar, then tin* In'a,d-(prirters of the district, ami a small 

delachmeiit. of troop.*^ A\a.s sc*nt to Siinlgi. Tlie town wa,s taken, tho 
j-mglca.d(*rs aaci’c* seis^a'd ainl fmnislied, and I'rder Avas restored. 
Anajia’s 1o\ali^ was rewarded by tin* grant to his widow of a small 
plot of land. Ill Is lOn l)aml «)f I2o Arabs from the Nizamis territory, 
armed with matchlocks and liea.ded by a blind llr.'ihman named 
Kar.simli Dattiltia^a, enti*rt*d the Ikidami fort after killing 
near the gates ten or tw(*lA’(' lh*rad guards who opposed them. 

Karsimli took possi*ssioii of the toAvn, proelaimed himself 

Narsiuih Clihalra])ali or King N.irsimh, H(*t up the flag of Shahii, 
plmider(*d the (lovernmmit treasury and the market, and carried tho 


' Marsli.ilVs Stathsti.Ml Bi*pc»it of Bclgaum (1820), ISti-lS?. 

" Silo< k’s t8. 

l'’n)in fxtiacis fruin (Mivoriiiuciii Ruconlh made by tlic late Kav Bahadur 
Balkrishna Devrdv. 
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booty to theNizilm’s territory. Ho returned to Bddami, gave lands 
! on lease to liusbandmon, and otherwise administered the subdivision, 
\ Within a week of his installation a small lonjo under Mr. A. 
Jhittiiigton of the Civil Scjrviec^, sent by Mr. A. M. Shaw, Collector 
of Bolgauni, came br'fore Badaini, iiivcst<Ml it, and, a^Lor a slight 
' skirmish, caught Narsimh and liis follov/ers. ^i’he Arabs were 
disarmed, peace was restored, and tlie e.-iptives were taken to 
Belgaum where they were tri^d and punished, tcveral of them 
f with transportation. 

During the mutinies of 1857 and 1S5S tliei-e w.is noI'A*a] distiirlianco 
and no sign of disaffoclion. As ]>i*eL-aiitJonary nK‘jisnf(s f lie people 
wen disaiinod, and a si^nndron of the Sonlh(;rn Tdoirltha TIorso, dOO 
sepoys, and two picccjs of eiinnou^ W(‘rt‘ •^talioned iit Jlijiipur under 
tho command of In'cMiiimant Kto'r, V.U., and nanaineij there till 
1851).^ Though ili(‘!'(' was no ^ign of local disloyalty tin* disirict 
wiis disturbeil by ri.'^inj^s under V(‘nka.]){)a Naik ikdvant I)alieri tlio 
Jlerad Jtaja of Slioi'iijmr in ili(5 Ni/«ini\s territory in tlio (jast, under 
Bava Salieb the I>ralinian chief of Nargund in Dliarwar in the 
south, and under tlu; Jlerads ol tho MndhoJ stale in tho west. As 
, 8horapur touched (he easti‘rn siib-divi'^ions of lbjapiir ViMikap])a’s 
, mercenarii's k('pt the frontier vdl.iges in enntinual alaian. ^riiough 

S mainta-ined Ji tlireahMiing iiKpeet they did not dan‘ to commit a 
ill Tbjapur as the front ica* was guarded hy tin* Admi troop and 
^ietaehiiK'iits of tiu* Sontlioi'ii Marath.i llorsc'and Nat ive Infantry. 
tt was found that Jjaslmga,[ipa, a notorious froi‘bootei formerly (ho 
diialtniul'k (A‘ (liandkax te and SliirsluMti in l>ij;ipiir, hail jdotted to 
a(!t in concert ^vitli the Slmrapur insurgents, lie Iia<l engaged rneu 
for military serviia* a.nd ])roelaim(‘d the arrival ol Naiia. t^alieb in 
Shols'ipiir. The plot w.\.s (liset)\ ered bi‘fore it. A\as excicuted. 
Baslinga,ppa and his sou weixj s(;u.e(l, <iiid, on searehing tlu'ii'liouso 
at Jiiigi a,n(l the fort at Kotnal, .s<»mo arms and a large (piantily of 
load were found. Kotnal was disinantletl, iJaslingajipa was tried 
for treason, a.nd his estates wer(' e(ndiseated. lii l'\‘bruary JS58 all 
fear of annoyance from that (pnirter was removed by tlie didbat of 
tlio Shoni-imr Kaja by the llntisli eolunin under (\>lonel Malcolm 
aided by tho troops of the llaidarabad coulingimt, and the fall 
of Shoivipur and the ca})iiire and suicid(‘ of the chief. The 
disturbaiKH's ca,used in tlie south by Ikiva Saheb of Nargund, 
accomjianiod by tlie nuirder of the Political Ag(‘iit Mr. Mansou, 
ended in the si(‘i»e of Nargund under Colonel Maleolni, tlie tlight of 
Bava Sahel) and hise-apture and execution in the Uelganiii fort. On 
the west border i»f Bagalkot, about a thousand Berads of J lalgali 
and other Mudhol villages, jii’oliably backed by the Bt'rad cliitd' of 
Shorapur, refused to give nj) then* arms Persuasion was tried but 
failed. The Borads gailiored at Halgali and deliod CJovornmoiit 
who wore obliged to resort to foreo. A body of troojis nnder Colonel 
Malcolm attacked llalgali, and, after a gallant resistance on tho 
part of the Berads in which about a hundred were killed and 29t) 
taken prisoners, the town surrendered. Tho casualties on Colonel 
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Malco]in\s side wore one trooper killed, and one rasdlddr, eight 
troopers, and t.wo privates of the 28th Native Infantry woanded, 
some of them severely. Since 1858 the peace of the district has 
been unbroken. 

the conquest of the district in 1818 several additions 
have been imule by lapse and escheat. In 1837 Govindrav 
of Cliinehaiii died without heirs and his Jiijapur estate of Anvsll 
and one village of ilardol la])sed to Government. In 1839 Appa. 
Siiheb of Ni])jini, who held lifty-oight villages in the district, died. ^ 
As in 1831 lie had attenqded to iinposi'a false child on Government^" 
his (‘siaU‘S, ineliidmg lifty-eight Jlijapnr villages, lapsed on hisr 
death. In 1842 fifty villages of the llorti, Ukli, and Ilalsangi 
siili-divjsions Ix'loniiing to th(‘ Jhija of Salara., and twoBty-four' 
vdlages in IVigevadi helonging to the rritinidhi, were given to 
(Jovernnienl in exchange for othirs in Satara. In 1848, as Appa 
Sahel) the Ihijaof Satara died without lu‘irs, his territory, including 
Bija])uraud uiu(‘ty*t wo otluT villages, lapsed to the British. Except 
with llriilinians and men of the upper class Satiira rule was not 
])opuhi,r. Tli(‘ ])oo])le were left to the inerey of the district and 
village oflicers. 'Po the j)e(»))!(* of the town of Ihjapiir the Satara 
Itapis ■\\er(‘ ])ai*ti(‘ularly hatedul on aceonnt of tlie destruetion of tin, 
pui)hc hmhliiigs.^ Jn J8o7 d'rimhaki-av Ap})a Patvardhan of 
Kagv.'i 1 (lie<l without h(*irs, and Ins fourteen (dmmdgi villages lapsea 
to Gov(Timieiit. In Jnm^ 1858 in consequence of his rebellion, 
ole\en of the Nargiind elders villagiis were confiscated. 


1 Bom. (Juv. Scl. CXIX. 6 ; Silcock’s Bijiipur, 49. 
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The lands of the district o£ Ihjapnr luive ]>cou by cc'ssion, 

exchange, lapse, and conquest. Most of the coiiutn fell to the 
Hntisli on the overthrow of IVijirav Peshwa mi 1818. In 18^7, on 
the death of the Cliinchni chief, the Anval pott^^ division] niul one 
village in Bardol, and in 18:19, on tli<‘ death of the Nipani chief. Iiftet u 
villages in Galgali, twenty-one in Nidgundi, six in IJkli, twelve in 
Chandkavtha, and four in lloiivad la]>sed. In 18 12, in exchu,nge for 
other lands, the ilaja of Sat/jra c<‘d(‘d twenty-four villagers in llorti, 
one in IJkli, and twenty-eight, in Halsaiigi, juid the Pant Vrutinnlhi 
twenty-four villages in llagevadi.” In 18 IS on the dinith of the lluja 
of Hatara thirty vnlhiges in iruveli, seven in Cxotu., ('leven lu Mnlvad, 
twenty-one in Mamda})ur, two in llon\ad, one in Burdo!, si‘V(‘n in 
Baloli, six in Shidiuitli, one in Cdiinialgi, and six in Kolliar hi])sed. 
Tu 1857 on the death of the Kagvad ehief fourtec^n \i]lMg(‘s in 
Chimalgi lapsed. In 1858, nndev tht‘ jiroclamation datcul tht‘ onl 
of June 1858, one village in Jloskeri und ten jii Koinu* which had 
beloiigcM] to the rebel chief of Nju-gund wer(‘ eonliscatc'd. 

The Kaladgi or Bijupur district was f<»rnu‘(l on the 1st of 
December 18Gt on the rt'coininendsitioii of Mr W. I tart, the Ih'xenne 
Coinmissioner of the soutluM'ii divisifui. In siMnlmg Ins proposallor 
the formation of the district r. Hart wror.(*. ' Most (<f these sub¬ 
divisions are so reniute from Sholajiur and Belg.nnn the ]i(‘ad-quarters 
of the eollectorates to which t Im*v belong, that (lie (.lollecl-orks personal 
observation of their re(juii*ein(‘iir.s is iiece'is.inly small, and no zeal 
on the part of assistants and dt'pnti-‘s can lu' (‘X]K‘cted to make iij) 
for tho want of the frequent proMuna^ of Hu' clind* revenue; and 
magisterial officers whetlnu’ as regards mere n'vemie m.iuagc*nient 
or tho exertion of inHuimce over the peo])le to induce tluMii to assist, 
in providing for their local rcspiiroments.^ '15) remedy tlnvst; defects 
the new collectorate was formed in Decemher with its head- 

guarters at Kaladgi, which are now (1881) about to be removed to 
Bijapur. The sub-divisions the district at first conttiined were Jndi, 
Hippargi, Bijapnr, Mangoli, Mudd(*bih;U, Bagalkot, Iladami, ami 
Huuguud.‘ Of these tho lirst live lying bidwoen the lilnma on tlio 
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* The chief reports from mIiicIi in.'itoLils h.T\e liccii tfaken for the l.junl History of 

Bijjlpiir include tho Survey Reports in Ihnii Hov Sol. \.LV\\I (’MX t’XLVlll. 
uiid Born (4ov, Kcv. Rcc. 112 of lS4t, 114 of KS.V.), 100 of IS71, III parfJol 187o, RH 
of 187(), and 153 t>f 1877. " Hov. Rov. Letter 1411 of 12ih Mav IS42. 

* The roorganizatioii was sanetioiH’d liy the (loveniiiient ot Indin iii tlicji Home 
Department Letter 550 dated the 25th of .laniiary IS6'5. 

* Of these eight siih divisions, before it went to KaUdgi in 1S(>4, Bij.ipiir had been 
transferred from SAtara to Shobipur ill 1882. In 1808 Hippargi was named Siiidgi 
and Mangoli was named BAgevAdi, Of tlie two petty divisions included in the three 
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north and the Krishna on the south, ludi, Hippargi or Sindgi, 
Biplpur, Maiigoli or Bj^gcYtidi, and Muddebiha], were taken from tlie 
Sholapur collect orate, and the la.st throe Bdgalkot, Badiinii, and 
Hnngund, wliich were the most eastern subdivisions of Bolgaum, wero 
tak(*n from tli(^ Belgaum collectorato.^ On its formation in 1864 the 
Kaladgi district contained ]201< Anllagos, 1006 of them Government 
and 201 alienated. It had an area of 2,056,(886 acres, a ])opulation 
oi 691,425, and a gross revenue exclusive of alienations, of £169,881 
(Rs. 12,,98,810). Since 1*861 no territorial changes of any consequeiico 
have taken jilace." 


su])-(livisioiis of lUd/uni, .iiid IIihiu^iiikI, is still (1884) retained 

subordinate to lVi< 4 ilkot, \\liile Kcinr suboidmatt^ to \va» abolished on its 

transfer to KiiLbl^zi. 

' Of th< Slio).i])nr ].orti<)n, Tndi, jMiubb bili.il, .iiul ri)|.'i|>ui ftlltotbe liriiish under 
the pjoel.iiii.ition ot the Iltb of 1 elini.iry ISIS, or Sindi^fi was formed 

into a sub <li\iMon III IS.'ill, and Manjoli oi li.efi v.idi in IS-4*J Of tliese in 1818, 
iinin(‘d].it< ly .litei tin* ibitisb aieis ion J>i|.i}>im w.i-- made oxiu to tlie itaj.i of 
S.ilaia.. Iiidi and Muddt lull d, avI nb to'u tin i coiita.ni d olTi MllaL,a>s, weie placed 
niider tlie manaL'cnn nt of an <»lb((i .‘•t\l«d sub colli etoi of ll.'i^.dUot, suboidmate to 
Olu'mN.o .MmuiI tlie Mib ( oileitoiati' was aboli^bed and its sub-divisions 

foiirndjiaii oi IMiaiwAi Idl ISv.") whin tlii‘\ wne ui\en to roona to wbieli they 
Iieloii'M d tdl IS-II In IS.’U) !••' % wme •ji\cn back to Ohaiw.u and leinained under 
Oliarwai nnfd I S.Mi, a\ l.« n. <*n the forin.ition ol llu iklLMum i olli el orate, tlii'yweii* 
i/:,en to IJel^^amiJ, .ind in Is.ks w lien the Shoki|>iir lolleitoiatc A\as iormeil, were 
made ovei to .sliol.ijuii Jn lv*»9 on the di atli ol 8 ido)ii.'i\ N imbalkar chief of Nip.iiii, 
tliii IA-OIK' \ 1 ll. 141 s of tin ('li.indkaA th.i and Aid^nindi >ieldni^^ a Te\i*nut‘ of 

.about L‘*J.‘>(K) {Us wcue .itt n bed lo the 8 liol.i|uii colli (‘torate. 'Pile addition 

was so iiupoi taut tk.it a new suhdix isnm u ith its head-<iu.u tcis at llipparj'i was foinied 
by tiansleis from Indi and .Mnddeluli.d Jn lS4l! tlnie was anothei large addition 
JM i,on.S(M|Uoii< i of an i \ehange ol ienito) \ w ith the Sataia ( hief. The toriitory then 
ae<|uiied consisted of fort>-li\e\illagi .(• ol the lloiti and lliilsangi panjitiins with a 
yeail> rovoniie of l.TilIS ( 11 -.. .ind l.irly-two Mllagi's of tin* l>ag(‘vjlili and Hkli 

jutiiitiiKis >ieldiiig a yiail\ lexiniie ol C'Jolo (lls LM, iTiO) 'Phis laige .'iddition 
ri'tjuned anothei new suh di\i.'.ioii whose liead-ijuaib is weie stationed at Mangoli. 
Jn lsr>7 on the death ol the ehn f of Ka* 4 \ad iouitien \ illages assessi^d at ■Cl‘.>4 
(lls 4 ‘M(I) of the ( himaloi la]ised to Uoxiniment and weie included in 

Mangob 01 ll.igevadi In bSirJ, the lh|<ipui sub dnisioii of Sat.ira, which had Japsed 
in IS4S on the death ol the S.itaia ehn I, w.is ti.insleired to Shoki|uir. These five 
ShoIajMii sub-dn isioiis of K.d.idgi OI Ihj.ijmi, w hn li lie to the north of the Kiushna, 
belonged to Slioki|iiii till the end ot \ovenilier IStil 'Phe thiec east lielgaum 
sub-di\isions ol U.igalkot, ISAdAini, and lliingniid, fiasscd fioiii the I'esJnva to the 
Jintish under the pi(*c.kun.itiou ot the IJIhot l'’ebni.iiy IMS They fonneil part 
of Dh.irw.ii Iroin ISIS to 1SC57, and wiie then ni.ide over to the new distiiet of 
iSelg.uini to whnh the\ belonged till tin end ol >>o\eniber 1S(;4. Jictvveen ISIS and 
J8(>4 the two iliii I additions to these thiee siilidi\i' 10 ns wen , in lSl^l)-4() on the death 
of (Jo\indr.'i\ I’atvaidh.in ot (Miineliiii, the lapse ol lilteeii villages yiidding a ye.iily 
revenue of I'lUd'i (Us .iml in lS")7'oS on tlie eonvielion of llluisk.irulv the 

rebel eluef of Naigund, the pos-c.-sion ol lilteen \illages guiding a yearly revenue of 

£71 li (Us. 71 ‘20) 

-'I’he number of (iovernnn lit \ill.iges eoiit.mied ill the district between J 8 GJ and 
IS 72 IS . (iiit I'l niimit I t/lui/is, I'fh't t'^72. 
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Alienated or imim villages’ are li(‘ld as ftaranjam or on military 
■ ervice, personal indm or gi*ant to individuals, t/rraalhnn or grant to 
pomples, and diatri(;t oflioors’ iti/inL or grant to liorcditary district 
pfficors who are now oxoniptcd Jroin sorvi(*e. 'Pin* holdt^rs of alicnn,tc3d 
villages are Brahmans, Lingiiyats, Kaddis, CJiatns, Mjirathas, Telis, 
Berads, and Miisalmaus. As a rule Hie proprietors of the alienated 
villages live in their villages and manage them. In a few exceptional 
cases the villages are manag<'d ly agtmfs. 'J^he estates, as a rule, 
are not kept in the hands of one family, ])id arc divided inio shares. 
Under the Hindu law a,11 /don//>. 7 ad^ or hroHc'rs and ^oiisnis are 
entitled to shares in estates. 'Phis rnh* jii inn-i ca-es has laid Hio 
effect of reducing each share to sm‘h insiii-uilic.ince that a. family of 
four members cannot live in comfort on (me .sha,re. Personal im'nns 
are sometimes mortgagisl and sold t.‘ cr(‘ditoi>. wIkmi the projiiaetor 
is utterly unable to satisly tbeir demaiKh, Imt not till then, as the 
attachment of such projinetors to tlicir land is as strong in this 
district as olsi^whei'o. Ser\ n'o and other nntnin, which under the 
law are not transferable, are only inertL!‘ag<‘d 'Phe cnalitors in 
such cases generally jmder t.o resort to a compvoiuise r.itber than 
to litigation as tiny cannot Itga-lly aniii‘\ thi' ]>r()perty on the 
security of which they gran rial l 1 h' loans. 'Pliere ib no notua'ablo 
difference in the coiiditjoii of the jieoph* and in the clniracU'r ot the 
tillage in alienated and iii iieighbonriiig (loveriiincut \illagcs. TIkto 
are no grades of tinaiiif s in alieiiaied villages. 'J’la* jiaymeiit of rent 
is regulated by the agri'cineiit Ix'twecii tlu* rtma.Mla.nd the holder of 
the village. Some timaiits iny (i\ed nml*- ioi- certain piu'iods, others 
are yearly tenants. The jKiyiirmt is gimera,lly made in cash, but, in 
a few instances wln'iv it i-- e\plV'^s]y so stipnlatod, the payments a,ro 
raado in kind. common name gnen to these agriamumts is 

haUiiovhcr kaKirWxwi is cro|) div j-ion or cash contract. 4’lu‘a vintage 
acre rate for dry-crop oi\/tri'i iftd land is to i.s* Pw/. ns.), tor 

garden laud 4.s*. (Rs 2), and bn* rice land 2.s. (Ri*. i). In soitii‘ cas(»s 
the aero rates iii alienaled village'^ art' lower ami in (Uliers higher 
than those in noiglibonring Hoveriiim'iil \jll.iges. W Ik'd a tmiant 
agrees to improve the held or turn it Irom dr>-crop to iice land, the 
land is let at specially low ra.les for a eert.nn h\t‘d period at the emd 
of which higher rates ace ch.nged. As a rule live p.isluragt' is not 
lllowed, the gra.'/ang bi'ing usually ^ohL 'Plu^ liglit to trees standing 
on the iields is generally resei'ved by tlie unhnddis or alienees, but 
wood required ior held tools is suppbeil fret* ol charge. 1’imber is 
generally sold but occasionally granted free ol charge. In the caso 
of tenancies for long terms the right 1(^ trees planted by Hie tenant 
himself is generally conceded to him during the continuance of his 
lease. Thi^so matters aiv gojiej-ally regulated liy written or oral 
igreemonts between die laiidlonl and the t(‘nant at the ()eginning 
>f the lease. The Collector helps the nKUudiir to recover his rent 
:rom his tenant, in the case of lauds to wlueh the snr\ ey settleinont 
las been applied, to the I'xtent of Hie amount fixed by Hie survey, 
ind, in the caso of agreements to pay a certain fixed sum, to the 
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extent of tlie amount ap^reed upon. When, on account of the 
complicated or difficult nature of the case, the Collector refuses to; 
grant assistance, the indmddr has to recover his dues with the help» 
of the civil courts. 

As Bij/ipur was not formed into a separate district till 1864, no 
distinct inlormatiou is availablci regarding the laud management of 
its early Jliiidti, JMusaliniin, or iMaratlia rulers. Nor .are there any 
separate re]>ort.s on the present district during the early years of 
British nianagemcmt. Such materials as have been collected for the 
Bijapur sub-divisious have becMi given in tlu* cha.ptor on the Land 
History of Dlnirwar OF the two sevtions of Bijapur, to the north 
and to tlic south of the Krishna, Bijapur north of the Krishna was 
surveyed and setth'd by the okl IVionii survey between 1843 and 
1847 ; and Bijapur south of the Kli^hlla was surveyed and settled by 
the Karnatak or Southern Marat ha .s'irvt'V between 1850 and 1858. 
From the beginning of Bnti-h ruK in LslS to 1813 no attempt was 
made to revis(‘ the Marat ha assessiiunit Between 1825 a,nd 1830 as 
in other parts of tin* Dt'cean imich of the land \Nas measured. This 
measureincnt ]»ro\ed of comparatively little value because the want 
of boundary nnirks tiiid villa<j*(‘ maps (/tfered every fticility for 
cncro<idmi<‘iil. and other Iramls. A'^ in oilicu’jiarls of the Deccan 
and Karnatak the chief characlerii-tics •»! the old a.ssessniont were a 
high Tjommnl dton.nid .nnl Ittreo \ cat Iv vciinssions and outstandings. 
The ()ccu])H‘d :i?ca of (lovornnicnt land wjis much less than half of 
the whole arable ar.-a, and even wlial vva^’ lu'ld for cidtivation was 
very impcrleclly idled. In 18 13-14 the survey settlement was 
introduced into 102 villages in Jndi '^i'lie survey and settlement 
went on slowly and was not conpileted till 1857-58. 1'he work 
of the Poona survev in North Bijjipur was fimslied in 18U)-47, and 
two yettrs later the Ilharwar siirvt'V was begun in South Bijapur. As 
the settled art-a increased, the former largi* remissions and out.stand- 
iugs gradually dimmisJied In 18r>2, hiur years afUn* the settlement 
■was complete, reini‘"'ions dwindled to about HO (Rs 100) and 
outstandings disapjieared. Remi^-.sions and outstandings did not 
again apjiear till the Famine of 1S7G-77 winch \v\astod Bijapur more 
than any other jiart of tlie Deccan and Karnatak and left the 
landholders so impoveriMn'd that outstandings rose to £74,838 
(Rs. 7,4.8,380) in ]87r,-77, £20, 396 (Ks. 2,03, 960) in 1877-78, 
and £24,842 ( Hs. 2,48^420) in 1n78-79. fSiuco 1879 they have 
again fallen to <:7o9 (U.s. 7090) in 1 882-83. During the thirty 
years ending 1874 tin' occupu'd area gradually spread to ninety- i 
seven per cent of the whole arable ar(‘a or a rise of 300 ])cr cent; * 
and the colh'ctions rose trom £34j4p (Hs. 5,41,490) in 1843-44 to 
£98,81-7 (Rs. !♦,88,47(0 in I(873-74 that is a rise of eighty-oiio per 
cent. From 1,910,000 acr(*s in l873>-7 !■ the tillage rose to 1,996,000 j 
in 1876-77; afun* the lamine it fell to 1,670,000 acres in 1881-82. 
Since 1(S74 colh'ctions have risen from £9(8,847 (Rs. 9,88,470) in 
1874 to £101,947 (Rs. 10,19,470) in 1881-82 or three per cent.^ 

In 475 village's, for v\ Inch figures are available, during the nineteen 
years ending 1813-4 4, the tillage area varied from 333,157 acres in 


1 Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 6th November 1870. 
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1833-34 to 382,701 acres in 1828-29 and averaged 358,2 78 awes. Tn 
the same villages, between 1820 and 1844 or during twenty-four 
years, the amount for eollorjtion \aried iroiu £15,385 (Rs. 1,53,850) 
in 1832-33 to £31,990 (Ks. 3,19,9G0« in 1820-21 and averaged 
£25,744 (Its. 2,57,440) ; and the remissions from £1192 (Rs. 1 1,920) 
in 1821-22 to £18,590 (Its. 1,85,900) in 1829-30 and averaged £9611 
(Rs. 90,110). The del ails are : 
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Bijapur Brrevue, 18^0 - JS//4— continued. 
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Wlic'ii <‘\ <‘(l Jiiid set til'd in IS I i-1 I, tlio old J mli «id)-divisioii 
ooiitidiH'd l<r> \ dl.inrv nl wliudi l-»- wi*ro( invi‘i‘iini(‘ii1 imd iJnrty-lliroo 
AM'i'o piM v.it (‘ or alinialod ^ Ol tlio 1-'{2 ( ili)V07“mm*Mi village's to which 
silom'tlio now ratos oxli’iidod, |oi-fy-si\ holoii^’od to Indi, fitfy-six to 
Alinol, and thirty to C’hailchan. d’ht'sc AilhiLjos lay to the south of the 
j’]\(‘r 111111110 , <wo main d;\isioii'--, (ndi and Alniel, were.'houudod 

on iho oast )»x t hi'Ni/.aiids and iJio Kaja oi' Snrj)n]*’H terrifoidcs ; on 
the south hy Snrjun*, MnddolnhaI, and I Ij|)|i;li*o’i ; and on tho'west 
lt\ Silt a ra and a few ost.ito or yr#//// xilla^os. dMio tliii’d division 
C'liadihan, xxhioh was nndor thoohai no ot a niahalkari, was isolated 
on tin' west ot Indi, snrionndod l»y Sat.ara and estate villages except 
on tlu' norili wlu'ro it xxas Imnndod liy tin' Jihiina. The greatest 
li'iigth and Inoadth of ilio iii.'-t two tracts ui're about forty-live and 
thirty-throe inilos and thos^ (,f tlio thnal thirty-two and thirteen 
miles. Ai’cording to the survey the ari'a of liidi with estate 

villages Avas ()ld,07l acres nr ttoS sijnare inihxs and Avithont estate 
villages r>tM),9(jS aeros oj- /‘j2 sipiare miles. The AAdiole country was 
a Avaaing ])lain iiki* tin* neighljoiirine' parts of ►Sholajnir. The plain 
AA^as iinbroki ‘11 b\ a lull and .scarcely by a ti’ee and the waste lands 


1 Lieut. "Nash, Surv, Supt, 2tr> t f ‘2Tth SepUmiier tStS and Mr. Bell, asst. Biipt. 
28ili tSept. 184*2 and 31.st Aug 18-13. Bom. (Jov, Kov. Uco, 112 of 1844, li5*357. 
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were covered with stuutod bushes. It was crossed by small and Inrfve 
streams almost all flowing to thellhima. In parts stones of any size 
were so scarce that field boundary marks lia.d to bo brought long 
distances. TJic soil was on the whole i)(>or. JNfost of tlie poorer soil 
which was scarcely fit for tillage lay on ^’igh land scatlered over the 
whole face of tlie country and s])(*cially widcsprcadin several villages 
to the south-west near the towns of indi and Alinel. The soil of low 
lying villages was g(‘norjdl\'good. The rainfall ilioiigli not abundant 
was soinenhat hcavuT than at Tnda] ur. 'J’he chief h' hi ])j'odiico was 
ji'dri and lntjri. Wheat, grain, fur, and ncre cfowu to some 

extent; the hirdai eliielly for ex]>ort A little snu-ar' aiie and poor 
cotton were grown. The pc'oph* w(‘r(‘ jiooro^* than iJiose in the 
snb'divisions Inrthor north. This Avas due the hea\ \ .and nnecjual 
assessment which (Miabh'd the ^ illasrt* oilieers j-ob the villagers 
and drive many of tin' p >nr(‘i lamllmldt-r^ fi-uin their homes. 
Weekly markets were lu*1d at Indi, 'I'aMba, and Xaothan in Indi; 
and at Alinel, iMoratui, Malgh;i.n, 1 >.i,vaiigaon, and at Bhaiitnur in 
Abnel. Many tradc'rs and v.llag*‘rs rcMtriod to these and to the 
Windgi niarki't' I'he anmiiI of roads ]>r(‘V(‘nled the o\'])oi*t of fi('ld 
prodnee and k(‘pt prices low Unring th(‘ si'ven y(‘ars (‘iidiiig 1842, 
the Indi rnjioo ])riee ol Indian iiiilh‘t or jrdri Jiad hillcni from 102 
pounds in 1830 to 201 ])onn(ls in I8|2or J'o pen* ecuit, and the 
Almol price From 22b to 20 1 ])onnds <a* four ])er ceiit.^ 

Exclusive of estate or pri\alt* villages the ]JOpiilaiion was 50,400 
or Jiboiit sixty-four to the stpiare mile. I’he total arabh' area was 
about 220,243 acres or an avtwage f»f tweiity-lnnr aert'S to each 
landholder. There vere tew nell.^ and there was lifth‘ watered land. 
The country was vc'ry niisdileil and paitswi're abiif>st nr entirtly 
without people. As the stronger had seized tla^ lands ol the vvc'akor 
and as neighbouring Milages had di\ided among tlaaii thi‘ lands 
of any village AAliiehfell wiisle, the villages dilltn-i'd greatly iii size. 
The frauds and exactions of iiati\c olliciT^ had driven many of tlio 
landholders from their homes or made them freebooters. 13ic chief 
hiud-mciisuivs were the bhjlix and iJir r/tdiiur. The vnit in the 
hhjlin was the hUJti or jioh?^ live cubits and five that is about 

OA feet, by taking the avin-age teiigtJis of tlie forearms 

and fists of five or six men Twmity poles or Idthih in length 
and one ill breadth made a, y Ml 7/d and l AM'iity/Kiiid.s- a hiffha. Tho 
following table shows tliaL the theoretical local bi>/h(f was (‘(pial to 
about three-fourths of an acre; m ]>racLieo lh(? local b i t/ha Miv'icd 
with the cliara-cter of the soil; tlie garden bitj/ia Avas oiil^^ oue-half 
the size of the dry-cro]) hiyba 
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1 The details arc : Jn Indi, JUip'i, ISIJ pounds a rupee in 183(5; 117 in 18.37 ; ISfi 
in 1838; 1(5*2in 18.31); 1,01) in I8l0; and 11)2 in 1811 and 1812: Jmri, 11)2 pounds 
in 1830; 120 iii 1837 ; 181) m J.S38 ; l(5r> m 18.31); 1(52 in 1810; 11)2 in 1811; and 
201 in JS‘12 : WIie.it, 1)3 poiiinN in IsrJO ; DO in 1837 ; S-l in lS.3S ; 7.'i in J83D ; 8J Jii 1840 ; 
87 in 1841 ; ami DO in 184*2. In Alinel, y>o///, 180 jjounds in 183(5 ; 171 in 183Dcind 
1840,213 m 1841 ; and 180 in 1842 . Jmn, ‘2*2.3 ]»ounds in 183(5; *273 in 1837 ; 2*28 in 
4830 *, 243 in 4840 •, *2*28 nv 1841 •, aiu\ *234 in 484*2 *. V?\\cat, lO.^ pounds in 4830 and 
4837 *, 03 in 4830 ; 00 in 4840 ; 405 m 1811 *, and 03 iii 1842. 4iom. i;ov. 4lev. Itee. 
ll2ol 1811, 223. 
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First Group : 
Iiidit 

I eiiliiih and 'l fibts =. 1 Kalkt 

‘ 1 Si|ii.ir(' Kalin — 

' 2(1 I>i> Kvllni\ — 1 JUniif —, 

1 2 (» ^ 1 Hiifha — 1 

10.5 ilK'llO‘1. 

11 jOZ.'t bq irichus 

220..500 M] iiicliCK 
4,410,000 8q itu'lios. 


In ihf rhnhiir scmIo of ineaMiriiig, a cluihnr varied in area according to 
tlie soil from ]!20 to 600 lughns.^ 

Duritii* The ton yo;n\s ending 1811 remissions varied from £2016 
(lls. 20,i()0) in 18oS to Co (Us. 50) in lS:iG. The amount fell from 
.l]2<sr) (Hs. 12,.s50) in ls:V2 to .Uhi (lis ;5o0) in and to £8 

(lis. 80) ni I.SdT In 18'»S it rose to (TIs. 20,160), fell to 

£50 (Ihs. 500) ill 1840, and in 18 11 again rose to £2'}8 (Ks. 2.S80). 
.Diinnj4 the same period colh'elnjns \ari(*d Irom 11 l,91)r» (Rs. 1,19,930) 
in isio to l..‘i55(i (Us. 8)5,5()0) in 1832. I’hey r(»se steadily from 
13:.5('> (Us. 3:>..5r>()) m ls.i2 lo 110,719 (Rs. r,07,190) m 1887 and 
fell to 18711 IN. .'^7,*)l<»j in 1838 Ki’oin that tJuy rose to 
111,91>3 (Us. Ij!h93(>j in 1810 and again tell slightly to £11,705 
(Jis. 1,17,050) in 18 II 'Die details are: 
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hit lie I mli villages the ik'w survey rates wen' those fixed for 
Tndapnr ami in the Alniel \illag(‘S tiny were ten jier eeiit less than 
th(‘ Iiidajnir rates. The I’ollowing statoincnt gives the new Indi 
and Almel diy crop rates-: 
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^Aihnhiir is cmiuiiI to sevouty two fdh'sm (akat.. Bom. Gov. Bev. Kec, 112 oi 
lS'i4, 2(m. ^^’llson's (Glossary ot Ituliaii Terms, 501. 

•- Bom. Gov. Kev, Bee. 112*oi 1844, 162, 645. 
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In the Chadchan villages an average acre mto o£ 5 as. was proposed.* 
For the garden or hdydyat lands the highest acre rate was 4s. 
(Rs. 2).3 

A survey block of 193 villages in the Iiuli potty divisions of 
Bardol, llalsangi^ and Horti was mGasurcul and except Ilorti, was 
classed in 18 I t.-’ The rates were introduced into Bardol and 
ILilsarigi in 1845. The ]>etty divisions of Bardol, HaLsangb *iiid 
"Horti together formed an irregular triangle of whicK Baidol and 
Halsangi were the base and ILorti Iho '’pox, Bartioi stretidiing 
north-east, HaUangi nortli-w(‘st, aiij. Horti soi li. ^riio tract 
composed of the three petty divisions bonnued *11 the north 
by Hhe Blinna j on the south by Indi. Tiimlia, and Bijapur; 
on the oast liy Indi ; and on the we.st by Siiliira. ^Fhoir 
united extreme length was about th’rty-i'ight nules and thm'r 
extreiue breadth about tw (‘lit y-niue niil(‘^. Ola total ai-ea of 471 
sc'iarii miles I 3 I 4 belongi'd lo Halsangi, 2 t»*)/ to Bardol, and JHG 
t Ilorti. The whok* tract was a waving ]}lani. Jlal.saaigi and 
north Bardol had not a. single liil!, only a f(‘w rocky spear-gn-ass 
covered knolls. In the south of Bardol the u])lands rose into hev 
hills which spread ov(‘r a great ])art of north Ilorti. Many str(*arns, 
the largest holding water all tlu* y(‘ar rcuind, crossed thi‘ plain 
northwards to the Bhiina., which lornii'd the norlli boundary of 
Bardol and Halsangi and nas bordered ])v a b(‘lt of rich soil. Tiiero 
were no roads excc'jit footjiallis, and, (‘xcejit near viilag-es and 
temples, there were no trees ddie total arable ai’(‘a was 2 l (),773 
acivs of which 4(>,7G7 acres W( le ]ui\ati‘ (U* immi. d’h(‘ sod varied 
from very rich patches to tracts too poor for Idlaev. From I’adnur 
in theextreiiie oast and along the Bhuua \\(*slu,.rd most ol the soil 
was de(»p rich black. In sonu' places th(‘ rudi Idack was mixe^d 
with /fU/'Z or haril blaek soil cont.nning saline mati(‘i whicli greatly 
les.seiud its value. Both in dc]ith ami iju.dity tlu^ s(h' 1 ol th'o 
central villages varied gn'atly. As a rule tiio sod ol the ujilaiida 
was shallow ami poor while the soil of the valh'ys was deej) and 
rich. In many south Halsangi and Ihirdol villages the sod was 
extromidy poor and was classed as iKuad or gravell^^ d’he climate 
was healthy during the fair si'ason and sickly during the rains. 
The rainfall vvuis uncertain. During tlie ehweii yi'ars ending 1834 
three years, 1828, 1833, and I83t, weie good; six yt'ars, 1825, 
1820, 1827, 1829, 1830, and 1831, were mnldling; one 1824 
was bad; and <me 1832 was a year of failure and famnu'. From 
1835 to 1843 the seasons varied from middling to bad; none 
were either very good or very bad. Fxclusive of ])rivate or huvm 
villages the population ot Bardol and Halsangi was 20,052 or 
about seventj^-iMght to the square mile. Except in the poor 
villages where some of the land was over-assc'ssed the people of 
Halsangi and Bardol were not extremely poor. 'They were decently 
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‘ Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 112 of 1844, 322. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 112 of 1844, .353, .357. 

' Lieut. Nash, Surv. Supt. 135 of 5th Sept. 1844. Bom. (Jov, Rev Rcc. lll,part 2, 
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dressed and except in years of famine were well fed. The chief 
produce was /?>vb*/, hajrly and cotton. The favourite ycf/r/! was shnlit, 
or the cold weather variety. Early known as hharjuri was 

also ^i^rown chieOy in i^ravclly or kar! land. Bajri and cotton 
wei'c widely grown. M^Jie cotton though poor found a good niarkef 
in Chadchan wlinOi was a cciitro of hand-loom weaving. The rest 
of the cotton w(‘nt to Shohtpur and from Sholapur both inland and 
to the coast. Very little nee was grown in llalsangi and Bardol 
and a little more in Horti. There was much spinning weaving 
and dyeing, the crimson dycj of Chadchan being highly valued 
and lai*g(‘ly exported. Hm-gndi and 'J'fidovadi in Halsangi had a 
small nninnhictun* ol ih'mI knitted gl()\(\s. A Sunday market- was 
held at IJaloli and a ^rinirsday market at Halsangi at winch the 
(dii(‘f articles sold w(‘ro .yro//’, gram, wheat, inr, rice, and 

clotli. Ill Ikirdol a AVednesday markt^t was lu‘ld at Cliadclian and 
a JMomhiy nuiiki't at Kannnr. In 18 Id a Monday market was 
startl'd at ilorti and a Fritlay niarki't at Kotnal about OJ miles 
soiilli of llt»rli At all lhcs(» marki't'^ bcsidi's gi*ain and clotli the 
child’ aitides sold were raw sugar, sjiices, groceries, spun cotton, 
Ijlankct'^, and catth' 

In the iioi’thcrn sillagcs of Hardol and Haksaniri, along the 
IJliima the new ‘^iirvcv I'at-'s introdnc(‘d wcri' ten ])cr cent higher 
than tile hidapnr and Jmb imIcn' , in all the other villages of 
Ih'rdol and llaK.jiig! tin* lnda[)iir and indi rail's wi'iv introduced.^ 
Ai*c<»ri!iiio lo ]li(> 7i<‘w rate's tli-' esjmiati'd ri’iital on the tillage area 
va,s lollop libs b(),<lOe)i^ wlnrh, coiiijiarcd with iJ'>2P (Us 4o,2Pt)) 
ilie axera^e colh'clions linring the twi'iity years ending IS Id, 
showed an increase uf about t w enty-tivi' ]>f'r cent. 

In 181I-1‘» niiu'ty-fonr village's of Miublebihal were surveyed 
and asses'^eel ' d'la.y fornieel the niaiiilalilars iliarge. This group 
was boiindi'd on the' snmli by tin* Krjslnni, on llie east by iho 
territories ol tlie Ucrad cliie'1 el Snr|Hir, tributary to His Highness 
the Nizam ; on 1 l.v wrsl by Nielgundi , and em the ne>rth by a ])art 
<»f Mangeeli anel Tiiin1»gi. Tli.‘ Mirlace ol (lie coniitry was varied. 
A chain ol Miiall hills, vome tiiiic'. almost failin'^ lutei the ])la.in, with 
side olfsets strcte'licel ea'>t .inel west live to seven miJcs north of tho 
Krishna.. Miideldnlial wms built e>ii erne ed’tin rodvicsl and most 
barren parts (*\ ibe bi'li. 'To thi* xxc.st of the leewn tbe lulls became 
bolder and large'!*. South e»f tbe hilly di.iin tbe country waved 
doxvn to the Kii'^hna and near tin- i*i\ej* had nincli good soil. 
Eastward niin*h of the laiiel was jiodi* anel stony, aaid to tlie west tho 
land was hilly and cn)-.Hel by ele-ef) ilati'-fj'inged stream beds. No 
river ci'Ohsed tlie ilistrie t; only the ihm skirted it towards Tumbgi. 


^ Tlio elct.iil.'e art'• Jht l»l:uk soil ;vii acio, 2iul black 10,’, nn.j 3rtl black 

7A ii-i ; 1st reel S,*) </•.., 2iul joil fo., ,‘Jrel icel of ees ; Ist gravelly 4^ 2riel 
giavelly 2^ c.s* , Jlivl gi.i\t lly 1' /rs. 

* Tilt; (IctaiJs are : 1st black soil 1*J (tt. an acre, 2ii(l black 0-j\ iis-., ,Srtl black G.y aft .; 
1st rctl S (Is., 2iul u-tl ft'. , old roil .‘> as. ; IsL gia\elly 4 iw., 2iitl gravelly 2,^7 as., 
3rd gravelly 1 i/s 

•* kicut Evans, Asst. Suiv. Supi. 24th Aug 1844. Bom. (iov. Kcv. Rcc. Ill,part 2, 
of 1875. 
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The two chief varieties of soil were black or regad and light red 
or maaah ; the proportion was about five of black to nine of light 
soil. Especially near the Krishna the soil was excellent and 
grew the finest crops. Even the poorer soils were richer than tho 
red and gravelly or harad soils of Indapur and Supa. Tho 
landholders belonged to every cl.'iss. The Kunbis, though poor and 
depressed, were hardworking and good-feuipercnJ, and their women 
wore known throughout India for th(‘ir cuflon spinning. Their 
food was red jvdri and s<mietiineh hdjrL '^riiere ^vas a want of 
labour. As the south-west rains s('t iU sooiu'v ai; 1 wc're heavier 
than in Jndapur and Siijia, the ('aily (>'' Icharij harvc'-t more 
imoortant in Mnddebilull tlian in lruIji]>uT and red and 

wlnte jrdri were sown in the iinddlo or end of Slay. Tin* late or 
raht crops included cotton and white /rcb/ or shula wln’eb were sown 
in large quantities along tho Krishna. The growlers .S(-ld their 
cotton to the Vi'ini traders of Indi and Shol;1pur. During the seven 
years ending 184.‘>-44 the rupee place of niilh't or hdjrl fell fi-oni 
105 pounds in 1887-38 t<» 135 pounds in 1843-14 or twenty4wo 
per cent. During the sanu* ])eriod the rupee }»rice of Indian niillot 
or jcdrl fell from 114 pcuiiids to 138 pounds* or seventeen per cent.' 
When it came niidiT the British in 1818 Muddebihal was attached 
partly to Bijapiir and juirtly to Bagalkot. In 1823 it w'as formed 
into a subdivision containing Nalatvad a.nd 'JYilikoti and was placed 
under Dharwar. In 1825 it was moved to SJiolapiir but in 1880 
was brought back to Dharwar. In 1837 it formed ]iart of Bt'Jgaum 
and ill 1839 was given to f 5 li(da|mr. Since 1818 it iiad constantly 
suffered from cholera, and the famine of 1833 had jierinanently 
reduced tho strength of tho po]mlatiun. According to the 182*4 
survey the whole arable ari’a was 191,108 acres of w hich 143,108 
were Govern in out arable and 48,390 were piivato or hidtn,. The 
area was divided into ninety-four Go\ernmeiit villages. In 1844 
out of the Govermnoiit arable land 77,856 acres werii waste. The 
black soil rates'^ intruduciul into tho tract were tw'onty per cent 
higher tlian the Indripur rat(*s. According to tho new^ rates tho 
estimated rental on the whole arable area was £0477 (Its. 0 1,770), 
which, compared with £41)41 (Rs. 49,410) the collections fur 1842-43, 
showed an increase of about ilnrty-ono per cciit.*^ 

In 1845 fifty-seven Hippargi villages were measured and classified 
and the settlement was introduced in the same year.*' 'riiose 
fifty-seven villages which formed the charge of the Hippargi 
• mamlatdjir wore of irregular shajie. The tract was bounded on tho 
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* The details arc : Millet in 18I17-3S, 183S-30, and 1S39-40, 105 pnuuds a rupee, 
in 1840-41, 1841-42, 1842-43, 114 , and in 1843-44, 135. Indian millet, in 1837-38, 
1838-39, and 1839-40, 114 pounds ; m 1840-41,1841-42, and 1842-43, 120 ; and m 1843-44, 
138. 

* Tho details are: 1st black soil, 14 an. an acre, 2nd black llg as., 3rd black 

; Ist red 10m»., 2nd red 1 as., .3rd rod 5ri6.; 1st gravelly Ojj c* , 2iul gravelly 
3fa«.,3rd gravelly 2J as. 

* Lieut. Nash, Surv. Supt. 230 of 4tli Sept. 1844 para. 11, Bom. Gov, Bev. Rec. 
Ill, part 2, of 1875. 

^ Mr,Bell, asst. surv. supt. 24th Sept. 1844, Bora. Gov. Eev. Rec. Ill, part 2, 
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north by Indi; on the north-oast by Almol; on tho east and south¬ 
east by Tumbgi ; on the south and south-west by Muddobihal, 
Bagevadi, and Mangoli; and on tho west by Indi and Jiijapur. 
The town of JJipj)argi was about twciity-six miles south of Indi and 
twenty-two miles soiilh-wesi, of Almel, Tlio extreme length of 
the tract was alxait thirty-six and its extreme breadth about thirty- 
five miles. Like liuli, except round villages and in garden lands, 
the country was bare of tn'es. From north-west to south-east 
Hipjiargi was crossed by the Don. In spite of tho saltness of its 
water the rich black sod of the Don valley, even m years of very 
scanty rainfall, yielded spUmdid cro[)S. Ih',sides the lifty-sevtm 
GoverniiK’nt villages with an area of ahout 27S,r).55 acres or 4^1 
sejnare miles, there ^Yere ihri'e alienated vdlages with an area J 
14,783 acres nr twenty-three s(jnaro nides, Fxclusive of the alienatiB 
villages the po])ulation was 82.024 or alxnit son entv-foiir to til 
square mile, t )1 a total araldc ar(‘a id 2t)S,0n.‘) aer(‘S of winch 215,27p 
were ((overnnient and 52,7^jl Imhn or ahenalisl, I01,51;i or ft litti 
more than three acres to each jiersnn wi'riJ under tillage. In th . 
north the climate was much like the Indi elimate; near the Don iy 
was somewhat better Its richer sod aNo made it more indi'pendeui 
of rainiall. The field produce dilTni-cd little ironi tho ])roduets on 
Indi. Cotton was grown in eonsnli rable (jiiantita^s ; hnjrl among 
tl’3 early crop'^ aml./nb/ both m the early and lato liarvests W'erq 
llie chief grains and the staple innd of the j)oo])lc. The returns 
showed 7J'>J lla-t-ro dedliuuse.'. iin lading lints and shops, 08,125 usefu| 
cattle, and 1700 jilouglis. Of 257 wells 1*)0 were at w’ork, and on 
fifty-tour w\ater-lilts or forty-four w(a‘0 at work. In 1848| 

480 acres of Government gardni land yielded L75 (l*s. 750) or an. 
average acre rate of os. (Ks. 1.^). Idarkets ANere held at llippargii 
Smdgi, Koiwad, kSiA'angi, and Uidgeri, th(^ last of Avhich, oastAvanj 
toAvards the Snrjmr chief’s ierritones, Avas the best. From thesi 
markets goods went to lbja])ur, Snr])nT, ^IVdikoti, Shohijmr, Athii.l 
and Mahahngjinr. Ijittlegrain kti- tlu^ district; cotton and cotton 
tAAnrt, alter taking Avhat was wantixl for home use, AA^ete cliiefly sent toj 
Sholajiur. Kokatnnr, Smdgi, llippargi, J.-ilvad, and Golgcri AVero thCj 
chief vdlages Avhere cotton cloth and Idankets Avcrc woven. During 
the six years ending 18 12 the rupee price oj millet or bajri had risen 
from 150 pounds in 1S87 to M4 pounds in 1812 or about ten per cent, 
and of Indian millet or jrdri Irom 108 jioniids to 150 or 24*5 per 
cent.^ I’he nwemie statmneiits sliuw that during the seven years 
ending 1S42 the area under tillage varied from 78,754 acres in 1842 
to 97,78d acres in 1880, and averagi'd 87,205 acres; remissious 
varied from CO (Us. 00) in 1887 to C052 (Us. 0520) in 1842 and 
averaged C170 (Us. 1700); and cnllections from C4052 (Us. 40,520) 
in 1880 to X0220 (Us. 02,200) in 1840. The details arc ; 


1 The details are: in 18:57,159 i>oiin(la; m ]8.‘58, 16.5; in 1839, 150; in 

1840 and 1841, 1,59; and in 1842, 144; Jvdn in 1837, 198 pounds; in 1838 and 
1839, 183 ; in 1840 and 1811, 186; and in 1842, 1.59. 
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Under tlio survey sell lenient tlie liii^lie-t. <1rv-fTtt]> aci o rates 
’‘it’•odiiced ill the lion valley V]ll.‘ej* 0 '' Avere Oio Sholapur rates.^ 
ne rest, of tlie land was divided int«y lliree (‘la.sses a in/riL, middle, 
f^jd south. In the north, A\]ier(‘ th(‘ climate was lea^t C( rtair., 
liighest <Iry-cr()]i aei-(' lales inln»due(‘d A\ero e of Indi ; 
^3r the niiddli' belt- strel(diiti<^- ea>t tt^ we-^t witu sonieA\hat 

Xitter rain tall, the liiL^he^t d”y-e«*np acre rates w(‘re of Jndi 

increased by live ])er ctMit ; and for the sDutli, Aviiha/slill better 
hiinfal), tlio highest dry-crop iicre ralis AV(‘re liidi ratr,> increasial 
py ten per cent.- The gardtns AAcre (harped an rn’i'e rat<‘ A'arMiig 
from 2.V. to l.v. (Its. 1-2). According* t(» the ik'av rates the esti- 
pmted rental on tin* Avhele arable ait'a of 21.“),274 acres Avas 
|;81‘04 (Us. fc!J,0]<0j, anIucIi, compared a\ illi C'»2,:>0 (IN. 5d,o()(i) the 
V * dlections dnnijg* the tuelve\ear-v ending 184d- 14, shoAved 
xn increase of about lifty-sovon ]M*r c^'nl'"* 

In JtSlo the surAey S(‘rtlciiicnt Ava'^ introdma'd into eii'liteen 
J^Iaugoh villages.* Maiigoli lay a feiv niil(‘s ^oiith-east of JJija]mr 
and Avas boumh'd on the aac*'! h\ Suinnu d’lie land Avas Avaving 
and was drained by tlie ri\er Don aaIiicIi AAassAvi'et during the ra-ius 
,but by Novmnber Avas salt . In A pul and May salt Avas made by 
‘evaporating the Don Avaler in C('iiient-lnu‘d ]»an‘A In l84tt tins Don 
-sail, was taxed l,s*. (.S (/.<?,) the v/me, ('hanges in thecunr>e of the ri\'er 
altered held and Aillage l)oiiiidaru‘s \-ij it^bank. Dxeept in a foAv 

* The (IcUilsan- , Tlio fK'ic ratr tur Kl ]»la< k soil M as Ih* 1, for ‘Jrid hlack 12;; 
for 8rd black 9 ns. ;lor Kt ivd lUvr, , toi ‘Jiul i.‘il tlllr/.s , lor 3rd ixd 1 <f.s. ; for 1st 
gravelly ((^ , for 2nd gravelly .*li. un., and for old gravelly 11’ as 
'l-'ho details are ; ‘ AVf... ic, 
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well-watered fields, manure was never used. The village rubbish 
was gathered in largo mounds near the village walls. During the 
bot season the rubbish was taken to the nearest water, where, to 
make saltpetre, it was drenched, and the water left to drain 
into ceuicnt-hned pots and there left to evaporate. During the 
five years ending 1840 the saltpetre farm had yielded an average 
revenue of £4 (Its. 40). The tract was badly supplied with wells. 
Except of oiKi well at Mangoli and two at Ukli, the water of all 
the wells was brackish. Forty-eight garden wells watered 295 acres. 

The returns showed 423 ploughs, 448() bullocks, and 1680 
landholders of whom 461 were proprietors ordm(/(ir.9, seventy- 
eight vnni{idani or hereditary holders, 10U7 upris or casual holders, 
and 134 rovamUiarls or strangers. 'Flic assessment w’as not fixed 
on any detinilc' system ; the rate was fixed by the character of the 
soil and the rent piiid by the next field. The early crop was (»f 
little consequence. Of the late harvest th(' chief crop wnajviiri 
the staple food of the peojile. Cotton w’as also lai'gely grown. L, 
was bought by Shola]mr m(‘rehants to make cotton yarn most of 
wdiich went to Siitara IJefore 1831, the accounts were kept in 
c7n/7w//v uud of very uncertain area, in 1831 the land was 

measured m acres but was not elasst'd. Six villages w'ero addedm 
As no local prices were available the Jhjapur prices W'cro 
taken a« a basis.'* 

Excluding all private er 'iiittm and gardmi m* hdffdyai laiins the 
GoverniiK'iit araiilearea w’as cSl ,6 15 aci*(‘s of w Inch 49,545 w'^cre waste 
and 32,298 w'cre under tillage. Under the survey scdtlemcnt the 
highest drt-crop acre rates in the Don \ alley villages wx^re Shoidpur 
rates-; and tlie Indi rat(‘S wdth an increase! of live pt'r cent were 
introduced into the rest of llit‘ land.’^ Garden or hd^dyat land 
W'as charged an acre rate varying from 2s*. to J.s*. (Ils. 1 -2). Homo 
fields at ..Maijgoh whose \eg('tahJes w'(‘ro in good demand had paid 
as much as lO.v. (Rs. 5). Under the survey this w'as low’ered to 4^. 
(Rs. 2), 

Of fifty-eight. Government and ten alienated villages in the 
Muddebiliiil ])etty division of 4\imbgi, the Government villages 
were measured and elas.sed in 1811-45 and llio rates introduced 
in the same ^ear.'^ Of 1 [7,113 acres the wdiole area of the 
fifty-eight Cioveriiment village's, 2t,89I aetros were alienated or 
indin, 9)561 w ctc w^astt^, and 118,958 were under tillage. 4hnnbgi was 
bounded on ihc casi by Hurpur; on the south by the mamlatdar’s 


1 Tlie ffi'tailb aic : Tlu- r.ij.ipur ru])co piK'c* ot liiilian millet or jvdri in 1838 was 
];i(i p.Mimls; in IS3<1, S4; in ISIO, J47 ; in ISll, 138; in 1812, 108; in 1843, 157 ; 
and 111 1844, 105. Tlu* llij.ipui^#v//v .s/it/’ was ot 105 tulas and the Manguli s/dcr was 
of 118 Udan. 

“The detailft are; The acre rate foi first hlack soil was Re. 1, for 2nd black 
12^ cf.s., for 3r(l black 0 as. , lor 1st led 1Uj| a.s., for 2nd red 014 fw., for .3rd red4a«. ; 
and for 1st gravelly, 54, ^n., for 2iid gravelly 3^ a«., and 3rd gravelly 114 rta. 

•* The details are; For l.st black soil J2i’, ns., for 2nd black 10A as., for 3rd 
black 7i^ as. ; for Isi red 8®! an , for 2nd red 5^ as,, for 3rd red 3J as.; and for let 
gravelly 4f, as., for 2nd giavelly 2^ .is , for 3rd gravelly 1J an 

^ Mr. Price, asst. surv. bupt. 18th Sept. 1844, Bom. Clov, Rev. Kec, 111, part 2, of 
1875, 
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• division of Muddebihal, and on the west and north by Hippargi. 
The landholders were fairly off. Though they had passed through 
three bad years few wore in debt and many had large stores of 
grain, 'l^hey were hardworking and their thrift was a byc-word 
among their neighbours. The soil along the Don was extremely 
good and was all under tillage. A looseness in tlieir soil enabled 
the T'umbgi people to use a lighter ])lough than that used in 
Sholapur. The rain was generally mere certain and fell in greater 
quantities than in Shohipur. 'JMie late bar''‘.si was auoui, twice as 
important as the early harvest. Of the early crops lie clued’ were 
bdjri and an inferior or rain woailier mtuijnri. nnh'i boili of which 
were local food grains. Of tlie cold-weatluM- harvest one-half was cold- 
weai her nr and th(i rest was eottoii, wheat, and gram. 

Alm.ist the wliolo of the late harv^'st left the di^iriet, tlioiigh, when 
they could, the landlioldt'rs tnhalto keep some aJu'iln jn'trl for storing 
in pits to meet bad seasons. Abniit the middle nf the (nghloentb 
century when it came under the Manithas this tract ol land had 
been ruined and laid w;isto by freeboolm--. Ihlslia, to wdiom it was 
entrusted by the Pcsliwa., by tlio grant of ea^y lea^^es or /u/>d.s' had 
done much to tempt th(‘])eoj)h‘ back Still iii IMS ulien it bd! to the 
British nine of the villag-es w’(‘re desolate*. In J.S18 the chnlt system 
of having specially highly rat(‘d lands lu'ld by village* managers 
along with less highly rated land uas m foree*.* Jn 1821) the laud 
wa-s measured and the rlidli system wnis disennliniied. lender the 
survey settlement in +he Don villages the Slndapnr ratc's w’ere 
introduced; and in the rest of the vdlages the Inda])ur rates 
increased by tiftei’n piir cent.- Garden or Iniydynt land wais charged 
acre rates varying from 2 n. to 46\{Ks. 1-2) 

Of 22.‘1 villages in BiKbiiui, to the south of Hagalknt, 1 17 were 
Goveriiiiient villages and seventy-six were alieiiatc'd. ^ 'Jlio lands of 
the 147 Govcnimoiit vill iges w ere uu*asured in 1817- 18,1818- li>, and 
1849-60, classed 111 18 ID-.jO and 186U-6I, and settled in 1860-61. 
Of the whole 228 villages eighty-six Go\eriim('ut and twenty-four 
alienated villages formed the charge of the mamlatdar of IJadami ; 
forty-eight Government and twenty-three alienated villages w’oro 
under a malialkari Avliose Iiead-(]uarters w*er(' at Keriir; and thirteen 
Government and twenty-nine alienated villages were iimler a 
mabalkari whose bead-quarters w^erc at Kon. Inclusive of alicna- 
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* Betails of the clioXl tenure are given hi tlie Dharw^ar Statistical Account. 

* The details are : 

Muthh'bihid Rail’s, ISW’ 
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^"apt. Wingate, Siirv. Comr IGo of 9th .June 185‘J, Report on BAdanii and 
Bigalkot. Bom. Gov. Sel. V. 17-28 
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iioiis the GovcrnTTicnt villages contained 380^394 acres of which 
93j5Sl wcTO inianiLle. 

JJad.-Imi included three natural divisions. In the south a plain 
tract, ]nirl of ilie gi*eat Kariifttak black plain, stretclied to the 
Dainbal lulls ; in the centre w'as a rough hilly tract, impasgable to 
carts, and vith sandy s«)il; and in the north-Avest was a ])oor 
waAing count ry. Of the three divisions the central hilly tract had 
the best rainfall, and its lands, though naturally poor, were better 
tilled than either the light s(»ils in the north or the black soils in 
the south. As the light sandy sods dried (juickly after the south¬ 
west ram, cotton, Avheat, and gram were seldom grown. The black 
soils o‘'pecially ill the south wen* b(‘st suitc'd to whea-t, gram, cotton, 
and otber late en.ps Jn the saudy tracts the imingo llourished and 
many villages had beautiful mango groxc's. The light soil uorth of 
the AIa.l[u*a))lia grew almost nothing but h'ljrl iiud jvdn. 

Not (uily in the couufry towns but in the vilhig(‘s an actiro 
spinning and W(*a\iiig industry greatly improved the state of the 
])eople. M’h(">e mdiistries enabled the landholders to add other 
earnings to tlieir held pnaluee. and by supjiorting a large iiou- 
agncnhnral cl.u^s g.ive the landlioklers a good local market for their 
Jield produce*. 

'r]ion;jh coii'-idorahly bettor (»ll than the ])Coph' of Ihigalkot many 
oJ the lladanii laiidiiolders, (‘^peeially in tin* northern villages. Avere 
])ooT. in tlni (central hilly tract m.niy left, llieir villages every year 
to roll]) ill the western rice lands, and to ])ick cotton in the 
sontlu'rn jilaiii. Tlie best-olT laiidhuldc'rs in Ihldami Avere in the 
A'lllages of the black sod ]»lam to the south of tlie Malprabha. At the 
•saiiK* lime eve 11 hen* jn-ogress w'as Li‘]»t liaek by excessively high 
rates of assossuK'ut and by want of loads. Many villages had to 
earrv thoir miinnie «nid bring liome their cro])S on bullock-back. 

lL\e(‘pti'leven alnmated villag(‘s m Anval, Radami Avas surveyed 
soon afu r it came nmh'r hugbsh management (IfcllS) In 1S2.3-24 
tlif* snr\ey measuromoiits weia* madi- the basis of the revenue 
acconut.s, and, e\c<‘]»T in the Rolnr and Jbm groups a rcwision of 
abses.^meiit tonnded (*n the survey Avas introduced betAveen 182b 
and l«s2h by Mr Stevenson of ibe Madras Civil Service. 

1'he revenue returns lor the I-IO Cioverumont villago.s of the 
Badann snb-di\ Isjoii .‘«^how' that during ilio tAvoiity-seAmii years ending 
JMb-oOthe a-iea under tillage vai ied from 70,()07 acres in 18Ib-46 
to «S0,JS0() ac res in 1820-27 and aM-raged 72,9S9 acres; during the 
thirty-tw'o years ending 1819-50, reirii.s.sions varied from JL4 (Rs. 40) 
in 1818-10 to JLSOtJO (I»s. 9,0,(i00) m JS21-25 and averaged £1282 
(hs. 12,820); and the revenue for collection varied from £5207 
(Rs. 52,070) in 1829-:]0 to 17202 (Ks. 72,020) iu 1820-21 and 
averaged £0212 (R». 02,120). The details arc : 
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Bdddmi Tillar/e and linmitie, 1SlS-18fiO» 
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lIn(J(‘r tlio survey .settlcjiieiit tlie 1 17 Pn-idniui were 

grouped under tliree elH^yc's I lit* first witli s(‘V(>ii vdhij:<’(‘S, the second 
with cighty-sevcui villngc.s, ;nid I Ik* fliird witli filty-tliree vilhiges. 
In the seven centI’fd jmd niinniTactiiriutr vdlages oi the first elas«^ 
which were most fa^ ourahly siluaicd \mi li regard In climate, market 
and manure, a highest diy-crop acre rate of Od. (Ks. 1 [) was fixed ; 
ill theeighty-seveii villages of tlie central hilly trai t a higJii‘'-t dry-crop 
aero rate ol’ 2,'.-. od. (Us 1 i ) uas fi\(‘d; and in lii‘ty-three ^ jJJages south 
of the Malprnblia river and on the iinrth amt west borders of Jhidami 
a highest dry-crop acTi^ rate (d 2.s'. t Ue. I ) nas fixed. In 2J‘) acj*es of 
garden landaliigliest acre I’ateol Mts*. t Us o) wa.s fixed,and an averag’O 
acre rate of on. T^d. (Us. 2[,.) instead of Jl-. 7\'/. (Us. o u.v 12,}); 
and in 301 acres of rice the liiglu'vi acre rate ’wa.s Ss. (Us. 1) and 
the average 4.s‘. ( Us. 2 u.v. I-/, ) instead oi 1 U. -2 /d ( Us. 7 as. 1 [;). 

The effect of the survey rat(‘s was a iall in the rmital from b7133 
(Us. 7J,330j to lol23 (lbs. bl,2dU) or Iweniy-eiglit pm- cent. The 
details arc : Bdxianu Smuy St /fit nmtf, /.S’7 t-ZI 
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Of IGl Bagalkot villages 121< were (bivernnient and thirty-siwon 
alienated.^ Between 181-tS and 1 Soothe 12 1' Gt)\eruiuent village.s 
were surveyed and elassed and the settlenu-nt was introduced in 
1850-51. Bagalkot, which formed a compact block to the north 
of Badami, was bounded on the north by the Krishna, on the east by 


’ Capt. Wingate, Surv. Coinr. H>5 <*f Otli June 1852. Eeport on BiUhimi and 
BAgalkot, Bom. itov. Scl. V. 28-58 
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Hnngund^ on tlic south by Budumi, and on the west by estate 
villages. Tho Ghatprabba river ontorod Btlgalkot a few miles west 
of Kaladgi, and, after running east for about twenty miles, turned 
suddenly to the north immediately below the town of Bagalkot, and 
passing through a chain of hills fell into the Krishna, about fifteen 
miles farther north. The rainfall in tho Ghatprabha valley was 
much more certain than in tho valley of the Krishna. Of the 161 
Bagulkot villages seventy-nine Government and twenty-six 
alienatc‘(l vi]l{ig(‘s formed the charge of the mjimlatdar of Bdgalkot, 
and forty-fise GoAcn-nment and eleven alienated villages formed 
the chai’gt* of a mahalkari Avhose head-(juarters were at Bilgi in the 
north-^^^^st of Ihe snb-division. Of 31(),S1G acres the total area 
of the Government villages 70,123 were unarable. Though much 
of the land was poor tho Ghatprabha valley eontfiincd a largo area 
of black soil which wa.s A\ell suited to the climate as it required 
little rain. On the otluT hand, mmdi of the black Krishna plain 
was of the hard c]us(‘-gra.ined harl class which, to yi(dd a full crop 
required hea\y rain, and, as the rainfall was generally scanty, the 
Krishna cuqis were mucli more liable to fail than those in tho 
Ghatprabha. valley. Kxcaqit in t1u‘ GhalpraAdia and Krishna valleys, 
then w’as bttlc good soil in Bagalkot. The soil near the central 
lino of hills w’hieli scparatiMl the two valhys W'as ])Oor and stony. 
Lik^ the landholders in tli(‘ north of B;idaim the Bagalkot land¬ 
holders siillered from the w^uit of roa.ds and of Avheelod vehicles. 
Ma.iini*e was (jftcii carried ofield and the (*rops brought home on 
])ulli)ck-back, Biigalkot liusbandry was not so good as Badami 
hiishaiidry. In a f(‘vv piJjadons village's near Ihigalkot tho fields 
wore clean a,nd ’well k('])t, but especially in the Krishna valley the 
tillage was slovc'uly. This was jiarlly due to the enqiloyincnt of tho 
cattle in carrying produce. (Nnnpared with 20,000 in Badami, less 
than 13,000 bullocks witc used in tii'ld w^ork in Bagalkot. Except 
in a f(*w villages near the Krishna, all lands near the villages were 
manured, 'riioiigli the black jilains of llie Glia.t])rablia and Krishna 
sei'ined well suited for cotton, little cotton was grown. The 
husbandry of the Bagalkot villagvs sidlered from the want of any 
outside demand for tlieirAvheat, jirnr/, and millet seeds. On the 
other hand they had the advantage of tho tw'o considerable local 
contrtJs of Biigalkot and Kaladgi. Irrigation was mori) necessary 
even than roads to Bagalkot because the climate w'as uncertain and 
the crops liable to failure. From tho w^ant of water the (loop 
rich soils of the broad Krishna jdain were almost valueless. 
Shortly aftiT its conquest, by the English tlio whole of Bagalkot 
was measured ni Mr. 3Aia.ckerav’s survey. No change was made 
in the assessment until in 1827-28 Mr. Stevenson revised tho 
rates of thirty-seven villages. With this exception the rates that 
obtained in the several villages when tlie English took the country 
continued to form the liasis of tho yearly settlements until the 
introduction of the revised assessment. Tlio revenue returns for 
the 124 Government villages showed that during the twenty-six 
years ending 1849-50 the area under tillage varied from 60,445 acres 
in 1844-45 to 80,059 acres in 1826-27 and averaged 69,864acres; 
that during the thirty-one years ending 1849-50 remissions varied 
from £60 (Rs600) in 1820-21 to £4544 (Rs. 45,440) in 1827-28 and j 
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averaged £1346 (Ra 13,460); and that the revenue for collection 
varied from £4185 (Rs. 41,850) in 1827-28 to £11,476 (Ra 1,14,760) 
in 1821-22 and averaged 1:6695 (Rs. 66,950). The details are: 

Bagaflcot Tillage and Revenue^ 1819 -1850, 
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1 1812-4.1 
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1827-28 
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45.4 W 

4i,s.5l 1 
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1828-29 
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18,447 

09,‘22> 1 
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55,470 

1829-30 
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50.449 : 
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61,751 

5.>,WK) 

6082 

50,218 

1830-31 

73,.387 

83,011 

21 ,Sir* 

61,100 1 

, ls4t.-47 
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1831-32 
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01,281 ! 

; 1817 18 
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0.5.*.)0<. 
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I 1849.50 

(.4,00*, 
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1 1708 

1 53,500 ! 

1834-36 . 
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(is,848 1 

1 

li 



1 

1 1 
1 1 


Under the survey settlement tlie 124 Bagalkot villages were 
divided into four classes, a first class with throe villages, a second 
with thirty-two, a third with twenty-nine, and a fourtli with sixty 
villages. In the three villages of the first class, Bagalkot and two 
villages close to it, the highest dry-crop acre rate was fixed at 2/?. Qd. 
(Rs. IJ); in the thirty-two village's of the second class in the 
Ghatprabha valley, above its passage through tin? hills at Ilerkal, 
the highest dry-crop acre rate was fixed at 2.s. (Rs. 1^) ; in the 
twenty-nine villages of the third class, enclosing the villages of the 
second group, the highest dry-crop acre rate was fixed at2&*. (Re. 1); 
and in the sixty villages of the fourth class in the Krishna and 
lower Ghatprabha vjilleys, the highest dry-crop acre rate was fixed 
at 1/f. 9d. (I4a#f.). Of 157 acres of watered land in Bagalkot ninoty- 
tivo wore garden and sixty-two wore rice land Kor the garden land 
a highest aero rate of l().v. (Rs. 5) and an average acre rate of As. lid. 
^ (Rs. 2 as. 5 J) were fixed, and for the rici* land a highest acre rate of Ss. 

‘ (Rs. 4) and an average of 3s. Id. (Re. 1 a.f. 12^) were fixed. 'Jlie effect 
-of the new rates was a fall in the assessment from £5922 (Rs. 59,220) 
‘ to £4289 (Rs. 42,890) or twenty-seven per cent. Tlie details are : 
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2346 
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124 

69,224 

70,074 

42,800 

0 8 

70 313 

37,154 

14 1,287 
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Of 169 Hungund villages 142 were Government and twenty-seven 
alienated.^ The 142 Government villages wore measured and classed 


I Capt. Anderson, Surv. Snpt. 267 of 26th July 1853. Bom. Gov. Scl. LXXXI. 3-22. 
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between 1848 and 1850, the new rates were introduced in 1851 an 
sanctioned in 1855. Of a total area of 278,316 acres 240,088 wei 
arable and 38,228 unarable. Hungund lay to the east of Bddan 
and Bagalkot. It was a compact block, bounded on the north an 
north-oast by the Krishna, on the east and south-east by th 
!Ni55ara^s territory, and on the west and north-west by Bddami an 
Bagalkot. Of the 169 villages ninety-one Government and twont} 
two alienated were under the mamlatdar at Hungund and fiftj 
one Government and five alienated were under a mahalkari whos 
head-quarters were at llkal. The sand-stone hills of Baddmi an 
Bdgalkot sti etched for a short distance int*^ the west of Hungum 
In this part the soils were sandy nnd poor and to ensui 
good crops required free manure. From its nearness to the hih 
this part of the sub-division had a soraewliat better rainfall tha 
the rest of Hungund. In the south-wtist one of the Badan 
ranges entered Hungund, and, passing through a piece of th 
Nizam’s terntory, continued into the llkal maluilkari’s divisio 
in the south-c'ust. The rest of Hungund was a.n unbroken plaii 
The soil was black and of good qjiahtv, particularly in the norti 
near the Krishna and Malprabha. The climate of Hungund wa. 
much better than that of the districts immediately to the west. 
The monsoon was so even and certain that a failure of crops from 
want of rain uns said to be very rare. Jn the red and sandy 
soils of the western villages and in tlie hilly tract in the south-east 
•were many mango trees; but except a few tamarinds and bahhnh 
the north and east were treeless. Carts were little used. The 
whole 142 Governmont villages had only eighty-eight carts. I'he 
landholders were a hardworking ]>eople‘. whoso name as 
husbaudmc'n stood much above that of the people of Badami and 
Bagalkot On the whole they were very well-to-do. TJio leading 
crops were jrdrij hdjri, wheat, gram, and cotton. Cotton throve 
well and was grown over a largo area. ’Flie pressure of population 
was about. 11-5 to the square mile. Thoiigli most of the people were 
landholders many village's had a consuh'rable proportion of cotton- 
weavers, particularly in Giidnr, SuJibhavi, Karnatgi, and most of all 
in llkal w^hereno less than 3000 people were employed in cotton and 
Bilk weaving. Most of the looms were owned by the weavers 
themselves; but some master weavers owned up to twenty-five or 
thirty looms. A'Vomen’s robes or sddis and bodicecloths or dial- 
khans were the staples of llkal, especially bodicecloths of w’hich 
£100 to £200 (Ks. 1000-2000) worth were sold every week. The 
goods went- to SlK)lapur, Poona, Hnbli, Belgaum, Bagalkot, and the 
Nizam’s country. In Karnatgi weaving chiefly of coarse cotton cloth 
maintained 1000 people and dyeing 200, and there jvere some fifty 
houses of coj5pcrsmiths whose wares went to Bdgalkot, Belgaum, 
and the Nizam’s country. Sulibhavi had a weaving population of 
about 1400 employed almost entirely in making cotton fabrics. In 
Gudur were about 300 weavers; some employed in making mixed 
cotton and silk and some in making pure cotton fabrics. Besides these 
towns about ten villages had on an average about fifty weavers each. 
Hungund was well supplied with local markets. Within Hungund 
limits were llkal, Amingad, Hungund, Karnatgi, and close beyond 
tho borders were others of minor consequence. Jalihal was a good 
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a^^duce market and Bagalkot a good cotton clotk market. Of 
vfpso within the sub-division Ilkal and Amingad were alone export 
inlrkots. The staples of Ilkal, which was the chief market in 
(mguiid, wore silk and cotton fabrics, rice, and other field 
pduce. It was attended by numbers of people from the sur- 
iinding villages and also from the neighbouring Nizd.m's country. 
10 military cantonment of Lingsugnr where one of the Nizamis 
ifiments was stationed, was only twenty-four nnles from the 
angund frontier, and part of its supply of giain vva ' drawn from the 
jtal market. Amingad was a great mart for Konkaii cocoanuts, 
||c, betel leaves, and salt. It was also a large cattle market, 
put 500 head being offered for sale every Saturday. It had 
feral wealthy traders through whose hands most of the cx})orted 
fcton passed to the coast. 

A few years after llunguiul came under British manageinent it 
ts surveyed under tlie orders of Mr. Thackeray, then Principal 
tllector, and fi-om 18the acres obtained by this sn/vey fonned 
^ basis of the accounts. No systematic attempt to ^evi.•^e the 
feessinent was ever made. In fourteen of the eighteen samats or 
village grou]is the (*/<u7/ or over-rated laud system prcvaiU‘d to 
tonsiderable extent. Under the British tlic rule forbidding a laud- 
llder throwing u]» Ins chdli or over-rented land mikss he at the 
aio time forfeited his under-rented or katjufn laml was relaxed, 
be over-rented land when thrown up was lowered and the under- 
jitod land was raised. By this means the over-rented or chdli 
Ind fell from 17,082 acres in 1821 to 8921 acres in 1815. In 1853 
le chief trace of the old rhdii system was an occasional extreme 
^equality in the assessment of l.ind of similar qiialit}^ The 
pvemie returns for loO of the Government villages in Hungund 
flowed that during tlie luonty-six years ending 1850-51 the area 
under tillage varied from 79,704 acres iii 18.42-33 to 97,051 acres 
in 1829-30 and averaged 88,510 acres; that during the thirty-one 
years ending 1850-51 rmnissions varied from £4 (Es. 40) in 1814-45 
to £4002 (Ks. 40,020j iu 1827-28 and averaged 11078 {il<. 10,780) ; 
and that revenue for collection varied from £4457 (Its. 34,570) in 
1832-33 to £7018 (Rs. 70,180) in ISPJ-oO and averaged £0337 
(Rs. 63,870) The details are : 
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1820-21 

1821-22 

130 


68,400 

71,5tH 

lOJl 

6J3 

67,3.50 

70,940 

1836-.S7 

1H37-38 

136 

82,4 J9 
84,S86 

67,5‘»6 

69,347 

4006 

.50‘»9 

63,491 

64,241 

1822-23 

1K23-24 



71,860 

82,826 

1462 

12,079 

70,398 

7",747 

1838-.'19 

1889-40 


86,80 < 
87.110 

H9,l ,J 

ri,t.n 

16,4 <.5 
3191 

62.7 *7 
68,478 

1824-25 



81,950 

l/,46.=> 

04,4S5 

1M40-41 


88,101 

7 '.928 
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1825-20 



81,072 

19,827 
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1841-42 


87,992 

74.710 
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68 . 9.12 

1820-27 


06,568 
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16,816 
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82,847 
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1827-28 
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1885-86 
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Under tlie survey settlement the 142 Grovomment villages were 
arranged under two groups, one of twenty-three and the other of 
119 viilagos. The first group^ with a highest dry-crop acre rate uf 
2.S*. (Re. i), lay near the western hills and had both a specially good 
tdiinate and a specially good market; the second group with a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of li?. (14 «».) included all the 
villages except those in the favoured west. Fifty-two villages had 
309 acres of well-wat(‘red garden laud yielding poor crops chiefly 
vegetables with a little sugarcane and a few plantain trees. The 
new assessment gave a highest acre rate of 5/?, 6d. (Rs. 2 J) and an 
average acre rate of 3.s*. Id. (Re. 1 an. 8||) instead of 4#>*. 7Jf/. (Rs. 2 y„), 
Thirty villages had 454 acres of rice land. Most of the rice 
land was in the east where the fields were watered by damming 
streams and carrying the wat(*r along channels. The rest was in the 
west in upland valleys wh(‘re streams ran during the greater part 
of the year. Compared with an average acre rate of os. l()§f^ 
(Re. 1 us. 151) an average acre rate of rh‘. GJd. (Re. 1 as. 12 J) was 
introduced. The effect of tin'survt'y rates was to lower the rental 
from .£8133 (Rs. 81,330) to IG104 (Rs. 01,040) or twenty-one per 
cent. The details are : 
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Of ninety-two Rijapur villages eighty-eight were Government 
villages and four were alienated. Into the eighty-eight Government 
villages the survey assessment was introduced in 1855-56 and tho 
rates were formally sanctioned in 18G0-()1.^ Rijapur, which then 
formed part of Sd.tara, was bounded on the north by estates or 
jugirs; on the east by Hippargi or Sindgi and Mangoli or Bagevadi 
then in Sholdpur, on tho south by the Krishna, and on the west by 
the Athni sub-division of Relgaum. The (eighty-eight Government 
villages formed the charge of a mamlatddr whose head-quarters 
were at Bijapur. They contained G71 square miles and had a 
population of 49,482 or seventy-four to the square mile. 

Tho river Don passed from west to cast nearly through tho 
centre of Bijapur. For about twelve miles north of the Krishna 
the country steadily roso to the water-shod between the Krishna and 
the Don. It thon foil steadily about eight miles to the Don, 
and again rose gently to Bijapur. There wore no hills, but the 
water-shed between tho Krishna and the Don and the country round 


1 Capt. Anderson, Surv. Supt. 301 of 27th June 1860. Bom. Gov. Scl. CXIX, 1-37. 
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.and to the north of the town of Bijapur could not be less than two 
or throe hundred feet above the Krishna. The high ground was 
exceedingly barren. For hundreds of acres together the trap rock 
was either entirely exposed or was covered with but a few inches 
of soil. The valleys of the Krishna and Don had deep alluvial soil 
and the supply of rain though scanty and somewhat uncertain was 
readily absorbed by the deep black soil. The salt element in the 
Don soil was favoured to wheat and some other crops, and from its 
property of absorbing moisture was benelie^al to all crops. 'J'he 
richness of the soil on the banks of the Don was \ ,’ovcrbial. A 
single heavy fall of rain was enough to give a fair crop; and in 
yearr^ of utter drought in the surrounding country the river bank 
lands generally gave soino return. Over the whole of Bijapur the 
rain tall was uncertain and was often scanty. It genc'rally oponod 
with violent thunderstorms in May; and the early rains in June 
July and August were light and partial. 'Phe heaviest falls were in 
September and October at the setting in of the north-east monsoon. 
The climate was therefore best suited to late or rabi crojis. 'J'ho 
husbandry which had formerly been very slovenly, many of the 
fields being overrun w'ith grass, had of late years greatly improved. 
The fields were much cleaner and showed signs of much more labour. 
From tho want of timber most of the cattle dung was dried into 
fuel cakes and the land got little manure. The chief jiroducts were 
jvdri, wheat, gram, eottoii, and oilseeds. 'J'hc jvdrl and a largo 
share of the other crops were grown for local use. Oilseeds and 
cotton, the staple exports, would have been much more generally 
grown, if want of roads had not prevented communications with 
distant markets. 

The means of communicating with distant markets wore very 
limited. One line of cleared road, tho Ilubli-Sliolapur lino, crossed 
Bijapur from north to south, and along itlargc (|uaiititiDsof cocoanuts, 
botclnuts, and cotton cloth passed from North Kanara and Dharwar 
to and beyond Barsi in Shoh'ifmr. Jn iieitlior direction was tho 
Shold,pur-Hubli road a line of export for Bijapur produce. The only 
good tho presence of the line did to Bijapur was the demand for 
local grain and fodder to which tho tratfie gave rise. There was 
another road the true line of export for Bijapur to the coast but as 
it was not finished it was of little use. In and near the sub-division 
wore several small markets where the growers disposed of much of 
their produce by barter. Bijapur itself was the ouly local market 
town and even Bijiipur was a very second riito trade centre. It 
contained about 10,100 people scattered over a largo area of whom 
about 2300 were poor and idle Musalrnans. '^Pho town had littlo 
trade and few industries. About 380 lived by weaving and 270 
by dyeing for which the water of Bijapur was considoreil specially 
suited. Other markets, twenty to twonty-five miles beyond 
Bijpdur limits, where the chief part of tho surplus produce 
occasionally wont, were Bagalkot, Kaladgi, Athiii, Mahalingpur, and 
Jamkhandi. Tho whole sub-division had about 997 weavers and 
355 dyers and lacquerers. The people were generally exceedingly 
poor. There were only seventeen carts in tho tract though tho 
surface was plain and favourable for wheels. 
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On the fall of the Poshwa in 1818 Bijdpur was inclnded in tl o ^ 
kingdom which the British Government built up for the Sd.tara chief 
In 1848 on the death of Appasaheb without heirs Satdra lapsed to the 
British. The Satflra chiefs liad allowed their officers to oppress th"* 
people and were not popular with the lower classes. Between 182 i 
and 1828 the Satiira territories had been surveyed by Captain Adams 
This survey included the whole of the Bijilpur sub-division except a 
few villngcs which wore afterwards added. Captain Adams’ survey 
was very accurate, but the want of boundary marks had opened a wide 
door to fraud, and extensive encroachments had been made on the 
(JovernincM.it land. Besides measuring the land Captain Adams 
revised tlie rjites. But the new rates were so high, that they could not 
be rc'alised and the old rates had again to bo aciopted. As any fall in 
the area held for tilhige was likely to bring them disgrace under the 
Satfira chiefs the district officers exerted themselves to the utmost to 
keep 11 ]) tlie apparent arc'a under occupalion All available means 
wore used to ])re\*ent the landholders throwing uj) their lands; and 
in emergencies village officers and others were induced to agree 
nominally to hold \\astt‘ lands on the understanding that the 
rev(‘niu‘ should (‘Vi*ntually bi‘ remitted ’Pho rates of assessment in 
force 11 ]) ioth(‘linie oi the survey sottltMiient (1851) uere exceedingly 
high and (‘xceedingly uneven. Both under the Sat.'ira chiefs and 
nnd(‘r the Jlritish it wa.^ usual to induce cultivators to keep or to 
take land by the grant of Arn/i iota tliat is a jiermanent reduction 
on the standard assessment, the amount of the reduction forming the 
subj(M*t of a bargain betw(‘en the receiver and the district officials. 
These reductions were made on the caprice of the district officials 
and were jiroportionate to the influence of those who applied for 
them rather than either to their necessities or to the quality of the 
land. These permanent reductions wore therefore both partial and 
uneijual ; in some cases they were much greater than was necessary, 
ill otlii‘r causes they were insufliciont, and had to bo supplemented 
by yea.rly remissions. Under the former sN^stem at the beginning of 
the revenue \ear the ni.iinlatdjlr stated the occupied area under his 
charge and the revenue it was likely to yield. If, compared with 
the y(‘ar before, liis (\stimate showed an advance the mamlatdar was 
praised; if it sliowed a decline ho was blamed. As the harvest time 
drew near, tlie im'milatdar ap])Jied for a certain amount of remission 
for his whole cha.rge on the plea of failim* of crops, according to 
reports received from village officers the correctness of which the 
imimhitdiir was siqqiosod to liave tested. The state granted a part 
of the remission asked for. ^I'lie niainlatdiu* said this was too little, 
some haggling followed, and a sum was fixed as the remission for 
the whole sub-division. The allotment of this lump sum among 
the different villages was left entirely to the mamlatdar, and the 
distribidioii of the village allotment among the village landholders 
was left entirely to tlie village officers. So the bulk of the 
1 ‘omissions weut to the large villages which could make it worth the 
manilatdar’s while to remit them more than their share, and in the large 
villages the remissions went to the village officers and the larger 
iiolders who were able to lake care of themselves and their friends at 
the expense of the weaker landholders. Though nominally a system 
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individual toniire and responsibility, this was in fact a village 
community revenue system, in which, in many cases, the high nominal 
demand in average seasons limited the possible responsibility of 
the individual to little short of the total value of his crops, the mass 
of the landholders paying not only their own share but a part of the 
burdens of their more powerful neighbours. During the twenty-eight 
years ending 1847-48, when Bijapur was under Satara, there were 
no marked fluctuations in the area held for tillage. The collections 
varied greatly from £2812 (Ks. 28,120) lsa2-od to IH3GI 
(Rs. 83,CIO) in 1828-29, and the remissions from £. 0t> (Rs. 8060) 
in 1821-22 to £9750 (Rs. 97,500) in 1832-33. 

w Ui der the British the existing revemuo system was continued. 
The ( hief change was that remissions were inerc^ase d and that care 
yas taken that they reached the distressed landhold(u-s. During 
he seven years ending 1854-55 the remissions varied from £1229 
Rs. 12,290) in 1818-49 to £2667 (Rs. 26,070) in 1853-51 and 
iveraged £1810 (Rs. 18,100). The details are : 
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During the thirty-five years ending 1854-55 in the sevonty-mno 
Government villag(3S th(' area under tillage averaged 119,113 acres, 
the remissions £5375 (Rs. 53,750), and the rovonuo for collection 
£6124 (Rs. 61,210). The details arc : 

Bifdpur Tilhigt ahd Ui vcum ^ JS,jO-7855 
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Rs 
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Rs 
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1 1838 39 
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Is 

09,188 
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. 1130,212 

1,00,531 
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Under the survey settlement the eighty-eight Bijfipur villages were 
rranged in throe classes, the first with seventeen, the second 
nth twenty-five, and the third with forty-six villages. The seventeen 
illages of the first class, with a highest dry-crop aero rate of 
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Is. Qd. (12 as.), were in the south and south-west of the snb-diviKion 
which was best placed both for climate and for markets; the 
twenty-five villages of tho second class, with a highest dry-c: op 
acre i 4 te of Is. M. (10 as.), were in tho centre of the subdivision ; a^Kl 
the forty-six villages of the third class, with a highest dry-crop a« 
rate of U*. (8 f/s.), were in the east and north. On the lands alo tc 
the Don thc 3 dry-crop acre rates were raised 4^d. to fd. (3 as. to ^ 
according to the quality of the soil and tho distance from the rive 
On 953 acres of well-watered garden land, yielding vegetables auu 
a little sugarcane, an average aerrorate of 3s. ll^d. (Ro.1 a^f. I 654 ) 
was fixed. Under the two large Mamd^lpur reservoirs 512 acres 
of rice land paid acre ra.tcs varying from 4s. to £2 (Rs. 2 - 20 ). On 
these lauds a highest acre rate of 12 .v. (Rs. 6 ) and an average 
acre rate of 7^?. ^d. (Rs. 3 os.lOi) were fixed. The efPoct of tho 
introduction of the survey was a fall in the Government demand 
from £8754 (Rs. 87,540) to £0376 (Rs. 03,700) or twenty-seven 
per cent. The details are: 

Jitjdpnr 1855-56. 
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(Ur>9 
.SO,47(4 
(>0,177 
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1513 

574 H 

70.50 

Acron. 
41,7(41 
122,110 
13.3,(404 

Rb. 

17,258 

.30,402 

24,410 

1 Total 

88 

‘«7,&:{8 


(KJ.TM 

r> 3 [ 

102,812 

14,30(4 

297,47.'> 

78,070 


During the ten years ending 1805-00 the result of the new survey 
was an increase in the area under tillage from 104,603 acres in 
1855-50 to 237,243 in 1805-00; and in collections from £0027 
(Rs. 00,270) to £8808 (Rs. 88,080). During these ten years the only 
remissions granted were £770 8 ,v. (Rs. 7764) in the year of settlement. 
The details' are: 

liijdimr Survey IfcKuUs, 1855-1866. 
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In 1859-60 the survey settlement was introduced into fourtee 


^ Col, Anderson, Surv. Comr. 802 of 13th Nov. 1867. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIX. 36-37 
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villages of ihe Cliimalgi petty division.^ Chimalgi was a wedgo-sliapcd 
tract about fourteen miles long and with a base of about eight miles 
resting on the Krishna. It was ’^ounded on the east by Mangoli in 
Sholapur ; on the south by the Krishna separating it from Bagalkot; 
and on the west and north by Bijilpur. Tho fourteen vilhi.ges of 
Chimalgi had an area of 54-4 square miles. In respect of climate this 
tract hold a position between Bijapur and Mangoli, tlie rainfa.ll in 
Bijapur being generally less certain than in Mangoh. The villages 
at tho northern end and towards the tt>,> of the rid^'• forming tho 
water-shed between the valleys of the Krishna and llui Don, were 
worse off for rain than the villages iK'aror the ii\ers. Chimalgi liko 
all o her parts of Bijiipur wns badly placiid for trruk- with any of the 
great markets. Its only local mai-kots wen*, both small, V'andal the 
chief town of Chimalgi and Niigiindi. About a, twelfth of tho 
people lived by weaving, the head-quarters of ihe local lunid-loom 
industry being Vandill. Chimalgi had formed part of the estate of 
Kagvad which lapsed in ISaV. At the time of the ti-aiisfer the 
villages wore in a dejiressed sta.to. Tlui avernge acre rates under tho 
British rule was very low. 'J4io available statistics were for tho two 
years 1857-58 and 1858-59. The rental during tho two years rose 
from £470 to £483 l().s‘. (Bs ITbO- 18.‘)8); and tho collections from 
£465 4.S. to £480 14.s*. (Jbs. 4652 - 4897). 4Ije remissions for tho two 
years wore £10 l(h\ (Rs. 108) and £3 (Rs. 31). Under tho 
survey settlement tho foui4(‘i‘ii villages were ari*anged into two 
groups, ono containing tho five northern and tiui other tho nine 
southern villages. Tho highest dry-crop acre rates were Ls*. Sd. 
(10 as.) for tho northern and l.v. Cul. (12 for tho southern group. 

! About 100 acres of poor garden land werij assessed at an average aero 
rate of is. (Rs. 2). Tht‘ elTect of tho survey settlement was a rise in 
Ithe rental from £481 to £570 (Rs. 4810-5700) or nineteen per cent. 
[The details are : Chimahjl Surrvj/ Sdflemcn/. IS-Ha-OO. 
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Tho revision survey began in 1871 and, except in a few villages, 
by 1877 was completed in all the north of t.he district where the 
original settlement had come to an end. During the eightocn years 
ending 1873 in 450 villages tlie area under tillage varii^-d from 785,143 
acres in 1855-56 to 1,201,043 acres in 1871-72, and averaged 
1,095,800 acres; the revenue for collection varied from £35,012 
(Rs. 3,56,120) in 1855-50 to £52,790 (Rs. 5,27,900) in 1871-72 and 


1 Capt. Anderson, Surv, Supt. 39C of 19th Oct, I8r»9. Horn. Gov. Rev. Rec.144 of 
1859, 349 355. 
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averaged £48,723 (Rs. 4,87,230); and the remissions varied fron 
about £l (Rs. 10) in to £53 (Rs. 530) in 1855-66 an^ 

averaged £9 (Rs. 90). At Bijdpur the rupee price of Indian milhi" 
had risen froin an average of ninety-three pounds during the fi 0 
years ending 1860 to fifty-three pounds during the live years endi n9 
1873. The details are : ^aere 

JUryi 2 ^vr Tilhijr^ Revnmc^ and Priresiy 1S55-1S73, 
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Between 1874 and 1877 revised settlements were introduced into 
four survey blocks of 472 villages. In the Indi-Bijapur block of 
102 villages the new settlement caused an increase of £53b5 
(Rs. 53,550) or 488 percent; in the Indi-Bilgov4.di block of 182 
villages an increase of .£5847 (Us. 58^470) or 24*0 per cent; in the 
Bagevc4di-Muddebihal block of 149 villages an increase of £3876 
(Us. ;>8,7()0) or 23*9 per cent; and in the Muddebihftl block of 39 
villages an increase of £785 (Us. 7850) or 21 1 per cent. Over tb ' 
whole 472 villages the increase was £15,802 (Us. 1,58,020) or twenty- 
nine per cent. The details are : 


Iltjnjmr Ifcvlsion Silllcwonts^ lS7/f-1S77, 


CiROl'ItJ 

A ill.ifros 

A’f.'irs 
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Til'll SiikIk* IlijAimr 
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1.00,(JOG 
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\.Mh 

182 

isTii-Tl* 

2,80,02.0 

2,05,390 

24*0 

ii.ip‘V.'i<li MndiUliihil 

no 

1870-77 

1,02,181 

2,00,030 

23*9 

Muddduh.il 

:t!) 

1877 

37,070 

44,021 

21*1 

'11*1 il 

1- 

17“ 


r. ,1.5,HU 

7,(*4,400 

29*0 


Ill 1871-75, at the clo.si* of the thirty y(‘ars’ l('as(‘, tlu^ revision oF 
ih(! original sui*My s(“t t leinents was bt‘gnn in the forty-one villages 
of Indi, fifty-six of Simlgi, and live of Bijapur, which had been; 
settled in 1844-15 ‘ The total area of these 102 villages amounted, 
to 393,88 t acMvs of winch J8,3t7 aorc'S were unarable and 375,537k 
^vere arable. Tin* villages lay lietweoii 70*^ 15' and 70° 30' east 
longitude and between 10° 18' and 17° 51' north latitude. Tho^ 
bloelv ol land w^•ls about eighteen miles from north to south aud| 
thirty-iMght miles from t‘a.st to west. It was bounded on the north 
and iioi’l li-east by llK'Bhima; and on the east ]>y villages of the 
iSagar ilistriet. of the Nizam's U>rrit.oiy. the south, though * 

the boiindai*i(*s wen' not defined, was Bagevfkli and on the west 
Belgaum. Uxeept eliwen in flu* extreme south-cast,‘^ the villages 
included in this tract of count,ry lay in a. fairly compact oblong 
groii]). Two villagt's Ain;lpur and Uhillavad were surrounded by the i 
Nizam's villages. Tlie country was an almost treeless waving plain I 
broken ly village sites which were generally relieved by trees. The I 
soil varied littli'. In tlic n]»laiids, where it Avas almost entirely off 
brokt'ij traj), it, an as geiu'rally slialloAv and friable, as every year 
rains washed aAvay soil, and fresh soil formed from the broken trap. 1 
In the low lands the soil Avas chielly the well-knoAvn regad or black 
soil of the DfJccan TJie tract Avas crossed by several broad 
shallow streams, about four miles apart; many of which held water 


* Col. Auclonsoii, Snr\' Conir., 28 of 11th .January 1874. horn. Gov. Sel, CXLVIII. 
S-Sf). Bom. Gov. Ke\. lieu. 100 of 1874. 

Those olevuii villii^fs wm*: Kjuiiur, Munli, Suiigthdn, Namlgcri, OoraA'gumlgi, 
NAgAvi Khurd NAg.Avi Budruk GubevAd Borgi, ByAkf)d, and AiiiApur 
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■throughout the year. The rain, especially the early falls, was 
■exceedingly uncertain, as the more certain part of the rain supply 
fcamo in September and October. In all fairly deep soils the late or 
rfl&v’was the chief harvest. The oast, r^imd Alinol, had some small 
advantage over the west in quantity and still more in earliuoss and 
scasonableness of rain. During the six years ending 1873 the Indi 
ainfall had varied from twenty-eight to thirty-five inches and 
ycraged 2G'3 inches. During the four years ending 1873 at Sindgi 

t LO fall varied from fourteen to twenty " vvo and avt -rgod eighteen 
ches.^ 

At Bijapur the rupee price of Indian millcit had risen from an 
rorage of 129 pounds during the live years einling 1^48 to fifty-four 
3 unds during the five years ending 1873.- During the thirty 
ars of the survey lease tin; I’eninsiila railway had been opened, its 
ae passing parallel to tin* northern frontier of these villages, and 
Vo stations Diidhni and Kadabgaon lying about twelve miles from 
|e border. Between the villages and the railway there hi.y the 
hima and roadless tracts in the Nizam’s country and in Akalkot, so 
fcit, ill spite of the nearness of these stations, Indi and Shohipur were 
till the chief centres of trade. Tims the west had some advantage 
ver the east in nearness to markets and the east over the west 
climate. The disadvantage under which the soutlajm villages 
ulTered from distance fi’om the railway was to som(‘ extent met l>y 

f joir greater opportunity of trading west to Belganin and Miraj. 
rom the central town of Indi local cleared roads ran about nineteen 
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* The details are ; luUi-Snuhn Raniftdf, 7V»S’- 7‘.7J 
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® The details are : 

Imh SituJgi-Jhji'pvi Ilupf*’ Prirch, lS!t3-J87rJ. 
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miles east to Almol, about twenty-three miles south to Hippargi, and 
twelve miles north-east to the Bijdpur-Sholdpur trunk road. From 
Almol a cleared road ran about twelve miles south to Sindgi, and 
one from Hippargi ran about eleven miles north-east to Chik Sindgi 
about two miles south of Sindgi, and then east about twelve miles 
to Simgthdn, a village of Sindgi on the border of the Nizam's 
territory. Besides the large markets of Indi, Alrael, Tamba, and 
Sindgi every village had many small markets within its reach. A 
comparison of the average of the ten years ending 1852-53 and the 
ten years ending 1872-73, showed a spread from 183,050 to 290,241 
acres in the tillage area and an increase in the revenue for collection 
from £72u7 to £10,977 (Rs. 72,070 - Rs. 1,09,770). The following 
statement summarises the details : 

hidf-Simhjt-Iii/ajmr Laud linrum', 18/f3-lS7dd 
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2tM»,‘2n ! ],0'J,519 
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13 
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During the thirty years ending 1S72-73 the returns showed a rise 
in the number of people from 48,182 in 1843-44 to 72,881 in 1872-73 
or fifty per cent; in field cattle from 15,203 to 25,040 or sixty-four 
p(;r cent; in ploughs from 887 to 4118 or 364 per cent; in carts 
from thirty-six to 501 or 1300 per cent; in houses from 10,131 to 
14,059 or thirty-eight ])or cent; in cows and buffaloes and their 
young from 21,171 to 37,207 or lifty-two per cent; and in wells 
froiri 305 to 522 or seventy-one per cent. Shcej) and goats showed 
a fall from 29,90l» to 22,045 or twenty-six per cent. The chief 
crops were Jrari both la.to and early, covei'ing fifty-two per cent of the, 
ai’ca under tillage, hajri c^overing twelve ])er cent, cotton 8*3 per cent,’/ 
wljeat eight per ceni, gram four percent, safflower seed four per cent,' 
f /cr three per cent, and linseed two per cent. The villages were well 
supplied with roads and markets. Aincli of the produce was taken 
by the growers to the weekly markets at Indi, Tilmba, Almel, 


^ The details are : 

Jiidt-Stndf/i-Uifapur Land lii'iH’nnr, WtS- 1S73. 
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Bhantnur, Moratgi, and Nagthan, and also at Chadchan, Sindgi, 
Golgeri, Hippargi, Bijjtpur, Ttilikoti in Miiddebihdl, and Afzalpiir in 
dIio territory, all of which were within or close to this 

survey block. Most of the cotton, a great deal of the hdjri, and 
some of the linseed went to Sholapur, from which the cotton and 
linseed went to Bombay. The 102 villages had 287 oil-mills for 
pressing kushi or safflower seed, most of the oil from which went to 
Athni and Bclgaum. As jvdri was the staple food ol the people, 
most of it was eaten in the district, but in good seasons a great deal 
of Jvdri went out of the district wliercver there might be a demand. 
The imports were chiefly raw sugar from Athni, betelimt from the 
Kanara district, cocoanuts and salt from the Koiikan coast, and 
clotli and rice from Sh(»laj)in\ The chief and only vahiablo local 
manufactures wore native cloths which sii])|)()it(‘d 405 and native 
blankets which snpporled 211 looms. Of the whole area under 
cultivation about eighty per cent were tilled by the men in whoso 
names the land was entered in the Government books, and about 
twenty per cent wore lot by them to tenants. The tenants paid their 
rents either in money or in kind. Of 4011 survey fields held by 
tenants 2547 paid money rents and! 40 t paid grain rents.^ The 
people were poor and wore a good deal in debt. Still, in spite of 
the moneylenders’ desire to get the land, that eighty per cent of 
the land was tilled by the holder showed that their debts did not press 
heavily on the majority of the landholders. 

In 1844-45 when the original settloinent was introduced this tract 
had been most backward. The people were in extreme poverty, the 
land half occupied, much of the occupied land was miserably tilled, 
and the people were unsettled and given to gang and highway 
robbery. During the suiwey lease population hatl greatly increased 
and field stock still more, facilities fm* growing saleable and 
Exportable produce were not wanting, tlie local nieiins of transport 
Bad been developed, and at no great dist.-inco the railway brought 
bn unlimited opportunity of export. Land was saleable and was 
pood security for loans. The Govcjrnnient revenue was realised 
practically without remissions or any grea,t arrears. The original 
measurements were found to be faulty. Many discrepancies arose 
from the survey boundaries having been tampered with. The 
earthen boundary mounds or hdndhs had not been raised till somo 
years after the measuring, and the maps were often imperfect, and 
were of little use in proving a change of boundary especially as tho 
land taken in was generally waste. The revision survey laid down 
the boundaries of villages by traverse. Tho maps w^erc drawn on 
the usual Deccan Revenue Survey scale, eight inches to the mile, 
and every field and its boundary marks were shown on the map so 
that tampering with boundaries was no longer possible. Some of 
the original survey fields were of sixty and seventy acres, and 
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1 In dry-crop land subletting for half tho produce was most common, and a half¬ 
crop rent was rca.Iily paid for land fairly clear of grass. In garden land the terms 
IV ere from one-fourth to one-fifth of the prodnee to be given as rent to the owner of 
the laud. Bom. Go\. Sel. CXLVIII. 52. 
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included several holdings. In the revised survey all fields over thirty 
acres were broken into two or more survey numbers of fifteen to 
thirty acres, a change which made the land much more easily sold 
and transforrod. The whole of the lands were reclassed. ^J'ho old 
classification was found faulty especially in the bettor soils. Under 
the revision settlement the 102 villages were arranged in three 
groups: A northern group of sixty-nine villages with a highest dry- 
crop acre rate of 2.s*. 3d. (Rs. 1^), and a southern group of thirty-one 
villages with a highest dry-crop aero rate of 2ff. \^d. (Rs. Ido); 
the tliird grou]) included two villages Ainapur and Bhillavad which 
were surrounded by Nizam’s territory and for which a highest ' 
dry-crop acre rate of 2s. (Re. J) was lixed. Of 557 acres of rice land 1 
404 acres were Grovernment land. On the 404 Government acres a 
highest acre rate of 8.<?. (Rs. 4) and an average acre rate of 2x. 7^d. 
(Re.l ns.4]l) were fixed. Garden land under wells which had 
been in existence at the former settlement was assessed within tho 
highest diy-crop acre rat(', while for garden land under new wells 
th(? simple dry-crop rate was adopted, and for garden land under 
waterlifts or hinfJd.^ a highest rate of 3,s*. Of/. (Rs. 1 ^). For 280 acres 
ol ])(U((sUial or channel-garden land some of which was of excellent 
(juality the highest aci’e late was IOn. (Rs. 5) and the average Os, 
Od. (Rs. Of). 1'he new rates caused a rise in the rental from 
£10,005 to £10,020 (Rs. 1,00,050-Rs. 1,03,200) or 48*8 per cent. 
The details are: 


hi(h~Si)i(hji Bijapvr Hi vifihn Stf/Jrweut^ 1S7/f~75. 
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In 1875-70 revised rates were introduced in sixty-nine villages of 
Indi, seventy-seven villages of Sindgi, twenty villages of RijApur, 
and sixteen villages of Bagevadi, of which the original settlement 
had been made in 1845.^ The 182 villages of this tract covered 
704,513 acres or 1104 scpiare miles with a population of 123,540 or 
103 to the square mile. These villages comprised four somewhat 
disconnected groups in Sindgi, Indi, Bijapur, and BagevMi which 
lay between 75'^ 30' and 70^ 30 east longitude and between 10° 38' 
and 17'' 2S'north latitude. 'I’lie seventy-seven Sindgi villages lay 
in an oblong group south and west of the town of Sindgi. The 
ti’act stretched, from the Nizam’s territories on the oast, north-west 
for thirty-four miles. Seven of the seventy-seven villages lay 


1 Colonel Aiulcrson, Survey Coinmibsfoiicr, 85 of 17th January 1875; Mr. Price, 
Assistant Settlement Ollieer, 113 of IGtli November 1874. Boin, (lov. Rev. Rec. Hi 
part 2 of 1875. 
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I isolated to the north and north-cast of Sindgi. Pour of them 
' Havalgi, Sirsangi, Kunekumatgi, and Baglur lay together on tlic 
Bhima, and throe, Mangrul, Somjal and Kurhathalli were 
scattered six to twelve miles uorth and north-cast of Sindgi 
town. Except Golsar, twelve miles cast of Jndi, Ihe sixty- 
nine Indi villages lay north-west and weft of Indi. Fiom the 
Bhima on the north, along which they lay for about twenty-four 
miles, they stretched south for about twenty-five miles, 'fhc twenty 
* Bijapur villages, in a narrow slip of country about. 1hn*ty by sev'iui 
miles, were to the north and east of tin town of J* ;apur. The 
. sixteen BagevMi villages, to the north of the to\vu of Bttgevadi and 
\sixteen miles cast of Bijapur, covered a ii*act about sixteen miles by 
^ eight Except a few hills in the cast near liorti, ihci country was 
; a waving trap plain, ending towards the south-east in limestone. On 
j the tops and upper slopes of the rises the soil was generally shallow ; 

‘ and in the bottoms along the stream bods it was generally deep 
and of good quality. Tlirongb the soutliern villages ran the JDou, 
for whose deep black and pi*overbially rich soil ono or two good 
wettings sufficed. This tract was fairly olT for water as it was 
crossed by many streams which held water thronghont the year. 
In most villages water was found within twenty foot of the 
^surface. A few Bagevadi villages along the Don were not so well 
off for water as during the hot season the liver became brackish. 
Over the whole tract the rain was somewhat uucortairi, though, 
especially in the east and south-east, it was much more n'gular and 

( seasonable than in the country further west. During the ten 
years ending 1853 the average rupee pn\‘o of and jrnri was 

I about 150 pounds; during the ten yoai^^ ending 1803 it was about 
|oighty-four pounds; and during the ten years ending 1873 about 
Ififty-four pounds, 'riie average rupee ])rices of the two gi*ains at 
3ijdpur in 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1871 were forty, twenty-nine, 
Wciity-one, and ninety-four ])ounds. During the thirty years’ 
iirvey lease the villages had gained by the opening of many fair 
voather roads both for local and for outside traffic. The Bijapur- 
Bholapur trunk road had been made and all large market towns had 
been joined with it. In the fair weather carts could go anywhere 
^without difficulty by tlic ordinary country tracks. The Peninsula 
railway passed witliin twenty miles of the northern villages and 
was witliin little more than fifty miles of the most distant villages. 
Though both the Dudhui and Kadabgaon stations were considerably 
nearer, most of the traffic ccntei’cd in Sbolapur. Of minor markets 
there was no want, either in the tract itself or at short distances 
beyond its borders. There were two main lines of traffic, one by 
Shol^pur and the railway to Bombay, the other west to Atlini, 
Belgaum, Vengurla, and Cliipluu. The southern villages had some 
trade with Kdrwdr and Kumta. Jvdri and hdjri wont in considerable 
quantities from Sholapur to Gujarat, and wheat gram and pulse as 
far as Madras, Vclor, and Bangalor. A comparison of the average 
f of the ten years ending 1853 and the ten years ending 1873 showed 
a spread from 319,145 to 530,955 acres in the tillage area and a 
B 877-62 
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rise in collections from £14,545 to £22,538 (Rs. 1,45,450- 
Rs. 2,25,380). The following statement summarises the details 

Indi-Siudtjt-BiJdpiir-Bdfiepadi Tillage and BevennCy 1SJ^~187J^% 


Ykar, 

IjaiuI Rfienue. 

(]ira/.m^ 

Fees 

Total 

Rcmis- 

Hionts. 

For 

Collec¬ 

tion, 

Waste. 

Area 

llciital 

Area, 

Rental 


Acres 

Rs 

Rs 

Rb 

Rs 

Rb. 

Acres. 

Rs 

18.14-ISM . 

:{12,14r> 

l,44.70r. 

09«“.0 

1.51.731 

0270 

1,4.5,456 

208,480 

70,602 

18M-1804 

42a/)7(> 

1,88.841 

4107 

1,03,008 

300 

1,02,018 

112,028 

30,893 

1804-1874 

ojo,uri5 

2,24,725 

701 

2,2r»,420 

45 

2,2.5,.381 

1.5,808 

3438 


During the thirty years ending 1871-75 the returns showed a 
rise in people from 82,404 to 123,510 or ID’O per cent; in houses 
from 10,831 to 20,001 or 54*9 per cent; in field cattle from 27,798 
to 40,331 or forty-five per cent; in cows and bufFalocs and their 
young from 45,318 to 57,875 or twenty-nine per cent; in ploughs 
from 1020 to 5211 or 220 per cent; in carts from 45 to 057 or 1360 
per cent; in horses and ])onies from 1025 to 2259 or thirty-nine 
per cent; and in wtdls from 1203 to 2o09 or seventy-two per cent. 
Sheep and goats showed a fall from 52,173 to 25,825 or 5(V5 per 
cent. The chief crops W(‘rc early and late./ivfV/ covering fifty-one 
per c>‘nt of the tillage aiva, 5/r/r/ covering tliirteen per cent, cotton 
7*9 per cent, wlu*at 0 4 per ceul-, gram four per cent, tnr 2‘9 per 
cent and kardai or safilowtu* seed 2*7 per cent. Weekly markets 
were held at Siiidgi, ITijipargi, (lolgeri, Chandkavtha, Chadchan, 
Halsangi, Hoi’ti, and Kannnr; and within easy ri'ach of the villages 
at Almol, Talikoti, Tuinbgi, 'IVnnba, Jndi, Jbjiqmr, Ukli, and 
Bagevddi. The chief exports %vere cotton, linseed, kardai oil, hdjri, 
and iiir which w'tmt to Bombay either by rail through Sholapur 
or by sea through Clii})lun, llajapur, and Vengurla and to Bclganm 
and the south by road tJiroiigh Athni Cotton Aveaving looms 
had risen from 151 in 1841-15 to 5t)4 in 1874-75 an increase of 
233’8 per emit; and hamli or unlive blanket hmms from ten to 190 
or 1800 per cent. Chadchan in the Indi gi'oup was famous for its 
dyed cloths and was the centre of a considerable dyeing industry. 

Hiiice J 841 the condition of the jieople had greatly improved. 
The best part of tlie tract was the southern villages near the Don. 


1 'i'lie details are • 

JiHhSiiultH'liijojmt'Iiiiifi vadi Lund Jlt-vcnui', 1'\hh-lfi7h. 


Ykar. 

Area 

iil'IlllS. 

UIOIIH. 

Foi 

Collection 

j Vkau. 

Area 

Reinis- 

sions. 

For 

Collection. 


Acies 

Rs 

Rs 

i 

! 

Acres 

Rs. 

Rb 

1844-45 

27(., 120 

Hv577 

1,1S,«8'» 

13.59 00 . 

461,283 

20 

2,00,980 

1845-40 

207,011 

24,(r.i 

l.O-MU 1 

iStrfl-Ol 

47.5, .5.50 

7 

2,0(5,303 

1840-47 

;{()1,2GI 

218 

1,1.5,69.5 

lS(,l-02 

477,084 

34 

2,07,2(53 

1847-4S 

3 J 8,018 

9.i 

1..52,S,57 

18(52-03 

48:5,478 

17 

2,11,066 

1S4S-40 

{.38, M7 

4{1 

1,56,21.5 

l8()3-(i4 

5i:{,460 

17 

2,20,268 

1840.50 . 

329,401 

219 

1,•10,088 

18(54-05 

628,973 

17 

2,24,687 

18.50-51 

300,575 

500 

1,40,215 

180.5-00 . 

5.'U,U96 

134 

2,2.5,039 

18.51-52 

3.1.{,018 

413 

1,40,181 

18(50-07 

527,407 

43 

2,2.5,979 

1852-53 

.310,124 

597 

1,41,850 

l807-(58 . 

622,688 

47 

2,22,933 

1863-64 

.331 ,.568 

19,744 

1,24,400 

18(58 (59 

621,304 

70 

2,22,985 

1864-55 

326,942 

3291 

1,39,775 

1869-70 

532,560 

7 

2,24,789 

18.55-56 . 

34.5,«iH7 

339 

1,65,210 

1870-71 . 

534,841 

7 

2,26,488 

18.56-67 

881,845 

82 

1,74,304 

1871-72 . 

536,160 

76 

2,26,824 

1857-68 

.395,197 

1 66 

1,'^8,781 

1872-73 . 

68.5,401 

38 

i 2,25,639 

1858-59 ... 

429,230 

34 

1,90,.554 

1873-74 . 

636,452 

9 

2,26,691 
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^Yor long not a single aero had been waste and all the helds were 
clean and well tilled. In the Survey Commissioner’s opinion 
the prosperity of these villages was chiefly duo to the fact that the 
bulk of the landholders were pure Kd.nareso, a much thriftier and 
harder-working class than their northern neighbours the Mardth^s. 
As boundary marks had not been put up until some time after 
the original survey the people had so largely encroached on the 
' waste close to their fields and on the neutral belt of land left along 
* village boundaries that it was found nccep'iary to resurvey the 
whole tract. In the revision surv ey no neutral s-.’ip was left 
between villages ; the boundary marks were set on the boundary 
. line and were common to both villages. J^y this change a 
^ considerable area left out in the first survey was brought to account. 
*» Roads and tracks were made of a defined and reasonable breadth 
land stream and river banks were measured up to the point where 
/tillage ceased. The result was a rise in the arable area from 
. 312,145 to 530,055 acres, and a fall in the unarable area from 
208,480 to 15,808 acres. The boundaries of villages were laid 
down by traverse, and the maps were drawn on the usual Deccan 
Revenue Survey scale, of eight inches to the mile. Every field 
and its boundary marks were shown on the map by scale. All 
^survey fields of more than thirty acres were divided into numbers 
[•anging from fifteen to thirty acres. ^J'he lands were rcclassed as 
he old rates were found to j)ress heavily on the poorer soils. 
'~nder the revision settleuient the 182 villages were arranged 
two groups. For the first group of 152 villages, which were 
learor the rail and the general lines of traffic, a highest dry-crop 
ere rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1 J) was fixed and in the remaining thirty 
illagos on the Nizdiri^s frontier the highest dry-crop acre rate was 
Is. lifZ. (Rs. I*atchcs of rice land in low-lying places in 

any villages amounted to 1502 acres of Government land. On 
[is a highest acre rate of 8s (Us. 4) and an average acre rate of 
I. lOJd. (15J as.) were fixed. The existing well and water-lift 
hudki garden lands, amounting to 3831 and 574 acres, were 
sessed within the highest dry-crop acre rate, and the former well 
of 4s. (Us. 2) an acre was abolished. AH the newly made 
arden land was assessed at the simple dry-crop rate.^ For 
pdtasihal or channel-garden land of which there were 620 acres, a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of lO.v. (Rs. 5) and an average rate of 
about 5s. (Rs. 2J) were fixed. The new rates caused a rise in the 
rental from £23,692 to £29,539 (Rs. 2,36,920-Rs. 2,95,390) or 24*6 
per cent. Tho details are: 


Indi-Sindgi-IiiJdpur-JJdffcrcldi Itcviaion Settlement, 1S7G-7G. 


CliABS. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Highest 1 
Dry-crop 1 
Acre Rate 

Formrr Survry 

Revision Survey | 

In¬ 

crease 

Tillage. 

Rental. 

Tillage. 

Uciital. 

Waste. 

Rental 

Total 

Rental 

\ 

ii!“ 

Total. 

162 

SO 

Bs. a. 
1 2 

1 1 

Acres. 

498,775 

60,845 

Rs. 

2,10,925 

20,000 

Acres. 

648,815 

62,888 

Rs. 

2,65,46r) 

29,935 

Acres. 

15,021 

8061 

Rs 

20&? 

857 

Acres 

603,336 

65,949 

Rs. 

2,67,618 

30,792 

Per 

Cent. 

26‘B 

15-1 

182 

... 

660,12:; 

2,36,025 

611,203 

2,96,890 

18,082 

2920 

629,285 

2,98,810 

24‘6 


^ 1 Gov. Res. 102S of 25th Feb. 1874. 
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In 1S7G-77, after the close of the thirty years’ Icase^ the revision of 
the original survey settlements was made in sixty-eight villages of 
B^gev^di and eighty-one of Muddebihal, of which 135 had been 
settled in 1844-45 and fourteen comprising the Chimalgi petty 
division or pargana in 1^59.^ The latter villages, most of which 
were very small, formed part of the Kdgvdd estate which lapsed to 
Government about 1857. Of the 140 villages, the BagevAdi sixty- 
eight covered 299,810 acres or 468 square miles and the Muddebihal 
eighty-one covered 188,569 acres or 295 square miles. The total 
population in these 149 villages amounted to 96,254 or 126 to the 
square mile. They hay between 75° 53' and 76° 23' oast longitude 
and between 16'^ 10' and 1 (>° 44' north latitude. The Krishna formed 
the southern limit of the tract. It was bounded on the north by 
the villages of the Bijiijiur and Sindgi sub-divisions and a few of 
Bageviidi into which the revision of assessment was introduced in 
1875 ; on the east by a group of villages of the Muddebihal 
sub-division lying north-east of Muddebihal; and on the west by 
Bijapur villages and a group of villages of the Bagcv5.di sub-division 
lying south of Biigevadi. The southern portion of the tract about 
thirty-(‘ight by six miles was more broken by hills than the north. 
The rock of these hills was sandstone and gneiss. I'hroughout the 
hilly tract the poor soil was brick-red, not gray as in the north of 
the district. North of the hilly bolt, except^ a few hills near Ingleshvar 
and IVlangoli in Bagevitdi, the country was a bare unbroken 
waving plain. Except the northern villages in the valley of the 
Don, the tract was well ofl* for water both from wells and from 
streams. In the Don valley, for about six months after November, 
good drinking water was always scarce as the water in the Don and 
in most of its tributaries became brackish shortly after the rains 
c’cased, and the water in most of the few wells was also generally 
much charged with salt. During the five years ending 1873-74, 
the rainfall averaged 21*47 inches in MuddebiluU and 22*21 inches 
in Bdgevadi. During 1874-75 and 1875-76 it was 42*43 and 19*71 
inches in Muddeinhal and 45 66 and 16*96 inches in Bd.gevddi. 
Especially in the south along the Krishna the climate was bettor and 
the rainfall more favourable than in Indi, Sindgi, and Bijapur 
further to the north. But the climate was decidedly better and 
more certain with respect to rainfall in the eastern than in the 
western villages. 

In Muddebihal the rupee prices of jvdri, hdjri and wheat, during 
ihe eight years ending 1843,averaged ninety-three pounds, during the 
ten years ending 1853 averaged ninety-nine pounds, during the ten 
years ending 1863 averaged sevenf.y-threo pounds, and during the 
ton years ending 1874 averaged forty pounds.*^ 

* Mr. Price, Asst. Rcttl. OlHccr, 62 of 10th November 1875; Col. Anderson, Surv. 
Comr. 115 of 2(>th January 1875, Pom. Gov, Eev. Rec, 134 of 1876, 413-667. 

^ The details are : MtuhhbM Ptwhirv Pneex, 
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Jvau. 
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Wheat. 

Joan. 

Bajri. 

Wheat 



16.S6.1S4S 

112 

108 

60 

16.S4-1863 .. 

86 

80 

62 

1844-I6h3 

122 

112 

1 64 

1864-1874 

1 &4 

50 

18 
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The whole tract was fairly off for markets and communications. 
The Peninsula railway passed some sixty miles to the east and 
north-east and the country between, though roadless, was fairly open. 
Sholapur about eighty miles to the north, Athni about seventy-five 
miles to the west, and Bdgalkot about thix ty miles to the south were 
the leading centres of trade. Oil-seeds generally went to the western 
maikets,and cotton, which was grown to a much greater extent than to 
the north, wont to Vengurla, Kurnta, and Karwar. Of min^r markets 
seven in Bilgevadi and four in Muddebihal W{‘i*o wiihiu the group of 
remeasured villages. A comparison of the Lwo periods • ‘ fifteen years 
and sixteen years ending in 1859 and in 1875 sliows a spreiad in tho 
tillage area from 181,50^3 to 291,1(>5 acres and an increase in the re¬ 
venue for collection from 198GG to JLl 5,075 (H.s. 98,6GO-its. 1,50,750). 
The details^ are : 


BagnmU-Muddrhihdl Land Rrvenney JS44-1S7J. 
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Hh. 1 

Rs 

! Rs 

Acirs 

Rb 

1844-1850 

181 ,&(ri 

97,1421 

.'’.77() 

1,00,912 

2lM8 1 

98,(594 1,20,105 

51.114 

1819-1875 

j 201,1(55 

l,40,SC;{j 

1 

805 

1,50,7.'>hj 

2 

1,50,7 )•' 

2.5,OlH 

7085 


During the thirty years ending 1871-75 tho returns of the 135 
villages showed a rise in people from 56,4G1 in 1841-45 to 89,108 
in 1871-75 or fifty-eight jior cent ,* in houses from 10,625 to 10,403 
or 82*6 per cent; in working cattle from 19,352 to 28,803 or 48*8 
percent; in cows and Imffaloos and their young from 32,544 to 
46,670 or forty-three per cent; in horses and ponies from 775 to 
1410 or 81*9 per cent; in yiloughs from 2025 to 3835 or eighty-nine 
per cent; in carts from 65 to 429 or 560 per cent; and in wells from 
646 to 1142 or 76*8 per cent. Sheep and goats showed a decrease 
from 22,326 to 21,803 or two per cent. Tlie chief crops were early 
and la>tejvdri covering forty-eight per cent of tho area under tillage, 
cotton 13*6 per cent, bdjri 11*7, tur 4*8, wheat 4*6,gram 2*9,and 
or safflower 2 3 per cent. As the villages were (1874) well provided 
with roads the people easily carried th(*ir surplus produce to tho 
seven weekly markets of Bagovadi Ukli, ■Mangoli, Golsaugi, Vandiil, 
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1 The details are : 

Bagevtuii-Muddvhihal Land Ih venve^ 
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Acres 
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1844-45 ... 

149,701 

0082 

70,486 

1855.56 

189,704 

141 

98,238 

1866 67 

299,9! >3 


1,54,088 

1845-46 . 

154,026 

11,486 

77,3510 

1856-.57 

210,162 

9 

1,11,605 

1S(57 (58 ... 

299,398 


1,53,870 

1841S-47 ... 

174,349 

06 

96,8M2 

18.57-58 

217,815 

14 

1,1.5, *22 

18«58-()!1 

29!),97C 

6 

1,63,976 

1847-48 ... 

176,975 


07.5(54 

18.58-59 

232,04(5 


1,21,2(52 

18(59-70 

301,015 


1,64,648 

1848-49 . 

184,522 

"416 

00,.306 

18.59-00 

249,463 


1,29,577 

1870-71 .. 

303,177 

i(5 

1,65,048 

1840-60 .. 

177,529 


92,012 

1860-61 

2(51,100 


l,35,r>8(» 

1S71-72 ... 

304,469 


1,66,402 

1850-51 . 

168,812 

746 

88,262 

18(51-62 

204,566 


1,38,083 

1872-73 ... 

303,656 


1,66,117 

1851-62 .. 

1 178,026 

186 

93,289 

1862-63 . 

269,628 


1,41,082 

1873-74 

306,272 

••• 

1.65,784 

1862-63 ... 

160,062 

7^'i 

86,728 

1863-61 . . 

285,946 


1,40,301 

1874-75 . 

307,036 

9 

1.56,042 

1^-58-64 .. 

160,606 

6127 

81,124 

1864-66 .. 

200,413 


1,03,087 





1854-56 .. 

168,717 

4648 

87,146 

1865-66 .. 

303,646 


1,55,278 
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Hovin-Hippargi, and Nirgundi in Bdgovadi, and to Muddebihdl^ 
Nalatvad^ Balbatti, and Tdlikoti in Miiddebihill. Besides these they 
also ri‘Sorted to Hippargi, Bijapur, Bagalkot, Hungund, and Ilkal. 
Sholapnr and Athni were the chief places to which produce intended 
for a distant market was taken. The weaving of cotton cloth and 
woollen ]ilankt3ts was carried on to a large extent in many of the 
villages. The looms increased from 1G4 in 1844-45 to 751 in 1874-75 
or 358 per cent. The increase in population and in farm stock, the 
decrease in thatched houses, and tlio increase in the bettor class of 
houses showed groat prosperity and improvement. 

'J’he lo5 villages were remeasured and reclasscd as in Indi, and 
the fourteen villages of the Chimalgi potty division were remeasured 
but not entirely reclasscid. As regards the original classing in the 
loo villages settled by the Poona Survey in 1844-45 the usual 
low classing oC the better soils was met with, and in many 
villages (isiiochilly in the red gravelly east the poor soils were 
relatively highly classified. In addition to the 149 villages was one 
la]>s€3d village Kluituquir, which, till 1874, had never been surveyed 
or setthid. 01* this village the survey was completed in 1874-75 and 
a highest dry-croj) rate (*f 2.s-. lid. (Ks. ly\;) was fixed. In 1874-75 
the eolieciions in this village ainount(‘d to <^52 (Rs. 520); according 
to the new ratios they weiild amount to ^154 (Rs, 540). 

Piider the icvisioii setlleuKint the villagc‘S were arranged in three 
groiijis. I'\ir the first group, including 122 central villages close to the 
general line of trade, a highest dry-crop acre rnto of 28. Bd. (Rs. 1J) was 
fixed , for th(i second group of thirteen villages in the oast far from 
the general line of trade*, tlie liiglnvst di'y-orop acre rate was 2s. 

(Rs. lj\;) ; and for the third group of fourteen villages whose rainfall 
wjis niiccrtain and scanty th(3 highest dry-crop acre rate was 28. 
(Re.l). On lOG aerosol' rice land the highest acre rate was 8.9. 
(Rs. 4) and the average was 2.v. 9|fZ. (He. 1 G-j^). The garden 

land in these villages umonnt.ed to 1GG8 acres. Garden land under 
w(*lls wdiich had been in existence at the hast settlement was assessed 
within the highest dry-crop acr(* rate and land under new wells was 
assessed at the ordinary dry-crop rate.^ On 209 acres oi j[)dta8tlial 
or channel-land a highest acre rate ofl().s‘. (Rs. 5) and an average acre 
rate of about G.s\ 4g</. (Rs. 3 u.9. 2-J J) w^ore adopted. The revised 
rates caused a rise in the rental from £1G,218 to £20,094 (Rs. 1,62,180- 
Ks. 2,00,9 40) or 23*9 per cent. The details are : 

Bd<j(‘rd<limMiut<ivhihal lieiduon 1870-77. 
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1. . 

122 

1 2 

ayoA'so 

1,48,090 

304.17r> 

1,83,097 

899.5 

1066 

313,170 

1,84,763 

23*6 

11. 


1 1 ! 

lft,58Ci 

7901 

17,770 

9.M.3 

70 

29 

17,846 

9542 

19*4 

111. .. 

14 

1 0 j 

lb,Cl» 

G130 

18,785 

8320 

1047 

167 

19,832 

8486 

359 

Total 

149 


32&,549 

1,62,181 

340,736 

1 

2,00,939 

10,112j 

1852 

850,848 

2,02,791 

28*9 


1 Gov. Res. 1028 of 25th Feb. 1874. 
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In 1877, two years after the close of the thirty yen^s* lease, the 
revision settlement was completed in the thirty-nine villages of 
Muddebihdl, which had been settled in 1845.^ Tho villages 
contained 96,213 acres or 150 square miles, and had 1 7,270 people 
or 115 to the square mile. They lay to the north-east of the 
group of villages of the same sub-division which were resettled 
in lc)7(). On the east they were bounded by tho Nizam’s terriXries 
and on the north by the south-eastern vi^;iges the 8indgi 
Gub-division which were reviseu and. settled in lJs75-76. ’riie 
country was bare and flat, remarkable <-'nly for the r. ‘li black soil 
valley of the Don which ran diagonally through <t Ircfin imrlh-west 
to south-east. Its climate and rainfall were lavuurMble. As the 
early rains were generally certain, a large portion of the crof) often 
belonged to the early or Idiarif Marly and late /rdK was 

the principal crop, and next to jrdrl came hdjri in the poorer and 
cotton in the better soils. In this tract the Dun v^alley was very 
wide; in some places the flat level bottom was little short of two 
miles broad, and nearly the whoU^ area of its rich soft lilack soil 
was highly tilled with large quantities of wheat, gram, and cotton. 
Away from tho valley the fields Avere not so cleanly tilled, for in 
many fields hai'li and nat grass choked a good deal of the ground. 
Garden tillage was also somewhat scarei^ in tho tract, d'he water¬ 
bearing stratum was deej,). Few an ells avitc* dug, aaid as Avas 
the case along the Don A^alley, tin; Avater in many of the existing 
wells Avas brackish. At TMnddebihal tho rupet' prii'e of Indian 
millet or jvdrl had risen from an average* of lt)7 pounds during tho 
ton years ending 181.3 to fifty-four pounds during the ten years 
ending 1873.2 

No village was above eight miles from the mado Miiddebilial- 
Talikoti road. The station on the Peninsula railway nearest to 
’Pdlikoti was Nalvar about fifty-six miles north-east in tho Nizam’s 
territories. The chief local ci'utre of trado was the* Aveekly market 
at Talikoti. It was in the centre of the tra<*t and at it all produce 
from the country round found a ready sale. Weekly markets Avero 
also held at Muddebihal and ^^inibgi, bui they Avere \t‘ry small in 
comparison to tho 'lYilikoti market. Cotloii and linseed Aveut chiefly 

Bombay by Sholapur. A goo<l deal of gram and Avlieat Aveiit to 
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* Mr. Price, .SI of 7tU Scptciiilicr 1S7(); (\)loiicl Aiuli*r.s<»ii, Survey ('omiiiissioiier, 
1095 of JStli December 1870. Bom. Gov. Rev. liec, 15,‘{ ot 1877, 505 -515. 
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Surpur in the Nizam’s territories, and kardni oil seed wont south 
to Hungund, Ilkal, and Bdgalkot. Among exported products, 
hand-mills or querns, from the old sandstone quarries at Muddo- 
bih^l, were taken in great number to Sholapur and even as far as 
Poona. A comparison of the average of the two })eriods of the ten 
years ending 185^1-51 and the twelve year’s ending 1875-7G shows 
a spiY'ad from 42,200 to 72,440 acres in the tillage area and an 
increase in the revenue for collecticm from £2284 to €0708 
(Hs. 22,840. Rs. 07,080). The details^ are : 


Muddchihal Litml JS/f 4 ‘ 1870 . 
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1841-W,4 


22/i01 

1071 

2*1,402 

(MK 

22.844 

21),*103 

13..'>72 

IKM-lsm 


1 

<*.48 1 

ao.lkU) 

187 

:tt),42i> 

l«,241 

7672 

18(»4 - 1870 

1 72,440 

1 a(».‘)82 

io:i j 

:i7,o»^ 

0 

:i7.07t) 

2124 

C44 


During the tliiH y-tWO years ending 187r>-76 the returns showed 
an in#Teas(‘in ])(‘opl(‘ Iroin 11,080 in 181-4-45 to 17,270 in 1875-7G 
or 5()*() p(*r cent ; in houses from 2801) to 8785 or iihout fifty-eight 
per cent, ni working cattle from 8088 to 0118 or fifty-six per 
cent; in cows, buffaloes and their young from 5587 to 10,230 or 
84'' Y)er cent; in siiet‘p and goats from 5888 to 6816 or seven per 
cent; in horses and j)omes Iroin 205 to 352 or 71*7 ])cr cent; in 
f)lough.s from 287 fi> M70 or 524 ])(a’eent;m carts from one to 
eighty-four or 8800 }>er c(‘nt ; and in wells from 120 to 208 or 
seventy-threo per cent. Of the main crops early and late jvdri 
covered foi’ty-seven ])(‘r cent oi the whoh* tillage area, cotton 14*7 
per cent., hdjri eleven per cent, wheat six per cent, iur five per 
cent, gram three per cent, and safflower seed or kardoi two per 
cent. The manufactures were trilling* Cloth and blanket hand- 
looms had risen from sixty-one to seventy-five. All the villages 
were remeasured and reclassed. More careful measurements of 
roads streams and border strijis added 8498 acres to the arable area. 
Under the revision settlement the villages were arranged in two 
groups according to their distance from the main lines of trade. 
44ie highest dry-crop aero rate for the first group) of twenty-three 
villages w^as 2cS-. 3(/. (Rs. 1 J) and for the second group of sixteen 
villages on the Nizam’s frontier was 2.'?. l^d. (Rs. l^Jr). 


1 The details au* : Mmt.n'luhttl Laud Ufvcnvv, IS’tlt-lSTG 
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The average acre rate was raised jfi'om 11 (7J ns.) to !.«?. 2(1(91 

For forty-five acres of rice land and sixteen acres of pnZa«Z/<a7 or 
channel garden land acre rates of Ss*. (Rs. 4) and IOn. (Rs. 5) were 
sanctioned. The well garden land which had existed at the original 
survey settlement was assessed at the highest dry-crop acre ratOj 
and gardens watered by Avells made durii'g the currency of the 
settlement were assessed at tlie ordinary drv-cro]) rat('.^ l^Iir new 
rates raised the rental from .i'MOS to i J102 (Us. J]7,uS0-Ks. 44,920) 
or twenty-one per cent. The details art • 

Muihklnhdl R<'ViKkn* St'fthnn’nf, IS 77 
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The following statenieul- sfiows the chief eh;mges in remissions 
collections and outstandings, snici* the introduction of tlu? revenue 
survey. Those details show that tlie tillage area lias risen Iroin 
483,075 acres in 1843-44 to l,t}70,371 iicr(‘sin 1881-82, tlie (lovern- 
mont demand lias risen from 158,125 to 4.88,301 (Rs.5,S4,25()- 
Es. 8,83,040) ill 1881-82, rmnissions have lallen from I8t)22 
(Rs. 80,220) to £10 (Rs, lOt))^ and outstnndings from 15200 
(Rs. 52,000) to 1002 (Rs. 0020) : 
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Tlio following is a summary of the chief available season details 
during the eighteen years ending 1882-83 : 

In ISOo-Of) a short I'ainfnll of 13*00 inches was followed by a short 
harvi'stJ Still as the people had been enriched by several years 
of good crops jind liigh pric(‘s the failure caused no loss of revenue. 
To ligliten tlie distress of the labouring classes, the Government 
allowed the Collector to sfieiid £1000 (Rs. 10,000) on small public 
works. C<dl(‘ctions fell from £118^000 to £1 15,258 (Rs. 11,80,900- 
Rs. 11,52,580), £55 (Rs. 550) were remitted, and £105 (Rs, 1050) 
left outsiandiiig. The rupee i)nco of Indian millet fell from twenty- 
four to t hiri}-one pounds. 

Jn 1800-07 th(‘ rainfall was only 11*81 inches. In Juno July and 
Angus!, little rain tV'll."’ In tS(‘j)t(‘mb(‘r a suflicient and seasonable 
fall sa.ved tlu' early or I,hart/ (•ro])s in plac(‘S where they ha.d survived 
the drought, and lielp(‘d tlie sowing of the lat(‘ crops which yielded 
about a 1hro(‘-(piart(‘rs liarvc'st. Cholera, and eattle-disease })revaik'd 
dui'ing th(‘ )ear. (’olleetions rose irom £115,258 to £115,886 
(Rs. 1 1,52,580-Rs. 11,58,81)0), £20 (Rs. 2t)0) wi‘ro remitted, and 
there wer(‘ no outstandings. Tlui rupee price of Indian millet rose 
f^'om thnly-one to tuent\-t\vo j)ounds. 

In 1807-08 the rainfall was 7*51? inches. The colleetions fell 
from £115,880 to £115,(>07 ( Us. 11,58,800 - Rs. 11,50,370), £13 
(i»s. 130) were remitted, ami then' were no outstandings. The 
ruju'e price of Indian iiidlet fell from twenty-two pounds to forty- 
li\e pounds. 

Jii 1808.15*98 inches of ram hOl at Kaliidgi. The fall was not 
S(‘as(»nal)le'’’; and except in Ragalkot the early crops yielded only 
an averagt' har\< st, and only in Ihidi'mn and Ilimgnnd were the 
1a,t(* crops more than average. Slight cholcTa and cattle diseases 
'wc'rc' prc'vahmt. The collections fell from £115,037 to £114,929 
(Rs. 1 1,50,370-Us. 11,1*9,290), £13 (Rs. 130) Avero remitted, and 
.£2 (Rs. 20) lelt outstanding-. The rnpc'c price of Jndiiui millet fell 
from fort >-live' to sixty-thrc'C pounds. 

In 1809-70, 27*87 inches of rain fell at Kaladgi. The season was 
good l)otli I'oi- the eaily and late crops. * Heavy rain during 
fs^ovember and Decemher injured tlie c-otton and jvdri. Public,*/ 
liealth was on the* wliolcj good. 3'lio collections rose from £114,929 
to £115,097 (Us. 11,19,290-Rs. 11,50,970), li (Rs. 40) Were 
remitted, and £2 (Us. 20) left outstanding. The rupee price of 
Indian millet fc*ll from sixty-tbrc*e to sixty-six pounds. 

In 1870-71, 25 92 inches of rain fell at Kaliidgi. The early crops 
were good in Indi, IMucldc'bihal, Jhidaini, and Huugundand middling 
in Sindgi, Ihigevildi, Ri japiir, iind Ragalkoi.^ Tlie late or rahi crops 
were good exccjit in Inch and Siiidgi where they were middling. 
Cholera w'as fatid in thii*ty-two cases and 1758 head of cattle died 


^ Bom, (!ov. Rev. Rec. 75 of 18(iG, 51, *- Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec, 57 of 18C7| 7* 

•* B»)in. Gov. Rev. Rei*. 05 of ISCO, 25:5. 

* The Jlev. Coiriiiiissioiier, 74 of 7th Jan. 1870, 

5 Bom. Gov. Re\. Kce. 95 of 1871, 148. 
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from cattle-discaso. Collections rose from £115,697 to £117,001 
(Rs. 11,56,970-Rs. 11,70,01-0,) £4- (Rs. 40) were remitted, and iO 
(Rs. 90) woro left outstanding. TLo rupee price of Indian millet 
rose from sixty-six to sixty pounds. 

In 1871-72, R3'92 inches of rain f(‘ll at Kaladgi. Except in 
Muddcbihal the sub-divisions north of the Kiislina siilfered from an 
almost total failure both of the early and late crops.’ Jn Ihnigiind 
the early crops were fair, but in i3;idanu airi R.igalkot llu'y >\ero 
below tbo average. Some ])arts of th- d.strict .«• iflcrcd f’-om 
slight cholera, and lJh)0 li(‘nd o^‘ c.itllc' died in ni < .dlu'-disease. 
The tillage area wns 2,0()(),0|9 acivs. Colh'ctinns I'rll fr<nn 
£117 )01. to tl 16,.‘152 (Rs. 11,70,010-Rs. I l,6.^,.^l>•)), U (Rs. 50) 
woro''emitted, and £dR{ (Rs. ;>4-.>0) loft (uitsianding. '^fhe rupee 
price of Indian millet fell from sixty to sixiy-oiie pounds. 

In l872-7d, 2(i 1-1- incli(‘s of i-ain fell ai Knl.idgi. 'riu* early cro])s 
were very good, but the Inti^ cn>])s, esp(Ma;dl\ j>rain ami wlii-ni, AMU-ii 
iujuredb}" a heavy fall of rain in I li(‘beginning ol l)eccinl)er.‘' ClioltTa 
was fatal in I52S c;is(*s and la.^O .innnnls died ef eattl(‘-dis(‘ase. 
The tillage area lell from 2,000,010 to l,0i>0,t)0‘0 aeres. C'nlleeiions 
rose from £1 Mi,652 to 1117,I8.» (Rs. IJ,(i6,.720-I{s. 1 k71,860), 
£10(Rs. 100) W(*n'r(‘iiiifl(‘d, and there w(‘r(' no ontsianding-.!. tllie 
rupee price of Indian millet rose from sixi) -oiu' to Ihii’ty-iuni.* pounds. 

In 1876-7 J, 15'60 inches of rain fell at Kala,doi Owini; to the want 
of early rain the early erojis wc're middling. • The lah* crojis were 
also not good and there was <lio]it eaiIl(‘-dis(»as(‘. 4’1 k‘ lillaoc* area 
rose from 1,990,600 to 2,012,066 acres ; eolU.etions ii-oni L1I7,186 
to £117,586 (Rs. 1 l,74,8;10-Rs J1 ,75,860), tl (R-^. lO) a.s r('milted, 
and £87 (Rs 870) ledt ontslaiiding 'Du* rupee jinee ot Indian 
millet fell from thirl}-nine to sixty-ini'lit jioniids. 

In 1874-75, ]4'60 inches of ram fell a.t Kaladgi. 'J'lio i‘arly crops 
suffered consideiable damage from Ii(‘a\y ram in Si'plendier and 
October.’ 'riie late liarvt'sl- ^^as good ami tin' ili.stiact was fri'o 
from ('pidcmics. 6’lie tillage a.r('a lose fiom 2,Ol2,06>() to 2,061,668 
a(!res; collections from £117,586 to tl21,68S (Rs.ll,75,.S60- 

Rs. 12,16,880), £5 (Rs. 50) Avere remiUed, and £51 (R,s.5I0) left 
outstanding. The I'lipce ^U'ice of Indian millet rose J?-oiii sixty-eight 
to sixty-two pounds. 

In 1875-76, 22'76 inches of rain fell at Kaladgi. The early erops 
were fair and except gram and wheat, the late liai'vest was exeelli'iit.'* 
Cholera was fatal in 1100 cases, and 1600 lii'ad ot cattle died of 
disease. The tillage area rose from 2,06 ROtiS to 2,08 1,721 acres, the 
collections from £121,688 to £126,051 (Its. 12,16,S80-Rs. 12,60,510), 
£2 (Rs. 20) woro remitted, and £1 Rs. (10) left outstanding. The 
rupee price of Indian millet rose from sixty-two to lifty-sevi'ii ])ounds. 
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7S74'7o. 


1875^76. 


’ Bom.Gov. Rev. Roc 81 of 1872, mi - im. 

“ The Rev. ComiiiisMoiicT, li.'UiO of 61st lii'cemlx'i 1872. 

^ The Rev. (JoinmisHioiusi S. I) r>02r>of 2tHli Ofccinber 1873. 

* The Rev. Cominisaioiioi S. TJ. 4718 of 21)tli Flecemhor J87t. 
® The Rev. Coiiimismouer 8. D. 387G of 31st Ocoemhei 1875. 
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In 1876-77, 13 40 inches of rain foil at KaUdgi and the falls were 
singularly useless and untimely.’ The early crops perished, and from 
the almost total failure of the September October and November 
rain hardly any late crops were sown. It was a year of the greatest 
distress aiid famine. JbVom want and sickness large riurnbors of 
poo])l(' and of cattle died. The tillago area rose from 2,081,721 to 
2,(»00,2ol aei*es, while the colh*etions fell from £126,054 to £54,642 
(Us 12 , 60 , 0 10-Us. 5,46,420), 11 (Us. 10) was remitted, and .174,838 
(U<. 7,48,380) left outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet 
rose from liliy-seven to twenty-nine pounds. 

Jn 1877-78, 31*13 iiudies of rain fell at Kaladgi. During July and 
August ilie fa.ll w’as very scanty and inneh of the early sowings 
was daniai;(‘d.- Aft(“rwards the jtari and hnjri crops suffered 
considerably from (‘xcessive rain in October. Tiir, til, mvg, and other 
])id.s('crops fared better. A timely fall in December secun'd a 
good eohl-w^eather liarv(‘st and a good cotton crop. Want of food 
and th(i dam]) of the hea\y ]att‘ rains cansod much sickness and a 
large mortality. A iiainbil and common effect of the previous 
year’s famim' was a bad ulcer 3dit‘ tillage area fell from 2,61^9,231 
to 2,biH,73:> a,cr('s wdnle the eolh'ctioiis j’ose from £5t<,642 to 
£108,208 (Its. .*), 1(», tit) - Us. 10,82,t)8()]; there were no remissions; 
and £20,396 (U.« 2,03,960) were ielY outstanding. The rupee price 
of Indian nnllet rose from tw(‘nt\-nine to twelve pounds. 

in 1878-7(h 32'.) I< inclavs of rain f(‘ll at Kaladgi. This season 
like the two before it w’as ino.st niifortmiate.'" Continuous and 
excessive rain almo.st d(“-troy(‘d tlu' early liarve.st, and a promising 
hit(‘ harvest w^as ruin(‘d by niillious of rats. Tho distress was so 
giv.'it that relief works and kifelitms had again to be opened. 
'J’lie tillago area f(‘ll from 2,091,733 to 2,078,769 acres, and 
colh'ctlonsfnnn 1108,208 to .€10^378 (Us. 10,S2,080-Us. 10,43,780), 
£2 t,S 12 (Us. 2,48,120) b(‘ing left outstanding. There were no 
remissions. The rupee price ol Judian millet fell from tw'elve to 
twi'iity pounds. 

In 1(879-80, 23*18 inehe.s of rain fell at Kaladp. Tlio season 
w'as on the wJiole favourable.’^ Jn the early pa.rt of tho season rats 
did much damage. Activi* measures wore taken to destroy them 
and'between July and November mure than four millions were 
kilh'd. The cold and damp of November also kilhnj large numbers, 
aud the late crops, which were good, wore saved. Public health 
during the yi*a.r was f>t)od. TJio famine ulcer was disappearing. 
The tillage area fell from 2,078,769 to ],82S,7t)4 acres, while the 
collections rose from .1104,378 to £112,818 (Us.10,43,780- 
Us. 11,28,180). I’hore w'ere no remissions and £8473 (Us. 84,730) 
WH're left outstanding. Tlie rupee price of Indian millet fell from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds. 

In 1880-81, 28*84 iiiclies of rain fell at Kaladgi, but of this more 
than six inches fell in March April and May and was useless for 


* The Uev. Commissioner S. D. .TiO of 10th February 1877. 
" The Kev. C'oiiimissioiier 8. D. 138 of 19th January 1878. 
® Adiiiiinstratioii Jleporc, 4070 of 2rid September 1879. 

* Adniiiiistration Keport, 4757 of 9th September 1880. 
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cultivation.^ Tlio fall was scanty in July and August and excessive 
in October, damaging the early crops. Public health was good. 
The tillage area fell from 1,8:^8,704 to 1,745,032 acres and the 
collections rose from £112,818 to £115,538 (Rs. 11,28,180- 
Rs. 11,55,380), £4 (Us. 40) were remitted, and £4573 (Ks. 45,730) 
left outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet fell from twenty- 
five to fifty-one pounds. 

In 1881-82, 20*09 inches of rain foil at Kaladgi. Tlie season was 
on the whole favourable.^ Thc've was Id.tl raiu tdl August and 
the sowing of the early crojis was d(4jiyed. Hut ihe late crops 
were good. Except somi'-wliat mild choK'ra lu Octobc i* and June, 
pubhc health was gooil. 'I’lie tillage area rose from 1,745,032 to 
1,759,810 acres, the collections from £115,r>:’>s to £119,780 
(Rs. 11,55,380 - Rs. 11,97,800), .£35 (Us. 350) were romitied, and 
£944 (Us. 9440) left outstanding. 33ie rupee price of Indian millet 
fell from fifty-one to sixty-tliree pounds. 

In 1882-83, 20*3G inches of rain fell at Knhidgi. The average 
out! urn was not so good as in the year before but llic season was 
on the whole favourable.'^ Except that cholera Avas fatal in 791 
cases, public health was good. The tillage area rose from 1,759,810 
to 1,818,097 ii(T(;s, coli(*etions fdl from 1119,780 to £113,835 
(Rs 11,97,800-Rs. 11,38,350), £7972 (Us. 79,720) were remitted and 
£709 (Rs. 7090) loft outsbinding. The rupee }>ncc of Indian millet 
fell from sixty-three to C‘ig]it 3 -two pounds. 

The following statement shows the chief available yearly statistics 
of rainfall, prices, tillage, laud revenue, collections, remissions, and 
balances during ilie niuetecu years ending 1882-S3: 


liijapur and Land linnnuCj ISd^-JSSd. 
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' Administration Report, 5988 of llth October 1881. 

* Ailministratioii Report, 8868 of 18th December 1882. 

• Administration Report, 7137 a of 24th September 188.3. Of Rs. 79,720 the totsil 
remissions Rs. 386 weio panted on account of poverty and the rest were remitted to 
bring the enhancement of assessment imposed at reAusion settlements Avithin twenty 
per cent on the former assessment. 

(«) In 1877 the price A^aricd from nine pounds in July to twenty pounds in 
Pecember. See above page 332, 
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Village Officers. 


The administration of tlio district in revenue matters is entrusted 
to an officer styled Collector, on a yearly pay of £2160 (Rs. 21,600). 
This officer, who is also the chief magistrate, district registrar, and 
executive head of the district, is helped in his work of general 
supervision hy a staff of four assistants of whom two are covenanted 
and two uncovenanted servants of Government. The sanctioned 
yearly salaries of the covenanted assistants range from £600 to 
£1080 (Rs. 6000 - Rs. 10,800) and those of tho uncovenanted 
assistants or deputies from £360 to KiOO (Rs. 3600 - 6000). For 
fiscal find other administrative purposes the lands under the Col¬ 
lector’s charge arc distributed over eight siib-divisions. Of these six 
arc generally entrusted to the covenanted assistants or assistant 
collectors, and two to one of the uncovenanted assistants, called the 
district deputy collector. Asa rule no sub-divisiou is kept by tho 
collector under his own diri'ct supervision. The other uncovenanted 
assist nut who is st yled the head-(pinrter or hnzur dejnity collector 
is entrusted with the chnrge (d* IIkj treasury. Those officers arc also 
magi stmt es, smd those wdio hold revenue charges have, under the 
jiresidency of the Collector, the (“hief ni!uinL»ein(‘nt of the different 
administrative bodi(‘^, loc;il fund and municipal committees, within 
the limits of tluar re\(‘niie charges. 

Linder the supervision of tin' (’ollector and his assistants tho 
revmiiie charge of each fiscal ^ub-di\isif>n is jilaced in the hands of 
an officer styled 'inanilatdar. I’lie^e officers, wdio are also entrusted 
wdth magisteiial ])ow('r.s, have \(‘arly salaiies va-rying from £!S() to 
£o()() (Rs. 1860 - ihMiO). One of the fiscal sub-divisions, Bagalkot, 
contains a subordinate division calh'd ])rta or nuihtU placed under 
the charge of an officer sidled 'inahdikarl, who, exceiit- that he has 
no treasury to superintend, exorcises the nwonue and magisterial 
powers generally entrusted to a mamlatdar. The mahdlkari^s 
yearly ])ay is £72 (Rs. 720). 

In revenue and ])(>lice matters thochai’go of the 1150 Government 
villages is (Mitrusted t.o 1208 headnieii or^n/Z/Vs, of wdioni thirty-two 
are stipendiary and ] 2 o 6 are hcrodilary. Ill of tin* hereditary pdfilis 
perforin re\(‘nno duties only. One of the stijiendiary and 110 of the 
horediary jtdfiJs attend to niatters oi ])oIice only. Thirty-one 
stipendiary and 101 ^hereditary pdiil.'-iiro entrusted with both revenue 
and police (;harges. The pditVs yearly jiay, which depends on his 
village revenue, consists partly of cash payments and partly of 
remissions of assessnieiit on land. TJie cash jiayments vary from 
12 cV. to 113 S,N‘. (Rs. 6-131) and average about £3 1 6 *. (Rs. 30 

13J) and tlie remissions from l.s*. to £56 (Rs.- 560) and 
average about £2 3.v. lOU. (Rs. 21 (us. 14 5 ). The whole yearly charge 
is £0690 (Rs. 06,900), of which £3909 (Rs. 39,090) arc paid in cash 
and £2781 (Rs. 27,810) met by grants of land and by remissions. 
To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and help tho 
headmen in performing their duties, eighteen stipendiary and 926 
hereditary village accountants arc entertained. Each has an average 
charge of about T 2 villages containing about 671 people, and yielding 
an average yearly revenue of about £114 (Rs. 1140). The hulkarni 
or village accountant's pay, proportionate to tho village revenue. 
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consists partly of cash payraonts and partly of remissions of land 
assessment. The cash payments vary from 12.-?. to £18 12?>*. (Rs. 6- 
18G) and average about £5 IGn. lid. (Rs. 58 ofi. 7^) and the 
remissions range from Is. to £uG O.v. (Rs. 4-G64i) and average 
about £1 11s. Od. (Rs. 155). The whole yearly charge on account 
of the hiilharnls is £7017 (Rs. 70,170), of which £5518 (Rs. 55,180) 
art- paid in cash and £1499 (Rs. 14,990) are met by land grants and 
by remissions. 

Under the headmen and accountants ar 4491 inferior village 
servants. 14iey are liable both for revenue aiul foi police duties. 
They are Hindus generally of the Kumbhai, BiuLir, and Mhar castes. 
Their yearly grants, iiroporlionn-hi h) the . illagx^ rovenue, consist 
partly of cash paymoni-s and partly of renns<ion.s of land assessment. 
The cash onioluinents vary from 9d. t(j Id (Rs. - dO) and average 
about l.s*. 8d. (13i o.s.) and the remissions range from hs*. Gd. to £74 
(Rs. ij - 740) and average about £1 7.s* 9//. (Rs. 135). £(>598 

(Rs. 65,980) the total yearly charge, £362 (Us. d(i20) are paiil in 
cash and £6286 (Rs. G2,360) arc* mot by grants and by remissions, 
'rhe yearly cost of the village establishment of the district may 
be thus summarised: 
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This is ofpial to a charge of £17 10,s. Id. (Ih^. 175 (ts. 2‘j) a village 
or about 17( per cent of the district land revenue. In alienated 
villages the village ofiicers and servants are paid by tho alienees 
and perforin jiolice duties for (lovernuient. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

The present- district o{ Bij;ipiir was formed in 18f>t by taking 
ilie snb-divisions oi JkulMiuij Ikignlkot, and Hiinguud fn*m 
Jk'igjuiin, ])ijjij)ur from Sdtnra, and Hi])])!irgi now Siiidgi, Indi^ 
Muddebilial^ and Mangoli now Jbige\adi from Sli()la})nr. A 
Bvpara,io Jndg('’s (-ourt was (‘Stablished a.t K.'dadgi. In 18(>D wlieii 
the Jndi(;i/il l)i.s^rict of Belgaiim was formed tlio Judge’s Court at 
Kalddgi was abolrsln'd; the district of Jbjapiir wont iiiidor tlio 
Judicial Distinct of Bclgaum ; and an Assistant tfiidge was apjioitiieJ 
at Kaladgi, who was invested witli the powers of a Joint Judge in 
criminal triiils and with full jiowers in civil matters. 

In 1870 the number of courts including the Senior Assistant 
Judge’s Court w'as four, the number of suits disjiosod of w^as 2410, 
and the average' tluration was one month and thirteen days. In 

1875 the number of courts was four the same as in 1870, the 
number of suits had risen to 8515 and the average duration to three 
months and twenty-six days. In 1880 tlio number of courts was the 
same as in 18/0, the number of suits disposed of had falloii to 
2884, and the average <biration to throe months and seven days. 
At present (1888) the distric.t is provided with a Senior Assistant 
Judge and thn'e subordinate judges. The second class siib-judgo 
of Bijapiir has ordinary jurisdiction over 24'04’88 square miles in 
the Ibjapur, Inch, and Sindgi snb-divisioiis; the second class 
sub-judge of Bagalkot has jurisdiction over 1801*01 square miles 
in the Badami, Bagalkot, and Himgund sub-divisions; and the 
sub-judge of Minhhjbihal has jurisdiction over 1800*14 square 
miles in the Muddobiluil and Bagevildi sub-divisions. The average 
distance of the Kaladgi court from the most distant six villages is 
116 miles, of the Bijiipur court seventy-nine miles, of the Bilgalkot 
court fifty-nine miles, and of the Muddebihal court forty-six miles. 

During the thirteen years ending 1882 the average number of 
suits decided was 2722. During the six years ending 1875, the 
totals show a steady rise from 2419 in 1870 to 3545 in 1875. In 

1876 the total fell to 3337 and in 1877 there was a sudden fall to 
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1673 or nearly fifty per cent. In 1878 it again rose to 2708 and 
in 1870 to 280i. During the next two years the totals foil to 2334 
in 1880 and 1984 in 1881. In 1882 the total rose to 2629. Of the 
total number oE cases decided, sixty-seven per cent have on an 
average been given against the defendant, in his absence, the lowest 
proportion being fifty-three in 1882 and the highest seventy-three 
in 1879. Excej^t in 1882, when there was an unusual fall to fifty- 
three or fourteen per cent below the average, the proporticii of cases 
decided in the defendant’s absence has risen and (‘aileu in succes¬ 
sive years or groups of years. During ihe first- th» e years the 
percentage rtise from sixty-three in 1870 to seventy-two in 1872. 
In the next year the percentage remained urn hang(*d and fell to 
sixty-five in 1875, and remained at sixty-five during 1876. During 
thothiee years ending 1879 the jierciMilage rose from sixty-seven in 
1877 to seventy-three in 1879 ; and during 1 ho lhrt ‘0 years ending 
1882, the percentage fell from seventy-ihree in 1870 to lifty-tlireo 
in 1882. The details are : 
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Of contested cases, an average of 23 6 perc(*nl lia\oI>een decided 
for the defendant, the p(MV(‘iitage varying from 35‘S3 in 1871 to 
13*48 ill 1881. Mxce})t Hi 1S73 when ir was 100, the? nnnibtjr of 
cases decided for the defendant was over a hundred up to 1876 ; since 
1876, except in 1882 when it was lOl, the nmnlicr h.is b(‘en under 
a hnudriid. In sixty-oiu* or 2*32 per eimt id th(‘ suits di*eided in 
1882, the decree was executed by }mlting the pla-intiff in ])ossi'ssi()n 
of the immovable property chiiinod. 'J’ho number of (his class of 
cases varied from 103 out of 3337 in 1876 to ihirty-thivu out of 
2/08 in 1878. In 261 or 9*92 of tho 1882 decisions, decrees for 
iiouey due were execiiti'd by the attachment or sale of property. 
Of these 182 or 6’92 were exi'cuted by tlu' sale of imiiK^vablo 
property and seventy-nine or three per ei'iit by the sale of movable 
property. 'I’he number of the a,t tae.hments or sales of immovable 
property varied from 952 in 1875 to 182 in 1882 and of movable 
property from 666 in 1874 to sixty-nine in 1877. During tho 
thirteen years ending 1882 tho number of di'croos executed by tho 
arrest of debtors varied from 15 l< in 1873 to three in 1880. During 
the first throe years the number varied slightly, tho lowest bcung 
eighty-five in 1870 and tho highest ninety-eight in 1871 ; in 1873 
the number suddenly rose from ninety-seven in 1872 to 154 or an 
increase of nearly sixty-three per cent. In 1871 it fell to twenty- 
one During the romaiuiug eight years tho number varied from 
twenty-one in 1875 to three in 1880. The details are : 
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The followinpr statomoDt shows in tabular form tho working of 
the district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 : 
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The work of Registration employs eight sub-registrars all of them 
special or full-time officers. One of these sub-registrars is stationed 
at each sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to the supervision 
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of the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny under the 
control of the Inspector General of Registration and Stamps is 
carried on by the divisional inspector. According to the registration 
report for 1882-88 the registration receipts for that year amounted 
to (Rs. 3460) and the charges to £420 (Rs. 42G0) showing a 
deficit of £80 (Rs. 800). Of 1882, the* total number of regifttra-tions, 
1803 related to immovable property, sixty-live to movable proyierty, 
and fourteen were wills. Of 1803 documents relating to immovable 
property, 580 were mortgage deeds, 020 deeds of sale, thii'ty dct.‘ds 
of gift, 181 leases, and eighty-six iniscv llaueous dtuv'-s. Tncliiding 
£40,203 (Rs. 4,02,080) the valiK^of immovable ];ro})eriy transferred, 
the total value of pro]:)erty affected by registration amounted to 
£40,237 (Rs. 4,02,570). 

At present (1883) twenty-tlireo officers share tlie administration 
of enininal jiistic*e. Of these live arci magistrates of tlie first class 
and eighteen of the second and third classes. Of the magistrates 
of the first class two are eovcnantcjd European civilians, one is a 
European uncovenantcsl civilian, and two are Natives, 'riie District 
Magistrate has a general siijuTvisiou over the whole district, 
while each of the three siib-divisional magistrate's, as assistant or 
deputy collector, has an avcTuge charge of 1019 scpiaro miles and 
212,831 people. Jn 1882 the first cla.ss magistrates decided 235 
original criminal cases and 12() crimiiuil ajijxjals. The avc^rage 
charge of the eighteen second and third class magistrates one of 
whom is a covenanted European civilian and th(» othei‘s Natives is 
320 square mill's with a [lopulation of 85,472. lu 1882 those 
magistrates decided 1202 original criminal cases. Besides their 
magisterial duties, those second and third class native magistrates 
exercise revenue powers as manilatdars or llie liead clerks of 
nidinlatddrs. Besides tlu'so ollicers of 1101 village heaiimcu wlio 
receive average yearly einoliimenis of L> 5.y. (R'^. '>^l-iJ)> 

ten, under section 15 of the Bombay Village Police Act (VIll. of 
18li7), can in certain cases fine up to 10s. (Rs. 5). The others under 
section 14. cannot fine; but can imprison for twenty-four hours. 

The Village Police system is regulated i>y the provisions of 
Bombay Act VIII. of 1807. In each village there is a police pnlil 
who performs the duties of police headman. The office of jiolico 
pdtil is hereditary, and each incumbent holds a di ed or from 

the District Magistrate. 44ic police pnfil is aided by the village 
police or shetaaudis who are subordinate to liim. Thu Superin¬ 
tendent of l*olice has certain limited powers over the subordinate 
village police such as the granting of leave. All correspondence 
regarding their appointment or dismissal is carried on throngli him. 
The bulk of the district police are distributed over the district in 
posts; each of which has its appoiiiti'd area, which is patrolled by 
the officers and men in charge of the post. Tho police pntil has 
certain emolumouts according to a fixed scale, determined on a 
Consideration of tho size and assessment of the village. Th© 
number of sketsandLs or village police in each village varies according 
to the size and population of the village. On an average there ia 
one police shetsandi to every 300 persons. Their yearly emolu- 
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ments vary from £1 IO 5 . to £2 85 . (Ra.18-24) in land or cash 
according to the size of the village and the amount of their 
work. 

Tho village police are generfilly rccrnited from MnsalmSns, 
Kabligers or Kolis, Bedars, Kurnbars or Dhaiigars, and Holiaa or 
Mhars. They are generally residents of the village where their 
work lies or of the neiglibourhood. In the south of the district 
the village police are better paid and are more fairly distributed 
than ill the north where they are dehcient in nninbcr and in some 
villages are altogether wanting. The reason of tins difference 
is that ill lsr )2 when the thrc'e sub-divisions south of the Krishna 
belong*t‘d to Belgaum, Mr. Korj(‘tt Ili(‘ii Superintendent of Police 
of Belganm with the sanction of (bneriniu'ut appointed village 
police by grams of land valued at LI KIn. to (Rs. lO-bO) 
according t(' the siz(‘ (*f the village and tho amount of work to bo 
done. In tlie sub-divisions north of the Krishna, which for¬ 
merly b('longed to Satara and Sholapiir, no change has b(*oii made 
and the s\ stem of ])a\inent is iinperfeet 'J'he work of tho village 
police is siiiiil.u* totliatof the district police only that it is confined 
within narrower limits. Tiny are supposed to patrol tho villagti 
at night and ko(*]» a AAuitch on the bad charaet-ers. ^Phi'y are 
primarily i\‘s]ionsil)le t«» tlu' ])(j 1 Ic(j '}nUll for the police of the 
village. If a-iiy crime is coiiiimttcd W’llliin th(‘ limits of tho village 
they eondiict the impiiry iiit(» tlie ease until the arrival of the 
district jiolice, wJien they h(‘l})iiithe investigation and in guarding 
prisoners and calling witnesses. TJiey are also useful in taking 
reports from XhvjKiftl to the nearest ])()liee jiost or to the chief con¬ 
stable oF the sub-division. A innstei' roll of village police is kept 
by the police* p<Uil who is biipjiosod to see tliat all are daily 
present for duty. 

The chi(;f local obstacle to tho discovery of crimo and the 
conviction of offenders is tho neighbourhood of native states. 
With the exception of about twenty-five miles belonging to 
Shohipnr on tho north and thirty miles of Dharwar on the south, 
tho district is bounded on the north-east, (‘ast, ami south-east by tho 
Isiziiui^s country, and on other snh's by other native states. Except 
caste disputes which often end in riots, tin? higher classes of the 
district are not addicted to any ])artieular class of crime. In 
these caste disputes there is a great deal of false accusation, but 
the matter is generally amicably settled out of court. Except petty 
disputes regarding fi(*lds the district is free from agrarian crime. 
Cases of professional poisoning are unknown. 

The Kaikadis, whose liead-ipnirters are in the neighbouring 
native states, espeeiall}^ in the Nizam’s country, are the chief criminal 
tribe of tho district. Kaikadis who are gang robbers always go 
ill bands of more tbaii live. They are provided with swift ponies 
and bullocks au<l move so fast that the police find it dilFicult to 
seize them before they dispose of the stolen property. They every 
month organise bands of five to ten men and choose places for 
committing housebreaking during that mouth. They collect 
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information from their friends and, when their information is 
complete, each band sends two or three men, disguised as Brahmans 
or Lingayats, to examine the house they are to break into. On tho 
appointed night they corno from a distance, sometimes of 100 or 120 
miles, but generally in one night march of twenty to thirty miles, 
carefully avoiding places where they are likidy to be recognised, 
and break into the house at a ])oint in the roof, where tlii'y can 
work without being seen from the street. 

In 1882 the strength of the district or : v‘gnl:ir y dice ^^as GI3. 
Of these under the District Siipc'rintendent out; was ,t suhordinato 
officer, niruity-ninc were inferior snbordmnte officpi-s, tweiil s -five were 
mounted nnd 48G were foot c.oust;i.bl(‘S. Tho lost. of niMlntaining this 
force was for the 8npcrintcn(lcnt a ycnrly salai-y of LoJ-7 4.s‘. 
(Rs. 5472); for the subordinate officers on yearly salaries of not less 
than .kl2() (Rs 1200) and the inf(‘rlor subordinate officers mi yc'arly 
salaries of less than 1120 (Bs. 1200), a yeaily cost of ,12170 G^•. 
(Es. 23,703); and for fh(‘ foot and inoimted constables a (jost of 118G0 
IGs. (Es. ‘18,008). 15e‘^ides their pay a sum of 1171 18,v. (Rs. 1710) 
v/as yearly allowed for the horse and fra,vc‘lling allowances of tho 
Buperinteiidont; 1140 8.s‘. (Rs. 4101) for tlie ])ay and finvelling 
allowances of his establishment; 1138 (Rs. J 380) for the horse* and 
travelling allowances of subordinato officers, a,nd 15G0 (Rs. 5G00)a 
year for contingencies and ])etty charges Tims flic total yearly cost of 
maintaining tin* police forci* amonn(<*d to 10100 1 J.s. (IN. 9I,OOG) On 
an ar(!a of 5757 scpiaro miles, and a pojinlation of G3S, i03, these 
figures give; one consta-blo for ('very nine sijnaro miles ami 1037 
peophiand a cost of 11 1 In. (IN. 15| ;|) to the s<)iia,r(‘ mile or 3r?. 
(2 Of!.) to each head of the ])o])nlation. Of the total slivngMi of G13, 
exclusive of tho Sup(*riiitendmit, si.\teen, three officers and lliirteen 
menw(‘re in 1882 enqiloyed as guards at district, cent ral, or subsidiary- 
jails ; sixty-eight, ti'ii ollicer.s and tifl 3 '-eight men, w(‘ro (‘ugaged as 
guards ovijr treasuries and lock-iips, or as escorts to priMniers and 
treasure; 527, eighty-seven officers and 410 uk'H, were jiosted in 
towns, municipalities, a,iid eiiutoiiineiiN. Of the whole number, 
exclusive of the Sup(’,rmtondeiit, 304 were proMded with fircj-arms, 
flfty-oiie with swords or with swords and batons, and IGG were 
provided witli batons only. 101, of whom thirly-six were offiicers 
and sixty-five men, could rCiid and write; and 118, of whom fourteen 
were officers and 104 men, were under instruction. 

Except the District Superintendent who was a Eurojieaii, tho 
members of the police force were all natives of India. Of those, 
forty-five officers and 308 men >veie Miihainmadan.s, seven ollicers 
and fifteen men Brahmans, ten officers and twenty imm Raj])uts, 
three officers and eight men Lingayats, thirty officers and 111 men 
Marfi,fcluis, five offic*ers and forty-seven men Hindus of other castes, 
and two officers Christians, 

The returns for tho nine years ending 1882 show a total of 
152 murders, sixty-five culpable homicides, 158 cases of grievous 
hurt, 623 gang robberies,and 22,78G other utfences. During Hiesc nine 
years, the total number of offences gave a yearly average of 2G43 or 
one offence for every 201 of the population. The number of murders 
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varied from eleven in 1880 to twenty-six in 1877 and averaged 
seventeen ; culpable homicides varied from three in 1875 to eighteen 
in 1878 and averaged seven; cases of grievous hurt varied from ten 
in 1880 to twenty-eight in 1874 and averaged eighteen; gangand 
other robberies varied from twenty-nine in 1882 to 188 in 1877 and 
averaged sixty-nine ; and other oil'enees varied from 1750 in 1880 to 
4'10‘t in 1877 and averaged 2582 or 95*8 per cent of the whole. Of 
the whole number of persons arrested convictions varied from twenty- 
nine per cent in 1874 to sixty-nine per cent in 1877 and averaged 
fifty-oiu; per cent. The percentage of stolen property recovered 
varied from nineteen in 1875 to liity in 1877. The details arc : 
Ihjupur Cmm' ami Polar, 1S74-1SS2. 
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Besides the lock -np at each mamhitdar^s office there is a district 
jail at Kalddgi, and a subordinate jail at Bagevadi. The number of 
convicts in the Kaladgi jail on the 31st of December 1882 was sixty- 
cigbt of whom forty-six were males and twenty-two females. During 
the year 1883, 304 convicts of whom 270 were males and thirty-four 
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females, were admitted, and 28 i of whom 247 were males and thirty- 
seven females were discharged. During the year the daily average 
of prisoners was sixty-eight, and at the close of the year the number 
of convicts was eighty-eight, of whom sixty-nine were males and 
nineteen females. Of these 234 males and iwenty-nino females 
were sentenced for not more than one year; thirteen males and four 
femnles were for over one year and not more than two years ; and 
six males and one female were for more than two years and not 
more than five years. Five men were sontenr*od to di'ath. TIict'o 
were three life-prisoners and four convicts unihu* sentence of 
transportation. ^J’he daily avi‘rag(^ number of sick was 3*2 During 
the year one prisoner died of bowel complaint, 'i’he tota^ cost ot diet 
was ISO (its. StiS) or an averagii of £1 4.V. 5i(/. (.Rs. 12f^), or 
about 2s (Ke. 1) a month to each prisoner. 
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CHAPTEU X. 

FINANCE. 

Tino earliest, available district bala-nce slioet is for 1865-6(). 
Tboui»li since 1S()5 many a.ccoiint cli.'iiicp(‘s have been made most of 
the items can be brought under corresponding heads in the form 
nowin nsi‘. Kxclusiv(‘ ol JLli8,.‘>14 (l{s.the adjiistmont 
on account of alienated land, the total transactions entered in the 
district liahince she(‘t for ]S82>8‘J amounted under receipts to 
.4251),(ids (Its. 25,l))),(>tS()) against 1171,857 (Rs. 17^18,570) in 
]8d5-(h», and nmhn- charges to 127b,l)(>l> (Rs. 27,1)1),080) against 
418*1,118 (lis. J8,n,|.S()). Lea,ving aside di‘partm(*ntal miscella¬ 
neous njccipls a.ii(l paymenrs 111 return for sorvnc(‘S rendered, such 
as ])Ost and teh'grajih receipts, the iT‘vcniie for 1882-88 under all 
li('a,(ls imperial, provincial, local, and municipal came to 4100, 97() 
(lls. ltl,01),7<n),’ or, on the 1881 population of 088,493, a charge of 
56’. 0\(1 (Rs. 2,',J!) a. head. Luring the eighteen years ending 1883 
the following changes have taken place under the chief heads o£ 
receipt and eluirges. 

Land roveuiKj- receipts which f(;nn seventy-one per cent of the 
entire district revenue, liave fallen from £125,071 (Hs. 12,50,710) in 
l805-0() to 4119,012 (Rs 11,90,420) in 1882-28. This fall is chiefly 
due to the throwing np of arable laud which followed the fainiuo of 
1870-77. iSince 1880 a])])lications have been imide for much of 
the arable land winch fell wa.ste during and after tlie famine. 
But as a ronsidorablc portion of the area has been or is intended 
to be set a])a,rt for forests many applications have been refused. 

St,amp receipfsfell from 40151 (Us 01,540) in 1805-00 to £5896 
(Rs. 58,900) in 1882-83, and charges from 4259 (Rs. 2590) to 4204 
(Rs. 2040). 

fl'ho average excise rovenno for the five years ending 1870-77 
amounted to .412,582 (Rs. 1,25,820). During the pressure of 
the famine it fell to £2481 (Rs. 24,840) and it did not recover 


^ Tlii.s total is m.'ifle of tlu* following itoius, £142,7.‘M land revenue, Rtamp, forest, 
rxeiae, law and justice, and a«soss’o<l taxes ; CS({0 registration, education, and police ; 
£17,Jf8‘2 local and inimicipal funds, tot.d £1(>0,07(), exclusive of on account of 
miscellaneous, interest, military, mint, medicine, jails, and sale of books. 

- Land Kevenuc demands and collections for the nineteen years ending 1882-83 are 
given above under Land. 
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recover till 1882-83 when it rose to £12,282 (Rs. 1,22,820). In 
the town of Kaladgi three shops aro licensed for the sale of imported 
foreign spirits on payment of a fee of £5 (Rs. 50) each. A fourth 
shop on payment of the same fo(3 has lately l)een opened at Bagalkot 
to meet the wants of Europeans and others employed on the Railway 
works. The farms of country liquor arc sold yearly to the highest 
biduors. The farms of the Bagalkot, Hiinguiid, and Badjlmi sub¬ 
divisions included until 1880-81 the sale of CMiutry chiefly luahiida 
spirit as well as fermented date-palm juice or toihly. in the other 
sub-divisions tlie sjiirit fnrnis were sold sopamtely fro-n the toddy 
farms. Since 1881-82 the spirit farms have been completely' s('parated 
from the toddy farms. In 1881-82 the spirit farms realized £4807 
(Rs. 48,070) and the toddy farms £0083 (Hs. 3)0,830), and in 
1882-83 the spirit farms realr^d £7105 (Rs. 71,050) and the 
toddy farms £4005 (Rs. 40,050). In 1881-82 t he attempt was made 
to levy a tax of 2s\ (Re. 1) on each tree tapped for toddy, but 
it was found advisable to postpone the measure till the Ist of 
August 1884. Erom the same date it has also been decided to 
introduce the central distillery system and to levy on the bnpior 
issued from the distillery a sliJl-head duly at tbe rate of 5.s*. (Rs.2A) 
the gallon of twculy-tivo degrees under-proof and 2x. Hr/. (Rs. 1^) 
the gallon of sixty degrees uiKler-])roof, and to rccpiiro the farmer 
to sell the twenty-live degrees undoj'-jiroof liquor at not more than 
9if. (Rs. 44) the gallon; and the sixty degrees umler-proof liquor at 
5.S*. (Rs. 24) the gallon.^ 

Of 150 shops licensed for the sale of country liquor ninety-two 
are for the sale of toddy and sixty-four for the sale of country 
&])int. The revenue from tlie sale of iiitoxicatiiig drugs has risen 
from £133 (Rs. 1330) in 1805-00 to £101 (Rs. I010)'iu 1882-83. 
Thirty-five shops aro licensed for the sale of these di ngs the chief 
of which aro the two ])rt‘pai'ations of lii*m]) liiids and leaves, hhdng 
for drinking and gi’inja for smoking. These drugs are imported from 
Sholapur and Satara. Ko special cstablisliinent is emjiloyod to 
collect the Excise or Abkari revemue. The collections a,re made by 
the ordinary revoiiuo and ])olice establishment. 

Law and Justice receipts, cliiofly fines, rose from £082 fR.s.0820) 
in 1805-00 to £1100 (Rs. 11,000) in 1882-83 and cliarges from 
£9704 (Rs.97,0U)) to £10,787 (Rs. 1,07,870). The rise in ex])cndituro 
IS due to an increase in the pay of oflicers and establishment. 

Forest receipts rose from £152 to b200G (Rs. 1520 - 20,000) and 
forest charges from nothing to £1008 (Rs. 10,080). 

The following table shows, exclusive of oflicial salaries, the 
amount realized from the difFerimt assessed taxes levied between 
1805-0(1 and 1882-83. 'JMie variety of rates and incidence prevents 
any satisfactory comparison of results : 
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Assessed 

Taxes, 


^ The alcoholic strenp^tli of liquor is denoted by degrees over or under the standard 
of Tioiidon Proof wliicli is taken as 100 degrees. Twenty-live degrees under-proof, or 
as 11 is written 25" U. P., is equivalent to 75" dcgnscs of streutjth, G0"U. P. is equi¬ 
valent to 40“ degi'ees of strength, while 25" over-proof, 0, P, is equivalent to 125° 
degrees of strength, 

n 877—G5 
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Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Jnrnitii Tax 

£ 

Jucome Tax. 

£ 


£ 

186.0-00 

2020 

1K70 71 .. 

0906 

1874-76 Profession 




1871-72 .. 

1141 

and Trade Tax 

185 

JjirenKc Tax. 

1 0003 



1874 76 License Tax. 

222 



1871-72Non-Ag:n- 

3733 

1878-71) Ditto .. 

7159 

1867-6S . 

2087 

Gultuial Tax. 1 


1878-70 Income Tax 

3 





1870-80 License Tax. 

7100 

CfrtifieatH Tax 


Ijieoine Tax. 


1880-81 Ditto 

2803 

lh(5.S-<i!» 1 

2770 

1872 T.3 

010 

1881-82 Ditto ., 

6840 

18ti0-7() . . ! 

(X)41 

1874-7.5 .. 

1807 

1882-83 Ditto 

2450 


Public AVorlcs receipts?, cbiefly from tolls on provincial roads, rose 
from 12850 (Rs. 28,500) in 1805-06 to £8182 (Rs. 84,820) in 
1882-88 ; and cluirgos from £4810 (Rs. 48,100) to £191,931 
(Rs. 19,19,810). 'I'his great rise in charges is chiefly duo to the 
expenditure in connection with the construction of tho Eastern 
Deccan Slate Railway. 

Military receipts fell from £120 (Rs 1200) in 1805-66 to £70 
(Rs. 700) in 18S2-88; and charges from £81,809 (Rs. 3,43,090) to 
£1500 (Rs. 15,0(J9). The charges are pnyments made on account of 
])ensions to retired boldiers. 

Post rocei])1s rose from £8 to (Rs. 8400) in 1805-00 to £20,794 
(Rs. 2,07,910) in 18.^2-88; and cliargos from £29 (Jbs. 290) to 
x2140 (Rs, 21,100). 'J’lie incrcaso bolli in r(‘C(upts and charges is 
chiefly due to the transfer of the money order business to the post 
dejjurlineiit. 

T(‘k\gn]])h roc(‘ipts arnoimted to £82 (Rs. 820) in 1882-83 and 
charges to £18811 (Rs. 18,890). There was no telegraphic office in 
1805-00. 

Rogislraiioii receijiis fell from £854 (Rs. 8540) in 1805-06 to 
£308 (Rs. 3680) in 1882-83. The full is due to the reduction 
made in fees and also to tho diierease of registration owing to tho 
1870-77 famiiK'. The charges ruse from £854 (Rs. 3510) in 1865-CC 
to £105 (Rs. 4(i50) in 1882-83. 

Ill 1882-83 local funds education receipts amounted to £115 
(R-s. 1150) and charges to £091 (Rs. 0910). 

In conseqiumce of the police clothing and pension funds 
being brought to account p(»lice recei])ts rose from £21 (Rs. 210) 
in 1805-06 to £877 (Rs. 8770) in 1882-83. The charges rose from 
£10,289 (Rs. 1,02,890) to £11,375 (Its. 1,13,750). 

Medical receipts amounted to £3 (Rs. 30) in 1882-83. The 
increase in charges from £8t (Rs. 810) in 1865-66 to £590 
(Rs.5900) in 1882-88 is due to the larger cmaiititics of medicines 
used. 

Transfer rocci])ts rose from £14,566 (Rs. 1,45,6()0) in 1805-66 to 
£91,147 (Rs. 9,11, J70) in 1882-83. The increased revenue is due to 
larger receipts ou accouut of deposits and loans and to remittances 
from other treasuries. Charges fell from £99,649 (Rs. 9,96,490) in 
1865-66 to £32,323 (Rs. 3,23,230) in 1882-83, chiefly because of 
smaller remittances to other treasuries. 
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In the following balance sheet the figures shown in black on both 
sides of the 1865-66 and 1882-83 accounts are book adjustments. 
On the receipt side the item of £38,314 (Rs. 3,83,140) against 
£36,623 (Rs. 3,66,230) in 1865-66 roprosonts the additional revenue 
the district would yield had none of its lands been alienated. On 
the debit side the items of £7631 (Rs. 76,310) in 1882-83 under 
Land Revenue and £6226 (Rs. 62,260) against £4694 (Rs. 46,940) 
in 1865-66 under police are the rentals of the lands granted for 
service to village headmen and watchmen. The item of £24,457 
(Rs. 2,44,570) against £31,929 (Rs. 3,1 ),290) in L'i5-66 shown 
under allowances and assignments represents the rental of lands 
granted to hereditary officers whose services have been dispensed 
with and of religious and charitable land grants.^ 


Bijdpttr Balance Sh ISGo and 1SS2-SJ. 


1 llRCBll'TS 

j Cll VR0K.S 1 

Head. 

1SC5-G0 

l8SJ-8a. 

1 Head. 

18C5-0G 

1882-83 



£ 

1 

c 

£ 

Land . 

I2ri,«7i 

llU,fW2 

1 [.and 

11,423 

20,988 


36.623 

38,314 



7631 

Stamps 

01M 

5800 

1 Stauiiw 

251) 

204 

Excise 

lOjMH 

11,040 

' Excise 


18 

Law and Justice 


1100 


47:10 

6475 

Forest 

152 

200(. 

1 I Ciiirimal 

4900 

5312 

Assessed Taxes .. 

25J9 

24.rf> 

1 Forest 


1008 

Miscellaneous 

1J7 

51 

1 Assessed Taxes 

100 

1 

Interest 

»() 

357 

' Allow aiices 

f 0S7O 

2725 

Public Works 

2S5() 

3482 

1 31.929 

24,457 

Military 

120 

70 

PenMons 

407 

1011 

Mint 


i:t 

Et elesiastuMl 


7 

Post . 

840 

20,701 

Mi'«‘ellaii«‘(»ns 

527 

84 

Teloffraph 


82 

' Public Wuiks . 

4S10 

1,01,9:n 

Ucf;istratiou 

854 

308 

1 MiliUry 

:<4,.{00 

1.500 

]<]ilucatioii . 


11.. 

Mint 

f) 

45 

Police 

21 

377 

Post 

20 

2140 

Medicine 


n 

. Tcl.^rrapli 


1.3:40 

Jails 

1 

72 

Koiristration 


405 

Sales oi Books . 


:i 

J Education 


601 




Police 

ii.;i7r) 

10,289 




j 

4694 

,.6226 




; MiHlicine 

81 ’ 

‘ 590 




1 Jails 

1120 

1 764 




1 Printing 

S 

1 18 




j Other Public Works 


j 309 

Total . 

157,291 

168,.521 

1 Total 

84,499 1 

2,47,010 

Transfer Items 



Tiansjri Items 

1 

1 


Deposits and Loans . 

5:400 

, 14,120 

1 Dc]iositb and Loans 

2535 1 

13,570 

Cash Reniittances 

2880 

02,000 

s Cosh lUmuttauces 

02,000 1 

11,250 

Local Fuuds 

0280 

14,127 

1 Interest 

00 1 

; 2'Hi 




Local Funds . , 

44.54 1 

1 7207 

Total . 

14,500 

91,147 

Total 

99.049 

32,323 

Grand Totaii 

171.857 

2'.9,60S 

Qkakd Total 

181,148 

270,963 


36,623 

38,314 


36,623 1 

38.314 


Revenue otheu than Impeetal. 

District local funds have been collected since 1863 to promote 
rural instruction and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, 
dispensaries, and other useful works. In 1882-83 the receipts 
amounted to £14,127 (Rs. 1,41,270) and the expenditure to £17,431 


* Cash allowances to village and district officers who render service are treated a 
actual charges and debited to land revenue. 
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(Rs. 1^74,310) the excess outlay of £3304 (Rs. 33^040) being met 
from the previous yearns balance. This revenue is drawn from 
three sources. A special cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the 
land tax, tlie proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and some 
iriiscollaneous items. The special land ccss, of which two-thirds are 
set apart as a road fund and the rest as a school fund, in 1882-83 
yielded £0281 (Rs. 92,810). The subordinate funds, which include a 
iojTy fund a cattle-pound fund and a school-fee fund, yielded £1922 
(Rs. 10,220). Government and private subscriptions amounted to 
£2700 (Rs. 27,000) and miscellaneous receipts to £104 (Rs. 1640). 
'riiis revenue is administered by district and sub-divisional 
committees partly of official and ]i)artly of private members. The 
district committee consisls of the Collector, assistant and deputy 
c-olh'ctor, the executive engineer and the educational inspector as 
official and the projirietor of an alienat(;d village and six land¬ 
holders as non-ollicial members. The snb-divisional committees 
consist of an assistant collector, the mandatdar, a public woiks 
officer, and the de]mty eduealional inspector as official and the ^ 
pro])rietor of an alienated village and three landholders as non- 
official members. The sub-divisional committee bring their local 
r('(juir('ments to tlic notice of the district committee who prepare 
the yearly budget. 

l"or administrative purposes the local funds arc divided into two 
luain sections, oik‘ sot apart foi' jiublic works and the other for 
instruction. ^Tlie 1882-83 reccijds and disbursements under these 
two heads were: 

Btjapur Local FinalHf 


ITHLie WOliKS. 


Kk( hll’TS 

Amount ('iiauukb 

Amount 


4* i'l 

£ 

, liuKineeon 1st Apiil 1882 

,1 KstaLlihInnent 

y03G 

. Two tliirdh of the Land Cess 

l»l.s7 I Aiw AN 01 Us . 

r.297 

i Tolls 

140 II Repairs 

2272 

' KeiiU'S 

047 ' Mediral Clmrifcs 

3S9 

; CuUk- Pounds I 

r>J4 ,j Ahsexllaneoiis 

1400 

Coiilnliutiuiis 1 

1170 Ralance on 31st March 1883 

2483 

^ MiMeeli.iiieuus 

_^'! 


I Total 

' 

13,877 1 Total . 

13,877 


IKSTKL'CTION. 


/ K'iIuiik (til at ISS. 

j of thv Land (.Vsjh 

Sclionl-tfi* Kiiiid 
I ('ontiilMitioiiF. (ioM'iii’nuit 
i .and MuiiHap<a1 
\ Do do Piixato 

j Aliscctluncous 

j Total 


|y\inouiit|| 

I 


t 

.•joyi 


1391 

i‘n» 

122 


CiiAnoRf. 


Siliool llonscs, New 

Do Repairs .. 

niscellaiicons . 

Ralance on Hint Maich 1883 


1003 

320 

048 

2776 


Since 1865 from local funds about 105 miles of road have been 
made and kept in order and the sides partly planted with trees. To 
improve the water-supply IGO wells and twenty ponds and reservoirs 
have been made or repaired. To help village instruction fifty 
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scliools, andj for tlio comfort of travellers^ sixty-three rest-houses Chapter X* 

have been built or repaired. Besides these works five dispensaries Finance, 
and seventy cattle pounds have been made or repaired. 

Four municipalities, at Bdgalkot, Bijilpur, Ilkal, and Kalfldgi, MuNioiPALiriEs. 
have been established under Act XXVI of 1850. These 
municipalities are administered by a body of commissioners with 
the Collector as president and the assistant or deputy collector in 
charge of the sub-division as vice-president. Each municipality 
has an executive commissioner instead of a maiingiiig committee. 

In 1882-83 the district municipal revenuo amount 1 To €3255 
(Ks. 32,550) of which £1G03 (Rs. 1G,030) were from octroi dues, 

£548 (lis. 5480) from house tax, and £1104- (Us. 1 VO 1-0) from 
miscellaneous sources. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts 
charffcs and incidence of taxation during the year ending the 31st 
March 1883: 

Ttijapnr Munh'tpnl TMa/fa, JSS'J-S'.l. 






1 

IKCKIITH. 



Namb. 

Datk 

PEOPlilC 


IJonse 

Ta\ 

laiicous 

Total. 

Im'i- 
(U‘Ui V 

nAjjalUot 

iHlSepl, 1 

iBt March > 

„ 18GS 

f.lOO 

1 I2,8:i() 

i 

‘»r.74 

1 745 

i ‘252 
41‘2 

C 

51 

?(•».{ 

14S 

S(* 

£ 

n 

<»s 

f>(> 

041 

€ 

‘2>4 

1100 

1 1 50 

s r/. 

0 10 

1 0 

0 11 
‘2 0 


Total 1 

1 


1CU3 j 


1104 1 

3255 




CllAU(.KS j 
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Safety 

Health iSctuioK 

Work'S. 

Rhhcpl- 

Total 




1 

1 

Ro]iairb. 




.C 

£ 

£ £ 

£ 

.C 

£ 

Kaliid^i 

(K) 

20 

89 10 

18 

10 

210 

lU^alkot 

174 

IH 

()77 40 

44 

(4 

1017 

Jlijdpur 

00 

128 

] 1] ;{] 1 

8 

.31 

45 >8 

Ilkal 

242 

13 i 

i.;2 1 n 

14 

2.{ 

01.7 

G'oUl . 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

]n 1«SS2-83 tlicrc Tvoro l/iG (Tovornmont scliools or an average of 
one school for every eiglit inhabited villages, wiili 10,181 names on 
the I’olhs and an average^ daily attendance of 7630 or 4*16 per cent 
of 183,108 the population between six and fourteen years of age. 

Li 1882-83, und(*r the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Educational Tns})ector Southern Division, the seliooling of tlio 
district was conducted by a staff 381 strong. Of these oiio was a 
de])uty educational inspector with general charge over all the 
veraacular district schools drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800) 
and aided by an assistant deputy inspector. 3'ho rest wore school¬ 
masters and .assistant schoolmasters with yearly salaries of £4 165 . 
to £48 (Rs. 48-480). 

Of 156 Government schools, one was a first grade anglo- 
vernacular school teaching English np to the fifth standard, five 
were second grade anglo-vernacular boys schools that is a vernacular 
school with an English class, 141 were vernacular boys schools, 
eight were veraacular girls schools, and one was anight school. Of 
the 156 schools, in 143 Kanarese only was taught, in four Hindustani, 
in three Marathi, and in six English and KAnarese. 

Excluding superintendence charges, the expenditure on these 
schools amounted in 1882-83 to £0332 (Rs. 63,320) of which £1420 
(Rs. 14,200) were debited to provincial and £4912 2s. (Rs. 49,121) 
to local and other funds. 

Besides the Government schools there were twenty-five private 
aided schools, twenty-four for boys and one for girls. Of twenty- 
four schools twenty-three were private schools registered under 
Part III. of the grants-in-aid rules, with 349 names and an average 
attendance of 310. The remaining boys school, which was 
established in 1858 by the Rev. Mr. Kies at Guledgudd in 1858, had 
169 names and an average attendance of 109. The girls school 
which was started by Mr. Kies also in Guledgudd in 1854, had 
thirteen names and an average attendance of 10*46. In the boys 
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school, the rate of fee was IJcZ. (fa.) and the average yearly cost 
to each pupil was 124;. 2§(Z. (Rs. G as. If) and ll4f. (Rs. 5^) in the girls 
school. Tho instruction given in all of these aided schools is 
according to the Government standards. 

In 1853 the first Government vernacular school was opened at 
Bijapur. In the same year in tlio same town a second grade anglo- 
vernacular school was opened. In 1855-50 the number of schools 
had risen to nine, of which eight were verna*:ular and one anglo- 
vernacular with 305 names and an averag e attendance 305. In 
18G5-G0 the schools had risen to forty-six with 2H77 names and 
an average attendance of 2205. In 1875-70 thoi-o were 130 schools 
with 0'15 names and an avenige attendance of 170J 01' the 130 
schools two wore angle-vernacular boys schools and tcni were girls 
schools. The 1879-80 returns show 147 schools with 7131 names and 
an average attendance of 5027. Compared wnth 1855-50 the returns 
for 1882-83 give an increase in tlie number of schools from nine to 
150, and in the names from 395 to 10,181. 

Before 1854 there wore no girls schools. The first girls school 
was started in 1854 at Guledgudd by the Rev. Mr. Kies. Jii 1809 
there were three girls schools at ihlgalkot, Bijjlpur, and Guledgudd. 
In 1873-74 tho number of girls seliools had risen to Um with 
391 names and an average attendance of 309. In 1879-80 the 
number of schools had risen to elevcm, but tlio number of names 
had fallen to 304 and the a,vc‘r}ige attendance to 239. In 1882-83 
the number of schools had fallen to (‘ight, tho number of names to 
297, and the average attendance to 185. 

Tho 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the follow'ing proportion of j)ersons able to read and write. Of 
570,770, the total Hindu y)opulatiou, 7009 (males 0951, females 118) 
or 1'23 per cent below fifU'cu and 1073 (mah's 1008, femnlcjs 5) or 
0*18 per cent above fifteen wei*o under instruction; 733 (males 089, 
females 44) or O'12 })er ccjiit below fifteen and 1(),010 (males 15,942 
females OS) or 2*80 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; 198,522 
(males 97,932, females 100,590) or 34*78 per cent IujIow fifteen 
and 347,309 (males 101,232, females 180,137) or 00 85 per cent 
above fifteen were illiterate. Of 07,000 the total Musalmaii popu¬ 
lation, 543 (males 513, females 30) or 0*80 per cent below fifteen 
and 78 (males 70, females 2) or 0*11 per cent above iiftcen were 
under instruction ; 43 (males 39, females 4) or 0 00 per cent below 
fifteen and 898 (males 800, females 38) or I *33 per cent above fifteen 
were instructed; 23,989 (males 12,177, females 11,812) or 35*70 per 
cent below fifteen and 41,515 (males 19,708, females 21,747) or 
01*90 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 025 (Jhristians 55 
(males 52, females 3) or 8*80 per cent below fifteen and 0 (males 5 
female 1) or 0*90 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 
12 (males 8, females 4) or 1*92 per cent below fifteen and 74 (males 
55, females 19) or 11*84 per cent above fifteen wore instructed; and 
180 (males 95, females 85) or 28*80 per cent below fifteen and 298 
(males 139, fomaks 159) or 47*08 per cent above fifteen were 
illiterate: 
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Bijdpur Education Return^ 1S8L 




Hindus. 
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Total. 
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43 

8 
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12 
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08 
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38 
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66 

19 

74 
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iV 

|{c‘lo»N Kiftecn 

97,932 

' ino.-i'K) 

198..'>2‘2 

1?,177 

11,812 

I 23,980 

9.6 

8.6 

Al»o\t‘Ejftucn . 1 

101,2.12 ] 

l«b,137 

3l7.3b‘> 

l‘>,7*)8 

21,747 

1 41,616 

i:<t* 

169 

2'IS 

Total 1 

283,811 

2.M5,‘)*12 

:>70,770 

33,153 

33,«.{3 1 

1 07,000 
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lioforo 185r)-r)() DO returns were prepared arranging tlio pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement shows 
that of the two races of the district, the Miisalmans have the larger 
])roportiou of their hoys and girls under instrnction : 

Ptijtds hjf RarCy ISoO‘oG ami 1S8.J-S8. 


IS'.VW. ;i 1882-83 

_ li_ 


Raik. I 

' l‘niuls. 

i 1 iVrioiit 

rcn-*«nt- Ircrceni 1 ‘7 

a«i oi ; I'upils 1 ..f 

■1 j ' tidii 

irindiis .| ;i8t: 

AlU'iahM.inst > 16 j 

W,-K*:' 91)K) [ 88 87 ; 103,3.31! 6.63 
,{.s**| 113-' j IIIJ' l'».b42' 6 70 

I’oUI , 396 j 

HK)- 1 10,172 j JIK) 1 iS2,973j 5.66 


Of 10,181, the total number of pupils in Ooverument schools at 
the end of Dcceinbi'i* 188^1, 2001 or 20’2 I- per cent wore Brdhraans, 
nine I’rabhiis, niiiety-iiveKshatryas,.S8.*10 or 82'7(> percent Lingilyats, 
14;) or 1*1-2 per cent Jains, 7t)J or 7'40 per cent other trading castes 
including I (it) slioj)k(’e])ers, 1 lO’l or 11*12 per cent husbandmen, 3.50 
or 3* 1-3 ])er cent craftsuK'n, 458 or t l O ])Gr cent labourers, 090 or 0*78 
])er cent other Hindus including forty-nine of the depressed castes; 
1132 or 11 *11 AU're IVIusalnians , four wore Native Christians ; throe 
were Kurasians; and two w(‘re lYirsis. Of 297 girls enrolled in 
1882-83^ 280 or 91*27 per cent were Hindus, twelve or 4*04 
Miisalmans, ami five Others. 

The following tables, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Department, show in detail the number of schools 
mid pu])ils with their cost to Government: 


Btjapur hovi Returu, 7.S'J,7-J6’, ISGo-GG, and 1SS2-S3. 


Class. 

School'!. 

1 Pupils. | 


illllllllS. 

1 Musalm&ns. 

18 ».6-.6(i l8b.6-00 1 1.S82-83 

1 

18.65-50. 

l805-<50. 

1882-83 

1855-66. 

1865.00. 

1882-S3. 

Oovcrnmcnt. 

Aiijflo-Vcrnacular .. 
VcYiuiculur 

ToUl .. 

; 

1 

1 

0 1 46 

6 

150 

380 

2095 

200 

8840 

16 

182 

8 

1124 

y j 40 

150 

380 

2095 

0040 

15 

182 

1132 
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7]iji/pur Moo? I?rfur7iA^ ISThl-fiG^ /.W,7 CG, ami continued. 



... 


I'l I’lns 



1 

AvMIA«.K 1)\ILT 

Cl.A<?S. 

IVirsis a!i<l Others 


Tot il 


AlIlfiND.VNCK. 



IS^J-SB. 



Jss ’ S! 


1S»).'» ' it 

issj-s.; 

doof’i linn Ilf 










Ati^lo- Vernacular 
V'ernacuUr . 



2 

7 

.*.wr» 

. 

?I0 

X 

.10 


IT" 1 

7 172 

Total 




.{U'i 

t!S77 

10,1 *>1 

.Hl'l 


7(..I0 











Ol^sIS. 


Kuks 


Cost i‘fii l*i i*il. 

< lliuiri‘‘ 

1 

I Om\v 1 iiMI'I't. 




jshj s.; 

Is 1 > ‘i(i 

iMi'.-I.*. 

ISSJ 

' lo.'iVui 

ISi) 1 »i(> 

iss s:{ 1 

1 

Gtinn nini'iit 



i 

SL K d 

a K d 

£ :. </ 1 £ 

C 

c 

Aiiglo-Vcrriacular 

Vci ii.n’iilar 

!•(/ 

1 

! X, 

1 2v 

,1'f/ <.(/ 

0 12 

0 s : 

- "i 

01. 7 r.o 

721 

170 

i:;ii 

Total 


1 ■ 





1 >0 

7JI 

] isi 
















lih(lll'l'. CoidiiiKi'd 



1 

Class. 

Lo(*.\I (V''h 

MiiiiicipaiiO 

IlltilV iiliuls 


IS'")'. »i. 


s 

IS.) ) *() 

I •'().) (>() 

issj s ; 

is-)-. 


1 SSJ s { 

Cam 1 mm id , 


£ 

C 


t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Aiij^Io-Ycrnacular 






.'•.0 


2'... 

1 

Veniacular 


41 

‘MOh 


4S 

21 

li 

I)S(. 

l!tS 

'IVit.il 


11 

llltib 


4S 

1“,- 

1 

: 1- 

1 oil 

100 




IiK( Kll’TS— 

‘iiiitiinnd 

I'.M'hMnTMtfc 

CI.AS.S. 


IMS'S 



Total 

Insju ctioii and 
In'-t.riii tion 


lb.').-)-')!. 

1S(> )-(>() 

J.Ss's; 

ls;.-)-.'»I) 

ls()-»-()•) l?s2 S . 

ls.-.-)--*f. 

ISO 

1.SS2 .S3 

(lovfrniiu-nt. 

£ 

C 


£ 

£ 1 £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^nJ^lo-Vernacular . 
Vernacular 

24 

222 

l-il 

bO'l 

Ttf, 

171S ! r.Lso i 

• 

Isfi 

ns2 

3CC 

4 i(.3 

Tot.il 

24 


1 

I lit'. 

lOT.i 1 )7«>1 ; 

1 Ish 

1 I1S2 1 

1 1 

1 4(i2U 

1 
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Class. 



Scholarships 


Tot,il 



18.'').'')-.''j(i 


IS'^2 83 


is(;.)-(.c 

IS82-S3 

l8.").’i-.5(, , lSi5.-.-b6 

1882-83 

C^vcrnini'nt. 


£ 

£ 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

An(rlo Vernacular 






66 



1 432 

Vernacular . 


1R4 

niG 



220 

ISfi 

1S3G 

j 5819 

Total , 


154 

134U 


_ 

286 j 

ISO 

1336 

1 6261 
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Btjapur School Iicturu.% JS5o-5G, 7S(jo-(U), and ISS,V‘SJ —coiitnmcd. 



Coht to 

CUASb. 

Cot ciuiiient 

Local (VsM 



18 . VI 


KS^L'-SS 


isof, fiO 

ISS-J S". 

HI nil lit 


.€ 




X 

A’>i.'lt>-Vtm.u*iilar 



n.M 



hi 

\ crn.U'utu 

r.‘» 

T*?l 

IJiS 



31*‘27 


1:«V 


I.IS', 


ItJ 

yiisi 

- 


Com iti - t'i'iitiifind 


- 

Cl.A'.S 

OiIk'i 1 niKis 


'l'ota.1 



is III 

ISlo (,(> 


l^ ,o-l,U 

istiri-ijii 

I8H2 S.l 

(iorir'iiiii nt 

C 

t 

L 

11 

e 

£ 

Aiifl'i ^ friiat III ii 



‘J0(> 




\ t ruai ul.ii 

St 

.V,. 

<el 

l^i; 

j I'or. 

I 

T(.1.1 

! 

1~ 

; 

S III 

l.S(. 

1 



A cv.in]>:n'i>('n of i lie jnc*'^(‘7it (1 n82-.So) ]>roviMo7is for tciioliui^y 

till' tn\Mi oihI t<uintr\ ]H.}uii:,(i(ni thi- follow iii<r rosiiK : 

111 the tow’11 • I\;il:uli4i four (ioVenmi(‘7it m'1io(»1,n Iko! 417 iitirnoM 
aini Jill lit( oimI.'iimt id' ‘M/ Of tin* four (lOVi'i'iiiiKMit 

schools, oij(‘ wa'< mi aiiolo-vornacninr school, Iwo w'(‘rc* Kj'niai’oso 
l)n\s scIkwiIs, {tiul OIK* was a 1 Iiinliist.uii liovs school. There Wii.s 
also oiK‘ polici* school with 74 naiiK'N ami an avc'rao’e atfomla3i(‘o of 
4()’7. I5csi(h*s tht‘st‘thcr(‘were tu’o ])riv{itt‘ schools. In tin* town 
of lhejalk<»t. hue (Jovoiiimeiit scliouls had 402 names and an avc'i’fi^o 
atttmdance of or o 5 jh'i- cent 7)f tin* ])eo|»]e (4 tin* town. Tho 

Jive?aoe \ (‘ally cost ‘ jor ('ach f)n])d \aried fi’imi Is. (1 1 J o.v.) 

to 7.S. 11,;'/. (IN. rl o.s 7 Jh'sides tlu* (Jos t'rnment schools thei-o 
■weri* sj\ private sch<»ols. In tlu‘towniof llnno’und two (hiveninu'nt 
Si hools had lo7 nanu's and an a\e7aj^e attendanci* of 10.3 or 2 1) per 
c*('nt of tlu* p(*ople of the tow’ll, d'he averao’i* yoarl\ cost for each pupil 
Yai-u*d from 2.s‘. (il<L (lic. 1 o.s. I ,*,) to 1 I.v. lil (IN. o,'’^,). In the town 
of Ihjajmr four (Government schools liad lOd nfini(*s and an averajj^o 
atU'iidance of t or Vy'2 per cent of tlu* ])eople of the towm. Ndie 
avera”’*' yearly co^t for each ]»u])d \aru*d from lx. (Idto lO-s*. 
llN^ (IN. .3 iis 7yj). In Ihetowm el Jh'uh'imi I wo (lovernment schools 
Inid I ()<S names and an averatu* altenda,nce of ldl'5 or (id ])er cent 
of the })eopl(’ of the toAvii. d’lie avei-ae’e yearly cost for each ])upil 
varied lioni dx. op/. (Ite. 1 as.! 1 to ths-. 7^4. (IN. 4ux. 12]). In tho 
tow’n of Indi Nvo (iovi'i-nment schools had 1(>S names and an avei’a<^o 
attendance of Idf) or Ttl ])(*r cent of the pt‘o])l(* of the town, d'ho 
averajjfe 3 early co< for each pupil valued from d.s*. 11 Ji/ (lie. 1 ax. 15J) 
to llx, lid. (IN d.'p;). In Ihi; town of Aludiiehihal one Government 

^ The ci>«t for ciuh pn])il sliowji in these Rt.itements is what the pupil costs the 
state, iiotwliat tlic pujnl p.iys m fees. The lates of fees are given in the School 
Ketuiii page 5*21. 
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soliool liad lol names and an avom^p ationdanco of 105*3 or 4*5 per 
cent of the pc'ople nf the toAvu. 'fhe aviTaire yearly cost for each pujal 
wasS.'J.(Us !• a« 1 jS). Iii the town of Sonli^i two seh(K)lshad2<i4 
nan)(‘s and an av(Ta<^e attandanee of ::£0rs or 3*3 per cent of the people 
of the town. 'I’he averaij^e y('arly cost each piija’l varied from 

3,s*. 44^/. (Rc. 1 0 .^*. 11 to O.s*. 5[r/ (Rs. I os'.JM). In ll v town f>f 

Batifevadi two seliools lia.d loO uanu's <in<l i.ii a\*‘r'i»‘e atiitMidaiiec* of 
105 or 2*3 p(‘r cent of the people of tin* 1* we. 'ria‘ avt'rai^j yt'arly 
cost for each pupil varied Finmu 4^ (Us. 2) to S^ - ( R^- lo/.v. 5j’,). 

Kxelusive of th(^ nine towns (»f KaKoiLri, IliitTMlkot, J’.ig’e- 

V'jidi, UddaiPi, fndi, Mnddehilial, fl uioj^.nid, and IJijapiir, the district 
o. liijapiir was provid(‘d A\ifh I2<> sch(K)ls or an a\eraLr(‘ cd one 
s iiool for (‘Vi'ry niiu* inha.}Ml,<*d villaev's. Tin* followiMLi^ stjitcment 
vshov's th(‘ distribution (d‘ these schools by sub-diviMons : 

fitjaintt' J iJlififf S'/AW-v. /\\ '-V,\ 


1 1. 1 
Sn. Division Villuiris' 

S< h'M.ls 

1 1 

' Si I Dni'.i.iN A /15.i •. ^ ' 

1 IV.pn- 


1 

j- 

1 _ . ^ 


1 " ' » 


' 

> lt<>\ 1 < i 11 Is 

I’.'hI'ihh 

1 

?01 ,1(1-, M 

li i 1 

1 

1 n I”!” Mint 

j 

l»o i 

! 

i -J 1..7 

' r> , 

1 I'.cj-ilKol 

lO) , IK. l'^ 1 

ii 1 1 

tixli 

Ij , 

1". 17 . 

, !’> 1 

j \ I'll 

IJO 1 '7,7h<» 

IM 

Mini 1. I.ll, ll 

1 .1 ! 

, 1.. , •» 

• 1 > 

Uirumi 

iU 1 7.., ;7i ' 

1 1 


1 Siixl^i 

HI. , 


17 1 


In 1<S82-S3 ilierc wi're s(‘v»'n libraru's nr readini.!^ rooms, otkj ('acli 
at RaLTalkot, I»ai?‘e\ lidi, Rijapur, Jndi, Kalads^'i, and 

iMiiddebilial. 'fhe ln<li aii<l .Mmldelnhal lile’arics art* m.iiiitaimsl 
from till* int(*rest oi pi'rmanent hind-., 'fht* ihiirilhot., adi, 

!ii|«ipnr, Uili^i, a.iul Kal.-elL^i lilnMrit‘s are maiiit.lined partly fnari 
snbseriplions and partly Iroiii yearly mnnie«j),il L'*rants 'i ht* bbi'a,n(\s 
subscrilx’d to twt‘nt.v-se\ <*n mn spapt'rs of which two were Kno’lish, 
ttm an<_;;lo-vt‘rnacul.ir, ami the rest yeniaeuhii*. l^‘SId(‘^ llu* Iwentv- 
se\(m news]>api‘r.s nim* m'wsjKipers w*ere i;ivt n by subscribers in 
addituiu to tilt'll* siibscrijiii,m for the n^e <d‘ tlie Iibrai'ies. d’he 
monthly rates of sub''Cn[)tioii v.irc'tl frvun (h/ to 2x. (lb*. J - 1). 

In iNS’i'Sj one local v t'rnacular pa]H'r, callt'd tin* fliffi hhfi or 
Well Wislier Avas published ect ry Sund.iy at Ka-ladf^i. It is td’ 
thirteen years stantlniii;’, costs snbscribt'rs G.s*, (Rs. 3) a year, and 
has a circulation of about cighty-live copies. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH. 

In ilio north and nortli-(‘ast. tin* rxiri'ino boat and dryness of tin* 
liot nionihs cause fc\cr and other discasi‘s. J)nrin^ tin* cold 
inonlhs, fe\cr is (M)niinon in l>ija]>ur, pass<‘s south throunh lla'^i'vadi, 
and is coiunionest and ino.st st^vcrc* in Mu<[dehih;i.l. Of tin* suh- 
di\isions south of the Krishna., l>ai;alkot has the host cliiaati*, . 
A\hile Jtidaini has thr woist clinia(<‘, fev(‘ri.sh <hirinL^^ the col<l 
inontlis and o])|)n‘ssi\ (‘diiriiii^ flu* hot months. Kxcc'pt in the hot 
inonlh.-; tht‘climaii* of linni;und is ]>leasant. d'he rainfall in tho 
d!^tliet. is uiieritain axerai^ini; about tn(‘iity-four inclics, and tho 
di^tiiet, especially the norlh-eastm-n ])ait of it, is oftmi subject to 
<1j oimht, n liu li IS i;eii(‘rall\ foll(»\v«‘d by sickness. iJesidi's feviT, tho 
ailiiiii disea.ses an* rln mnatisin, i^uineaAvonii, ami cholera. 

In IdvSi) Ihj.ipur Ua,s visite<l by a most maliLCiiant plai^ue.* The 
di.s(‘a.s(‘ lK‘<;an with a slight- swellini; niid(‘r tin* (‘ar or in the armpit 
or uroin, attended with iiillamed lun^s and severe f(‘V(‘r ; the attack 
{^n iiei-aJl> ])iov('d fabal in a f(‘W Imurs. All attackcsl ^jj^a^c up 
liope Jt brok(‘ out in Aiiranir/elfs cam]) at Jhj?i])ur and caia'ieil off 
his (jueen. So sudden ami tierce was this ])la^ui' that se\entv men 
of tin* Em]H'ror's suit ari* said to ha\e be(‘n struek dowai b}’ it ami 
to have died on the road, as Auranij^zeb was hi'in^' horm* from his 
]ia.la(*e to tin* J;ima mosipie a distanta* ])rul>;ihly of about thi*eo 
(juarteis of a mile. A hundred thousand ])eople an* sa.id to havi*, 
])erislu*<l, many of hiL;h raniv. 'those who reeo\ered wen* maimed 
for life. So nnm»*rous wen* tin* \ictims, that the usual burial rites ‘ 
coul<l not Ih* ])erformed. Tin* de;id wt're thrown into carts and ^ 
hnri(*d in o[)<*n s])aet*s lM*yond the town. In one <lay 7(K) cartso^‘ 
full of d(*ad bodies are said to ha\e passed tlir(>u:;h the Shahapur!^^® 

^ Kllioi . 111(1 l><)\\son, \'l I. ,T’.7. Tins (Mitlau.ik ^vas .qiparently llic tine 
or liul'oiiif pl.iLMu* *m11i«1 innn .iinl tralm It i.jifLMl foi .suM'ial years ovei a Kreat[3il 
part of We^tciii Iiidi.! At \]iiu,ul.)l>,i(l, wluie it l.i.stftl for si\ ye.irs ( KlSIi- JOSOip^ 
its \isil)l(' ni.iiU.s weie ^wollino . 1 -, lui; as a p.ii»e oi l).inana beliiiul the ear iiiidei 
tin .M ms .nul in tla <.'roiii ami u'diii-.s^ uniml tlu pu|>ils of the eyes Jsi'ar (loa 

it .itt.u k( (1 Sultan M"sam s ann\ aiiil t ai ileil oil ."lOO men a day fOrnic's Ihstoi lealllO 
r).ii;ment.s, Ml!) ; it ia..ail in Siiiat dunin^ the si\ mmis endin'; lO'HI (()\ington’sil\ 
Ai'^.iL'e UiSni.ii, .SI7) , in KJIKI it itdiieod the i>oiid>a\ g.inison to tJiiity-tive Mn^lish 
Holdiei.s (IJi net'b Annals, Ii| (jp ; n- tjnj, w.us so \n>lent tli.it in a few Inuirs in " 

Siiiat, D.iniaii, .ind ’rii.m.i whole tit>lids peiished (ftemelii (.'areii tii Chuiehiirs — 
Voy.iLn's, IV. 111!) ; ami in hilhi.it l.iLia in Sind it killed 80,<MK) pcoiile (Hamilton’s 
Kew Aeeount, I. Smee tlie jd igue ot Ih'IO a seiious outhieak a]»parontly of the' | 

.same disease wasted Mcwai uud NuithClujarvlt in ISll! and again hi 18l0. Ahmadabai ^ 
ISUtibtical Account. 
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pitc. The (lay of jinl^niont H(‘enRMl to have couio. Whole IVniiilicN 
were carried ofl'iii a night and their ]»odies were left to decay wlu'iv 
they lay. None attended to the wants of otheji-s. Trade ceased 
ainl the whole city was givini ovei to mourning. In 1818, among 
otlier districts of the Bond)ay KariiataK, Bijapur was visited hy jx 
severe oiithrc'ak of chol(‘ra.^ During the | s7(;-77 famine the district 
su1*hr(‘d grievously. Tlie numluT of reconled deaths was 0f).02() in 
]87() and 01),0-G in 1877 in excess of tin* avena^j* of ihe1i\ e ]>revious 
;^(‘ars, and the 1881 census i'etusns s(‘em to show that. th. famine 
r(‘duc(‘d tlie |)n])nlation hy about -lO some c>f Horn ielt the 

distiict and li\ed hut most of wliom di(*d. 

B; >id(*s the Kaladgi civil hospital in 1.^X2 tin* dl.-^tvict had six 
grani-ln-aid dis})ensari(‘s in which 2:»,425 <»ut-]>a1 ii nts ami :i72 in- 
patii'nts w ere treated at a cost of ilOGO (Bs JO,(iUO). 'J’he following 
details are taken fiom tlie 1882 n‘port : 

^rin* comm(»n(\st diseas(‘s W(‘n‘ malarious f(*v(‘rs, dis<‘as(‘s of the 
(‘yt* stonia-ch and how(*ls, skin diseas(‘s, and eh(‘st aifeetions. 2.'}G:1 
out-pati(‘nts and 158 in-pa.tit‘nts W(*re tr(‘at»*d at a C(jst- of £.SG5 
(hs. GlioG). "J'lui llkal dispc'iisaiy was (*stahlis]ied in 1878. The 
pn‘vaihng dis(jas(*s wt'n* agin*, s\ [iliilis, ojihthalmia, uIchts, and skin 
diseas(‘s. No ejiidemic oeciirred. oOltS out-j)atients and GG in-])ati«‘nts 
y ere trt‘at('<l at a cost of ild4 (Its ].‘1|G). 'I’he Bagalkot disp(‘nsa-ry 
was open(‘d in 18G7. ^’In* eonimoin‘st dis(*ases wei e nialarimis f(‘\ ers, 

o])hthahnia, woians, howel coni])laiiits, and skin diseases. Cholei-a 
j)r(*vailed in the district and out. of 144 cas<*s 72 jiroved fatal. (loGrJ 
out-pati(‘nts and 5;} in-jiatients were irt'ated at a cost of £2()d 
(Us. 20d0). 4dn‘ Bijajmr dispensary was est;ihllsln*<I in ]87l. The 
])rt‘vailing diseases weri* malarious fev<*rs, rheumatic atli'ctions, 
ojihthalmia., chest alli'ctions, disease^ of the stomach and intestines, 
and skin diseases, (diolera pre\aile<l in the town and ni‘lghlioni hood 
in dune. GGOlM)ut-])atit‘nts and G1 in-])atients wert* ti (‘at(‘d at a cost of 
.hl5() (Us. loGO). Tin* Mud(h‘hih.d dis])ensary waso]>ened in 1878. 
Mlie commonest iliseases Avete malarious fe\ers, laonehitis, howel 
C(miplaliits, and skill diseas(‘s. Cholera preA.liled in the toAVii and 
iieiglihourliood. Niiiely -tiAe children aa'(*T(* Aaccinated, and l!)()4out- 
jMtieiits ami seven in-]»atients A\er(* treated at a cost of .LfM) (Rs. [)()()). 
Tin* Bag(*vadi ilisjuTisaiy wasojiened in 187!> Idu* commonest iliseases 
trimted were agut*, rile lima lisin, intestinal Avormsj and itch. Cholera 


1 The followiilif story <tf Hit* oHiiin of iho froMt j)l;iiru<* of «-li<»j\-rn in ISIS aiul IS1<) 
is MK'cly known and lu'li(*\c(l iii S.it.ii.i Jind in the GoinlMA I\.iii.in.‘so distrirts. 
Adil Slnih of was .1 in.i^it'Kin. JK* had powt'i om i* spinf.'. .lud ilisc.usrs At 

Ri|A]iiir Ik* limit .1 house with f.tioiif^ w.dK.md , 1 . mnnd .slmie louf. Tin* hoiuse h.id 
IK* w mdowMind no iloms. 1I«‘ h It .1 little hoh* and liy his powei oNer them he diovc 
in all diseases clmleta, .small pox, .iiid i«M7, and .shut the hoh*. Altei thib the 
people were fiee hom di.sease When tlie Kn^lisli tmik lii|apm an olheer saw' this 
strong Imilding without a window or a door. Me thought it w.is’to'^tore money, 
ile asked tin* pe<>]de what was tlie use ol this si 1 oiig house w itli ru'ither a wnidow 
nor a door. 'IMie jieojde said idioleia and Mii.ill jiox and lexer weie shut in the house 
and 110 one slmiild opiii it 'I'he Kiiglish olheer thought that this hliowod there was 
iiKuiey 111 the hoiisi and that the king had told tin* people thi.s stoiy so tiiat no man 
might touch his tieasme 'J’he olli<‘<*r luoKt* down the wall and the house insule w'as 
empty 'rerrihh cholera and sin.ill-po\ spread o\cr the land and especially m 
llhArw ar many soldiers and many olhecrs died. 
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Chapter XII. provailo<l in tho Mirronnninnr villaijfo.s but ditl not attack the town. 

Health. p<‘ 0 ])J(‘ wen* \accinat(‘(l and JS.^O out-pati(‘nt« an<l ;io in'])ati(‘nts 

W(Tc tri‘at(‘<l at a cost ol* £(>2 (Jls. (iilO* ^I'bc Sindi^i disjx'Dsary 
IloKi'ii'ALs. opened in Aip'jjust 1S.S2. Tlic ])rcvailin£»‘ dis(‘asc.s W(‘re malarious 

iVv(‘i‘.s, ]*lu‘iimn(isin, (wj* and car atfections ami skin <liscasi‘s No 
cj)i<l(*mic occuitcmI. ]()i4 out-patients were treated at a cost of £">0 
(j?s.:)0()). 

Accor<Iijii» to tli(‘ ISSI c(‘nsns 1 IRi persons(nmles TOd, f<*nia](‘s (i20) 
or 0 22 cent ol* lie* population A\ere inlirm. ()i‘tin* total number 
]2 bi(malcs femal'‘s .*> w«‘r<* Hindus, 172 (males bS, iemales 7 1) 

Miisalmsins, ami one a woman was a. Clii'istian. Of 1 Mb the total 
numbej of iiitiim ]M‘rson.s (»! (nial(‘s bb, females 22) or -I'dO pei'ct‘nt 
AN «Te of unsound mind , 7bb (males MO, females -iSb) or .*)(>* t2 ])er 
cent Avere MimJ; (males 2f<(b females lo7j or 2o'M pcT cent wt^nj 
deaf and dumb: a?id I bO (males IdS, b'lnales o2) or 10 41 percent 
AN'en* lepers, d’lie details arc*. 

Ififitjn ISSJ 



' ' 1 
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Vacc’jisa'jion. Di lSS:i-,sl, under tin* su]>er\ i^iou of tlu* depniv sanitai*A 

commissioner, Soutliei {i lJ(‘ct‘an IJe^isti’ation I )i‘-ti'iet., tbeAvoikof 
A'aceinatiou Ncas eaiiied on b\ nin** \aecinat'>rs uith yeaily salaric*s 
Naryinu fiom .Cl<> hjs. (IN. h;S) to XJS his. (Hs 2SS). Of ilm 
o])eralois eii^lit \\ej(* disUibutod <oei llit‘ rural ]>arts of the distiiet 
and om* alb nded to ibe A\«)ik of Uatialkot town and the v illaO(*H 
Avithin a, I’adius of tlii*(*e milc*s. Vaeeination nnhs also ])raetisj‘d by 
tbe medical ollic-c-rs cd tin* r'ja]»ur, llkal, Muddebibal, r»ao(*A'adi,and 
Siml:^! dispensat ies, ami at. (lie Kalad^i Jail. Tlu* whole nnmber of 
jM*Tsons A'aceurdc'd ’..-1^21 -’^JO, besides ')d<S ie\aeeinated as comt>aied 
willi lOjbSb \ae( illations in 1 m;!»-7o ; 

Ktiltf'hii Vn, I niiihdii Difiul-, (f mf 
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In iSS’i-Sl the cost of Aaecina.1 ion, exclusive* of (lispe*nsaric*s, 
was Lri.'S 12. (Iks .77)M)) or about (ip/. (4^, ns) for (‘ach 

''Ucce*..sful case*. d'hc cliar^'cs iucludcel the folJoAAiu^ items 
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♦Supervision and inspoction 127t> 12.s'. fRs. 270()), ostalilislnnent 
8.V. (Rs. 2o(H), and (:()iitin|Ljf(*npi(‘s £22 J2.s‘. Mis 22()). (>t‘tlu‘S(‘ 

tlie sup«‘rvisiii^ and iiispt'elino clniro'es v»<‘iv vvlioJly met from 
jir(»viiicial funds, ^vhile £21)8 4.s. '/iCs. 2(>M2) wtu’e home hy tin- 
local funds of tlie »liH(‘j-ent .sul)-<livisi.>- and 110 ]d.<. (Rs. 108) 
were paid hy the liai^alkot munici]);dity. 

Tlie total nnmh(‘r of <leatlisshown in ll. Sanihny C onmnssion(‘i*’,s 
yt'arly re])orts, for th(‘ eii^hteini yeai*^ hs.s:’, is h28,l !2 or an 

avei’ai;!' mortality of l.S,2:J() or, ateordiiip^ loth eiiisns, ol 

tw(‘nty*nin(‘ in i‘V(‘i*y thonsaml pt^oplr OT tin' axeraje numher of 
<h'-iths 9007 or ol'S > jiaret ut weri* reUn-.K-d as due io fe\ej‘s, JiiOS 
O'* S‘82 })er emit to cholera, 4o0 or 2 IG ]>er cent to sm:dl-po\, 
jdoG or 8'dd ])er cent to howd com])laiiits, mid 4o 12 or 2r.) 2<> per 
cent to misc'-llnneous dise.-isc^s J)enths from violence, ^/r injuries 
Jiverai^eil 277 or Pdi per cent of tin* avm’aLii* moitidity. 

An examinaiion of tln‘returns shows that h\er, vxhich durinj^ 
the t‘i<;htemi yt‘ars caused an a\(‘ra^e yaily inoihdity of 9997 
or 0 1 8o ptT cent, was lii'low' the axerM'^e in thirteen years and 
aho\(* t.h<‘ ax era;;e in th(‘ lixe yisars midiiii; hS81 19ir(‘e years, 

18()ti JSi)7 and ISGS, ha<l h'ss tlian diKlO de«iths th(‘ loxxist total 
heini; d291 in 18()7, fom years, hS(i9 hs7u 1871 ami hS7*>, had 
hetwt'ini 5990 and G9<H) dcMths, one yem* 1S7 1 had 77ht) deaths ; 
tlo'ee years, 1872 1882 and ISS i, had hetxxemi 8(M)0 and 9900 deaths; 
andtwo Nears, 1875 and IS7G, lietxxetni 9000, and the axeiai^t^ fMt97. 
Of the tixe vears ahoxe the axmai^e Issl had lt),92d deaths, 1880 
liad 11,0:)4,’ J879 had 11072, 1878 had 1(;872, and hS77 the chief 
famine\eai* n,248 Of the deaths from cholei'a, xx Inch amounted to 
28,94.‘{ and averaujisl i(JoS, 7121 or 2I'G1 ])er <‘ent ha])]M‘ned in 1877, 
5l2Gor 17 71 ])ei cent in l8t)9, 7)t»72 or 1752 ]>ei c'eiit in Js7o, and 
d89t) or l.‘h4G in l8iIG. I'ln-only other \<‘ars xvhich \vm*e over the 
ax^erai^e w'cre, 1878 with 22*lt) and 1872 with 1750 ileaths. Of the 
six yt'ai's heloxv the axei-a^’e and above JOt), 1875 ha<l loG5 deaths, 
1889) laid 1098, 1882 had 5 Oh 18()8 had 9)20, 1871 had 1G7, and 
1881 had J98. In none of tlie other >ears were thmv moiH' than lot) 
dt‘aths, the lowest numher heiuu one in 1874; and one yt'ar 1879 
was free from choh-ra Of the <leaths from smalI-])<»\, whieh 
amounted to 8097 ami axera^tMl 450, 17G5or 21'79 jier ci‘ntha])pem‘(l 
in 1872 and lOSl or LOS) jier cent liapjMUied in Isii!). llesiiles J8G9 
and 1872 six years liad a more than axera;L;<‘ mortality from small- 
j)ox, 1877 xvith 8t)l, 18()8 xvith 087, LSS.S xxith ti 15, 1870 with tJOS, 
1871 wdth 571 and JSGti witli 199. Of the iiim; yc^ars Lelovv tlie 
averaj^e, four years, J8G7 1879 1874 and 1875, had hetxveen the 
av(',ra^if(‘ and 200; ami tixe years wiTe below 100, lS7t> with ei_”hty- 
sevt‘n, 1878 wdth ell'll teen, 1S79 witli ten, 1882 witli sex'eii, and 1880 
wdth one. Only one year l88l liad nodt‘ath from smalLiiox. Of the 
(heaths fj-oni hoxvel com])laints, wliich amounted to 28,002 or 155G a 
y(‘ar, fourteen years wenvi luSoxv the axera^ii, and four yi‘ars, 1877 
with G102 d-aths, 18GG with 2784, I8t)9 with 24t)8, and 1870 wdth 
2031 wore above* the avera<^^(*. The smallest numher of d(‘aths from 
bowel complaints in any one of the eif,ditceii years w'as 4G4 in 1879 
and the largest was 0102 in 1877. Injuries, with a total mortality 
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ol* 4000 and an avoraijo of 277 varic^d from 158 in ISGS to 517 in 
1870. OtluT caiisrs \viUi a total mortality of 78,107 and anaverai^c 
mortality of 4;)42 varied from 001 in 1807 to 27,200 in 1877. 

llirtli n^tniMis are a\ailal)l»‘ only for tin* thirteen years (‘inline 
18S:l DiiJ-ing those thirtt‘en years the numlMM-of hij-tlis a\ei-a.i('‘d 
14,5!)() (»r aeeonliiii;* to the 1881 ecm.Mis twenty-thi*(s‘ to th(‘thousand 
]>(‘o])l«* Tlu“ yearly totals vary from a lowest of 2705 in 1878 to 
22,078 in 1882. Tin* details are: 
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^ Tlie iliMth roturus arc believed lu be i’aiily correct and the birth returns to be 
iiieoinplele. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Ba'da'nii, in tlic south-east of th(i disiriet, is hoiuuled on tlic north 
by ]h'i^iilkot, on the cast h}" ITun^und and the izain's U'rritoiy. on the 
50 utli by the JMalprahha whieli separate's it from tlie lion sub-divi- 
•lion oi l)harw:ir, and on the W(‘st by Tor^al in Oad llini»laj and 
Riiindurg. It contains 17^5 Government and sixty-tliree alit nated 
villajjjes. Its urea is 070 square miles, its ISSl population 8!),017 or 
1^1-72 to the square mile, and its 1882 laud re\emic £10,201 
;iis. 1,02,010). 

Of the 070 square miles 007 have been surveyejd in detail. Aeeoi-d- 
ing to the revenue survey returns, ItiO sepiare miles an' (X'cupied by 
tlio lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 222,7!acres or 
08*08 per cent of arable land, 11,82!) acres or 8* 10 per cent of unarablo 
land, eight acres of grass, 70,18!) acres or 2'»*o8 ])ei* cent of forests, 
and 18.780 acres or 4*28 ])er cent of village siti's, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 222,7!)!) acres of arable land 8-l,o!)l acri's have to 
be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

The extreme north-west of the subdivision lies liigh and tin' surface 
which is saiidstoTK) overlaid with trap is waving without large hills. 
A little further south is an opi*n plain with few vdluges. In tlie (‘(nitre 
of the sub-division near the town of Kerur rugg('(l sandstone ranges are 
separated by plains of red sand. These raiig(\s stretch from the wi'st of 
the subdivision at Aludkavi totheeast beyond Guledgudd, with branches 
running north as far as Kerur and Katgeri, and ])i*(‘sent- \ery rude 
passes unfit for carts. The hills, parliculai’ly ii(*ar Jladilmi ai e broken 
into various shapes, huge masses of many thousand tons being detached 
and rolled over. Little temples have been built both on the tojis and 
in the chasms of several of the sei)arat(‘ blocks of rock, and on two of 
the greaUjr and partly dcitached crags stand the two forts of Jhidami. 
In the south-east corner the small angle whi(di lies bej’ond the Mal- 
prabha and to the iiorth-(‘ast of Jalihal is hilly and sandy. The whole 
of tlie sub-division whiidi lies W('st of the Gajt'iidragad ]*idge, a tract 
about eighteen miles long by an average of twelve broad, is an open 
plain broken only by a slight cross ridge, which looks as if it had been 
the south bank of the ISlalprabha or some other more ancient stream. 

The villages on the light sandy soil are small and poor, and there 
is much small timber. Ihidami, with its bold red cliffs capped with 
briDiant green, its sheet of water in the gorge between the cliffs, its 
caves, and its fine old towers, is a place of much interest and beauty. 
On the whole the soil of Baddmi is not fertile, being stony, red, and 
hard, and, for some miles round BMami, very sandy. 
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The climate of IBadami in coiisidored the worst, in the district, fever¬ 
ish in tlic cold months and oppressive in the hot months. Durinjv 
the nine Y»'jns ('Tidin**- 1881, the rainfall varied from 1*03 inches in 
1870 to 40*08 mclu‘s in 1874 and averaged 24*27 inches. 

Tlie slll)-(li^ iwion is poorly supplied with water. Even the Mal- 
prahlia its only riA(‘r yii'lds a scanty supply during the hot months. 
Streams, ])onds, and wells are few and tlieir yu4d is scanty. 

According to th(i 1882-83 returns the farm stoclc incliid(‘d 258 
riding and 1283 load carts, 8132 two-lmlloclv and 573 four-hullock 
ploughs, 25.291 hullocks, I4,(>ll cows, 2791 lie-lmflaloes and 8008 
she-lmiralors, 589 linis(‘s, 41.501 shei‘p and goats, and 400 asses. 

In I <881-82 of 982)(»2 acres ludd for tdlag(‘, 13,12)1 acres or 13*2(» 
■|)(‘r cent Avt've falhm or undc'r grass. Of the remaining 85,831 aeies 
35 wer(‘ \ w ice <‘ro])])ed. Of 1h(‘ So.SOti acres undtT tillage, grain crops 
oecu]ned 0l,2ti0 acres or 71 35 jx r ec'iit, 39,759 of them under Indian 
millet (^I.) ov foltf (K.) Sorghum vulgare. 21,231 under spiked 

indlel fxtjr/ {y>\.) or stt/i (K.) Ptaneillana spicaia, 3 1()7 under wheat 
(jIuiH (M.) or (fodi (K.) Tritieum vestiMim, 3123 iindtT Italian millet 
rnid (M.) Lihijf (^I.) or ndHtin (K.) runieum italK'Uiii, 2103 under mcc 
(K.) or ntrl (M ) Paiiieiim miliare. 21<» imdt'r i‘ice hhni (M.) or hhafta 
(K ) t >r^ /a sal IN a, and lour under maiz(' (^I.) or mvld'v jida (K.) 

Z<‘a mays. Pulses <Mru]ncd JK;9 1 acres or 11*29 per ct nt, 3554 of 
them under Z.v////// (']\I ) or///o//(K.) Doliehos hillorus, 2373 under 
way (^I.) or Itrsdrn (Iv.) JMiaseolus radiatns, 101)2 under (;ajan p(‘a fur 
(]\l.) or foijri (K.) (hjanus indieus, M71 under gram harhhara (M.) or 
kndti (J\.) (heer aihdinum, and 791 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
oeeupi(‘(i 2079 aert's or 3*12 per c(‘iit, 879 of them under linseed jiara.? 
(M.) or rrr/us7//‘ (K.) Ijiiiinn iisitatissimum. 310 under gingelly seed til 
(M.) or yalhi (1C.) Sesamum indi<*inn, and 148 1 under other oilseeds. 
Vihres oeenpl<*d 11,91;> acres or 13*<S7 per cent, ll,8!)l of them under 
cotton/.u'ym,S' (M ) halii (K.) Oossy])iiim heihaccum, and 22 under 
liomhay Ik'Tii]) /dy (M.) (K.) (h'otalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 

cro])s oeeu])i( (l 314 acres or 0*30 per cent, 91 under sugarcane ns (M.) 
or habhn (JC.) Sae'cliarum otlicinaium, onii nndcr chillies mlrchi (M.) 
or 'luciiasiiiaf ui (K.) Cajisn-um fruiescens, and the remaining 219 
under various Acgetaldcs and fruits. 

33ie 18(81 ]K)])ulation returns show that of <80,047 people 82,076 or 
92*84 ])er cent were Hindus: 5859 or 0*50 per cent Musalmd-ns; 
and 521 or 9*58 per C(‘nt (lu istians. The details of the Hindu 
castes are: 2442 Hrahmaiis: 17,115 Kuruhars, shepherds; 0455 
Bedars, 3563 lladilis, 1713 Mariithas, and MIG Kshatriy/is or 
Chhatris, hushandmen : 1227 Vauchals, metal-workers ; 1180 Shirapis, 
tailors; 1110 Gavaiidis, masons; 050 Patvegdrs, tassel-makers; 
513 Gols or Gollas, cowherds; 440 Kahligers, fishermen; 380 
Rajputs, soldiers; 210 llanlxirs, labourers; 212 Muslitigers, 
hushandmen; 197 llgers, palm-tappers; 197 Suryavanshi-Ldds, 
butchers; 00 IMedurs, bamboo-workers; 57 Y^klars, tcmple-minis- 
trants; 51 Bhois, ijalancpiin-bearers ; 47 Giijars, traders; 41 Mdr- 
waris,moneylenders; 31 Osh\ams, beggars; 30 Jingars, painters; 17 
Komtis^ traders; 16 Ravals, weavers; 1335 Vadars, diggers; 723 
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Lamanp, carriers ; 714 Korvis, labourers ; 305 noledasars, beggars ; 
185 Kilikcls, beggars; 138 Gondhlis, dancers; 121 Dasars, slaves; 
54 Jogers, beggars; 50 Dombaris, tumblers; 31 Advieliincliers, 
robbers; 29 Korcbers, hunters; 24 Budbudkers and 15 Bhats, 
beggars : 3210 Madigs, village-servants ; and 025 Kolias, labourers ; 
18,335 True Lhigayats; 3935 Ganigs, i‘'linen : 2082 Padsalis, 
weavers; 1808 Kurviiislietis, groetTs: 10 tl Koslitis. w ivers ; 

802Xlmvis, barbers; 518 Iviinibhars, poiters . 280 Ar^'banjigs, farm¬ 
ers; 202 Hande-Vazirs, slie])lierds ; 1 75 Kan le-nuN nc. liiisbaiidmen ; 
171 Nagliks, dyers ; 115 TsMgars, iiicligo-dyers : 73 ^ liahiidis, beg¬ 
gars; 08 Sliivaelifiris, weavers ; 58 Kursalib. bastards: 22 (‘li-ilters, 
clotl •-sellers; 13 Gavlis, milkmen; 3 >77 Jlalklis, hand-looni 
weaA 'rs ; 082 Kabbers, husbandmen; 3S7 l*anls, vasbeijneii; 342 
Samgars, loather-workers ; 210) Sails, v\ea\ers:72 1 )li()i s, tanm rs ; 
25 llelavs, beggars ; 11 Guravs, 1t‘m])le servants; and 109 Jains, 
husbandmen, eoppersiiiiths, and bangle-sellers. 

Ba'galkot in the south-centre of the dibtriet, on the north issc])a- 
rated by the Krishna from Bijapnr and l>age\adi, on tlu'east it is 
bounded by Jlunguiid, on the south by nadanii.and on the we st by 
]Mudhol and Jamkliandi. It eontaips lOl (ioAeriinunt and tliirty- 
iiine alienated ^illages. Its art'a is 083 sipiare, niih's, its 1881 
population 90,150 or 1 It)*78 to the square and its 1882 land 

reAonue iJl 1,779 (Ra. 1,47,790). 

Of the 083 square nules 082 luiAe bec'ii surv(‘V(‘d in detail. 
According to the revenue SLU’vev returns 131 square niih'S are occu¬ 
pied by the lands of aljenat('d Milages. Tile rest eontaiiis 272,831 
acres or 89*85 per cent of arable land. 7t)38 acres or 2*0J pcT cent 
of niiarahle land, 53 10 aeies or 1 75 ]>er cent ol fo]*est.s. and 17,512 
acres or 5*70 ]K'r cent of Aillage sitt.s, roads, rners, and streams. 
From the 272,831 a<*res of arable laml !tM;,311 aert s ha\t' to bi; taken 
on account of alienated lands iii Go\crninent Aillages. 

'I’o the oast and north-west the xalby of th<‘ Krishna is an open 
well-lilled black sojI plain xmIIi scAeral neh a dlag(‘S. This alliiA ial 
tract, broken here and there by a knoll, stielehes south till it 
meets either with the main range or with some outlying spur of 
the line of sandstone hills, wliieli touches on the ri\er at a foAV 
points and is generally fou** to live niih's distant. This range with 
its s])urs and intervening a allt'ys. some alluvial otlu'rs sandy, oeeupics 
a great part of the nortli-west of the sub-division as fai* south as 
Bagulkot. Beyond Bagalkot a broad alluvial plain strdehes south 
as far as Sirur, and east almost to the JMalprabha, oeeu]>v iiig Avith 
few breaks a space of nearly twelve squart' miles. In the north¬ 
east of the sul)-division betsviKUi the meeting of the Ghatprablia 
and Krishna aiul the town of B.igalkot runs Avest andc'ast a range of 
iron-eharged elaystonc bills, Avdiieh are more rugged, less dis])osed to 
run in flat topped ranges, and much more diflieult of jiassage than the 
sandstone hills. These clay stone hills are much weathered and seem 
to have supplied one element in the mixed soil which is foundoii the 
banks of the Ghatprabha. 

South of the Ghatprabha, which above the toAvn of Bagalkot has a 
nearly due west and east course, to a narrow alluvial stripe succeeds a 
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tract where bluish flay slate alternates with alluvial land. In the 
north where Ihe Ghatprahha meets the Krishna, several islands are 
formed by branches of the Krishna. As it draws near the hills, the 
black sod of the sub-division gradually passes inio red and grows 
poor. 

Ihigalls ot has ihe best climate in the dislrict, the heat in the 
hoi months being less oppressive ihan it is elsewhere. The rainfall 
varies in different parts of the sub-division being heavier in the hilly 
and river-sid(' Milage's than in ihe* higher and more open parts. At 
Jlagalkot, during ihe t(‘n years ending ISSl ihe rainfall varied from 
2 ineh(‘sin l.S7f) to lO .‘>1 inches in IS71 and averaged 22‘f‘k)inches. 

In llie black soil ]>lains io ibe east of Bagalkot drinking water is 
A'cry scarce, and tbcAillage'S are' alnieisl all alemg the banks of the 
Krishna in the north anel of the Glia,tprablia, which, running from 
we'stio east lei the mielelh' eif the sub-divisiem, abruptly takes a north¬ 
erly eemrse* till it nievts the Krishna in the north. In villages away 
freiin the' i lAe'rs the' supply is scant}’. 

Ace'orehng tei the 1{S(S2-S;) ivturns the farm stoe*k includeid thirty- 
six riding and 1907 leiad carts, 7U-’)7 two-bulleick and lOOd four- 
bidloe-k ])louglis, 27.7*>d bullocks, cows, 3053 he‘-i)ulialocs 

anel 11,2ft) she-bidlaloe's, 1122 heirses, B),142 sheep and goats, and > 
8<S2 asse's. 


In IS<S1-S2 eif 103,205 acres hedd for tillage, 12,005 acres or 8*22 
per ce'iii were fallem or under grass. Of the' 110,000 acivs under \ 
tillage, grain crops oce'upie'd 100.871 acres or 71'71 per cemt, 85,433 i 
of tliemi under Indian millet /ev/r/* (M.) or Joht (K.) Sorghum Audgarc, 

7lot) uiieler s])ikeeJ niille-t hajil (M.) or saji (K.) Benicillaria spicata, 
5015 unde'r Avheat yhan or (jinki (K.) Tritieairn u'stiA'ura, 150t) 
uiideT Italian millet rdhi kthiy TM.) or iiarmi (K.) Baniciun 

italie'um. 147(i nneh'r ^(fri (M.) mrr {K ) or Panicum miliare, 
27 unde-]’ mai/e* 'makal (M.) eir wvkh'o jola (K.) Zea mays, and two , 
uneler rwv hltdl (M.) orhimita (K.) Oryza sativa. Pulsi'S occupied | 
5180 aeTe*s eir JhtiJS pc'r cemt, 2000 of thi'in under gram harbhara (M.) ! 
or kmlli (K.) (5e-e'r aiie'tinum, 1551 umVor halt It i (M.) or Iturll (K.) 
Doliedieis bdleirus, 705 undeT cajaii ])ea inr fM.)e)r toyri (K.) Cajanus 
indicus, 502 inieh r rtny (M.) or hrsara. (K.) Phasi'olus radiatus, and 
353 undeu’ othe'i* pulses, Oilsee'els occu])ied 2700 acres or 1*00 pvi* ce'nt, 
0()() e)f tlmm uneler linseed ;/Vc/v/,s* (M.) or ayaslii (K.) Liiium usita- 
tissimuin, 220 under gingelly se'cel til (M.) or yalUi (K.) Sesamum 
inditnim, and 1031 under otluT oilseu'ds. Fibres occupied 31,502 
acres or 22*44 ])e‘r ct*iit, 31,511 of tliem under cotton hipua (M.) 
Jtatli (K ) Geissvpiuin be'ibaceum, and 21 under Bombay hemp idg 
aaitaha (K.) Crotalaria junet'a. JMiseie'llaneoiis ereips oeeupied 218 
acres or 0*15 pea* eviit, 6 of them imder chillies htirclii (M.) or mena- 
sinahrl (K.) Ca])sicum frutescens, anel the remaining 212 under 
A’arieius vege-tahh's and fruits. 

The 1881 populatiem returns show that of 0C,150 people85,798 or 89*22 
pi'r cent we're* Iliiielus, 10,205 or 10*70 per cent Musalmdns, 58 Chris¬ 
tians, and 5 Parsis. The details of the Hindu castes arc : 4301 
Brahmans; 15,021 Kiirubars, shepherds; 0743 Raddis, 5554 Bedars, 
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27G3 Maratlitls, and 2428 Kshatriyas or Chhatris, husbandmen ; 1347 
Panchals,mchil-workers ; 1]30 Kahlij^ers, fishermen; 953 Shimiua, 
iailors; 508 llajputs, soldiers : 383 Guvandis, ran sous ; 319 Gols or 
Gollas, cowherds ; 251 Mushtif^ars, hiishaiidiiK'n ; 187 Suryavanshi 
Ijads, butchers : Ifil Putvep;ars, tuasel-niakers; 138 Ivoiutis, traders ; 
133 Bhois, palan quin-bearers; 117 kl Irwaris, nifmeyleiiders ; 
103 llanbars, labourers; 88 Kunbis, husbaTidmi'U; 88 Medars, 
baunboo-workers: (3() Mudliars, pedty trade”s; 01 ll^ei's, paliii- 
ta])pers: 54 Jingars, painters : 52 Yaklars, tein'jjle-ninijbiraiits : 30 
Sludiyars, shopkeepers ; 20 Gujars, l^juiors : 11 Tb.. als, wt'avers ; 
1320 Yadars, diggers ; 853 Lainans, c*arriers : 7 15 Kui vis, labourc'rs ; 
338 1)andigdaBars, beggars; 95 Dasars, sieves; 43 Goiidhlis, dan¬ 
cers : 10 Jogers and 15 Budbudkers, beggars ; 13 Doinbfiris, 
tuniblers : 10 Advichinchers, robbers : 10 Gliisadis, tinkers : 10 
Gosavis, beggars; 4734 Madigs, a411 age ser\ants; 2451 TToliiis, 
labourers; 17,707 True Lingayats: 7391 Ganigs. oilnu'u ; 1023 
jSlutA'is, barbers; 900 Koshlis, weavers; 070 Kumbhars, ]>ot1ers; 
020 Kurvinshetis, grocers ; 270 Are-Ban jigs, farmers; 81 IS" il gars, 
indigo-dyers; 82 Gaddis, milkmen ; 81 Padsalis, \\^a\«*rs; (>9 Chat¬ 
ters, cloth-sellers; 39 Nfigliks, dyers; and 33 Kursalis, bastards; 
757 Halkars, hand-loom weavers; *139 Salis, AA^eaviTs; 1-29 Saingars, 
leather-workers; 342 Pari Is, washermen; 117 Jlelaxs, beggars; 75 
l)hors, tanners ; 39Kabl)ers, husbandmen, and 212 Jains, husbandmen, 
coppersmiths, and bangle-sellers. 

BagOVa'di, iii tlu^ centre of tlu' district, is bounded on ilio north 
by Bijapur and Sindgi, on the east by Muddi'hihal, on the soulli by 
the Krishna which s(*parates it from B.igalkot, and o]i the Avest by 
Bijdjmr. It contains 117 GoAernment and niiu' alienated a illages. 
Its area is 704 square mih's, its 1882 ])o])ulation 8(>,743 or 
113*53 to the square mile, and its 1882 land revenue £20,033 
(Es. 2,00,330). 

Of the 7G4 square miles, all of Avhieh liaA^e lu'en surveyed in detail, 
Ihirty-one square miles are oecujiied by the lands of alienated 
Adllages. The rest, aeeording to the n \enue sui'At'V returns, contains 
444,150 acres or 9 1*09 per ('('lit of arable land, 19,192 acres or 4*15 
per cent of unarable land, 158 aer(*s or 0*03 ])er cent of forests, and 
5253 acres or 1*11 per cent of A'illage sites, roads, ri\ers, and stn^ams. 
From the 444,450 acres of arable land 120,181 acres have to be 
taken on account of alitmaled lands in Government villages. 

The north of the Rub-diA*ision along the ri\(‘r Don is very rich, 
but the centj’e and west, are sit'rile, coiisisliiig of bare treeless trap 
uplands or mdls with occasional black sojl \ alleys. 

Its climate is much like the climate of Bijapur. It lias the same 
dry blighting cast winds in Ihe cold weather and thi' same fierce hot 
blasts in April and JVlay. The rainfall at IhlgeAiidi during the four 
years ending 1881 varied from 15*75inches in 1881 to 30*89inches in 
1878 and averaged 27*81 inches. 

The water-supply is poor. A few small streams flow to join the 
Don in the north and the Krishna in the south. Ponds and reser¬ 
voirs are scarce, but wells abound in and close to all villages. 
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The Don valley in the north is very rich black soil. The rest of 
Bagevadi is red trap on the uplands and black soil in the hollows. 
The only risiiiji: p:rounds worth callin<^ hills arc thelaterito cappings 
at Iiigleslivar and Kagvad, and the granite ridge 'which comes across 
the Krishna at K irgundi. There are no fori'sts. 

According to the 1S82-83 ndunis the farm stock included ten 
riding and J1(I2 load carts, 3789 two-bullock and 2092 four-bullock 
])longJis. 2)0,o03 bullocks, 14,28t) cows, 4292 he-buhliloes and 9370 
sli('*l)ntlaloes, 1315 hors(‘s, 41,555 she<‘p and goats, and 83G asses. 

J]) 188! -82 of 28(),799 acres held for tillage, 1(),787 acres or 5 85 jX'r 
ce7it were fallow or undt^r grass. Of tlie remaining 270,012 acres 18 
A\ei'<‘ twice cro])]ied. Of the 270,02)0 acres under tillage, grain crops 
occii]>i(‘d 192.235 aen s or 71*19 per C(‘nt, I55,()JI of them under 
Indian millet jc/tri (M.) or /old (K.) Sorgliimi vulgare, 2(5,422 under 
wheat (jlidii (^^.) oYt/iKli (K.) Triticum a^stivum, 9193 under spiked 
millet Ixijrl (^1.) or .w/y/ (K.) l*enicillaria sjneata, 250 under barley 
jii'ia (^l.) (/(Klhi (K.) llordeiim hexastychon, 189 under rvvohhdi (M.) 
or hfiollo (K ) OrN/a satixa, 172 under Italian millet raid (M.) htnq 
(M.) or uanri (K ) Paniciim italicuin. (>7 und(T maiz(‘ inahai (M.) or 
/old (K.) Zea ma\s. and 2)25 umh'r other grains of which 
details are not pnen. Pulses occuj>ied 12>,200 acres or 4*91 per cent, 
7(»88 of tlieni under gram horhlaua (^I.) or Jandl (K.) Cicer ario- 
t Ilium, 2522 under eajan ]K'a I nr (M ) or l(x/n' (K.) (lajanns indicus, 
I 190 under uimj (M.) or lusdni (K.) IMiaseolns radiatns, 1191 under 
I,ii//ln (!M.) or hdi/t (K.) Doliehos billorus, and 303 under other 
pulses. Ojlsi'eds oceu]ued 13,778 acres or 5*10 ])er cent, 0(500 of them 
under giiig<‘lly stvd hi (M.) or j/olhi (K.) Sesamum indieum, 1(550 
uiabr Imset'd or dfftt.dt} (K.) Linuni usilatissimum, and 

5528 imdt r other oils(‘eds. Filuvs occiqued 1{),02)0 acres or 18*15 
per Cl lit, all o{ them uiidi r cotton Ldjms (31.) Iidifi (K.) (lossypiuiii 
iierhac*(Mnn. M isctdlaneous n*o]»s occupied 1727 aens or 0*(53 ])er 
cent, 550 of them under chillies inhchi (31.) or •iid‘nd^ivri1an (K.) 
(.’a])sicuni IVutesctns, 200 under tobacco tdinhakii {^\.) or Idu/esop/ni 
(K.) iS’icotiana tabacnin, 150 under sugarcane yss‘ (31.) or Ldhhii (K.) 
Saccharuni oHicmai’iim, and the nniaming 827 under various 
M'gt'tables and fiiiits. 

The 1881 population ri'turns show' that of 80,713 people 70,175 or 
87*81 per cent wme Hindus and lth508oT 12 l8])er c('nt 31usalnnlns. 
Till'(h‘..ills (if the Hindu castes ar(‘:2l78 Ibilhmans : 9(542 Kuru- 
bars, sh('])herds : 1187 Raddis, huslMiidmen : 3177 Kabligers, fisher¬ 
men ; 2821 3larath;is and I8‘)2, Ih'dars, hushandmen ; 873 Rajputs, 
soldiers : 7 r> Ihinelmls. imdal-Avorkers ; 713 Kshairiyas or Chhalris, 
husbandmen: 421 (baandis, masons: 319 Sliimpis, tailors: 24(5 
Kiinbis, liusbandnum : 155 3Iush(igers, husbandmen ; 144 Ilgcrs, 
p:dm-ta])ptTs : (54 (Jujars, traders: (5 !• 3ludliars, petty traders; 
(53 8ui*ya\anshi-Iiads, biitehers: 40 Gols or Gollas, cow^herdsj 33 
Ijonaris, salt-makers : 2)2 .Tiiigars, painters : 32 Komtis. traders ; 29 
Bhois, palamiuiii-bearers ; 8 Ravals, weavers : 4 31ed{irs, bamboo- 
workers : 1325 Vadars, diggers: 1032 Ijamaiis, carriers ; 428 Korsds, 
labourers; 222 Kaikiidis, basket-makers: 53 l)asai*s, slaves; 33 
Dombaris, tumblers: 27 Budbudkers, beggars; 20 Gondhhs, 
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dancers; 10 Ghisadis, linkers; 4031 Mildip^s, village servants; 
3510 Ilolias, labourers; 21,808 True Linj^ayats; 4 073 Clauij^H, 
oilmen ; 1040 Kudvakkalj^ers, husbanduieii: 14J0 Jlaiide Vazirs, 
shepherds ; 1134 Nhavis, barbtrs; 1030 Ait‘-l>anjij;s, farmers; 
978Kumbhars, potters; 007 Koshtis, wea\ers; 3,12 Kurs.ilis, bastards; 
100 Chatters, cloth-sellers ; 01 Maljv.u-.s, flosx, r-sdlers : 7t‘ Kalavants, 
da.icing-girls ; 05 Kilgars, indigo-dyers; 1570 II at kars. hand-loom 
weavers ; 507Parits, wasliermeii; 317 Sainga»‘s, leather-workers; 213 
Guravs, temple servants; OSDhors, tanners; 0(> lloLa s, bi'ggars ; 
30 Siilis, weavers; and 108 Jaius, husoandmen, eo; oersmitlis, and 
bangle-selh'rs. 

Eija'pur in the north-wc'st centre of tin; district is bounded on the 
norih by Tndi, on the c'ast. by Siiidgi and B.igcN/nli. on 1h(‘ south 
b\ ttie Krishna which separatees it from Bagalkot. and on tliti ne'st 
by the Jamklumdi and Karajgi states. It contains niiK't\-eiglit 
OoAernment and tern alienated \illage.s. Its area is SOi) s(|nare 
miles, its JSSl jiopulation 70,800 or 88*5t) to the scpiare mile, and its 
1882 land revenue £12,587 (Its. 1,25.870). 

r)f the 809 scpiare miles 8() l< have* been survc'ved in detail. 
Ac(5ording to the revemie sur\ ew red urns, sixty-se\en sepiari' miles arc' 
occupied by the lands of alieiiatc'd villages. The ivst eontains 4(>8,501 
aeres or 91*28 per cent of arable land, lt),.580 aerc's or 3*81 per et'nt 
of unarablc land, 2002 aeres or 0*39 per cent of forests, unci 23,109 
acres or 4*51 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and sli'cams. 
From the 408,501 acres of arable'land 98,787 acres have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands in (j}o\('rnment villages. 

In the south-east, all along tlu' valley of tlie Don, Bijujiur is 
remarkably fertile, and tlie villages Ihougli not frc'cjuc'nt are rieli. 
In the north and ])artieular]y in the north-west, the land is ex¬ 
tremely barri'ii, cdiic'tly bare rca ky treelc'ss uplands. 

The valley of the Don is very rich black soil. Tlit' c*c'ntre and north 
of the sub-division consists of waving uplands of reddish tra]) with 
rare valleys of black soil between tliem. Tlu? wIioJc' sub-division is 
trap. Tliere are no lulls but in tlic' extreme north is a, range of 
uplands of unusual lu'ight, and at ]\Ianidapur in tlie south-west is a 
notable range of six or seven low bills. 

The climate is ratlier feverish hut on tlie whole is fail*. Tlie 
rains are cool and pleasant; the cold wcatlier very dry i''d with 
blighting east winds; tlit' hot weathi'i* very tr>iijg witli a ficjrcii 
hot wind all day relievi'cl hy a night breeze from tlie sea. At 
Bijapur during the ton years ending bSSl the rainfall varied from 5*01 
inches in 1870 to 45*()2 inches in 1877 and averaged 23*88 inches. 

Besides the Don a numhm* of small streams flow through the 
sub-division south-east to join the Don or north-east to join the 
Bhima, but they never hold much wab'i* and urc^ dry in the hot 
weather. Ponds are scarcje and easily fill wdth silt, but there is an 
excellent supply of well wafer in almost every village. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included 1173 
load carts, 2054 two-bullock and 1097 four-bullock ploughs, 22,747 
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Chapter XIII- bullocks, lo,521 cows, 2635 hc-buffiiloes and 6883 shc-bufiPaloes, 1388 
Sub-Divisions* horses, 4J),o4() sheep and goals, and 711 asses. 

BijApur. 1881-82 of 291,201 acres held for tillage, 42,107 acres or 14*31 

CVfvw, were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 252,094 

acres 80 wert' Iwice cro])ped. Of the 252,174 acres under tillage, 
grain crops occiij)i(*d 212,784 acres or 84*37 per cent, 166,318 of 
them UTider Indian millet jvdri (M.) or jola (K.) Sorghum vulgare, 
23,936 under s[)ikedmillet hd jri (M.) or saji (K.) Pcnicillaria spieata, 
21,421 under wheat ///< a n (M.) or yodl (K.) Triticum testivum, and 
1109 under rice IiIkH (M.) or hliatia (K.) Oryza sativa. Pulst's 
oeeu])ied 13,886 acres or 5*50 ])cr cent, 10,092 of them under gram 
Itarl/tara {^l.) or LudIt (K.) Cheer arietinnm, 1352 cajan pea tar 
(M.) or fo</rl (K.) (hijanus iiidiens, 138 under mag (M.) or ln‘,sara 
(K.) Phaseolus ladiatus, and 2004 under other pulsc's. Oilset'ds 
oeeii])ied 7001 acres or 2*77 per cent, 1471 of them under gingelly 
seed iti (^I.) or gttlhi (K ) Sesamiim indiciim, 850 under linseed 
jtinttt (M ) or (K.) Liiiinn usitatissimum, and 4(>80 under 

other odse(‘ds. Fibres occu]»ied 17.624 acres or (>*98 per cent, all of 
th(‘m under cotton An/o/.s* (M.) halii (K.) Gossvpium herbacemn. 
INI iscellaiK'ous crops occupied 879 acres or 0*31 per cent, 168 under 
sugarcaiK‘ /os* (M.) or hi him {1\.) Hnwhiiriim oftii inaruin, and the 
remaining 711 und<T \ariou.s \egetables and fruits. 

])0])ula1ion returns shoAV that of 7(),896 peojde 67,221 or 
87*11 ])<‘r cent »ere Ilmdus, 9646 or 12*51 jier cent !Musalmans, 21 
Farsis, and 8 (hiristians. The details of tln^ Hindu castes are : 2780 
P)i*alimans: 88i{8 Kurubars, she])]ierdH ,3964 ]\Iaralhas, husbandmen; 
2208 Kahligers, fishermen : 1429 lladdis, luisbaiidmen ; 1064Kajpuls, 
soldiers: 968 (bnandis, masons; 675 Lonaris, salt-makers; 637 
Jh‘dars,liusbandmen; 511 Shim])is, tailors ; 1()9 Kunbis, husbandirn'ii; 
416 Paiiclials, metal-workers; 257 llanbars, labourers; 235 
Kshatriviis or Ghliatris, hiisbandnu'ii ; 13>0 Suryavanshi-Lads, 

butchers; 98 Gols or Gollas, eoAvheids; 70 Gn jars, traders; 65 
llgers, ])alm-tai)]>('rs ; 61 Jlhois, pa Ian quin-bearers ; 59 llavals, 

Avi.ncj’s , 55^Iedars, bainboo-norkers; 31 IVlushtigers, husbandmen; 
31 Kalals, distilhu s : 26 Jingars, painU rs ; 20 A gai’Aals, husbandmen ; 
and 8 ()slitains, beggars ; 133)5 Yadars, diggc'rs ; 1255 Ivor\is, labour¬ 
ers ; 699 Lamiins, carriers ; 3)84 Gosavis, beggars ; 158l)asars, slaves ; 
68 Gondhlis, dancers ; 3)1 Advichinchers, robbers ; 21 Kilikets, 
and 20 lUidbudkers, beggars; 14 Ghisiidis, tinkers; 11 Dombaris, 
tumblers ; 6 lUiats, beggars ; 31>77 llolias, labourers; 1905 

!Madigs, village ser\ants, 17,982 True Lmgayats ; 4810 Ganigs, 
oilmen; 1971 I\udsakkalgers, husbandmen; 1305 Are-Banjigs, 
husbandnu'n : 865 Kurin'inshetljs, grocers; 768 N ha\ is, barbers; 
661 Kumblnirs, potters : 515 Koshtis, Aveavers ; 350 llande-navarus, 
husbandmen ; 246 Ivurs.ilis, bastards ; 224 Ilande-Yuzirs, 

shepherds; 176 Gavlis, milkmen; 23 KaMvaiits, dancing girls; 
665 Saingars, leatlier-Avorkers ; 351 Guravs, temple-serv^ants ; 348 
Purits, AA^ashermeii ; 268 Ilutkars, hand-loom weavers; 216 Dhors, 
tanners; 29 Salis, wcaA'crs ; 25 Helavs, beggars; and 368 Jains, 
husbandmen, coppersmiths, and bangle-sellers. 
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Hungund in tlio extreme soutli-oast is boundcjd on the north by 
tlie Krishna separating it. from Miiddebihal, on the east and sontli by 
the Ni/am’s territory, and on tho west by Ihidilmi and Bagalkot. 
It contains lt)‘2 Government and twenty-five alionaterl villages. Its 
area is 5IS sipiaro miles, its ISSI po])iilation <SU,();>7 or lolol to the 
S(|iiar(‘ mile, and its 1{S(S2 y(‘arly land revenue £12,1 (»5 (Us. 1,21,000). 

Of the 01(S square miles all of which have been snrve\ed in 
detail, seventy square miles arc oceujaed by tlu^ lands of alienated 
villages The r(‘st, according to the re cline survey ictiirns. con¬ 
tains 247.SO 1 acres or SG'2»t ])er cent of arable land. I l.OOG acres or 
i‘] J. per cent (duiiarable land, 14,S0() acres or 1 .S2 percent of forests, 
and i;i.444 a( res or d. ()S ])('r C(‘nt of \dlage silt^s. roads, rnc'rs, and 
streams. From the 247,1 acre's of arable land 77,0:>1 acres have 
to be taken oti account of alienated lands in Government villages, 
I'Xciqd some ])arts in the' wc'st bordering on tlie Mali)rabha. where 
th(‘ flat-lop]K‘d sandstone hills at some' points stndedi thii'e or four 
miles inlaml, the snbdh ision is an o]H*n A\ell tilled Idaek soil ]>lain with 
many rich village's. At the seaith-we'st ne'arGudnr is an e'xeve'elingly 
reuigli anel hdly sandstone* tract. AInmst all the* village's on the 
semtliern beirde-r are in the iieighbe>iirhe»oel of hills e'itlu'r in lines or 
eletaebeel blocks eif fe‘ls])ar. J»iish-co\ereel ]iate*hcs eif arable vasie 
are the only \NoeKllands in the'suh-eln ision. Kone' of the hdls yield 
use'ful timber anel many of tlu'ir sales are bare. Kxex'pt in the hilly 
seaith-west the soil is meistly black anel very rich. 

In the hot months the* heat is M*ry o])pressi\e. but diii'ing the* rest 
of the- ye’ar the* edimate of Ilungnnel is one* e)f the* best in tin* disti'ict. 
In the hilly seailli-vest the'rainfall is ])aitial. At Ilungnnel eluring 
the; te'ii years e'lieling ISSI the' rainfall \aricel frenn h‘7o inches in 187(5 
to 11 •22 in 187S anel a^eTaged 2'»’o7 ine*he*s. 

lliingund has a good wate'r-siqqdy Jle*siele‘S the Krishna which 
forms the neirtli beaindary and the' 3Ialprabha whie*h forms the we'st 
boundary, seve'ral streams e'eaitiniu' to run throughout the a ear. In 
enily a fewjdae-e'S is the water iinwholesoine'. 

Aeroreling te) the 1882-S4 re'turns tlu'farm stock include'd forty- 
eight rielmg and 1)1 1 leiael carts, oSoti two-biilhie-k anel t)o7 Ibur-bul- 
loc'k ploughs, 21,511 Imlloeks, J0,0()1 e*e»\\s, 'k»l)4 he-bullaloes and 
i)5()2 she-iniffaloes, ()45 horses, 2(i.25l sheep anel geiats, and 450 asses. 

In lS81-S2of 150,728 acres held for tillage', 81 17 acre's or 5*10 per 
cemt werej falleiw or iindeT grass. (_)f the 1 18,581 ae-res uneh'r tillage, 
grain e*rops oce*upied 01,577 acre's or 04*05 ])or e*e'Tit, 7 1,805 of them 
under Indian millet .//'dr/ (M.) eir jnia (K ) Seirghum vulgare, 8000 
unde;r wheat (fliau (^l.) or f/od/’ (K.) Triticum lestivum, 5427 under 
spikoel millet hnjri (M ) or saJi (K.) Penicillaria spie'ata, 4084 
under Italian milled mid (M.) I.'dinj (M.) or nacain (K.)Panicum 
italicum, 287 uneh'r rari (M.) eir sarr (K.) Panicum miliare, 217 
uixlcr rice hldt (M.) or hJifdln (K.) Oryza sativa, livo unelor maize 
maL’di (M.) or mcJdcr jola (K.) Ze'a mays, and 1222 under other 
greins of w'hich details are not given. Pulse's occupied 5401 acres 
or 3*03 per cent, 2028 of them under gram harhhara (M.) or Jiadli 
(K.) Ciccr arietiniim, 1170 under cajan pea fur (M.) ov togri (K.) 
iJ 877 -C8 
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(yujiinus iiidicus, 811 under/.vJ///./'(M.) or hm'H (K.) Dolielios biflorus, 
681 under vitifj (M.) or Itasaru (If.) IMiiiseolus mduitus; and 111 under 
other pulsew. Oilrteeds oecu])ied 1202 acres or 0 87 per cent, 417 of 
them under linseed jf*n'ru.s* (>l.) or wfasln (K.) Linum usitatissimum, 
thre<^ under j>i]igeliy seed iU (M.) or yallu (K.) SesaTniun indicuiu, 
and S72 undtu* other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 47,014 acres or 81*64 
per cent, 47,010 of 1 hem under cotton A:n'yn/.s (M.) liatti (K.) Gossypium 
herbaeeum, and four under llombay hemp lag (M.) sanaba (K.) 
Crolalai’ia junet'a. ]Miset'llaiU‘ouH crops occupied 297 acres or 0*19 
])er c(inl, So und(T tt»bacco UtmbdJai (INI.) or hugcsoppa (K.)Nieotiana 
labaeuni, IS under chillu'S mlrchi (M.) or 'invuasinakni (K.) Ca])sicum 
frutc'seeiis, and the rtunaining 109 under various vi'getables and 
fruits. 

The ISSl poj)iihition returns show lhat of SO,0.‘»7 people 7J),of>0 or 
91*01 ])ereenl we re' II nidus, (>00S or S SS X)er cent Miisalnnins, and 19 
(9iristians. Tin* d(‘tails *4'tlie Hindu cash's an* * 1910 Frahinans * 
I K urubars, slu'pherds ; 420o lladdis and 111 lledars, husband¬ 
men , P.inehals, metal-^\orkels ; lOJU) Kabligers, tishc'rmen ; 

lO^lo Kshalriy.is or ('hhatris. hn'-bandiiH'ii : 700 Shimpis, tailors: 
722 (iavnndi^, masons : (J19 Marathas, husbandmen: 2-70 Gols or 
Golla.*', cowl 1 <‘rds . 217 Pat\egjlrs, tasseJ-niakers : 188 Komtis. 

traders, 129 Siii’Aavanshi L.ids, but (‘hers: 10() Uhois, palanquin- 
l>e »‘ei.s : 79 Mush(ig<‘rs, husbandmen : 78 llapuits, soldiers; 01 
Jnigai’s. painlerv , bs llanbais, labourc'rs : 8J) (uijars. traders: 88 
iMaiwiins, ni(>ii('>lenders, 82 Ilgers, ])alni-ta])i)('rs: 28 Yaklars, 
teinple-niinistranls : 17 Oshtains. bt'ggars. 17 Havals, weavers: 
14 Med.ijs, bamboo-workers : 188b Abidars, diggc'rs ; 9b8 Lamdns. 
carriers , ^29 Koims, labour(‘rs : 2<S2 lliisars, slaves: 88 Kiliki'ts, 
beggars , 81 Honibaris, tumblers: 80 Ad\iehinchers, robbers; 18 
Ilinll)Uflk( rs and (> ]»hats, beggars ; .8770 TMadigs, village servants : 
2001 11 olias. laboureis ; 17>,00:i True Lingayats : lObB Giinigs, oilmen , 
2977 Are-l»anjigs, husbandmen: 1282 Tfoshtis, w'l'avers ; 827 

Tshavis. barlu'i’s , 089 N;igliks, dyers . (>77 Ilaiuh^-Vazirs, shep- 
lu'i’ds : 718 Kmnbhars. potters : ls9 Kuriivinshi'ttis, grocers ; 120 
Kursalis, bastards . 109 IVilgars, indigo-dyers : 78 Padsalis, weavers ; 
07 Kiid\ukkalgers. husbandmen :70Ga\lis, milkmen : 28 Cdialvadis, 
beggars; 47tK) Hatkiirs, hand-loom w^eavers ; 1170 Kabbers, hus¬ 
bandmen ; 1 19 Pants, washermen : 807 Salis, weavt'rs : 287 Chik- 
Kurin iiniNars, w eaM'rs : 171 Samgars, li‘atht‘r-w orkers ; 04 Helavs, 
beggars . 11 Gurams, tem])le-ser\ants : 4 i)hors, tanners; and 800 
Jains, hiisbandnu'n, eo]>])ersniilhK, and bangle-sellers. 

Indi, in the extreme noith, is boumh'd on the north and north¬ 
east by the llliima, sejiarating it from the Sholapur sub-division of 
Shohiimr on the n<»rth and the Akalkot state and the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tory on the north-easi, on the east by Smdgi, on the south by Sindgi 
ami llija^nir, and on tlie west by the Jatli and Sangli states. It 
contains i 18 Government and eighttK'U alienated villages. Its area 
is 871 square miles, its 1881 population 71,940 or 82*79 to the square 
mill', and its 1882 laud revenue £17,481 (Ks. 1,74,310). 

Of the 871 square miles 846 have been survej^ed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns 123 square miles arc 
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ocicupiod by llie lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 4*6 1,0 J 9 
acres or 94*96 percent of arable land, 81*74' acres or 1 70 per cent 
of unarablo lami, 28 4 acres or 0*05 per cent of forests, and 15.018 
acres or 0*26 2>cr i^ent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
From the 451,019 acres of arable land 04,752 acres have to be 
taken on acjcoimt of alienated lands in (Tovcimnent villages. 

Fxcci)t in and near villages Avliero art; occasional cliim])s of uiih/iul 
trees and a sj^rinkling of tamarind and jiini, Indi 1. an unbrt»ken 
and almost treeless ]jlain. Along the Jllr.nta liiciand i> !*ich ant] w'ell 
tilled and broken at. intervals by \ illagt's J’owardft ihe Nouth-vvest and 
west in the old rovenno divisions of Halsangi, Ihirilol.aiitl llt)i‘li the land 
is wiving and covered m ith stones, which, wlnm not loo thickly 
strew.), are no hindrance to eiillivalitm and 1)\ thccking twiporalion 
keej) the soil moist and eool. llaisangi has not a single lull, tliongh 
here and there are some rocky tnnineiices jun-ft'ctlv harren c\ct‘pt 
when the rainy sea.son chillies them with a scanty covering ol sjiear- 
grass and stunted brusliwood. A few such tnuiiieiiccs are found also 
in the north of ihe Bardol division : hut to the stiuth ol‘ it in the 
A illages t)f Lai at gaon, Jagjivni, lehgen, and Kannr, a hill'y range 
begins Avhieli jiasses through the north of Horti These bnisluvood- 
clad hilly tracts are now used t’or gi*azing Tow'ards tlie south and 
south-east near lluttiirki, Tainba, and Shirshad, and along the 
streams ninning by tliose villages, Ili(‘ country is more populous and 
bi'tter ciiltivalecl, and tlic villagi's arc coin 2 )aJ*at ivcl v ricJi. 

Tn the low lying plains and in the lllunia valley, the soil is eliiefly 
rvf/ar or black : in the uplands it is poor biMiig eom])osod almost 
wholly of crumbh'd ti'aj) and towards tlie (‘ast large tracts an' more 
or loss eov^ered with stones. On the whole ihe soil is ricli. Tliere is 
little gardening ; what there is is mostl\ of suganaiu' and jilantaiii. 

The climate of Tndi is dry. During lln; hoi season tin' heat is in* 
teiLso, unbearable durmg tin' day and in the t'arly Inmrs of night, 
and causing fever and otlu'r disease's In Ajnil and May the llier- 
rnoineli'T* soiinitinn's rises to IDS’ In the beginning of ihe rainy 
season the elimalo is unhealthy, JiUte'r on it improves and in the 
4 old sc'ason it i.s healthy. The I'.nnfalJ is eapri<*ious especially in tlie 
early 2 )art of tlie soiith-w'esi monsoon. Near Horti ami towards the 
hilly part of the sub-division rain is more ])lentifui than in the north. 
At Indi, during the ten years ending 1881, the rainfall varied from 
4T1 indies in 1870 to 45 oO indies in 1878 and averagi'd 27 30 
inches. 

Indi is well off for W'ator. The chief siqijdy is from the streams 
which flow into the lUiiina and which hold wat(;r throughout the 
year. The villages on the lihima draw their sujiply from that river. 
In a few villages which have no streams that hold Avatei* throughout 
the year, the sujqdy in the hot season is from wed Is dug in dry 
stream beds. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock iiidmled twenty-one 
riding and 1202 load carts, 1948 two-bullock and 2289 four-bullock 
ploughs, 25,878 bullocks, J 2,209 cows, 3340 lie-buffaloes and 0440 
shc-biiffalocs, 1230 horses, 56,350 sheep and goats, and 505 asses. 
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In 188J-82 of 295,7(>^i acres held for lillap^c, 27,942 acres or 9*44 
per ceTil were fallow or under p;rasH. Of the remaining 207,821 acres 
1S4 wore tAvice ci*()])])ed. Of the 208,005 acres under tillage', grain 
crops o(‘c.u|)ic(l 222.514 acres or 84-02 per cent, 105,440 of tln'in 
under Indian millet jniri (M.) or jolft(\\.) Sorghum vulgare, 40,298 
under s])ik(‘d millid hujri pi.) or snji (K.) IVnicillaria spi(!ata., 7254 
under wheal (j/kih (M.) or fjotli (K.) Triticum mstivum, 10()(S under 
riwhluil, (M.) or hhuffa (Iv.) Oryza saliva, 81 under Italian indict 
re7// (M.) I.nufj i^l.) or iifirniiI (K ) ranicum italicuni, 78 under maize 
tunlit'ii (M.) or vtvhkr join (K.j Zea mays, 42 under barley jar (M ) 
nr (fodhi (T\.) llordc'iim hexastyehon, and 1057 under other 
grains of Avhieb details are not giNen. Jhilses occupied 11,448 
acr(‘s or 1 ]M‘r c(‘nt, 5087 of them under gram liurh/uira 
(^I.) oi- Ltid}} (K.) Cie(‘r arieluium, 4244 umhu* eajan ])('a tnr 
(M.) ()v1(tfjri (K.) ('ajaniis indieus. 071 wudw'invy (^l.) ov JirNnni (K.) 
IMiaseolus radiatus. 7)1)(; under hiiUhi (M.) or hiLtii (Iv.) Dolichos 
billorus, and 1 151 under other piilsi's. Oilseeds oeeupu'd 20,017 
acre's or 7*0'5 ])er. cent. 1^1,177 oi‘ them under ImscH'd yon/s- (Al.) or 
ro/u.s7// ) liimmi usltatls.^ilnum, llOl under giugt'llv seed ill (]\I.) 

or (1\.) St's.imum iiidicuin, and 0040 uiuUt other oils('eds. 

I’jinvs neeujaed 1 1,7SS acres or 4 '>0 piT cent, 11,727 of them under 
eel ton /dyw/.s (M.) /tuft I ^Iv.) (lossypiiim herbaeeimi, and 01 uiidor 
1’ mibas lu-ri]) /</// (M ) .staKtlm (K.' (7'nlalaria juiieea !Miseellauc- 
ous erojis o(<‘U])ied 1749 a<*res ju- 0 05 ])er eeiil, 180 oi* them under 
tohneeo a (M.) or f^ofyni (K ) leol lana tal)a,eum, J44 UTid(;r 

chillies (^l.) ov t}iruasiiinf>al (1\ ) ('aj)sieum frutesci'iis, 440 

und('r sugareaiK' as (^I.) or (K.) Saeehariim otlicinarum, and 

the ri'inaiiiiiig 400 under \ai‘ioiis vegetable's and fruits. 

The 1881 jKjpulalioii ri4uriis sImov lliai of 71,940 jx'ople 04,4>S2 or 
8!> 19 [H'r cent w(*re lliiidus. 7549 or 10*47 ])er eeni Miisjdmaus, and 
19 (Miristiaiis. Tiie details of tlu' Hindu easU'S an'. 2982 liralimaus ; 
9070 Kuriiliars, slie]»lier<Is , 2!)59 Kabligc'is. iisheriiieii ; 2872 Mara- 
tluis, liusbaiidiiK'ii ; 2 114 (ia\aiidis, masons; (>82 Ibijpuls, soldiers; 
412 liedars. luisbandimai * 4^)9 Sliimpis, tailors, 9>05 l*aiielials, metal- 
AVorke'rs 191 Ksluitnyas, busbandnien , 190 IMiois, palan(|uiii-bt‘arers; 
170 liaddis. liusbaiidmeii . H)2 Sur\a\anslii L.ids, buleliers : 40 
C 11 jars ; 29 Komi is, trade'is; 21 ]\Iedars, bam boo-workers ; 19 llgers, 
palm-1ai)iH'rs , 10 Ka\als, weaNers: 1419 Vadars, diggers: 510 
Lanuiiis, carriers; 101 KorMs. labourers: 105 (iondhlis, dancers; 
81 Kilike'ts, beggars : 50 Dombaris, 1uinbl(*rs : 15 liiidbudkcrs, and 
5 llbats, beggars: 1051 Madigs, Milage servants: 18,704 True 
Lingayats: 4258 (lanigs, oilmen: 2491 Kiuh^akkalgers, husband- 
iiK'ii : 1002 Koslitis, w<'aA('rs: 1121 Ai('-lhinjigs, husbandinen; 
bOOXluiAis, barbe'i s: 044 Kinnbliars, ]otters: 540 Jlande-Vazirs, 
sbeplu'nls , 400 KursaJis, bastards , 410 TVagliks, dyers : 274 CJiatters, 
cloth-sellers : 212 A'llg.irs, iiidigo-dyers ; 144 Malgars,floAver-sellers; 
71 Gaslis, niilkinen : 52 KahiAaiits, dancing-girls; 1247 Samgars, 
leatbor-AVorkers : 1158 Ilalkars, liaiul-loom weavers; 094 Guravs, 
temple servants ; 4U5 Ihxrita, w'asbermen : 284 Dbors, tanners ; 85 
Hi'lavs, beggars . (‘>8 Sails, Aveavers; 24 Kabbers, husbandmen ; and 
801 Jains, husbandmen, coppersmiths, and bangle-sellers. 
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Muddebihal inthcsoulh-cast centre of the district is bounded on 
the north hy Sindgi, on the east by the Nizam’s territory, onthesoiiih 
by the Krishna rivtu* se])aratinj>; it. from Ilunfi^und and Bag*alkot, and 
on the west and north-west hy Baj^-evadi and Siiidj^i. It eonlaiiis 128 
0 overnmeut. and thirty-three al ienatod viilages. 1 l.s arc'a is 50*1 square 
miles, its 1881 population (>5,02 1 or 115'2i’ to tlie square mile, and 
its 1882 land revenue £11,018 (Bs. 1,40,480). 

Of the 504 square miles 5;i{> havi^ l een sin-A^'yed in detail. 
Aecordiiif^ to the revenue survey returns. 111 scjuanj miles are 
occu])i(?d by the lands of alienated n illao*es. Tliere.st < .ntains 272,128 
aer(‘S or 0 hOT ])(‘r cent of arable land, 12,142 a(‘i‘(‘s or 4 ‘52 ])'‘r cent 
of nnarahle land, and fort >-('i<»lit acres or 0*01 ]u‘r e(‘nl of forests, and 
2852 acres or 02)0per cent of village sites, roads, ri\ers, and strtmns. 
From tlie 272,428 acre's of arahh land 52 ,, 1(>0 aerc's lia\e to Ix', taken 
on account of alienated lands i]i UoveT-nment \dla^‘es. 

In the north of tlu' sub-dnision is the rail \all(‘\ of tlu' Don and 
the ct'iilral plateau of .saiidstoiu' and liiiu'stone is fairl\ fertile. But 
the south and south-easi is a barren tract of nietftniorpliie granite 
eovend with gre-at. boulders, and fairly fcrtdi* only dost* "to the 
K rishna. 

The soil varies greatly. In the south it is metanunphie granite, 
and, excej)! close to the Krishna, is v('rv sterjh'. 'riien fn/nu'S a 
sudden rise to a sandstone ])la1eaii, whii li. fiirtln'r norlh, jiasses into 
the famous Talikot Inneslone, and, on theliigher ridgiss, i,s (‘^qiped with 
the soutliniost flows of tin' Dc'cean Iraj). Tlu'soilon tlu'si'traj> eoAer- 
ings is always ver\ [loor but the sandsloiu'and binestomi vlu'nnot 
too near th(' surface, veld good eiops The sandstone uplands rise 
sharply from th('granite ])luin so that from one side tlie\ lo(»k like 
hills. Na.garln't1a about ten miles (aist of uddehihal is a remark¬ 
able thongli low hill, a trap oiilliir standing by itself in the middle 
of the granit(' plain. Otlu'r^^ise Miiddebibal is witiiout liilb. 

'Jdie climaii' of MuddebihaJ is reckiuied more b'NC'risli than that of 
either Bij.ijuir or BagcNadi, but the hoi winds ait' ])e]’haj)s not so 
fierce us those tliat blow oNt'i* the trap iqdands. At Muddehilial, 
during the ten yi'ars ending 1881 the ramfall \arit'd from O JO incJies 
ill 187(> to 12'11 inches in 1871 and averagt'd 24'2,0 inches. 

Tlu* Don forms Ww imrthern and the Kri.slma the soutliorn 
boundary of tlie siib-division and to join tliem a number of small 
streams flow ill tlie cold weather through tlu* suh-diNisioiis hut llicy 
are insignificant and disappear in the hot weather. I’onds are few, 
but every village has capital wi'lls. 

According to the 1882-84 returns the farm stock included fifty-six 
riding and 888 load carts, 4()5{) two-hullock and 4484 foiir-huilock 
ploughs, 21,227 bullocks, 10,804 cows, 2008 lie-bulfalocs and 7887 
slie-huflaloes, 1024 liorscs, 44,142 shoe 2 > and goats, and 541 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 185,018 acres h(*ld for tillage, 10,054 acres or 5'40 
j)er cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 175,804 acres under 
tillage, grair. crops occupied 118,454 acres or 67 44 per cent, 04,205 
of them under Indian millet.^rdr/ (M.) or joJa (K.) iSorghiiiu vulgare, 
11,480 under wheat ghau (M.) or godi (K.) Triticum uistivum, 10,247 
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under spiked millet hajri (M.) or snji (K.) Penicillaria spicuta, 94 
under rice hhdi or bhatta (K.) Oryza sativa, 10 under barley jav 
(M.) godiri (K.) TIordcum hexastyelion, and 2329 under other grains 
of A\hi(;li details are not given. Pulses occupied 6098 acres or 3*46 
per cent, 3589 of them under gram harhhara (M.) or kadli (K.) Cicer 
ari('tinuni, 1886 under cajaii pea iur (M.) or fogri (K.) Cajanus 
iiidiciis, and (>23 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 4179 acres 
or 2 3,7 percent, 1109 of them under gingelly seed lil (M.) or yallit 
(K.) Sesanimn indicum, 27() under linsticd (M.) or agatt/n (K.) 

Innnin usilnlissinium, and 2191 under other oilset'ds. Fibres occu- 
])ied 16.651 acres or 26*52 ])er c(‘n1, 16,507 of them under cotton 
( M.) ovlmtll (K.) Gossypium herbaceum.and 1 11 under Horn bay 
lieni]) h'nj (M.) or sanabn (K.) Crotalaria jniicea Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 512 acres or 0 29 piT cent. 213 of them under tobacco 
finnbnkif (M.) or/<ffr/c.sop/>a (K.) Nicotiana tabacum, 11 under sugar- 
can(^ ns (^I.) or lahbn (K ) Saccliarum olll(‘inaruni, and the remain¬ 
ing 255 under \arioiis \(‘g(‘ttddes and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 65,021 pco])le 57,813 or 
88 91 ])er C(‘ut ^^erl‘ Hindus and 721 1 or 11*08 pt r (;ent Musalmans. 
3’he details of tlu‘Hindu castes are • 1581 Tirahmans ; 11,218 Kiiru- 
bars. sla jdauds : 6212 Paddis and 2271 Iledars, husbandmen ; 1293 
Ivabbgers. iishernun : 1053, ^laralhas. busbandmen . 715 Gavandis, 
mesons; TOO Sbmi])is, tailors; 335 Ksliatriy;is, husbandmen ; 376 
Rajputs, soldiers: 3,41 15*lnelials, metal-v orkers: 259 Komtis, 
(ra(l(‘rs : 190 11 gers. palm-tap ]hus ; 16!) Gols or Gollas, cowlu'rds ; 
102 fl iiigars. painters : 83 Sur}a^anslii-Liids, buteluTs; 50 Gujars, 
traders ; 30 Mjirwiiris, moiu'Genders ; 27 Kunbis, liiisbaiidmen , 19 
llhois, lialaiKpiin-bearers: 17 ^It'diirs, bamboo-workers; and 8 

Loiuiris, salt-makers ; 13,3,3 Vadars, diggers; 3 Iti Lamans, carriers; 
389 Kaik.idis. basket-makers : 99 Hasars, slaves; 76 Korvis, 
laboun'is ; 50 Jogers, Ix ggars ; 3!) Gondhlis, daiieers ; 22 Hudbud- 
kers. lu'gu’ars; II <niis,i<lis, linkers; and 11 Kilikels, beggars; 
3,3‘23 ^liidigs, village serAants ; 2812 Holias, labourers; 12,410 
Trie* Liiiga>ats , 13,79 Kosbtis. weaNcsrs ; 1277 (ianigs, oilmen ; 689 
Kuinbhars, jioittrs, 671 NhaMs, barbers: 238 Kudvakkalg‘'rs, 
liusbainhiien : 181 Kursalis. bastards ; 118 Are-Hanjigs, busbandmen ; 
23 (bnlis, milkmen; 22 IS\-igliks, dyers; 3,73 Pants, washermen; 
33!) Hatkars, liand-loom weavers ; 3+0 (iuravs, temple-servants; 
212 Sanig.iis, leatlu'r-w orkers : 130 Kabbers, busbandmen; 63 

Dbors, tanners; 75 H ehn s, beggars ; 18 Sal is, W'cavers ; and 442 
Jains, husbandmen, eoppersniitlis, and bangle-sellers. 

Sindgi in the north-east, of the district is bounded on the north by 
the Phiiiia separating it fi-om the Afziilpiir state in the ^Nizam’s 
territory, on the east by Shorapiir in the Sizam’s territory, on the 
south by the Don se])arating it. from Hagevjwli and Muddebihal, and 
on the west by Indi and HijApur. It contains 136 Government and 
fourteen alienated villages. Its area is 812 scpiare miles, its 1881 
population 72,650 or 8t)*3(i to the square mile, and its 1882 land 
re\enue iil8,823 (Rs. 1.88,230). 

Of the 812 square miles all of which have been surveyed in detail, 
forty-eight square miles arc occupied by the lands of alienated 
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villages. The rest, according to the revenue survej’ returns, contains 
468,474 acres or 05-04 per cent of arable land, 16,415 acres or 3*36 
per cent of unarable land, forty-four acres of forests, and 3356 a(ir(‘s 
or 0*68 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From 
the 468,474 acres of arable land 78,787 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government vdl.iges. 

Except some villages on the Tlliima the east of Sindgi is o rough 
rocky plain with rapid and, in sonui cases, abia])t undulations. It is 
scantil}’^ cultivated, trcieless, and monotonous, with scii’-eely an object 
to relieve tlie eye. The portion of the subdivision on 5 lie banks of the 
Bhima to the north and east is a black soil ]>lain sc'parated by long, 
low flat step-like risings (»f trap. The soil is usual)\ ll!(i wearing of 
the trap and latente in belts and ])atehes of gray aiul dai'k red and 
sometimes sandy. Almost the only vegetation is from stunted InV'hal 
trees. The plain is well 1 dic'd, and, along llu' vivc'r banks, is dotted 
with rieli villages. In tlic' south the part watered by the Don is the 
best tilled portion of the sliIwIin isioii. The land ahnig tlu' hanks (»f 
the Don is extrenu'ly rich, full of gard(*ns of mango and other fruit, 
trees. The villages whose houses are cdiic'tly built cd (‘onipaet light 
coloured limestone' which breaks in largci slabs, have a neat and 
elc?an look wanting in other parts. In the sonth-wc'st the country 
included in the division of Ilippargi, c'xeejit in village sitcis and 
garden lands, is harci of trc'c^s. The plains become' tlatte'i* wider 
and more broken by streams, otheiu\ ise the country from Sindgi by 
Ilippargi to Ingleslivar diilers little from that be twee'ii the iihima 
and Sindgi. 

Along the banks of llie Bliiina and tbe Don tlie soil is dec'p ri(;li 
or black. The uplands are eovc'rod with a shallow loam, 
often sirewn with boulders, tillage' is nmstly eontiued to tlie Aalleys, 
which, enriched by the' eurlli washed from the slope s, yic'lel fair ero]is. 

In the hot weather the climate' of Sindgi is o])])ros8ive. In the 
south it is a little cooler than in the east and in the north. Therain- 
fall, except in \illages ne'ar A liiiel , u here it is more tiniedy than in 
the west, sc'cnis eepially distribute'd. At Sindgi during the lour years 
ending 1881 the rainfall varic'd from 16-86 inches in 1881 to 33*80 
inches in 1878 and averaged 26-6j| inekes. 

The supply of wal(;r is scanty. In the north and in some' villages 
in the east it is (diiefly from the Bhima. Villages on the Don get a 
plentiful supply of fresh drinking water during the rains. After 
November they always suffer from the want of good drinking water 
as the main stream and several of its foeeh'rs grow brackish shortly 
after the rains cease. Only one or two sti-eams hold water through¬ 
out the year, the rest dry before the^ close of the fair weather. The 
buUc of the people depend for watc'r on wells the supply in most of 
which is neither good nor siifhcioni. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included twenty- 
eight riding and 705 load carts, 2831 two-bullock and 2240 four- 
bullock ploughs, 26,819 bullocks, 12,826 cows, 3278 lie-buffaloes 
and 7373 shc-buffaloes, 1196 horses, 70,487 sheep and goats, and 
472 asses. 
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In 18S1-82 of 288,210 acres held for tillage, 12,585 acres or 4-36 
Iier cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 275,025 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 200,378 acres or 74-87 per cent, 170,719 
of th('iu under Indian inillet jnhi (M.) or joht (K.) Sorghum vulgare, 
14.079 under \Nheal tjluni (M.) or (unit (K.) Triticiim aislivum, 13,290 
under si>iked niillel hajri (M.) or saji, (K.) Pc'nicillaria spicata, M79 
under rwv hInU (M.) or hluillti (K.) Oryza sativa, 324 under barley 
•far (M.) (jotUii (K.) Ilordcunn hexastychon, 123 under maize yua/tv/i 
(^l.) or 'uukhc ‘/ola (1\.) /ea mays, and 3()4 under other grains of 
wliicli details ari' not given. Pulses ocdipied 8503 acres or 3't)8 per 
cent. 1SI)5 of tli(‘in under harhimra (M.) or kad/i (I\.) Cic('r ari(‘tinuni, 
2100 under cajail i)ea //o* (^f.) or fit(/rt (K.) (^ajaniis indiciis, 1211 
undei ‘untf/ (M.) nr hf'-tftnt (K.) Pliaseoliis radiatus, 223) under/>•/«//7a 
(^I.) oi- hnth (K.) Dolielios bitlorus, and lOl under other pulses. 
()ils(‘i‘<ls oeeu[)i(‘d 1S,779 acres or (>*81 ])er cent, 11.542 of them under, 
linsei'd /f//u.'. (M.) or tnjn.shi. (K.) Linuni iisitatissiinuin. 4389 under 
gingell\ st‘(‘d til (M ) or i/nlln (K.) Sesaniuiu indicum, and 2848 
nnd(‘i other oil-sei‘ds I'lhres oceupit‘d 10.208 aen's or 14-58 per 
c<‘nt. l0,0.‘»7 ol lliein uiuhn* cotton /eJpas (M ) or lifilti (K.) (tossypium 
herhaeouin, and 171 under lloinhay luan]) Ituj {^1.) or sfuidhu (K.) 
(h'o’alari.i juiieea. MiseidlantMUis crops oeeu])ied 1757 acres or 0'G3 
p(‘r <‘(‘n1. (> >'» ol iht'iij unde)- ehdlie.s mnuln (M.) or nn Ufifiiiiahii (K.) 
(/ansiMiin 1 rnO'set'ns. I^5 under tobacco/roa/'d/,(M ) or Ihuivaopiiii 
(K.) Nnoliana tahacuin. 250 uiaUu-sugai-eaiu' (M.) or htihbii (K.) 
Saeeliaruni (dileinaruui. an<l tlu* remaining 300 under various vege¬ 
tables and fruits. 

The l8(Sl po]ndation returns show that of 72,050 ])('oj)l(‘ 03,301 or 
87-21 ]M‘r cent Aseie Hindus and t)280 or 12 78 ])er cent Musalimlns. 
4die (U'tails of the Hindu castes are 2t)0() ])r{ihnians; 0080 
K nruhai's. sh( [ilieids 3,007 Kahhgers, tishm-men ; 2850 Itaddis and 
083 Maratlias. husbandmen; 70l (Javandis, masons; (>31 Bedars, 
linshandmen . P02 I»aj]>uts, sold ku's; 485 l^anelu'ds. metal-u orki't's ; 303 
Shimtailois , 208 Knnbis, liusbandiiK'H ; 100 Suryavanshi-Lads, 
buteiiers , 52 l\shalriyas or Chliat ns, husbanduK'n , 40 Ools or OolJas, 
eimlierds: 37 P»hois. palaiujuin-lM'arers; 3,0 (lujars, traders; 18 
Medars, bainboo-w oi-kers; 17 Kahils. distillers: II llgers, palrii- 
tai»pers : 11 Jingars. painters: 0 Koiutis. traders; 1350 Vadars, 
diggers : 4(i2 Lani.ins, cariiers : 3,7 1 Kor\js, lahouriTs ; 55 Gondhlis, 
dancers ; 17 Kilik<'ts and 20 Hudhiidkm-s, beggars; 0 I)ombaris, 
tumblers: 1103 Ibdias. labourers; 25!) 1 M;idigs, Aillage servants 
and laboiin'Ts , 20,57!) True Tnnga^ats. 0207 Gjinigs, oilmen ; 1834 
Kudvakkalgeis, husbandmen: 1 1!)0 Are-I>anjigs, husbandmen: 
8!)7 Nadigs or Xha\ is, barbers . 778lvumbhMrs. ])otters ; 003 Koshtis, 
uea\ers:57!) Haiide-Vazir.^, shepherds: 118 Ivursalis, bastards ; 77 
(Miatters, clolh-selh'is ; 53 Gavli.s, milkmen : 28 Xagliks, dyers ; 490 
llatkars, hand-loom uea\ers: 421 Parits, wasluTinen : 301 Samgars, 
leatluT-workers ; 113 Kabbers, liusbandinen ; 141 DJiors, tanners; 

112 Hela\s, beggars . 71 Siilis, weavers ; and 334 Jains, husbandmen, 
coppersmiths, and bangle-sellers. 
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AgarkllGd, vX'LiTn-klH'Liki, Avlili in IS^I n jv^pnlatinn f)F 

i. is ;i villa.u’i' nn tin* lilinnn nhnni klii'cu inili"! nnri 

of liuli. ^J’n tli(‘ sniitl) of (lie vihnirc* in :in (»1(1 tiMnplo (Jo'X 2o'x 2S') 
of Sli;iiik;irlini^*ilov f.M'iiii^ n;l^l, willi ji t:ijUM’iinj. spirn. 'I1ic rooT is 
Fn|)[)nrtLMj on lour (jM;i(IiMn^-uLir ])iiKii‘s ;nnl (‘I'jlitnon ])»l;isi(‘r^ ;ill 
but two of IIkmii 0\iM ( 111 * iiiiirU «»! (wo ol iIk‘ IriiijiK* dooi’s 

is ii liprnro of (il;in|iiLti, Slnuikanlov huij wliu-li is of \\liiti‘ ni;ii-l)li5 

was consocralod ;tl)out ISt)0 hy llic' ].io}»rK*lor of (Ik* \dl!K_^(‘ io 
ri‘])]jico tlu‘ oriiu^iual stono uliicli \sns !>-ioli‘n. Im'skIcs (Iji* hinj llir 
tcMuplo conluins two iilikijcs of Virhluidr.i uikI d.iLni. ()ii(Mdo :i.r(‘ 
(wo sundl sliriiK'S oiu* with Jiu inia;r<‘ of Hliiir Lnk.slinn and (Ik* olhor 
willi slono cmIUmI ll)i*od\ji 'I’Ik*!*!* ;ii*o .iIso ii^iii(*s of N;mdi 
and Nnii’iipj);!. TIk* vill;ii.ro Jims mI^o m. IloiuMdpjnUi- toiiiplo (‘.dic'd 
DliMirjipaiui (Unit wjI.1i an nisL'i’iln'd st«»iK‘ datc'il >s7o(/, 117*J (a.i), 
' 1250). 

Aivalli or AiholC, in a population of IJo I*, is an old 
vill‘i^(*, and ajilMcool urc'.it aicliilc'clur.d ritoinsf, (mtlu* Alalpralilia, 
iliirtccri miles soul 1 i-\m*sI ol’ lTun'j.iind .ind .s!\t(‘<*n miles (*.ist of 
Ik-idiiini. iiaiiK* A i\ alli, Vvliu li ap]».ii‘enlly is A \ \ a vole tin' piae^l.s' 

lioly villaii't', lias given ri..(‘(o tlie letrend tli.it I*ai‘.sliui.nn iIk* si\(Il 
iiiearna.tio’i of \'isliiin, al'lei* I’lilfilling Ins vou of iex eiigmg Ins l.d lier 
Jamadagnds murder, by lU'sIroynig* (Ikj wliole i;k(* ol Ksli.i.lriyas, 
(•ain(* to (li(‘ Malprabli.i, to wash Ins a\«*, ;nid, at Mglit of (Ik* river, 
cric'd Alai ' //<//// All (Ik* river ! I n jirool of ( lu* ( rut li nf ( Ins lem*iKl 
an a.\'e-slia.])ed I’ock is sliown on (lie riv(*i bank (o the nortli of 
tli(' village*, and, on a. i-oeK in (Ik* ii\(*i', are J*ai'slnir.!ni's loot-prinls. 
-Ni'ar J*ars!iui‘.Mnrs foot-punts is a fine old ti*nij)l(* of liamling wliieli 
is voiK*rated by (In* 1 lanmiii r.iy Kslialriy.i l.iimly wliose repn'Sf'idativo 
performs tin* car (‘ere*mfUiy every >e‘ar (»n (Ik* seveidli (d (Ik* bright 
lialf J*lull(jtin or l\*brnary- j\laj'eli. A grant'inseript ion isi*ar\ed 
on the j'oek on the river bank. J»etw(*eu (his reek and tlui vill.igc^ 


* FAfC])!, (lie ;u'ti<‘l«’ on l»ij.i])ur tins < li.ipti*i is roiitrilfiitod l>y Mr. M. II. Soott. C.S. 

~ 11cin,'i(I|i.iiii IS 1 k‘Iu‘\(*(] to iu on .1 Inatod pliy.su'i.ii) iii (In* I )\ Ap.ii \ iii; or 
'Jlnid Ago, lio c'urod \ ibliisliaii tlu* Inotlioi ol Itax.iii kiiit: «ii (V\loii Jii rotiirii 
1 b in.Kljiant boi^goil the seiMoos of somo gi.'ii't ;m chi toots amUi \\ hose In 1 j» ho limit 
iinnicrous toinplos .iinl st» ]• ^\olls iii (In* lKo».in A\lin.h jio iiio'.l o.iininonlv known aa 
lioiuinljKHili n in.iris. Tin* histoin* Hoini'nlp.'iiit, who w .is.i \vi itoi ;unl ti inplo Innldor, 
< aa a miniator ol tin* l>o’.gui \shl.iv King Kninoli.india (l’J71 - In Kh.iinlcsli .iml 

the North Deccan hisinimois now ap]diod to almost all e.nly Hiinlii Iniildings m.ide of 
out stone \\ithont mortar. In tin* Kan.-iieso «li.strii ts .lakli.in.ioh.iiya takes the place 
of IJem.'nh>.iiit ;is tlie traditional buddor of [U’o MiT*iaJiti:iii ti’nifiks and yells. 
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n,ro iho roinains of a pnvod sfroof, and on hotli sidos ai'e tlu' ruins 
ot inniiN t(Mii]»li‘s On n liill villii; 4 '(‘ is a ti'inpli' dodicnU'd 

to J\I(*oiif) lujilt; m tlio DravjJian (»i* soniLe'rn st>lc' oi arclnt(,‘cl 
Jt lull of J‘ul)lnsli and ilio roof lins l)C‘(‘ii covcTod witli ruM>lc' 
ni:i>-nni-y. 'Du* foiiqilo is nmdosfd ;i, stoiio \\al] jind lisis cvidcMitls 
l)i‘(‘n used MS a [‘nrt. On iIk' oiiisido of tin.' oast w;dl oJ tlio icanplo 
IS M slonc in-^ci-iption of'llu' Km, rly (dmlukva dynasty rc'cordiiiu;'tln» 
Imildini^ of ;j sloni' to'n]d(* of .linondra Ly one* Ravikirli in tin* r('l;::;n 
of l*nlik(‘slii II. oo(5 (\ n. Tlic jnscn-ijitioii mIiouikIs in 

InstoricMl Milnsi<»ns, ;nnl i-oniMins j)t*rlm])S (tin* of tii(‘ (‘;ii‘li(‘st inoiitKin 
ol tins ])Mrf of tin" ronnlry as J\l:ili;ir;islitr;i. In llii? court-yard 

of tli(‘ ti'inpic' M slon(‘ is insi'rilH'd in iiK'inory of a incrciianl. (4 
KrM,nil)Mr!^(‘or N’cllniri^M in llui Ni/Min’s tcirltori(‘s uliu*li is dcscrllxMl 
as ji cMjntMl ol SiikIm clinds. ddi(‘lull on ulmdi tins t(Miipl(‘ is built 
coniiimnds m p^ood view oi Aivalli whose most ])roinincnt Iniildiii” is 
a temple now km»wn ms tin' ])iir<;‘M lem])lt‘. 'Pins is tlii' only known 
1em|)le in India vvliieh ])reser\es m trace oi the clian^vs tln‘onL;'li 
which the Ihiddhist 1em]»h‘ c.iM' ])M'".e<I in bi'comine; m. flam M,iid 
Krahmainc '-triielural temph‘ The in.''' riptnm (.ni t hooiile,]* ^M,t(‘way 
contains (he name of \ ikrnmathtva Ohalnkya who reyem.d troiii 
ahoiit A. I', dhn to ihSO. d'his Is tlierc lore the 'ddest kliowm 
strm'fiiral temple in \V<".lern Jndia and is the only knowm teiiijile 
(•ertMinl\ luidl 1){ toi(‘ ih«‘ decay ol Kmldhism midi'i' 1 he inlliUMiCt* of 
SJiank.n.i(*har\a pj*()|>ably in the bei»'innini» ol the mi^htli ecmtniy, 
ddi(‘ nwtf lias b(‘eii loimed v\ijji rubble masonry into a rode watch 
tower, lint, exei'pt that the n»o| of tin* hall lias ialleii in, the walls 
and interior arrancemmils ari‘ piadeet. ddu' ])Iiin closely i*f‘semhies 
tiiat <i( till- rlmihfii or IJiiddlii.^t chapel at Sanehi in Malwa. Kik(‘ 
till- S.inehi chapel tlu- apsi- is solid Imt iinliki- the iSa,neIn chain-I 
the a])M' of ihi'. Ain.iIIi li-mple is snrrohnded b\ a vei’anda who.se 
windows liplit till' -'lii-mL-eneiii-lini;' or f)i iiia p-.uhw.av Jn 

the wall ol the temple an- inches with liciiri-s of the lue.irmitions 
ol' Vh'-lini) ; bt-tweeii tin- luelies ari' open si one-1at lice w'lndows, a.nd 
Ifclnw Is a hell ol dwaifs, my!holoele.d seeiu-s, a,nd ai-alx-sques. 
()l till' tw enl \-eiuht orii>m.d \i-randa cohmins twelve an-sculpt nri-d, 
ami tla le-l .iii* plain sijiia.re blotks. The lour ])ilhM-s of tin' iimei 
poieli ai'i' elabor.iii-1 V e.iived v\illi dwails or pn/un'', nn-dalbons^ 
and ai*alie''(|iie lesttioiu'd dra])i-ry, and hear lari^'i' JiL'iiri-s on tlu* 
oiili-r silica. ddie tin hall jullars are like those- in thi* ]»ort;h. 
d’lie r""l Is raisod abo\o (he biaekets hy a deep arehilrave and 
aL;ain by lln- i r"-". beams d’he shrine ha-^ a,n oneireliiii;’ j>:ithwa> 
or >him< ami seimeii enl.ir at the hack Tp to the root 

tlu* b-ni))Ie di'oi- IS ri'-hh eai‘\ed, and on tin* lintel (l.iriul, \ ishmi’s 
man-ea^le, prasps .1 hamllnl «»t snak''s. Jn Ironl of the ihmr the 
])oreh mol is eai\ed wntli the e;reat si-rjicnt Slu'sh, a eiri'le ol ti-he.s 
with their hea»ls towards the central knob, and othi-r licures. 
d’lu' bi*aekel - b-oni tin side columns of the ]iorcIi to tin' ci'iilral 
beam 1ia\e di'':ijipeari'd, and the root of the Jrent of the \(‘ramhi 
lias fa,11 ell. d\vo of Hio i-oof slabs are lymn* onlsiih' the t(-m])le 


• Tilt- I')!! IS ill 1,lii' \|)|u‘li)li\ 
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rn.rvo(l with voinnrknblo boldness jituI froodoin. On a stono nt. tlie 
bji'^c oi I ho tcMnplo in well presorvt'd S:nisknt eliarncters of nbont 
tlu‘iMid of the sovoutli century is cut: ^'I’ho lioly temple of Jmii." 

Aivjilli lias two cave teni])les oni' da,in llu' oilier Bralinianic. d’ho 
Jain ca\e T('ni})leis in 1 lu'face t)l a ro(;ky hill wost-soiit h-w(“ t of tin* 
vib‘»i;'c facmjTf soiit h-soul h-w(‘^t The wall :ii front <d‘ tlie viM’antla 
is foi iiie<l of larufo stones some of Ihein conla.nini<i^ as iniu n as 
twenry-fonr and twimt^-nine cubic feiu. Al one (mi I « ! the ^l!ra'lda 
is rarshvanalh the tw(Mity-t lord .bun ” rtliaiik-ir ' h a sia'pcnl, 
liood At the other end is a with twn l(MMal(‘ . ,)p«u-ier.s and 

Ixdiied hin a tnx* with two li,:j;-ures aiiioim-1 he biauclu's. 'flu'hall 
(lo > 17' ‘'"'xS') is enlerejl by a dnor divahal 1)\ two small pillars. 
Till' <»nf !^ eai’V(Hl wil,h llu* loins, allii^alors, amt <»tlier lio'ui-('s. At 
till' b ick an* door-k(‘(‘p(‘rs with attendaiiN. M’lie ^liriiie, v\ liieli lias 
.1 t rij'le doorway w iili a.n aM-ont, three slcji^, contains asMliiii^ 
Tirl l.aukai. 'To th(‘ rojhf and Iclt ot lli(‘ hall ar(‘ two ci-IN t‘nlcr‘’d 
{)V Irijih' doors. Tli(‘ laolit cell coiilaiiis an imliiii ^hcd fio-m-c of 
.Mali.iNir, the 1 wenty-loiirlli or bi'-t Tirtliaiik.ir •'calisl on a lion 
throne wuth aibuidaiits. Icfi cell pkiin. 

Abo\e this ca\e an) numerous ccll-tonibs or dtilnuMis, mostly 
imyxM-rect, and nea.r th(! foot ol tlu' hill are two old shrines one of 
which lias lAvo tSliaiv mcmoiial slabs. 

ddie Ib'ahmanical cave lies lo tlu' nortli-w<‘sl <»f Aivalli and faces 
south-west liy we.-^t. It is a. hall ( IS' h' v l:p o") with two sipiare 
pillars ill trout. On <'a,ch side of lh(‘ hall .i ( hapcl, and lichmd it 
IS a. ^i:i‘im\, each I'aiscd by live sK'ps above the* Icvt‘1 ol the Judl 
ilooi, and the front of each divuhsl by t \Vo pillais wilh srpuirc ])a,s('s 
and si\t(‘en-sid(‘d sliafts. ddic chapd on tin* Icit is appanmlly 
imhnihhed, tlnit on tin* rmhl' c<)ntaiiis a- smiljit iin* on t ht‘ ba(“k wall (»f a 
1cu-arm(‘(l Sliiv danmin’’ w'ltb l*:ir\atiaiid (Jam^^lial! with hii»’liluMd- 
dn ^s(‘s. In ihe eoriuM-s ol the hall are l.iri^cr liuinrcs ol Ardhamii’i, 
ami Shiv and Parvati wilh iSlii\’'\s ski‘h*ton atlend.Mif iJlirmuci. 
Shiv wears a hit^li lu*a.(i-dn‘ss out (»f which rise thr*ee fern.do 
liead.^, Shiv with a cobra, and Shiv and Vishnu staiidiiiLj* to^^cllicr. 
At th(' left end of the idiambcr is \’arah thi‘ hoar Vishnu ami at the 
rii*ht Mahishiisnr or th<‘ Ihillalo demon, 'riic roof is carM'd. 'The 
shrine coni aims only tlie base For an idol, ddie sculptun^s in Ibis 
I ave art* so simjilc and tlic ari'aiiLyimicnt so litllc developed, that the 
ca,Vf‘ must lx; old, perhaps about, tin* be£»iniiinef of tlu‘ si\lh eimtiiry. 
On each side of the c-ive is a small tiuiiple, tlie nxd’of thelelt temple 
Jiavini;'a figure of Vislinn with tin* overshadiiu^ snaki‘-lioo(l. Near 
till h'ft t(‘nij)lc is an old temple with an (‘ijeneliiiu^ path or 
pnifidlrshiiia^ a tiu^nre of Shiv’s son J\:irtik<*ya on Ins ]X‘a,e(xdv in 
the jioreli, and the maii-ea^le (larud over the d(x)r of the shriix*. lu 
the tem])le is a line inscribed stone. Olosi* by are two small shrinc's, 
and iu*ar tlnun five much-worn nieinorial slabs. Other tenijiles at 
Ai>\alli a,re the lfnchiinalli< 2 fiKli, with, on the outside wall to the 
TKx Lh of the door, an inseription of Vj jayaditya da,ted SlKtk bdO 
(a 708) The Ladkluiii temple, now used as a, Musalmaii rosideneo, 
has two inscriptions of the eighth or ninth century mentioning a 
guild called I’lio Five hundred of Ayyavolc Svamis, and apparently 
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Chapter XIV. Sluiivs. Another larj^e t(3Tiiplo has hu^c pillars with a finely 
Places. seul])tnro(l of Naray:i.n aiul nunuM-ous other fij^nros, and a 

sin.'iil t(‘]Mple (h'diealed to Kontdev eonlfiiuini]^ soverel inscriptions. 
Miiiiy liiiijs 511*0 sea{t.(‘r(‘d round the villa_i;*e one of which is nsnally 
5 i])projinale<l \vli(‘ii a new teni])le is hiult. Sculptures and pillars 
h:ive also Ix'di reniovcjd fioui Aivalli in hniUlini^ nei.o-hhourini^ 
[(‘Tuples. Tins ruin-rold)iii^‘ has l»e(Mi slopped, and measu]*os have 
l)(‘(‘n ta]:(‘n to jireMU'vo the J)iir<^ 5 i, temple and oilier inijiortant 
ri‘inains. 

Aimm. Almel, i^^el\e miles mndh of Sind*;*!, is an old vilhiCTO, the 

lif‘ad-(jn.*irt(‘i*s of ;in old r(‘\<‘nne div i^ion, with in I8S1 51 , jiopnlalion 
ol dl;]-). d’h(‘ \ ilhiL'c is S5nd to ha\i‘ Ikhmi foundi'd by the Kahu*hnri 

hiiiL^ Ilijjala f I Hi7). 'riie miine Almel, whi(*h ]>eT*lmps (3oTM(‘s 

I'reiii the K;iiiin*t‘st‘ i/(fit s«‘Ven and v/o7 irn'ctini;* tlnit is ilu' nii‘i‘tine* 
of sf‘\eii vd1a'j(“-, sec'iiis, from its lda‘iu‘ss to tlic; l\.*i.iian‘se //c/z ])nll 
and nil I ii]), to li.ivi* ri'^(‘ to I1 k‘ t.ilo of som(‘ one senteni*iHl to 

be tr.nnjiled to diMth b\ 5in (‘leph.int li;i\ mo; liy \ irtiie of his holiness 
(losilcd lo heaven di*'!.»o*nip ij]> the ('h'phant with him. Th(‘vilhi<;e 
has 51 tt‘riph‘ ol Icrninii; ni b:id l•ep*a^*, winch (‘onta.ins three llnijs 
(*n oji(‘.-f »vhi<*h aio !''nr fa( ('S. t)\er the •'hrim' is cut an (‘h'jilijmfc 
<*aM\ine ihrte 1 urn m its truiih. L'oin ol the ten ])illar-in t-ho 
hall oT* 'ikhihIiiii a>*e ^('idplnred andjiiiiK'd dooT*-k(*e])ers ;md fan- 
bi'arme' thjMr<‘s :n e < 11 idl t lu‘ n..!K with *1 eottd deal of tloral 

oriianient. Ah mt tin* t(*mj)l(‘ .ii*e nnmero.i btnk“n imnL»*(‘S and 

Ih’isvann.'i'- 01 * biilK and a. small .shrine of Laksfimi. Neai* the 
village school is a slab (-'x I'jwith a Ih vmioai'i in.scription on one 
face ,* 111(1 K5ina]*(*s(‘ nisei iplions on tin' oth(‘i'tlirei*, ;ill dal('d N/nz/; 
1(107 \ \ i>. lONd). A rmiK'd ((‘m]ile of Ilannman ontsi(l(‘ thii villa.t>‘0 
has 1 he liiinre of 51 man held np by two (‘h'jihant.s ov(‘T* the shi'ino. 
l>rok(Mi im5i<j(‘s abo lu* jiroimd. in the shrine ar(i llanunui-n, 
(lanpall, :md two Z/i/z/s, and door-keepei*s on the walls A modern 
lemph' of l.shv:ir :nid 5i. step-A\ell n(‘5ij* li. an' built ol black stoiun 
^riie temple has f.ao* pliiin s<pi:ne ])ilj 5 irs and a spire find f>n both 
sid(*s of the shi me, o\ el* wlm*h i '-51 lotus, is a, lini'lv carvi'd (‘lephanf. 
(hi the walls arc* IJh.nam, (hinjifili, snaki's, tnid (‘l(‘])hants. 'riie 
l('niple wfis bmlt find endowc'd by .-i Miiif'ithii oltie(‘r, Raniaji Is'arhnr 
Jlmi\:il(’ fiboiit 1780(1’"'*^' IIS4). Jibinuiji idso presented lands 
t«» t he t(‘m]il(* of (bmpat 1 , a phiin binldmo enclosin'^* an linage of 
(Janp:iti said to lunc* b(*en mir;M*nlou^lv" (l(‘\eloped Irom 5i sioiio 
which one S:Mn.*i|i wasdiieclcd 111:1 dream lo(lio*froma neii;hl)()urin<^ 
well. A similar stm y is t«'hl tin* tiiidmo* i f thi* stone f»f which tlio 
iniao*e r»f 1 Jhavjiiii was made* about 1 SfH) w lien M.*dojir;iv Chorpade W'as 
in ant horny imdi'i* Ihi piav I la* hist lh*shwa. d’he ti*in[)le of Hhavani 
is ]»lam. ()m* blu'shoirrav I)(*shp;inde of AbiK'l alioni 17S8 {Fasli. 
110*J),built the l(*nij>l(* of rifinuh'x whi(*h eont;ims w'hiiemarble?fii>*ures 
of liam, Sita, ami [.iakshman, and was em*ich(*(l wath 5 i t^rsiniof land 
by na]ii*av J’eshwfi. Kveiw year in (7zu///*n or iMareh-April fi fair i.s 
lield witlia i(*n d;i\s fe;ist. to nralinians. Ojipositc* the iemjih* is 5 i 
small sJiriiie of Maruti. Tlie lem]>le of IVivildi Jia.seshvar is solidly 
built, and has bi*en la.t(‘ly rt*paired. It hsis a hollow .s]> 11*0 and nine 
scul])tured pillars 5ind ne:ir it an inscribed stum*. In the bimkyard 
of one Govnulriiv ^latbvjUe’s lioussu in the village is the tnndj of a saint 
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nainod Dovappaya with a slirinn containing iiVniq, a'well, and a 
sacred tig tree, boneatli wliicli is a lignre of Mariiti. From one 
Cli:indras(‘nr/iv Jildliav the torn!) enjoys a yearly cash payniont of 
L:’, Ss'. (Us. ->1) a.n(l a. la.nd (Midowini'n*. valin*il at lU 2s. (Us. 1)1). 
I)eva|)]iaya, ^^ho died in 1771- heloiigc'd to the Alm(‘l l)csh])ando 
family and was Thadnis or r(‘eonl kec'pm’ ol th(‘ huh snh-division. 
Ill hecanie a saint and a di-.<*iple of Ma<lhavninni of Ain.ipnr in 
Athni. AVhen IMadhavninni dii'd T)eva])p.i\ . hii'li i, toniii in his 
honour and yearly oflered it ])ra\(‘rs. vear he '• 'ind himself, 

w itliin t wo days of the aniiiver^ayv, with no funds ) *• lIu' sm-vice 
when ilfly liors(Mn(‘n sinldi'idy ap])(‘an‘d, and '‘ach disinnimting at 
till' temple of Uaniling made an oheisanee, i*-av« the saa’nt l.s*. 
(IN’ ‘i) and roil(‘ aAvay. About 2 ()n enbils fioni the vilhuv is the 
tom her .slinmji of onedh.ilih S.-ilieb \\ ho is said to ha-vc'disM,j)|)e;M ed 
al, tlie s])ot after a, \isit to hm ti'acher All \’ast;id A\In»s(‘ tomh is 
111 llie lioiiMJ ol ommMeli Uiidra}>]>a. in The\itlaee. (1 lirdib Silheb’s 
tom!) has an endowment m land ir«»m oiU‘ L.i-dlia dliamh'vab' and 
is liononr(‘d by a, yeaa’ly fan*.’ \i‘ai lhe shroK* are an old niov.(|ii(> 
and s(V('ral tombs. Sonn' old .lain innm'es au* said to he. bniied 
to tli(‘ north of tin* slirim*. A laigi* pond to tin* wc‘st of llio 
Aill.ige wa,s repaired hy (io\eminent <liiring tin* lS7d famim* at a 
co'^t of tIOOO (Us. to, ()(.)()). During the r'’|)iirs the remains of a 
tenijih* and some images were loiind A\hich apfXMr to Inive b(‘('n 
iiM'd i’l making tin* masonry eniha.nkm('nt. To tin* t'ast of tho 
pond IS a. small shrim* <•! LalN'^hmi witli Lour round ston(‘s in which 
1i\(‘s lhe goddess.- 'Idle (fovernnn'iit mansion oridda which was 
built during tin* IVshwas’ rnh* was void sona* \(*ai’s ago when 
A!m(‘](‘ ceasi'd to he tin* lu‘ad-(|uart(‘rs ofa, ]H‘ttv division and is 
now 111 ruins. Kear tli** jiolice vtation i-* a ruined tort, oma* held hy 
a. fa,Hilly ot Nadga,nN d/is or divtim < headmen wdio are now" extinct,. A 
WM'11 in tin* village iiM'd to he called Uamtirth, hut since*, ahoiit tho 
imddh* of tlie sixleenth eeiiliirv, the lem[ile ol U.'inihng wa,s tiiriu'd 
mto a nios(]ii(* hv Sanpt iJhai, a Snhhediirof the tifth Ihjajiur king 
All Adil iShah f, (I d.‘)7-I dSO) , the w'l'll is known as the mosrpie well. 
Tin* I'UH/s wliiedi a, re of liiiel\ poli'-lu’d hl.iek stone wa're' r(‘mov(‘d 
le a Sliaivile monastery of tin* Favhupat veet. In tin* hiileli(*7‘s and 
t,a,nn(’rv’<|uai't(*rs of 1 hi* village* is a hlae-kstoiie Ave-II called tlie Siste‘rs' 
Well wdtli ste'ps on thri’e siele-sanel t weJv(*arche*s on the* foiii't h. 'I’ho 
w’e'll IS said to t,ake* its name* from two coiiite’Zan sivt,ers wlio built it. 
After it was hiiilt the.* AVell I’emameel elry nntd a sand tolel the* sist(‘rs 
that, iinh'S'S they ollere’el Ihe’ir live*s, tho A\"ell would in*\er]K)]d W’afi‘r. 
dd'o .sisteu’S wor.vIiipiKMl the* godv, sle*pt in tin) av<* 1], anel in the night 
theAvater sndde‘nly rose ami drowneel the*ni. In a, re‘\"e'mn* sta,teniemt 
of about 17h() Abiie‘1 a])pe*ars as tho h('a.d of a sub-divisioii in tho 
Ihj.ipur .sur/iU.r AVith a, rev on no of 110,708 (Us. 1,.‘)7,U80).‘ 
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Anval, Jippnronfly Anaiil liani or Vislmu’s'Snako villn^o, fivoTniJo.s 
soulli-onst of ICal/iduri IS a siiiall Tilla.,£»v, with iii ISSI a ])oj)iihifcion 
of sol. 'riu' \ilhi,uv has Uirco t(Mn]»los of Anaiit j\larnti Jiiid l?a.ni- 
liiHj-. Tli(‘ toii)])li‘ ot Aiimit is i\ small square sliriiio wiihonf any 
hall nr and Wit hunt. ]>illai*s. It contains a lino carvintr in 

lilack stone of Vi‘<hmi lym^; sliailc'tl hy tlie hood of the S(‘rpc‘nt 
Shc-li, Pnihivi (»r Braliina on a loins issiiino' iVoin \^islimi’s navcd, 
and Lakshnii at Ins li'et. Ilfininl the iij)p(‘r horiler of lh(‘ stom^ are 
cai’ved lhc‘ t(‘n incai-nations of A i^hnn. ('lose* hy is a small siqiara-to 
sl.ih carved willi a iionro whidi t'annot Ik* mfiih* (Uit. 'Tlu* (-('dinj^ 
IS '-qnare. 'riie temph* has an upper .storey Asilh no m(*ans of acc(‘ss, 
and is opi'ii to tin* road. It. is said to ha\e fornu'Hy (‘ontained a. limj 
laii IS now ('iiqiry. Tlie door ol tin* lowei* .''lij'iiu* is likt* the*- door i»f 
t Ik; chiel J.iin l(‘in}»l(‘in licloaiim lorld 'riie dour has no cai'\ ino* on 
t he lintel ami the Indi* strm tnre IS sinonlarly ban*. 'The temple 
of Mariili js mod(*rn and oi im architei tni*al interi'st. 'riie liandini^ 
tonijile is a iii'S'c* roinn hut cmitams an nnnsiudly^ liiu* linfj with a 
reclaiio'ukii* cast (m* h iilJta .-qiparcntly lM*on^hl Imm a lar^’i'r and 
older temph* Aiual l.ipsi'd <o th,\• rnnii'iit in iS-hi on tin; death 
■\\ ithniil heirs of ( civ India v' of ( Miiiiehiii. 

AlMSibidi, oi the t^hn'en’s Ihaili*, a mined and almost d('S(*rU‘d 
vdlao’i* ;d»"iii sixiceii inih"** south oi Ilnnoiind, was an old Ohalnkya 
i"ij)it.d eaUed \ iki.inipur hninded by tin* jjreat \ ikraniadil\a, VJ 
(I ord-1 l«<I; nndi 1* horn the po\\er of the \\ esi I'rn (IndidcN as (1)7.*!- 
ni)(i) was at it^ hiirhesl. A’lkraniadil^a held (joa., a,nd ea,rru‘tl his 
arms nort hwants be\ondlhe Narba.<laand tin* Konkan. Ills kini^oloin 
wai- iKtl li’ss than the Mnhanimailan l.ino’doin (d‘ r>i)apiir m its most 
prospi'rons limes, (low loni^ A'lkrampnr lemaliu'd a eapital is 
nnecriain, but nntil tin* l\alae]iiiii iisnrjialion (IldO) it probably 
CK'iitinned a jil.iei* <>1 inijioi t.iiiei* Arasibidi has two mined Jain 
tonijiles, two l.iioe (Jiabikxa and l\alaLlinn msenjitions in Old 
Kanare.se on stom* t.iblets, and tin* !iiiiu‘d embankment of a laki*. 

Ccl dclllli, I d do'nortli lalitinle and To" to'east lono-iindi*, si\ty- 
fi\(* miles south of Jhjaj.nr, is an old town tin* hca«l-(jnart.(a s of tin; 

Ihnlaini snb-dn ision, w’llh in l-SSl a- population of oObO. L>esid(*s 
tin* sub-di\isional la-vcnne and pohee olliecs U.ohinii has a third 
class station on the JIofoi-OadaL’* or I’last-Deeean Railway iV/i mihs 
sonih<»t Hotel, i,)Ui jk hly ornanieiitcd and W(‘ll ]»r(‘ser\ed J5rah> 
manic al and Jam ea\es (dOO-tidO), mim*d tenqiles and inseriptiou.s, 
and two dismantled forts. 

'rin* (own lie's pic'<nr('S(ji:c]\ at the month of a. ra\ine hetw'i'eu 
two rocky hills on its noiih and south, ami a. dam to tin; ('a-'l- 
lii'twei'ii tin* loot oi ilu* hills Inriimif^a. laro‘e j*<*.servoir for the waiter- 
siqijilv of the town. All alone’ the* north of the* reservoir* arc* old 
t<*in]»le*s most, ej them hinlt (»i lar^o blocks ol sa,nd stone, a-nd on the; 
hill be'hmd are* the two forts. 

d’he eavt's are* ah in the* west face of lire south fort. Idn; low'O.st 
on the; wt*st (*nd of the lull is a Slmiv ea\ e; the iic'xt eonsider*iibly 


^ Dctailsj me givtii lu tlic Bclgauin Statisitical Account, 531) - 541. 
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]iii»’lior np to the iiorth-ofist of the Shaiv envo is a Yaislniav c*;tv(‘; 
the 1 lin’d still further to thi* ca^t <»n tlio north fae(‘ of the hill ib also 
•I \’ai''hiiav f-ave by Jar tlui fmest of tlu' ^’rou]), and tli-, fourth, a lit lie 
lM‘^oud il, Is a small Jam cave All four are \cry rich in mytho- 
h)i;i<al scul])turc and imuMially 'M ‘11 j>resir\cd. 

I. is oil tlu‘ noi-rh-wcst of l.lu' hill a.l) -ut lifty fees, above the 
town It IS entcriMl by a few ^icps nsmi;’ liom what in. 13 ’ ha\. be(‘U 
a sni.ill court, now brokiai aw'a\. Aloni; tin* front on c. -h '^id** of tlu' 
sl('])s an" Shiv’s dwarfs oi- j/uz/u-s woth me cowv’ and '• ):'^eK’ ]i '.ids, 
caperinj^ ami ]iosin.o* m varioim at 1 1 < ud<“^. On tho lairh, 01 \\'osi Mile, 
a.bo\e ihc' ri’iiirn ot this ba'^e, is :i, fiLi'uri' of Shiv li\e leet I)il;'Ii, w it h 
eijrh' “''n arms d.aiieine^ th(> w'lhl l/nnhtr'^ d.anee whu h lie is sa,id lo 
])(*rl‘' .'lii will'll he destroNs the world. dMie only on loolvcr.^ are 
A'amb (lanpali and tlie dj*ummor Wirad lielwien Shiv" and Mie 
cav(‘ i-» a MiialJ chajiel wafh two trout jullai*> 011 a b.ise cu-laiM-ii 
.sle]i, the laee of which is also f-euljil ured W'lth thi' i-olbi kino* dwarls. 
OIK* of them W’lth a lortoise h.ini*iiiL,‘ li’oni his ne»*kla<‘e Inside the 
'•liapi 1, I’ouiid the ends and back, are several i (her dw.irls. Above 
till'dwarls oil till'liack w.ill, i.s .1 lairl\ perlect lieure ol Mahishiisiii 1 
or l’ai\;iti as the (Iesh*o\er o( llie Ihinalo-ihiiioii. On the -f'lolit 
■wall isChmpali, and on the Jelt his brother Skanda or .Malaiseiia the 
nod oi war. At the othei’ end ol the Jiont ol the i,i\e i.s a. dooi*- 
kcejier, (i 2" hii^h, holdmn Shi\\ trident ; and below' i^ a. bull a,ml 
(li'phaMt tio'ure so made that when the bod\ ol the bull is liid the 
elejihaiit is seen, and wlieu the body ol the eleplumt i.s eoNeri'd the 
rest IS ahall. d'lie M'ra.uihL trout iias lour sijuare pillars and two 
pila.stiTs, 1 hi'ir upper liaKes and brai kels < .irved wnt h beaded lestooiis 
On(' 1 * the lu'aekels, a^’aiiist the arehilrave a,ud iiiddeii Irom oul.Milo 
liytiie iliip III Iroiit, are a sones ol sijuat imih* liofures, eachdineiv'Jit, 
and art mo a.s bracket.s tolln'ronl abo\e. Iii-ide the veranda, at. 
the Irii, end, is :i, lio'ui’c of Il.ii’ihar, 7 b' Jiio*h altemk'il Iin two 
lem-dcs, perhaps Sati and I’liia, with well wi’ouo||t, oirdles lie.id- 
di e-'ses and bivnelels. .\ 1 the viehl end i.s a laroe seni[)ture ot 
A r(llian;ii‘i.>,li\'ar <ir Shiv ami I’aiwafi, h.ill mail* and Ji.ill lemah*. 
Ne,i,r ShiN Is Ills lavoiirile w lute bull 01 Xaiidi, a foi m ol I )ha.Miiadi‘N 
' ae o'nd of justiee, nn ho oll(*ri*il Jimisi-Il to Shiv as a earner. IJehinil 
Xainii, \N ith i laspeil hands, -lauds the e;aunl. :md hideous .skeleton 
l*hrmi»i a l.iN ourile devotee or perhaps Shi\ limiself as K;il or tin 
des(i-,)\or. Al (he lell or lem.ile snh* stiiuds .1 riehly d“eked iem.i.h* 
tioiirew'ilh some Hat objeci m lier lell hand, d’he riolil or mail* 
Indt IS Sliiv NMth the ereseeiil moon and skull on his head-dress, a. 
snake 111 his (*ar, anolher coiled round ills arm, a third ha. 111 ;iul;’ 11 oin 
his belt (ihe li(*ads of them broken off), and a. lonrth 1 w isi mu;-round 
the b ill.li *-.‘i\e 111 Ins uplilted h:i.nil. A portion of the lioor-skm 
shouldei’eloth haiio's iIonn u 011 his thigh. Shi\ weai’S riclilv jewi'lled 
nccklaivs and bracelets. The left or lVir\aii hall weais a lai’g’i* Hat 
I'aniiig, neekhiees, belt, armlets, and biaeelets dilTerenI fi’om iIiom* 
on I hi* nude ha.lf. Over the shoulder is a. luiir-kuot. miieli a,s it is 
stall worn by the lower cla.s.ses m t he Madras I Vesideiicy, and covered 
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witli a network of pearls or tifeiiis. A eord hangs down in front of 
(litnliigli, eiidiii^ in a small Hat licari-sliaped tiiiial au ornament 
sp('eially nolahlo on many of tlie (igures in the Kailas roek-temple 
at Ijliira. 'J’lie f‘‘(‘t lia\(‘. two heavy anklets a,mJ tlm wrists long 
hi-ai'elets nnieh lik(j tin* hone and hniss rings worn hy Ahinjilris and 
soMM‘ eai’ly trilxis. lVir\atj holds a tlowc'r, and with the o(ii(;r liand 
gri^ps a shek or Inte^ 1h(i other end of which is held hy tin* front 
liaml of the mali‘ half. Tin* attendant fenuale wears a. loose kirtle 
h(‘ld 11 ]) by a, richly je\\t‘lled l)(‘lt and ciiriuns earrings. Floating 
overlu'ad on each sidt* are two llgiiri‘S, male and fcMiiah*, 'with 
elaborate Ja'inl-drc'-ses, bringingoflerings. The hair isdomMii a very 
elaJiorate st\ l(‘, with a ])roln.sio]i (d ])eails over the f(»rehea,d. This 
niiit)!! of Shiv and F/irxali in a, singh‘ body ])ei*s(niifi('s the ])rineiplo 
of lih' and ])rt)du(tion in its doubli* aspect, the active or male 
])rinci])le under liu‘ naim' ol IhiniNli, and tli(‘ lcm;d(‘ or pas^lve 
jirincijih' under tin* nanit' of Frakriti. On the rielil. or maii‘ side the* 
iiguri' of Ardlianarisiuar is nsii.dly jiaiiited dark-blue or black, a,ml 
vermilion or oraiiee on the hdl or fi'inah' swh*. Sometimes the 
colours ar(‘ \\hiU‘ lor the mah‘ and udlow for the feiiialc. 

'riic* roof i'^’di\ided by imitation Ix'ams into tisi* coin])artu)ejjts, 
1 11 the ciMilral i». md is a. tienri^ (»f tlu' si'ipisit Sliesli. ^riio hea,d 
and laist stand out boldl\ trom lliectaitie (»l the coil. Jn a, coiiifiart- 
nieiiti to thi' rigid, oil a cloud or bo^■* 2 (/ in iliauu'tm', are two 
W(‘ll cut deuiigod.s,a m.d(‘and f(‘m;d(‘, t lie inah* w it h a sword, and t he 
female draviiig iorvaid a Aeil tliat lloals Ixdiiml Jim- Jiea.d. In tiit 
C()rr('S])omliug couipai 1 lueiit. on the oIIkm- side are two rather siiiallei 
iiguiH'S, and in tlu* end panels ar<‘ loiuses. 

Tin* ('iitiMiice to tlu' hall is widm* than in the Ihiddhist cavei* 
winch allowi'd little light, d’lu* ciitram't* is 2d feet witle a.ml n 
divided into tliree ]»y two pillars. 'The pillais have simple basc'S ami 
sfjiian'shalts, the upper ])art of each shall liciiig oj-iMinenled witli 
arnbesfjues and lords, hdie capitals a.rc‘ roiiiub much ill the Eleplianta 
st\le and ol about tin' eighth (n ninth ct'ntin‘\.' 

ddi(‘ hall nica'..uies 12' 1" wule bv about 2 \ ' (>' de(']», the roof I’estiiiL 
<m two I’iiws ot bmr ])illars t‘aeli ])ar.illel to the trout and siiiiilai 
to till' vt'rauda pdl.irs 'Tlu* root i< div idetl into compartni('ut‘ 
by iiintat uni joists ami rafters. 'J’lu* fiist coinjiartiucut iiiiuu'di.iteb 
within tlie middle entrance has a ])air ol demigods, iiiali* ami fcinah’ 
tin* male with a sword and shield. 'I’lie next or central coni])art 
iiient has a lotus, h'he rest are plain. 

dhie shrine is irn'gular varv ing from (»' 11" to S' d" deep by D' (V 
widt', a,ml eoiitains an altar alunit I'd" sqii.u’e with a small IIu(/. 

Cave 11. lies a. good deal to tlu* west of Cave Ilf. ami fac(‘i 
north. Its Iront is a little raised above the level of the area Ix'fun 
it, and the face ol t he l)asenH*nt is sciil])liir(‘d with dwarfs, d'hrei 
steps, built against, the middle of the front, lea.d to the mirrow ])lat 
joj’in outside of the veranda. At t'a-ch end ot the phitlbrm is a door 
kee])er 5 feet 10 inches higli. dhie v(*ra,nda has four sqiian* pillari 
in front niinntidy carved from the middle njiwards. Above then 
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tin'll iillipfator brackotp projoci. to siippori tlio drip or (vivo winch is 
rihlu d oil Iho under side. Plu' cent i‘;d fireiis ol t.lie hniekot (;upil;iis 
of tli(‘ ])ilhirs .'ire tilled with sculptiirr*. At. the ii'lfc end of the 
venindu Vishnu ;is ;i hu.'ir, und at tin* riirlit oi west end isA'ishiiu 
a,s tlu' dwaif, neiflu'r of them so lar*;!* as in Cave Til. 'Flio 
ronf divideil into eom])!irtmeuts and ^cidpturi'd, and tlu* fi'iezt* 
iJial runs all round tlie wall liead is sciiljitiired with in.nierous 
sceius from \ lslllnl^s ld(‘. 'riie caM‘ is (‘ii..‘n-(l tlie vcr.'inda 

by thre(‘ op(‘iini_i»s di\idcd tiy tw’o pdlars, eai h > ‘ ‘t'l (C. niclu'.s 
liiL^li, iie:itl\ carved witli arahe ({n(‘s or fe^tooiuil ti iirc'', *>tandni^ 
on a stei) se\(‘ii inches al)o\(‘ llu* (Khu li'vc 1 hif-uh* tlie rool* I'Csts 
on ei'jlit S(|iiare jjillars, arran‘4*(‘d in tw(. r(»w's acr.-ss 1 lu‘ hall, 
win li i> o*> -1<" w ide I)v ‘i-V 7" <i< ep a nd IT \" hiLdi. 'I’ln l)iack(‘is 
to tin* ridiers an* lioii'-, hiiinan figures, v.jinjme'', and e!n|)lja,iits. 
]'’iv' ‘tej)s h'ad tlirti" (e('l up (o tlui shrine (S'X 7* oC ) with a 
Mjii.ire :dlar whose linage* is ;;nnt‘ 

Cave 111. IS liy far the liiot of tlu* sei ii*'', a.nd oiu* of tlu; most 
intere'iiiii* l>r/dinianu al ti'inples in India.. Jt is als<» 1 hi* only ca\(*- 
t( mph* ol which tlu*a:j;i* is eertaiiily known. 'Tlu* iiiNcripImn on its 
])ila-^t(*r saN s 1 hat tlu'caAcvvas made l»\ Al animal 1*^11 (o<)7-<>]0) t.he 
second son of t he W’esti'i n (d..duk\a Pnlikevhi I. who in.idi* IJadiimi 
hi-'. ajnl.il. ddioiii^h il cannot <*<»mpart‘w ilh Tdepli.inia, or w ilh some; 
oi tlu* iar_n('r T]lnra eaves, this is a kircn* tcinjile, (lu* \('ra,nda 
im*a‘'* riiiij’ n(*arly S(*V(*nly l(‘ct m h*nn*tli and llu' cavi* in.'>id(* sixty- 
Ji\a li cl, wilh a, total depth, (‘\( lnsi\(» ol a twelve feel (h*(*j) shritu*, 
fioin tlu* ti’oiit ol t he vera,ndai ]nllars to the hack wall, of lort \-eii»]it 
fei*l. 'Tlu* ^‘(‘neral lu'iL^Tit t liroiic;hoiit the vt*! ami.i and hall is tifle(*n 
fell It IS eonsiderahly lii^^her in tlu* roek than tlu*otlu*r \'aislma\r 
(^ivc* JI. .and is (.*nt(*r('d by a air Ihroiu’li a, door in lliewi'si (*nd of a, 
S(jiia'*<* front court, ddu* north side of tlu* eoii'l informed by a lari^c; 
nia'^s ol lock, and iMi(*.\eavaled llu*rv*;tlu* (*ast a.ml wi'.^t ends by 
old ma.sonry Avails, the; i*as| wall ban mu’a.i*ee.''S t(» tlu* dam c avi* jiist^ 
be\oiid il,. d’lu* cave laees north, and the h'vel ol its Jhtor is about, 
nine fe<‘l above t he outside eoiirt. A nariow pl.it form i'^lmilt aloii”’ 
thi* \\hoh; h*ni^’th (d* the front and the cave is miteri'd by a llii^ht of 
Ol ikeii st(*])s m tlu* midilh* which have* bci*n torn away. Plic Iront 
ol tlu* ])lat Corin ha,s a inonhh-d cornice, and nnd(*r it a spnare* or fho/f> 
ol blocks, man> ol 1h(*ni r'Cven l(‘ct loim*, div ided into nuna* than 
thirty j)ani*ls thronehont. thi* l(*ni;th of it, with in each panel two 
Ill lie fa,t dwarfs or fjnnus'. 

Jii Ij’ont- ol* tlu* Aer.inda. .nre six pillars, each two .and a lialf f(*et 
.^pna,re, a,nd tvAa) ])ila,st(*i s, Av il h |)ia*tly ih (*]» bas«*s and (*a])itals, tlu* 
capitals almost hid by I hri*i; braek<*t.s attached to tlu* hivver ]):irl. of 
tlu* nijiitals on tlu* backs and snles of i*ach, and by tlu* o\ (*1 ha,ni^in_i> 
f*a,ve or drip. AVith om* (‘xe(*plion tlu* brackets on (‘acli suh* ol tluj 
pillai’.s repri'sc'iit a j»air of human or mytholo!L»‘ieal liii;*nres, a, mail*and 
Jomali*, standini»' in various attitnd(*s under joh.ii;’i‘, in most, eases 
fit.tended by a snudl dwarf tii’airi*. 'rh('(*\'ee]>l ion to tlu* jiaii* of fipiir(‘s 
I''oiu* in Avliieh Ardhamiri is shoAvn bmr-arnu'd and Avitli two dwarf 
aii(‘iulants. Idu* bra.ek(*ts on the ba«*ks or iniu'r suh*s of tlu* pillars 
aj‘(‘ all tall sin^lo fi*mal(; li^nri*s, each with one nr two small attend- 
oits. M’ho br.ack(‘l.s stretch from ncjir tlu* bol.ft»m of the capitals to 
r ^77 To 
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wiili a network of ])onrls or cfcins. A cord Lanj^s down in front (,f 
Iho tlnij^li, eiidini* in a small flat licart-sliaped liiiiul an ornamont 
S|)(‘ci:illy iioljjblo on many of the ii^niros in tlio Kailas roeU-tompN' 
at Mlnrji. 'J’lio foot Lavt* two lioavy anklets jind tlio wrists loni; 
hracelei.s mucli like tli(‘ hone ami brass rini^s worn b}^ Vanjaris juid 
soMK! early tribes. IVuaati bolds a flower, and witli the oilier liand 
Lirisjis a sljek or liiie, the oUk't end of wbieb is lield by the front 
Jiaml of tli(“ male ball'. 'J’be aitendani fcmialo wears a ]oost‘ lrirll(5 
bold II]) by a ricbly jt‘\vt‘lb‘d Ix'lt and curious earrint^s. Floating 
overbc'ad on (‘acli siJ(‘ are twi.) fiu^iires, male and fi'inab', w iib 
elab(‘ra1e b(Md-di“e'<ses, binitiin^ oiTerini»‘s. 'riiebair isdonein a\(‘ry 
ela])oral(‘ !-1\le, with a ])r(»liisJon ol ])earls ovi'r ilie foreber:.d. ^Hiis 
union of Slnv and iVirxati in a, sinirlo body jinrsnnilies ilu* jn-imaplo 
id life and ])roduction in its doiibb* a^peid, tlie .i-etivo or mail' 
])rineipl(‘ under ibe iiaiiH' of Pnrn^li, and tli(‘ feirnile or ])a''-.Ni\o 
])rineij)l(‘ imdor flio nani(‘ of l^-akrili. On ilii' rie'bl or malt' sidtObt 
of Ardliaiiai isii\ar is nsii.ill\ jiaiiited dark-bliit' or black, a,nd 
vt'rnnlion or orange tni Ibe b*lt or fVnialt* sidt*. Soiiii'linies tbo 
colours att' A\lntc l«»r flic malt' ami vi llow loi- tin* femab'. 

ro(d dividv'd by inntatnni beams info fivt' compartmeiifs 
In flu central ]).tm'| is a fieint' t)f tin' st'rpi'iif Slicsli 'J’lio bea,tl 
and bust staml out boldly li’oni tbeccnti’i' t>t tin* coil. In a. compart- 
nicnl. to lilt' riL»^ f^ on a cloud or bo^s o in dianu'tci’, art* two 
well cut dcmi,L:<Mls, a ni.de and lciiia!t\ t In inaiewifli a, s\\ortl, and tlui 
female tlrauini» loi\Mud a aci) that floats btdiind bta* lii'ad. In tbo 
(•oiTt'sjiondinL; t oinp.n I menl. on I lit' t)tli('r salt' ai*(‘ two ratbi'r smaller 
Ji^nrt'S, and in tht' t'lid jKinels ;irt' lotuses. 

'^riit'(‘iitranct' to ibt' ball is witlt'r Ilian in tbe Ibiddbi.of eaves 
wbicb allowed little Injbt. Tbe (‘iitrancc is 2'> ft‘ot with' ami is 
divitietl into ihret' by two pillars. ddii‘])illa,rs liasc sim]»lt‘bas(‘S and 
s<jnau‘ sbaft<, tlit* n])p('r ]».irt td’each sb.d’l bt'iii^ (M’lciimMilt'd AVil.li 
arabcsijiit'S and birds. 'Pin'c:i])ilaU art'roiiml, iniicli in t lit'Jdejdianta 
st^leaml of alxuii tlit't'lL'Iitb or nmth ct‘ntiir\.* 

'lilt' hall mcasiiic's 12' 1" Avide by about 2 I' (>" dt't']), the roof i-t'stino 
on two low’s til ft)iir pillars cacb parallel to the front and smnl.ir 
to file veranda ]ullars. Idie rtM*! is tbA idt'd into etmipartments 
by iniitat ion joints and lafters. "J’lu'fir^t coiii])artnii'iit mimeibatcl\ 
AVitlmi the niitldle eniranct* has a ])air oi tlcmi^ods, male anti b'lnah'. 
fbe malt' amI li a sWord aiitl shiebi ddu' next. t)i* etaitral coin])ari- 
iiieiit. lias a. lotim. The rt'st are plain. 

The sle'int' is irrt'U^iibii- var\ mi; from (>' 11" to S' 0" tlee]> by 0' iP' 
Avide, and contains an alta,r about I' d" square Avitli a small Unt/. 

(\ave IT. lit's a. oood tb'al to tbe wt'sl of (Ja.v(' Fir. and faces 
iiurtli. Its front m a little raisetl aboA’e tbe level td’ the a.rea Indore 
it, and tbe fact* t»f tbe basement is sculpt iiretl vvitb ihvarfs. 'Jdireo 
ste])s, limit aL'’:Linst. tbe middlt* tif tlie IVtinf, lead to tlie mirniw ])ljit- 
lt)rni outs'idt* t)f the vt'randa. At ('a.t*h i*nd of the phitlorm is a door- 
kee]>t'r b feet 10 inebes lii^Ii. Tin* A’eraaida bas four stjiiare jnllars 
ill front iniiiulely carved from tlie middle U])wartls. Abtive them 
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iliiii alligator brackots projont to snp])orti tlio drip or omvo wliich is 
]-il)])('d oil till' uiidor The ccMitrjil ureas of till' l)r:i,ckot capitals 

<.1; the })ill:irs arc tilled with sculpture. At. the left, end of tin; 
\eraiulji. i-^ A'lsliiiu as a. boar, aud at llu* riglit or west, oiul is V'islnui 
as ilui d^^arf, iic'itlier of tlauu so larL^i* a.s m Cave 111. 'i'lio 
rof)f IS (Inided into eoiupartiiKUits aud scuiptiircd^ aud the frieze 
thai. runs all ronud t lui A\all h(‘a.d is scidpliired with uui..crons 
sc(*iUN fnuii Vishnids life. 'rii(M*a\e is eutv.e(l Iror* the >era.iida 
by thr(‘(‘ ojieuiiigs dixideil hy tvv<» jHlliis, c.u h ‘(—t d I ii:cht‘S 
liie’h, iieall^V carved ■witJi arabl‘s(j^u‘^ or loloone*! lej'i.re-,‘-lauding 
oil a. st('p si'\eii inches al)o\(‘ ihe iNjoi* h‘\rl In-ule I lie roi'i I’csts 
on t sijuar(' jiillars, arraiigi'd in two lows aia-o'-s th(‘ tiall, 

Avhic. is .‘1.’) I ' wide l»v '2 V 7" de(‘p aud I T I ' Jinj-li. 'riu' l)racl;(‘{s 
to ihe r.dl(‘rs are Jioie, liiiuian fieui-es, vaiiipiies, and (ImiIuuiIs. 
Fi\e si(‘ps leaij tlirei' leel np lo the shroK* (-S" lb" X 7 o'/j with a. 
s(jnai'{‘ altar whose* image m gmu*. 

Ca\e III. is by far tli(‘ tiin'^l. of flu's(‘ri(‘^, a.nd en(‘of the most 
InteT(‘s|lug lirahniaiimal teni])I('s in Jndi.i.. It 's also the (»nly cave*- 
temple of w liK h I]i(‘age IS certaiulx known. 'rh<* in-ci iption on ils 
jiilasti*!’sa} s that tlieiavt'was uiadi* l)\ Maiig.dmh (‘)b7>t>l0) llio 
second son (•! tin? AVestmai CJialukya Ihilikeslii 1. who imuh* IJadaiiii 
hi" «‘a])ital. ddiniigh it cannot compare w il h lth‘])hanta orwithsoiiu* 
of tin* larger hhura ca\(‘S, this is a largo teiiiph', llu* veranda. 
nif“a,silling lU'arly s(*\enty leet in li‘nLdh a,nd tiu'cave iiisuh' si\ty- 
tivi* led, w nil a, t(»tal dejitli, <‘Mlusi\(‘oj a iwi'lve fei*! de(*p shrine*, 
from llielionf of the v(‘ra.n(la pdlars le> i he* hack wall, (»f b»rt\-eiglit 
i(‘( 1 'Idle* gen(‘i’al Imiglil t In oiigliout tlie* v ei <imla ami hall is titi(‘t‘ii 
tee‘l. It is eonsidei'aiily higlu'i* in the* ro(d\ than tin* olhe*!* Wiisliiiav 
Cava* 11. and IS eiitei‘(‘<l hv a st,air throngh a door in thewt'^i end of ji 
sijiiare* front eeiiirl, ddie north sieh* of tin* eoinM i" lornu'dby a huge 
mass of lock, and nne\ea,valeel llK*re;th(* e<is| and wesst. e'lids hy 
old masonry w alls, I he east wall ban mg* a.ee(*"s to t he d.iin eavt* just 
bevoinl it. d’he ea\(* faces nortli, and llie* h*\el ol its lloor is ahont 
n:m fei't. above* t ho oiitsnle* i oiirt. A naii<»\\ platform is hnilt along 
the* wdiole h'Ugth ed* tlie* front and the e-a-ve is e-nle'reMi 1)} a llighi eif 
lua ken steps in the* mnldle* whie*h liava* he-en torn away. d'lie* tiont. 
ol t he* ])lat form has a inoiibled corniet*, ami iinde*r il. a, sipiai i* or e^o/o 
etf lih'cks, in.'iny ol jhe‘ni sv ve'ii l(*et long, ebvMle*d into more* than 
thirl \ pane'ls t hroiighont the le-ngth ed it, witliineaedi ]»a,iiel twai 
liltli* fat ehvarfs eir (fdiius. 

Jn front of t lie v e*ranehi are; six pillars, eaedi t we) ami a ladf fcijf, 
sepiare*, a.nd two ])ihi."t(*is, with pre*tty ele‘e*p bases and e*a])i(als, the^. 
<*apita.ls alme)st liiel hy thre*e braek‘*ts atta-e-heel to the* lowe'i* part of 
the ea])ita.ls on the* hae-ks a,iiel sides e>f eaedi, anel by the* overha,nging 
(‘ave or elrip. With eine- e*xe*e‘pt iem ihe braed^ets em e*ae*li sielc ol tlie; 
pillars represe'iil a pair e)f hnnmn or niyt.bologioa.l figure's, a. male*anel 
fe'onde*, stall elm g in various attilneies nneh*r ioliage*, inmost, eases 
at te'.ule;(l by a small elwarf tlgiire*. ddie’e*xe*e*])t ion to the* pair of lig‘iire*s 
iseme* in whiedi Aidha.nari is shown lour arnie'd anel witli tw'o dwarf 
:ttte‘nela,nts, ddie hraedve*ts eiii the* ])aedvs or inne*r sides e)t the* jiillars 
are; all tall single; fe*male; figiire;s, e*a(di wiili one* or two small attcnel- 
•ants. ddic brnedve'ts st.re'tedi from neai.!* the ]»ottnm eif the capitals to 
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tlio roof. nocks of the pillars below ilio capitals are carved 

with broad bands of elaborate beaded festoon work^ and on each of 
th(‘ four sid(‘s of the lowtu* parts of the sJiafts are medallions carved 
with groups of figures within a border. 

I’lit' veranda, which is nine fetd wide, is separated from the hall by 
four tree-hlanding colmnnsandtwodeini-colunins, all with high bases, 
till' tw(»central ])dlnrs consistingol asipiareshaft with thin and sliglitl> 
nai’i'owi'r slabs ajijilu'd to ea,cli face*. Two of the slabs ai-e sujx.'rimposed 
on each side, forming five exierior angles at I'acli of the lour coriu'rs. 
'J’Jie two ])illavK outsidti lh(‘se aio octagons with ])r(‘Sscd-])illow 
capitals. I’lie sculpt uri'Sare on tiie two ends of the veranda, and on 
the sjiaces on tlui back b(‘tween the attaclu'd ]nllars and the ends. 
In th(‘ east end of the vera.nda is a large fonr-arnied Vishnn seated 
on tlie body of tlie great snake kSlu'sli or Anant, 'whicli is thric^o 
coiled round below bini, wliili‘ its iive boods are s]nead over and 
round gna,rding liis big emwn. Visbnn’s front left luunl rests on the 
calf of Ins leg and bis back left liand holds a- concli-sliell. In his 
front right hand h(‘ holds soiindhing jierhaps ri'prosenting wealth 
iir frail, ami in Ins bai k right hand the discus or heavy shar}>-i*dged 
(pioit which tin* early llmdiis list'd to hull at tin* I'ln'iny and draw 
back with a. strniL''. Vrslinii wi'ars threenecklact's each with a mass 
ol gems in frcuit. Round his waist is a.nothcr belt of gems, wdnle 
over his lelt shonhler a.iid iindi'i* his right arm lia.ngs a thick cord 
a})paiently formed of twisted strands of strings of biJiids. IJoinul 
his loins are other richly embroidered belts and on liis arms and 
wrists rich armh'ts and braci'lots. At his right, b(‘lo\v, sits his 
eagle-carrier (larnd Facing (hiriul is a litth' female figure with 
a high crowni jierhajis Lakshmi the wifi* of Vishnu. Above these 
sta.nd Iwti taller li'inahi tigiiri's, each holding a lly-fla]): they have 
jewelled lieml-dresses and large hair-kmds, out of wliicli rises a 
single cobra-head oviTshadoWMiig the head. 'J’his largi‘ sculpture 
lills th(‘ end ol the Aeranda. Uinler it is a ])lintli the front ui 
wliich IS caiwed witli lat little gambolling dwarfs. 

M’o the right, on tin* back wall of tli(‘ veranda is anotlu'r largo 
sculpture It is tlu' Varali or the Roar incarinitioii of Vishnu. 
Vislniu took tin? form of a lioar tofree the earthtrom tlie demon chief 
Iliran\aksha, wdio had earned it to tin* bottom ol tlie occ'aii. ^die 
boa.r (lived and tre(*d the earth aft(*r a thousa,nd ycars^ tig-ht. This 
scul])tiir(' IS common in Vaishiiav shrines and also found in several 
of the l^'haiv rock-tt’inph's (»i Fliira. lliTC Vishnu or the boar is 
repii'sented as four-armed, with tin* discus and concL in his uplifted 
hands and a boaFs bead, standing with liis k*ft foot on the cod (d 
a snak(* whicli has a liiiinan liead Avith live hoods behind it seen 
under his thigh. In one of his h'ft liaiids Vishnu liolds a lotus on 
which stands the earth or Prithivi steadying lu'rsi'lf against his 
shoulder.* Jn front of the boards knee kneels a human male figure 
with five cobra-lioods over his ji'welled crown and behind stands a 


’ Piitliivi JH thf v\ iff of Vi.sliiiii in liis l»<»ar foiiu. Slie is representod ja a M'oiiiaii 
with two amis, htainlmg on a lotus, *uul liohliiif'in one liaiul aiiotliei lotus hlossniii, 
W’ltli u Clown on hci heail, her king black locks reaching to hei feet, of yellow 
coniplcxioii, anil w ith a red paste mark on liei forehead. 
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foiniile siiiglo-liooded fly-flapper. Another figure lies between the 
boards feet holding by the long coi*d that hangs frojii his shoulder. 
Over the boar’s shouldej-s two pairs of heavinily minstrels bring 
olTeriiigs. On the pilaster beside Vishnu as the boar is a Sanskrit 
iiiscrijition in twenty-four lines dated S/inh 500 (a. n. 57S) and 
I'ocording the eonijdetion of the euve as a. t<nu])le of A^ishmi, the 
installation in it of an image' of Vishnu, and the grant of the \ dlage 
of Lanjishvar, in the twelfth year of his reign, liy tho‘ third Karl}'- 
Chalukya, or, as tin* insei'ijition says, Chalkya king Mai galislid Tins 
inseription is of interest, as it determimjs with a new ])reei''i()n the 
starting jHnnt of the Sliak (Ta. ''Phe (‘ra is said to date Iron: the 
anon tineiii or coronation of the Shak king.- To the west ul the 
w(‘st end of tlu^ veranda is an iindated Old Kanarese inseiijit ion of 
Mangalish in four lines. It n'oords a gra.nt jirohably foi Holier 
garlands to the stoiu* house that is the cave of Ma,ngalish. On the 
rock to the w(‘St of the cave are four naiiK'S, probably of foiii 
visitors, ^riie lett(‘rs are of about the sixth or seventh eemtury.'^ 

At the west end of the veranda is Vishnu as the man-lion or 
Ahirsiidi. 'J'he <lemoii ITiranyakashipu, brother of lliranyaksha,, 
having in eons(jquenee of ansterities obtained from Jlrahma the 
boon tliat he should be wound-proof to gods men and snakes, 
troiililed earth and heaven, when at the desire of lliranyakashipuks 
son Pralhad, Narsinh burst out of a eohimn and destroyed him. 
Karsinh is a fonr-arinod figure, one ol the l<‘lt arms r(‘sting oii his 
liugf‘ elub beside which stands the eagle Garnd in hnimin form. 
On the other side is a diiarl and aboviJ Narsiiih’s shoulders floating 
figures hear garlands and gifts. Over the lion-hoad is a lotus. 
Nar.sinh wears elaborately carved jewelled nt'cklaees. 

On the other side of tJie front pilaster of the leranda is a large 
and very striking s(*ulpture, repeated also on a smaller scale in 
CaveJl. and at Eliira and Maliahalipimim. It is calk'd locally 
Viratrup, hut it relates to Vishnu iiihis Viiirian or dwarf+’onn. He is 
shown as eight-armt'd W'lth a discus sword eluh and ai'row in four of 
Ins viglit liands and a conch bow and shield in ihree of his loft. With 
his leit fourth hand he ])oints to a roniul grinning lace, perhaps Iblhu, 
to which he also lifts Ins left foot. 0\er this fa.ee is the eri'sci'iit 
moon ; hesido Vishmiks jewc'iled crown is a boar and tw’oother figures 
and below on his right is Ga,rud. In front stand three figures, 
probably the demon king Bali and liis wife with Slinkra his 
counsellor. Bali holds the jiot out of 'which, against Shiikra’s advice, 
he had poured watc'i* on the hands of tin* dwarf according to a 
Jiromise to grant ViiTna.n’s prayer for as much land as ho could 
cover in three strides. Scarcely, says the legend, w'as the W'ater 
})oiired on Vainan’s hands when ho resuiiiod his divine form. '^PJie 
earth became liis feet, the heaven his head, tlio sim and moon his 
eye.'., t he demons his toes. At the sight of this divine form, 
subjects, animal and inonstroiis sba])cs, armed wntli all weapons, 
their heads decked with diadems and earrings dashed at him in rage. 
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Vishnu scutt.(‘n'(l iIkmii ns li(‘ scnttm'd iliom lie l'tcvv until the 
sun nnd nio(»n were no Jui^hor tlnin Ins hrenst. 

HoMiiiu^ liyliis fhi^li IS Ihc en^le (ini-nd, nnd nhovo the lu'nds ol 
the three 1i_i»ui('s lielcre him is ;i Inllin^ Jii^ure with n sword and 
sliK'ld, niid n linl 1-til*urt‘ ludiliid. 

Fnenii^ tli(‘ \'nmnn seul])tur(‘ ntthe otli('V (Mid of the vi'randn. close 
outside* tli(‘ ])iinst(‘r that st‘})nvnt(‘.'^ it i’roin Vishnu on ids serjieiit eoiieh 
is nnolliLM- Iniu^e scul|itur(' sh«»Avinj^ V ishnu Avitli (‘li^ht. nviiis, nmIIi 
discus, nirow, cliih, niid swnn! in Jiis riL;lit linnds nnd in his lelt the 
conch, sliieldjUiid how,! In* hnirtli li.ind plni’i'd ni;niiist his loin, llehind 
till' hend a pnrt ol tin* liend-dress is i«jiMMed into n. round li ill liUe nii 
nuj*col(‘ il(‘A\»Mrs loin_j- links linupiiiLT hoiM tin* t'nrs, n*^ in many 
liniiddlin iniuL'e*', .iml in t lie 1 o\\(m- ])<nl of I in* link limits.i lieiu y ear¬ 
drop llint reMs nyain-t tlie colkir. thorn tin* to]) oi his hit^li enj) 
s])riin_’'s n liLMire ol Nnismli Imir-iirmed A\itli coneli nnd diseii-^. 
\V1 lom t Ins seiilpi UM‘ i" jnl(Mid(‘d to i-opresent, it is dillieiilt to sny. It 
inny Ir* n iipure of Vi^lniu in Ins mou* neti\ennd l(‘riil)l(‘ j'orni or il^ 
limy he Ikdrnm t In* hrol hor < >1 Kri'-lni.i Like I lu* ot liers t lie semlpture 
js W) 11 (Mil 111 a ek*..)- 'j.rnnKsl u,ci ; 1lie on!\ dninuL’e it lins siiiTered is 
n piece* out ol tin* Iniie s\\«)rd nnd .i sliL'lit injury near the nnkli*. 
'TIk* di( ^s iv kimtti d hcliiJidtlie tInplis, .iiid loiind lilt* body and 
tlnplis Jh* 'SNe.ir.: a hell. 

'rii(‘ Inst I'll Lie sciilptun* in thisc.iM* is n liL>iire ol Jlnrilinr.^ The 
left ul the illume* IS I Inn or N’i'nIhiu wnh the c(»nch in ins upldti'd 
Innid, the olhi'i* hnnd jestniy nymiist his siih*. w Ink* tin* (‘nrriiii^ 
nnd cn]> nrc dillei’ent from tin* i lyhl suh* liyuri* ol iJnr or Shiv, on 
ANhnh is tin* ej‘(*sc( nl nnd n \\itlu*iiiiy skull, two cobias h.niymy; 
Irom tin* e«ir nnd In ll, .» third on ihi* Ironl of the c.ij), and n lourth 
round the* n\e in ins iiaiid. hdu* otlu'r hnnd holds some* oval ohjeet. 

Mhi(* \ erniidn. I oof is di\ided liy (M*osS b(*Mms into se\en with 
drnun ])nnels iilh'd w ith senlp!ni(*s. Jn tin* roiiiui nnddh* conij):irt nu*nt 
in each ])niiel l•^n faxoiii iie lioiI Shiv, \ islnni, Indr.i, Lrnhiiin, or Khm, 
with, 111 most c.i^e^, snmller sculpture*-, ol the eiyl't (piaite'r j^unrds 
ol the* comjinss or IhLft'i'i, the* e orners beiiiy lilh**! w ilh nrnhe*s(pies." 

'I’liei roeil ol the* Iron! ni-'le of the* hnll is also di\ ide*d into 
compnrtine'Hts, the C)*nti.,l e'«iinjinrtin(M!t wnh n male anil h*nial(. 
Jio'ure* Jlont uiy on cloinh', the mnh* liL’Uie t nrr\ iny a swoi'd niiel sluehl. 
dhie pii’iels to the rejlil and lelt ol the* ee'iitrnl pnne'l have a bh»wn 
le)t us lloweM-. 'Tin. hall rool isdi\nled into nine panels h> divisions 
very shyhtly laised Irom iJie* le\el v\' the* ce'diiig*. in the central 
])n.iU'l 111 Iroiit IS a n’oel, perhajis Ayni, riiliny on a ram with a 
liyiii'e before him nnd nnothe*r he*hiiid. In the* olhe*r c(*ntral ])anehs 
are Hralimn and \ nriina nnd in other coiiiji.ii tiiKMits nre tl^iny hy;ures. 
On twe) oi the* hnll jnlhirs are* iiismapt ions in Kannn*se! characters 
which cannot be nindc out. One oi them is date'd looo in thu 


•'I'ln* iiaiiii' if.iiiii.ii* IS .i|>]«1i( *1 lotlic \\in;n nf Soiitlimi Jndia, tin* '.on of Miiv l»y 
Aloliiiii. who IS till «MiI\ ni.Jf \ ilJ.iL'i-' jikI \\(i] s|ji|i|a'(l l)\ IIk-' r;(iniN IcyiMid 

ot M.mil.II iii.dvi'N liim a iitiiu ot slie as.smiu'd to nuiniid Mitli Ihc dcinuii (iiili.i. 
See FoiilKcs's lam-inU ol llicSlmiic ot fl.mli.ii, .‘{T-tl; I lai i\.misli, I.SU, 1«J ; 

.uiLs lIiiidii-9 ^I'aIiIiuh lbl7), 1. ~l-. ‘ CoiDimie; iiul. AuL ^ I. .‘>0-- 
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ivitrn oftliG clovonUi Vi jn.yn5i":ir kiii^* Sadnsliivdov’-niy (ir>|.2-ir)7‘>), 
Ono ol* tliG VfVJUiilM. ])ill{irs Iims fiii iiiul.-ilud ms(*rij)(unj in tli?*cc InuiS 
rocoillio of a bastioji on Padinni fori l)y tlio 

\’ij:iynai^;Li king’ Koiulinj.' 

Cave 1 \ . tl.o’Jain rock tcni])I(‘ is :i. lifih' Hk' cast of Cnvo TTI. 
nrJ 'vv.'is prolinbly cat A.n. GJd. J’lju V(‘rainln is JI' long 

bv b' ('/' wide nnil llio cjiAa* about Hi' dci'n Ir froii* :o‘» I'oiir 
sijiinro [)dl;».rh in Ha; Kl(‘])b;nit:i. si} lo with brai k(d < j]»iiak, .inl in llio 
]».ick (J* tin* \oian(l:i tw'o froo and two .dlacbcd pi 'ars. Jk'lund 
ilic pillars is tlio hall (i dcH'p and (>' bi-oa 1. K-ui* ^ti^ps lead 
frt)iv ihe Ji.dl to ih(‘ sliiine wImcIl Ini's on a bon thr' ii'* a, sealed 
figii •'of Alalia,vir I1 k‘ Iasi oi* tN.onI\-Inarlli 'rii*lli..nlsai* wiili lly 
llap, “I's fancy lions’ and albgalnrs'’ In-a,ds in b.c.-ndicf on (sther 
sail' In t.h(‘vi‘ra,nda. end'-'au* 7'b'^ Ihl’Ii ligin‘<‘s ni (laulania S\ami 
tlu‘ diseiple ol A]alia\li-at 1 1 :id('d by ioJir --iiaki's ami lMrdi\analli 
the I wmdy-lliinl Tiilhaid^ ii* i\ilh atleiidanN NiniKMons ligurcs <*i 
J’irl hankai's are also lUsci'U'd in ihe iniu-r jiill.irs and on tin; \\iills.“ 

In'siiles Ihe li\c“ in I he caves Hadiimi has ei^hteim inscnplmns 
■s arming from I lie snvih to Ihe siMiamlh ccmlnry. Most, of llio 
inscj’ijitions aro in two or llireo groups ol rnine<l teiiijiles on tlio 
ba,nl\ of ihe lake. 

On the nortli bank (d* llu' lake is a lempio of J\'goina, lra:j)])a or 
frappa ol the Hollow. J\»llie norih-wesi ol Ihe femph' lies a largo 
sh.ipcless rock w il h inleresi me* fr^igimnls of Iwo jnscri[»ljons low 
d(wvn on its norih side. J’he traemenls on the rock cover a. sjiru^o 
4' "I" broad by J' I I ' high. Tin' nppm* si.\ hne>, loi*ming th(‘ iii*st 
iragmenl are in well cni cliarailers oi aboni the si\ili (‘enlni'y. 
TJit‘ inscriplion has iho sjiecial mler(‘st, that it i^ thi' earliest 
Ikida,mi in.-'Ci'ipl ion, callus* ('\ en t ban Ihe cave iij'^cript ion ol \.i) o7S, 
find llial il gi\(‘s \ alajn tlu'old oi* the HrahmaniM'd naim* (>i Iho 
town. From I he ])hias('‘ The F.iHava, the loi^miosl o| kings'in tlu' 
fonrili hill* All*. J*’h et behevi's tha,l Ikulami was nnemally tin* grejit 
We^lerii india sj j-ongluld of Ihe Falla\as and lhal il was fi*om Iho 
Vallavas IliaX about (ill) Hadami was wie.stod l^y the (’ha,liik\as. 
^J’l'e. second fragnunit wnis m three lines ol which onl\ a l\wv lot I ers 
rcnn.iin. HMu! charactei s‘-I mwv lliat it is a Chabikxa iiisi-njition of 
tlie sixth Ol* S(j\enlh ceninry. 

About Ihe middle* ol Hu; lake (*mbankm(*nt a, rniiu'd lemjJe, pi*o]»n- 
bly of Ihe god Ah)gi">h\ai* is now^ used as a lempleol A'ollamina. Jn 
I roll t of Ihe li*mj'!(' is a saiulstoiu* lablet h Si" high b\ Fid I" broad 
With a, AVoslern Chahikva, inscription in Old l\;ina,ri‘si* i haia.clers a,nd 
language', d’he* emblems al the* l'»p eif llm tablet are, in the* mieleile*, 
Jinenelra se‘al(*d em a pe*elestal ; to the right a. cow and call with Iho 
Klin abuvei tlu'm ; ami to the* hdt tow^a,reIs tlie; te)j) of the slone; iho 
ineion. 'I'he inseri])l ion eove*rs abeiul •>' .*)F of llu^ total Jieight 
fine! IS in thirl \-I hre'e^ line*s. It re'cords in tlie* see*oneI \e'ar, ])rol»ably 
li'Jb, e.)l* the Weste'rn (’halnkya, king Jagaelekmalla, (I IJS-f 1 .hO), a 
y'jurly grant eint ol the pre)e*ee‘(ls ol an imjiost (*aHed Sidellu'iya, to iho 
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VoGfeslivar.’ At tlic soiitli-oast corner of the town just below 
tlie Jnici* cinhjniknienl, leaniiii^ against a wall, is a fragment of a 
bhick stone tiiblet with a Western Clialukya inseription. At the top 
ar(i nniisn.il emhlems, Bralinni., Vislinii, and Shiv in the middle; a 
s(ijiI(m] (hiiipiiti on their right and a cow and calf on.thcir loft. The 
inseri])tion is in Old Kamirese cliarjieters and language in well 
f«n*med lelters of lh(^ tenth to the twelftli century. There ar«j 
r'‘m!mis of 1 wenty-siwen lines each of about thirty-nine letters. 'Plie 
re.^l. of the stone is lost.-^ Insider the town is an old bmiple which 
Jia.-. beiMi imide into a dwi'lling house and eallt;d Kalla Math or the 
stone honst‘. On th(‘pilla,rs ol thisreligious house or vudk are three 
insct“ipli«»ns, two of tlimn, one of two and the other of four lines, of 
no interest. 'IMk* third inscription, on the front of tluj right pillar, 
is a Western Clialukya Sanskrit and Prakrit inscription In liftcen 
full lines and two IcttcTs in liiii* sixtticn. ^Pho first ten linos are 
in Sanskrit and the la.st live m Pniknt. M’he Sanskrit in- 
scri])tiv)]i IS dat(‘(l Shak (Jiil (a.d. in the reign of tho fourth 

Wh'sU'rn Chahikya king Vip»ya(li1\a., and ri'cords tlie installation of 
tlu! gods llrahm.i, Vishnii, a.nd ^lahoshvar at the capital of Viitapi. 
'J'h(‘ illcLrihle Prakrit part prohahly recorded som(‘ gra,nt.'’’ Cut on 
(he clill, ten or tw’cl\c feet from th(‘ groiimi, on the north-west of 
the hamlet ol 'I’alIiikoi i, <m the north-(‘ast corner of ih(‘ lake, is an 
nn(lati‘d nisenptiun ol iJn* sixth or s(‘venth eentmy. ^Jtie way to 
th(‘ cliff IS on the left going up from tin' I'l'servim* by the rear or east 
a,st*('Mt to th(‘ J»jivanban(l(‘-kote or noith fort and aliont lialf-waiy uj) 
to th(‘slirine (>f T.ittnkoTi Mariiti ^fhe wanting eoviirs a. s])a-ee of 
IP iV' high liy 10;\" broad. 'TIk* meaning is not el(*ar, but it seems 
a recoi'd oi l\app(‘Aralihalta., a saint ol ]o(‘al fame. Rolow the 
inscription and covering a sjiace of about II' 1" is cut a round 
band with a floral device a])])a.i uni ly a t(‘n-leaved lotus insnhs it, 
and Avitli wiiat seems to b(‘ a JiJIi’t, with a ribbon crossed in a double 
lot)}), liaiiging jjami it.' IVettily situated at the east end of tho 
lake w’ith j'cd sa,ndstone crags towering up as a. background is tho 
Jhiiitiiatli groii]) ol temples, the most im])ortant at Ihidami, consist¬ 
ing r)l a Dravjdian Itmiple ot IJhiitnatli with two or three smaller 
shrines attaclied. One of the columns in the eeiilra,! hall of the 
main ttMiijile lias some short much s])oilt and nmntclligiblo inscrip- 
tioiis. Outlie outside ol one of the st-ones in the iiurth wall of 
the t.cm])lc is an iinjiui’tant Old K;inarc‘se inscription of aboul tlie 
nintli or <cnth century. Tlie iiiscrijition, which W'as liid by a tliic.k 
coa-ting ol whitcw’ash, records the grant oi rich arable laud to tho 
venei'able Slii’idhar l»huteshvar ’ 

Ne:ir the ebfl inseritilion of Kappe Arahhatta, a })assagc through 
tho rock leails by lliglits ol stt‘]is into the north fori. Tho walls 
of tlie ])a.ssage have numerous short inscriptions, chiefly iianies of 
visitors and dev ofe(‘s in cJiaracters from the sixth or seventh down 
to alaiiit the thirb‘i‘nth century. Tho longest, and oncof tlic latest, 
is an unfinished ius(Ti])tion near a figure of llanuinant cut in tho 


^ liKl. Ant. \L 142. hut. Ant. VI. 142. ^ X, 60. 
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roc-k on llie left a short wny np tlie ste]>s. Jl mentions a visitor Irom 
Mudii^al, <h(i modern JMnd^al in the Ni/iiini’s t(‘mtory jiboiit. idly 
miles east<if IVidiinn, ihe 'worshipuer of the f;oddoss Kdlikn. and the 
^od K.'iinatheshvar. Leavinuj- Ihe on the Jid’t rind gointr 

j’onnd by the ba(;k of the lidl up a footpath tiiat h‘ads to the Inll 
top near tlie norlh(;ni iort, about halt-way np a ])alh to tlu* l(‘ft 
lerul'^ to an o])en shrJU(^ of Tatinkoti Marnti. On the ro( k m tlie 
back oi tlie slirine are two one-line in^cnpti ns in Old Kaiiari'St; 
eharaeters of the eii^^hth or ninth eenti ly. '\'\u' le^fM*s are very 
shallow but large and well fornievl. The npp(‘r in^ei’'j»lion is Shri 
Vilarag’an Siripati, and the lower iuM-ription Shri Shatiiikalrig'ni 
Gel I I, both names of visitors.' ()nth(‘ro(k, a little tv* the south 
of lU* shrine of 'rattnk(»ti Mdrnti, an Old Kaiiau'^e inserijilion 
covers nhont ‘2' lOV' high by 2' 7'' oroad. The letters aiv shallow 
and of about ihe inglitli or the Ix'einning ol the ninth cent my. Tin' 
i!isci‘i])tK)n is oi tin* time of tlie hist Abjax imparking llarihail (l/»‘>b- 
Idbtt) l'(‘re ealled JIaijappavodiya .Mah.iniaiidale''livar. Jl is dalc'd 
S7/e/. 12(31, yihravi Nnn/m/snr (\.i). Iand ri'eords tln^ grant of 
the villages of Badiivi and Mnndannr to tlu' two thousand .Mahajans 
of IJridavi and tin' building of tlu' foit, a])])arc‘nt1v tin* noi'llnoai lort, 
and the building of its ])arapet wall, by Ghaniiaj one of tin' 
NiUjakan of llarilinr.- Standing on tin' Hat top of a Irij-gi' roi*k, a 
little to the iiorth-ea.s|, of tiu' K'st-hoU'^e on tin* inutliof tin' 
toxvn, is a small ti'iiijih^ erdh'd Malegitti Shixakiya or the Siiaiv 
shrmo of the Jeniale garland niakiT On tin' nglit side of the 
fJinno door a short inserijition oi the (‘ightli oi early ninth eentnry 
gives ihe name of Shri Arvaininchi, a sjnritnal teacln'r. On the 
east or front face (*t a ])dlar m the temple poreli is a Xaiiarese 
iiisciipti )n in a sfiace 2'1 broad by l'2y'hjgh. It is dattsl Jbtd 
and i-eeords the building of a bastion by aTsbixak of tIn'ele\enth 
Vija} nagar king Sadashivdexray (lo J2 - Ib7d). 'fhe bastion nien- 
tjoned in the iiiscrijilion is pi-obably tJie larg(' and strong liastion 
on the crest of the hill facing Alah'gittPs temple and afnuit twenty 
yards south of it. Tn a small tem])lo of Venkatranian, used as a 
dwelling, a Krinarc'se inscript ion on a stone tabh't eoxt'rs a sjiniH) 
v'f 2 ' 11 y'high b\ I'd" broail and has the sun and niouii at tlie top. 
It IS dat('d S7/n/ 14()b J^InrdiKja tSa'mndmm (a.d. IbiT) in the 

reign f)f Sadashivdevray and i*(*eords a grant to a guihl ot liaibers. 
^The inscTijiljon mentions Hadavi. 

Aralikafti, a,bout half a mile east (>f Badaiui and a, little to the 
right of the pathway over the hills to Mahakut, is a holy ])lace xvith 
a poolf(;d by a sjiriug, two c('lls, one of masoiiryand aimther of ha,If 
masonry, and a row of thirty or forty av(*11 nnnh' image's of V'ishnn 
and (.niiei- gods cut in the roek. Towards the east end eif this row 
of images is an undated Sanskrit iuscri]>tiou in l)evnaga-ri elniraeters 
in a space T 7" high by 1' IJ" broad. The inscription soonis to bo 
of about the sixteenth or seventeenth century and records the 
arrival of the goddess Mahalakslimi from Kolhapur the best of 
cit ''s. On a rock near the Mahdlakshmi inscription in Araiikatti 
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villagvis a.11 inulatod iiisoription in ilnvf* linos in Kanaroso clnanio- 
tcrs of tlici {•i:^lilli or IIk' l)(\n’innint^ oL' tluj ninlh conlury. 'PIio 
iiisoriplion jHJrnrds Unit on Monday tli(‘ fiftli day of l)i’ii>;lit fort- 
ni,L»‘l>t of tlu) Sanu'nlt^'ar oiui V^irdlia.iiiand(‘vii ^aiuod 

froodoind 

'[’he r )i‘l ificatioiis of Uadaini c<»nsist (jf ;i Iowcm* a,n<l inin’r fort. 
oncloMni!' fill' town ami on a h'vcl willi IIk* ])Iain, ('oinnia-ndcd liy Iwo 
sli-onL>‘ Inrts f)n llio Inll ovoi-lianoln^* lln* toA\n, oni' io tli(' nf>]*tli 
called llavaniland( -kote nr l''!rt\-t\\n lincks fort and niu' l.o tin* stnitli 
called IJanii'and.d nr l*>al 1 l(‘-lield Inrt. Tlin two foils stand a<l)eiit 
Ik)() \ards ajiai't ea«'n abont lO feet al>ov(> tlic [ilain. I>ntli wore 
disnia III le*<l ahniii- 1SI“). 

Ill LSl-a coniniill(*o nf iTmjiecinni d'escrilx'd Uie town or pi'ihi 
as more a hirl than a uall(‘vl cil \. j t was delendiMl mi tla* north 
and lli(' snnili In »lu‘ two fnrls, on llu' east hy stone and nnid walls 
with Innplinled j»ara|r-t ^ and a lari;e ]»nnd, and on (In' \\(‘st hy 
lia^l aaied st en(‘and nind w alls w ilh lon])ljnl(‘(l ]>ara])els and a dt'Op 
lirnad diw ililcli. ddu* h.istiniis wc'rt* |il.i(‘ed ai irieeiilar int(‘rva.ls 
and .-nine <)l lla.ni wma* nt In hold nidnane(\ ^[^h(‘ Inwai had nno 
('iiliance I lir< in'.'h .-I rnnn|\ dc'hnahsl LMle\v,i_\s. 'Tlie u .ilm-siijijily 
VNas Iroin N\ ( lls and Ijnin t he l.ik(‘r< aclied hy a. small dnoj* in tho 
sniith-ea^t (oinei. \ pari, ni tia‘ Inwiv wm,s s(‘t nil as a.n imu'r 
town and wa^ leaclaal hy a, small door (mm llic outer town. Tim 
w«iy to th(‘ north fort hi^ tlimiiid* tho inner tmvn. 

'rim north hn*t, the lai'ocrand slmiiLTor of the* two, was di'^ci’hrxl 
in ]12 as d(J() ;,ar(ls round, hinlt upon detached masses nl sve(‘j> 
1 ‘nck, nr J'athcr on on(‘ liunt' i‘nck,cnt hy n.arrow clia-ms into sc'pi- 
rate hlncks. ddu' cha.-ms weu' .‘10 to IMO f(H‘t ili‘e]i, cari'lnily 
Idled with ftrimo and haul masonry wlunxwm* ihe\ ojumed throiinli 
ilie rock, and formed a IrnnI m* r(‘\i‘lmiml !(> the toil winch addid 
^reat ly to iis si relict ]i. J-'min a dt.slami' llie lort ajipeared on tin' 
noj'th as il \\jioll\ hnilt (»i masonry, 1ml <>\.mmMtioii slinwca] tho 
immense rock.', joined hy masmnu ()\er tliese rocks at irrc!^nla.r 
iiiterv,ds w'cre hastn.ns nl various size.- joined hy slmnL;' loo])hnk‘d 
masonry AN alls 'These h.istmas ancu' in commandin'^ jio-^ilmns, all 
lioldino' ordn:inc(* and delendiii!^ tlu* town and tin* soi'Ui(‘rn fort. 
'Tlie Avails W('U'aide to reemvi' inusketi’y and in some jdaix'S wero 
stroiysjf enonoII to hold hi-aN N ordnanc(‘. d’lu'heieht ol ihe works 
saried considerahly. Wliciever, as ou t!i(‘ norlli face, the formalion 
of the lull A\as weak, the ANoiks wei’o sjx'cially hieh. 'TJio 
})assae,e to tin' lori A\as from tin* inner fowm. Jt ]a> over a 
serii's of stone steps and throiio’h seAeral narroAv ynteshndt in the 
masonry hetWeen t In-rucks on tin' sold li-w^est, tin; hast o’ate henijr 
only foil!’ feet hio’h hy twofei't hr-oad. d’he aser'iit to the liottoiii 
of the chasm where tilt'masonry Ix't^an Avas n cry A\indino'. IJ])- 
ANartls tlie jiassaj^e was c(»ni}detely defended hy Avorks raised on 
inaccessd)le eiaov, ii(,t far iroin he gateways. 'Tin' interior of the 
fort Avas hare, niU'Amn, audnx-ky ami, exeejd, a iew store rooms anil 
a magaziiu', eontuiued no huildings. The elia.sms aHorded good 
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slid for shells, Imfc oxoc'pi nhoiifc 120 yards square in llu' 

iiinldle near the ])0\V(J(‘r iiiag*a/iTi(i, they loR liMlo level grornul 
insult' the I’ert. ^riie waltT sij])}‘ly o^' the fort was scanty Troni four 
cisterns. A eoiulnit It'd tht^ w.itia* tif .a largt' cistern oiitsith' llu^ 
ItAMi llirongli the north-east face of the hill and on t-hiongli the 
niasnnvv mto a rtsservoir hinlt in one ot thti chasms. The sttqis 
le.olmg to the rt'servoir were in good order. 

Till' south fort was di'seribed in IS 1*2 as standing on ilu' lop oT a 
hlull cragal' the south-east t'nd oTlhi' same j-a/UL’t' as , in* north fort 
ddu' rock as sheer and was cut {‘roiii the main hill by a chasm or 
natural ditch twenty-six to sixty feel <lee]» and lifti'cn to thirty feet 
bm; 1. 'J’hi' fort had an inner a.nd an outer line «»f works, 'riie 
nor’ - were chii'lly curtain"' ten to twenty fci't high delcndcd by 
b.i,si loiis iiolding ordnance. 'I’lie inner liiii* of woi-ks was liigbcr 
iliac ilu', nortliej'U fort <in(l i oniinamb'd both thal fort and tluitown, 
A sJec]) and lairrow 111ght ul! sleeps led diu\n lo one of the strong 
luasiMiry an alls Avhieh bloeketl the openings ot the chasins, a.nd, 
j)as"ing (hrongh a.door about four f\‘et. high by two broa<l, the way 
i-aii np to allot her very sma,11 door wdiieli ojieni'd into the body of 
thefm'l. 'J’he passage was more dillieiilt and iLiugeiou^ tlnin tlie 
])a;ssage to f lu* hirgi'r I'ort The fort laid a little lev id sjia.ce and a 
jioor wa-tej'-supply Iroin a^ sma ,11 eisiern. 'J'he only object of interest 
ui the bu'l were, the caves in its wi'st lace. 

iJelAei'ii the lake a.ud the Udulaim rest-house are some unknown 
tombs, a-}>par(‘nlly Chrmtaan. The crosses o\a‘r tlie tombs bi*ar 
in-Ual lettei's riidcdy cat in Kiinare^e * 

Its stri'Mgtli and its ni'ighbourhood to the sacri'd Aihole, Ikinshaii- 
ka,ri, Mali;ikut,and Pat tadkal eonibiiu* to inaki' 1 »adanii a likely site for 
an iMii'l^ cajiilal. 'Phe lOg^ptuin gi*ographi'r Ptolemy (\.i>.lott) has, 
tlioug'l) niiieh out of ])la,(’e, a reli'reiiee to a people ealletl the I kuiiainaci, 
anIiu'Ii may be a, traci' of Ihidjimi.'^ Inscriptions .slmw lhat Piidiinii, 
a,Iso called V'at.ipi and Ikidavi, was a l*allav sirongludd in tlii' sixtli 
'•mitiiry and that il was tahen fi-oni 1 he l^illavs about tlu'iniiblle 
o{ till* .sixth century by the J*ki.rly C’halnk>a king Pnlikeslii I. 
f "oO [ ^I) who m.ule it Ins ca]>ital.^ Jn Dr Ihirgess’opinion, (hough 
till* description caai harilly be made to lit with the site ol Ikidami, 
ikulanii was jirobably the capital ol Pnbkeshi II. king of .Maha- 
ra."litr,j which the (Miinc.se pilgi’im liiwi'ii Thsang ftilO) ih'scnbes a,s 
thirty // (si\f \ miles) round a,nd I3 ing near a, nver t fiw'ards the wi'st 
<d dll' kingdom.' An insci’ijition a,t iJadann, d.itedl->-»b in tlu'reign 
ol thi' first Vijaynaga,r king Ilaiihar I (Iddo- 1 doO), records the 
grant of Ihidanii lo the two 1 lioiisand am/zn/nus of iJadavi and the 
binldiiig nt a bat, ])re>imiably tin' north fort a.nd the building <d’ it< 
]>ara])et, wall, by one of Hai'ilau \ a/bVi s* or ca]»iaiiis.'' I'adami con¬ 
tinued for sevi'i'al years in the pf)sse.'^'-ion ol the Vijayna-gar king 
Ki'is/inaray (ldO.S-|.VI 2 ) after his defea.t of fhi' second Ibjajmr king 
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Ismail Adil Shfili (1 r>10-15.‘54) J Two inscriptions of Sadiishivdevrdy 
tli(i clovcntli Vijaynagar king (1;)42 - 157^1) at Bfldami show that 
PVidami and other parts of South llijapur wt'TC still in tho Vijay- 
nagar kind’s ])osHoSfeion about the middle of tho sixteimth century.- 
One of these inscriptions is dated S. 1405 (ir)'t;i-4l) and records tho 
construction ot a bastion; and tho other dated 1409 (1547-48) 
records a gru,nt to a guild of barbers. In 1710, by a treaty between 
the Savanur .Nawiib Majid Khan and Sadashivrfiv llliau the third 
P(‘shwa IVililji llajiulv^s (1740- 1701) cousin, Hadaini was ceded 
by the Siivannr Nawdb to the Pi'shwa, but it did not jiass to the 
Manithiis till in J750 the Posh\va and the Nizam led an expedition 
a.^aiiist. the Savannr Na^vl^b ‘^ After it f(‘lJ into the hands of tho 
Marathas the country round Ih'ukimi seems to have fallen into the 
greatest disorder. The r(\‘il power was divided among the dc.s7//.v of 
Pa-rvati, Jahlull, Keriir, and Ihigalkot, and Itustain Ali Khan the 
estate-hold(‘r of Hadanii. All tJiese projirietors ke})t largii bodies 
of armed nuaiand Ii\ed by ojkui ]>lunder. 44i(‘ roads wen* haunted 
by bands of freeluKiters who robbed without (‘heck or juinishiiKmt. 
In tlu' s(‘(;ond ytnir of the Alaratha ]ioss(‘ssion (1757) I hi da mi was 
among the (list 1 lets oiv('Ti in charge to Malhar llav Uastiawho sent 
his agent Krislinaji \’islnaiuith a'^ his (li‘pnty oi* sar.^nhhn, Krishuaji 
was a man ol gieat Mgoiirand \\ithin two years put down th(‘ lo(‘al 
freebootiiig </oN7//v bnt tailed to ehe(*k iJustam Ali who had to be 
bought, oir ill 17t»7.‘‘ Ill 3778 Ikidaini w‘as taktm by llaidar Ali 
Nvil li ot her places 111 South Ihifipiir,** In 178() Badarm surrendered to 
tlu^ allied force of tin' Nizam and the Pesliwa under Nana Fadnavis, 
after a memorable sit‘g(‘ of about lour w'l'isks.^ llaiiami fort was 
left, in charge oi an otliei'r of Hastia's. Witli its traiisfcT to tin* 
Maratlwls Badaiiii fell waste. A taniine in 1700-91 was folhoved by 
a Maratha incursion in 1797 under one Bhiinrav who laid the whole 
country w’aste tliongli tin* town csc;'])('d willi little loss^ About 
1800, Hadami was the resideiu'c of Aliidhavrav Kastia, one of tin* 
l\;shwa/’s estaU'-holdt'rs, who hud a. y(‘arly revtiiiue of £200,000 
(Bs. 20 lah/is).^ Jn l8l() Bajiniv stri])])e(l Aladhavrilv of Badarni 
and Bagalk{»t as hen'fiisful to furnish lus share of horseTii the 
1818 Afaratha war, (Jeiierai Alunro atta,ck(‘d Badaiui on the loth of 
February w’ith a forcH* of tw’C'lve companies ol infanlry, four of them 
A'la-isui- ti‘oo])s, thriM* troops of horse, four cnin])anies of pioneers, 
four long gnus, four lield pieces and one how'itzer, and took it after 
consi(lera.hl(* resistance on the 18th Jn 1810 a band (4‘ 125 Arabs 
iroin till* Nizam’s territory, lu'aded by a, blind Braliuian named 
Narsinli Dattiiiraxa, eut(‘r(*d Badann fort aft(‘r killing tin* guards. 
Narsinh took jiossession of the tow'u, ju-oclailin'd himself king, 
pliindcnnl the* (iov(*niinent treasury and the market, and carried 
the booty into the Nizam’s territory. He returned to Badaini and 


» See above p. 4J2. "So.. .ibo\e p 4i:i tioiii. Gov. Set. (^XHJ. 208. 

^See aboM* p. 441, "MX ilkes' S<iulli oi India, II. ]8«, 

Iietailhot the Megeare gieii .ibo\e, pji., 44.3-444 
7 MarfehaU'is Aeeounts, Gkt-Gk') 

^ Tranaaetious in the MarJltha Empire (1803), S(» - 87 

^ Grant Dull Alar^ithils, 625. ‘“Details of the aiege are given abo\ e p 451 
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^ be^^an to administer the sub-division. Within a week of his instal- Chapter XIV. 

J lation a small force under Mr. A. Bettington of the Civil Service Places. 

‘ invested Badtimi and after a slight skirn.ish caught Narsinh and 
his followers who win-e tried and punished several of them with 
transporlation.^ 

Ba'gSllkot, about forty-five miles semth of Bijtipur is a. municipal tiAUALKoT. 
town the head-quarters of the Bagalkot sub-division, ami the chief 
trade centre in South Bijapur with a statu *u on tho lloigi-fladag. 
or East Deccan llailway 1J5 miles south of Hotgi. Tn ISSl it had 
a population of 12,850 or, probably owing to the 187b famine 1152 
fewer thnn in 1872. Of the 1881 tolal 10 (M5 Avere Hindus and 
2805 Musalinans. The town is on slightly rising gj*ound on the 
right or south bank of the Chaljn'nhhM. It has beeii snrroniuled 
with walls whose u])per parts of white minl^ toAvards the soutli and 
south-west^ have rniui'd into (]naiiit pictiiresipKi shap(‘s. 

In early times the town is said to hav'C lielonged totlu^ iraiisicians Hibtorij. 

of Eavan the demon king of Ceylon.- Aujianuilly at l(‘ast between 
1558 and 1505 and probably at other tiiin‘s Bagalkot like Bihlami 
was under the Vijayiuigar kings (1350-1 (i55). ^riuj ancestors of 
the present demi and d(‘sli]nrudi‘ owe their original grants to 
Vijaynagar though the grants were afterwards increased by the 
Bijilpur kings. From iGG4 to 17'55 the district Avas under the 
inanagerncut of the Savaniir Nawab from Avhoin it Avas takim by 
the third Peshwa Balaji Bajirav (1740-1701), Avho handl'd it to the 
Ohorpades of Gajeuclragad, In 177JS Bagalkot. jiasst'd to the 
Siivanur NaAvab as IJaidaFs vassal.' Subseipii'iiily (1800) the 
mrxithhii or provincial manager Anaiidrav Bhikaji oF thi‘ Thistia 
family lived at Bagalkot and limit a palaei', the ruins of Avhose 
riv('i* front still face the siib-div'ivional ollici's. In 1810 PcsliAva 
Bajirav handed the district to TS’ilkanthrav sarsnltlit^ddr who held 
Bagalkot foi’t with .a ga.ri’ison till General Munro took it on the 
22nd of February 1818. Under tin* Peshwas Bagalkot had a niiiiL 
which Avas not abolished till 1835. 

Ill 1842 a eonimlttee of inspi'ction described Bagalkot fort as an Pon. 

* IilMig square to the Avest and the north-west ol the toA\m about 
2(>0 yards long b}. 300 broad. 4’he defences eunsistt'd oF bastions 
at iiTi'gular distaaices joined by curtains and sireng1 heni'd AAitli 
stone and rriiid ramparts twenty to thirty feet liigh and tivo to 
fifteen feet broad. Except on the north Avhere the curtains Avere 
tAveuty-s(iven to thirty-live feet high ami the ramparts tivo to 
eighteen feet broad the Avorks were surrounded by an irregular 
ditch ten to thirty feet deep and thirty to fifty feet broad The 


^ Details ai’e given above p]>. 452*53. 

* According to a local tradition the present town was built by a Musalntdn on a site 
eruMed to hun for killing a tiger, and was therefore called Bdgnur or the Tiger city. 
Undir Tbrdhim Adilshdh (1580* 1G2G) Asaf Khdu. his lieutenant in the southern 
pjo\ince8, lived at Bdgalkot. Afterwards the district was placed under Baliilal 
Khdi the Nawdb of Sdvanur, then minister of Hijdpur, About this time the Bijdpur 
king is said to have presented the town to his daughter Baliinshdh Bibi as bangle or 
ornament money and the name Bdngdikot oi the bangle fort is believed to have been 
eoiTupted to Bdgalkot. Wilkes’ South ol India. II. 18G-187. 
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Chapter XIV ciit nmco in ibc fori \v!is by thr(‘(i ^atoways on iho soiiili ai 
Places. nnrt.li all (laiiktui l)y ruinous mini Jofuncus. 

supnly was aiupk? jj-oiii a larw well. W that 

«;\t.Ai.Koi j I j 1 nay- 

JJai^’ali^ot ]jas markets an old ina-rkoi and two Jain i 

Iiiiieayat, mai-kels. "J'lu* Jiale Pyatti orold market is as old as thel‘on<ii^^ 
"riu' dam markc'l. was hmlt tlnriii^^ llio J’ule oi‘ ilio S.'ivanur ]S’a,wa,l)S ^ 

( l<)()i-17r)o) and m 17‘.)J m eonsi'qiumee of a- (piarnd wllli Iho djiins 
tli(! Imij^-ay.ats hmlt a tliii'd market. I'ko Kaul ])el'h was l)iiilt on ’ 

1.111(1 ^^raiiU'd (Ml leas(‘ by Anandrav llastia. MJai (lopalpur suburb, ^ 
iu)\v ('all(‘(l llaA’eh, was jieopled in 18^5^ and, in ISoti, liav Ikiluului* 
rirni.ilra\ S.idar Amin, now a pi'rsionial Small (’aus(i Court dudi^e 
at • )li.ir\\;i.r, loimdi'd the Vvaukatajiur marki't naniiut^ jt alter his 
fat her. I’Ik' towm has a Jama. niosrjiK', ieinjiles of Auihab;ii, ^ 
A nau(le>ii\a,r,lkisvanua, Daita,rra> a,I\oita|)])a,Iiaineshvar, Vyankatf'sh, 
.ind Va,l]a\a-.‘ All ol the.se buildintrs are modern and without 
.irelnteetural mic'rest. S(Mne of tlumi contain debased and imk'eimtjj^^^j. 
sculptuies Ol st‘Vi‘ra.l (iiu‘ wells one in a man,”o li^rove outside^^^.j;’ 
tin' town eentams seulplnres, and in a i^alh'ry ovi'i* the supporting’ 

.lie’ll IS .1 shrine oi’ Ilaiiuiiiaiit w'ltli an ni.s(a*i])ri()ii in J)e\iiaira-ri, 

Ilaud-looiii wea\in<j^, espcrially turban w’ea\iii(^, for which liaL^’alkot q 
w.is I'nmierl) lainoiis has jiow' fallen oil. Still lla^’alkot is tb(5 
l.iiLM'st Ir.idi (’(‘litre in tlu' distrieT. It has ‘JJb traders of wdiom ,r 
abt-i* loo.lie |jmLni,\ais, 1 w'enty-fiv(‘ each Uralimaii >; Al.’ii w ai’ \’a,iiis ] 
and Miisabiians, ten each (hitch niuiti.’is (iujarat Ahims and Ahii.sliya. ^ 
\ aiii.s, and twenty we,0(.*rs and d\(‘rs 'riieir capitals vary troin ^ 
tr.OO to U0,00(i (lbs booo-2,00,000). More than threi'-bmiIhs 
«'t the tradei’s ari’ indejiendent and th(‘ rc'.sf ai‘(* a^’C'iils ol Sliolapiir 
and .Marwar inercliant.s. 'Plie elnel imp(M’ts an* silk, m.icliine-spun 
\arn, Muropeaii cloth, a,ml i^old silver and ])eavls Ivoni Itouibay, ) 
s.it1i(.wer eoehmeal and jndi.LCo from JJombay and dVidpatn in 
M.idrjis, and t;roeene.s fivMii Athni Kolliajuir and Sliolapui’. hdio 
elnel i'\])ort IS cotton to Athiii Vcngurla. and llombay. With the ^ 
epeiiing (1st. Auen^t ISSt) of tin' j’ailway slatnui the tra,de of q 
!’»’ iL’alk()j is lik('l\ to mcrt'a.se. llesides the snb-divisioiial j’l'vemie ^ 
and p(»li( ('(dlices l»ag;dkot has a municipality, dispensary, snlKirdiiiale ^ 
jii(l'»e’s court, l(Mirteeu schools, a library, and a. largt' upjierstcu’exed 
('(tlleetor’s binii;alow about tlirei’-cjuarters of a mih' t.o tin'west of |j 
tin't • nvii. d’lii'muuicip:ibty winch was t'stabbshed iii ISGo, h.nl in 
|.SS2-8fJ an income of lllOO (Us. ]lj)r»0) chiefly rai.sed iVom jj 
I'ctroi and a. housi' ta\ and au cAjx’udituro ol’ kl()J7 (lbs. It\l70) ^ 

( Incfly incurred in works, r(*ads, and medical rebel'. The dispciisai y ^ 
was op('iied ill IS07. hi l^82l^ treati'd fil’t>-1 hri‘('iii-patu'uts and 
obb:; onl-pMtK'uts at a cost of I20d (lbs. 20l»0). Ol foilrtt'cn schools 

si.\ are (bai'i iiiueiil and eight private. 

IUoi\.viM Ba'gCVa'di, about tw(*uty-fixe mih'S south-east of Uijapur, w'ith i 

111 1S72 a pojMilatioii oi dG72 and in 1881 of 4(il j is the liea.(bf|iiarters 

9 

* VimImImi ih Iliiru.i : Xii.iiult'sliv: r is Shis tlu- Lonl of .loy ; li;is\.iini.i is Shu's 
null nr >; null ; Itiit.itr.i \.1 w.is ;i V.r.iliiii.ui .saiiit 111 xvlioni niahnisi \'ishim and 
Shu • s|»oim.i!Ix \ ishini wru- iiii‘;ii n.itr ; Kot1.i])]i:i it. a loc.il n.inu-ol Shu’ ; Vyiiiikati'sh 
I. \ e.hmi ; ainl N .ill.u.i i- iitnli.iliU iiu- oithc bag(-‘ lv(js>htra>a. The Aaaudcbhx'ar 
n inch was built b> Aiiaiuliav IbisUi. ' 
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l)0#?aTiflJ).(jivisif)ii witli rovcinuo .‘iiid police o/Ticcs and a dispensary. 
I latio^j^ijijr to olio accomil Ua^X'vadi is the hirtli-place of ihisjiv (lie 
inv(^ier or leviv'C'r of th(^ LiuL^a^^at faitli.* Tlio t(‘nj]»J(‘of Jhi.sesh\:i,r 
all oi’ luamlnp usi‘das aI'ost-liouse a^id four ‘sliriiii^s of (Jaiipati, 
^nsj^a-iiicslnar_, ^'lallikarjuuj and l?as(‘shvar. Thi' (lanpati shrim* 
^oiitaiii.s aiJ iiiscril)('d stoiu'. 'riie hMiiple faces south, has Jain ht’‘ures 
till'linicl aiul finely carved doorkeepers. Jn the hall oi‘ fHi ..(J(fp 
J’ls a w(*ll which is rK>w clost'd. 'riu* shrine of AlalliK;u*jini has a 
epin;. Thi'iniaicc^ C)1 Mariifj outside llie t uvu js uld hi 1 tlio tei tplo 
is nio»lern. Jn a, lU'iv t(‘ni])le (if Anaiitshayan tin* ohjC' i i)f l^ol•shiJ) 
is a finely earvcMl stoni* wifli figures of Naiayan ami the t(‘n 
inc.ir al ions <>yantft/r^ of Vishnu, saJd to be am u‘in, and to ha.ve 
liecn .hs(*oV(*i'ed biirit'd in a car pen tea’s shop a, !‘t;w ve..rs ago. 
^)n flic margin of a new well is a nnKh‘rn t(*nipl(' of' V-tholai 
Contau.ing figni-c's of JJadlia Jtukhniini and X'ithoba. 'PJie 
Kai m"-hvai* temple is old in the‘lain st^h* and la(‘(‘s south. Om? 
sllTiiM' JS clos(*d and the of her two shrines confain//af/s-. The hall 
has !<»m‘ ''({iiare pillars. 'J'lie tcm])1c is iis(‘d by Smart Urahmans. 
Two doorways are th(M.)nly f race of f w'o nM>s(jU{‘s. (>f the chief wells 
OiK' named ikisvaiina is said f.o lx* of the same age as flio Ihisvaama 
teniiile. ^I'lie Sarang well n(‘ar the Sarang monastery ha,s a.ii 
jnsciib(‘d sfone near tlu^ sl.(*])s of flu* w'ell and another in the 
inonasferv. 'Fhe dis|K‘iisary W'as establish(*d in 187t). In lSS2-Sd it 
fcn*at(‘(l 'liirty-thi'cu iu-juiMents and ]»S5li out-jiat lents at a cost of £(>2 
<i:s. tiJO). 

Magi'vadi Js said to have forin(*rly bcmi called Xilgiri Pattan and 
ttlU'rwarils jiagodi. ^Idie sound of the narm* lias given rise to a legmid 
fcha,l a I>riihnia,n woman was rotnrning from a held wifJi a Ix'iit na,r 
/null of y/vir/. ill the loMs (d her robe. Near the site of the 
pH'seiit t(‘in]jle of JhL.sva,niia the ear became so heavy that tli(5 
ivtnnan had to drop it it grewv info a bull which iiicreasi'd in size 
K'lure the amazed villagers, who worshifipod it ami enshrined it as 
^'hrl Ihiseshvar. Another account (J(‘rives the name from a fight 
lH‘tw'crji the two r>,isvauiias of Kuutoji- and IJagevadi, in which 
<Iii‘ liorii nr liodi of liasvauiia w^as bout hng aud the leg of the 
Jviinldji bull W'as injured. 

Basarkod,'* a, small village of 11-8 t people, six miles north-west of 
uddehihaJ, has a elajii temple, sa.i(l to have been built by dakhan- 
licJiarya., two SliaiNite temples of j\ral]ik;irjim and MurJingiidi, and 
twn inscribed stones. ^J’he Mallikarjiin tmnple is said to Jiave been 
built about. J 750 and tlui idiirlingudi or Three -//;/7 temple is said 
to have bi‘C‘n built by one JSadgaunda llacliappa about 1805. 

Bolubbi, tw'o inih‘,s oast of daimipur and abouttwonty-tliree miles 
north-west of JJagalkot, is a small villago on thu Krisluia, with in 
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V. 1881 a ])opiilation of 912. The village has a temple of Malosvtlmi 
a deified saint. In the temple on a raised platform is a copper 
image of the saint and beneath the platform is a recess containing 
a Umj. 'I’lie temple has no hall or mandap. The spire is octagonal 
and the roof is of the cut-corner dome pattern. The temple has 
thirty-six sijuare pillars with no sculptures. The shrine has a plain 
lintel. 

Belur, nine miles south-east of Bddjimi, is a large village with 
in 1881 a population of 1595. The village has an old fort and a 
temple of JVlariiti called Rolurappa after whom the village is said to 
hav(‘ bfK'n named. In the fort pnrtly underground and not now 
worshipped is Ji. largo Jakhanacharya temple of Narayan Avith fifty 
round and stpiarc scul])tuTed pillars and an inscription (5' 1 Y x 1'9^') 
dated 91 1 (a.h. 1022) of the Western Chalukya king Jaysinli 
Jagadckmalla and his sister Akkadevi. 'Plie shrine contains three-feet 
high stiuiding images of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiv. All the images 
jire 1in(‘ly carved and stand in a row c)n a bathing trc)ngh. Ovt'r 
the entrance door is a figure of (ian]>ati and of Tjakshml with 
(‘lophanis on the shrnu* linud. In front of a modern iemple of 
Jlaiiumanl in the fort is a W(‘si('rn Ohaliikya iuscri]»tu)n in Old 
Kanarese characters. Except the (Iat(‘ Shak (a n 10 Id) inost of it 
is too Avorn to b(‘ r(‘ad. Oii a neighbouring hill is a temple of Yellama. 
Near the Bclurappn Maruti’s temple is Ihc* village P(‘tli Avliich was first 
peopled about 1780 AAhen the people of .lalilial about a mile south 
of Belur fled from the tyranny of their da.sdL ddio village has 
some waistcloth-Aveavers, shoemakers, and potters. 

Bevur village, about ten niihjs oast of Bagalkot, with in 1881 a 
population of 179d, lias three old temples of Kalikabha.vaiii 
Narayandev and IVimeshvar. The Raiiieslivar tenijde winch is of 
moderate size, is adorned with sculpture. 'Phe village has an 
inscription in l\anari‘se character's dated S1u(k 1072 (a.d 1150) and 
belonging to the Western Chalukya, king Trailokyainalla III. 
(1150 - 11C2). 

’Ti, Bhairanmatti, Avith in 1881 apopulation of 205, isasmall village 
six miles east of Bagalkot. ddie village has a modern temple of 
Alarnti small and of no interest, and Iavo inseriptionsone dated 
911 for 912 (A.i). 990) in the reign of the first Wosb'rr; 
king I’aila il. (97J1-997,) and another dated Shak 955 
reirp^^f the Sinda chiefs Nagaditya ami Sevya whe 
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feet deep with side galleries. In the inside of the well is a shrine of 
Mabddev. Inscriptions in Kanarese, Marathi, Persian, and Sanskrit 
record that it was built in Shale JG30 (a.d. 1708) by one Madhavji 
A'isaji. The king^s w(j11 in the town bears similar inscriptions dated 
Siioh 1520 (a.I). 1G04) the Kanarese inscription being in relief. About 
a mile south of Bilgi are the pond and temple of Siddeshvar. The 
tein]»le inscription bears date Shnk 1517 (a.i>. 1595) in Bevnagari. 
Jn front of the temple is a lamp pillar ovdipmoJ cutout of one stone 
and thirty feet high witli an inscription recording that it was built 
in Shah 1511 (a.u. 1589) when Haidar Khan was jirinu minister. 

Bijapur,^ during the sixteenth and the greater pnrt of the 
severteenth centuries (I lOO-1GHG) the capital of the Adil Shah 
dynasty and the mistress of the D(‘ccan, is in north latitude 1G° 50' 
and east longitude 75^48', about 1950“ feet above the sea, on t!ic 
north slope of the ridge which forms the wat(‘r-shed of the Krishna 
and lUiima riv(‘rs. It is a station on the Hndgi-Cmdag or East 
Deecaii railway sixty miles soiitli of Sholapnr. Its siirroiindiugs 
lm(‘ nothing striking or ])ietnresque. On all sides for long 
distances stretch Avaving treeless downs, the uplands eoveriMl with a 
shallow stony soil, har(5 except during the south-west rams (Juno- 
Octoher), a.nd sefiaratcd by di})S or hollows of comparatively rich 
soil. To tile north thi* eountry is peculiarly desolate, nothing but 
ridge after ndgi', scarcely a village as far as tlie eye can see. To 
the very walls the country is tlie same, except that outside of the 
city the monotony of the rolling plain is relieved by tombs and other 
hinldings. Kr<)m the nortli the Grst glimpse of Bijajair is about 
1itt/(‘en miles distant, when* the domeol the Boli (jiiinha/.* (1) rises 
a.l)ov(* tin* inl.t‘i*ven ing uplands, and, as the city is neared, tills the 
(*}e from (‘very point, looming large against the southern horizon. 
At five miles the whoh^ city breaks suddenly into view, and far 
on every side the country is e.overed with buildings of varied shapes 
and 111 different stages of decay. Tlu^ numbers ol tombs mosques 
])alaees and towers which lie scattered in (‘very direction, give the 
scene a strangely Jin])ressivx? grandeur. 4\) the right, the white 
domes of J*ir Amin’s tomb (14) gleam iu the sunlight, a brilliant 
eoiitrast to the dark gray ruins iu the foreground In front lie the 
city’s massive walls and bastions, with here and there a stately 
building towering over the forti heat ions, wliih", on the left, the 
colossal pro]»ortions of the Buli or (.lol Gumbaz dwarf its 
surroundings. SI ill further to the left, the plain, the old battle- 
held, ih dotted with tombs, among wiiich is eonspieuoiis the massive 
dark gray mausoleum of Aiu-ul-lMiilk (10). Close round the city the 
laud is surprisingly barren, 'riio ground iu front is bare of trees 
a,lid all vegefcatiou, and is broken into largo irregular hollo\^^s, the 
quarries from which the city was hewn. On the west miles of 


Ooiitrilmteil ])y Mi, IT K. Si]i*ock, S. 

* 'riic levels taken in dillereiii ]):iits ot the city aie 1032 feet at the Asar Mehel, 
104(1 at the lioli (lumha/, lOCiO at the plinth ol the Two Sisters, 1072 .it the 
iihii'il.itiUr’s olhee in *ht‘ Maeea( kite, anil o\er 2000 feet near thelilgah. Mr. E. K. 
JJe..it>lil, C E. 

* The iiuinber after tlie name of this ami of other buildings is its serial number iu 
tilt* list oi buildings desenbed b(4o\v under 0]»j'*cts. 
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ruins of the old town of Slwilnipiir (1."ilO -1 n:U») provont cnllivniion. 
Close to tI»o AvalS;,un tlio soutli fir(j trMi*(\s of Init none of it 

shows fi'oni a distt net;. ^Plie only object is tlu; '*Tc:it city strcbOinii;* 
far and lu'ar in a. ^\aste whoso desolate glnupsi's ol noble laiilibn^-s, 
sonic ia,irly ])reservod others in ruins, make the more striking*. 

South of Ibjajnir the country cluinij^es. On the southern side ol 
th(' I'ld^e wlncli overlooks tin* city tlunv is considerable cnltivatien. 
M’he same treeh'ss rallies ri'inain, but betwei'ii the ridges ari? fairly 
rich hollows, and, within ei,e‘ht miles of tlie ualls^islhi' \alley of llu' 
.Don now as ol old th(‘i^ranary ol Jb|a]>nr. d'ln' slope of a barrim 
rid^i', surrounded on tlniM'. sides by a tri‘el(‘ss cr<*p]ess ])]ain, 
seems a stiaiige site ior a ea])ilal. 'riu‘ de‘-ert lo tlie north wliej*e 
no invading* army eonld tind food or lodder was no (l')iibt a 
valnabli' del'imei^ to Ibpijnir on th(‘ suh* most o])i-m to a,ttaek. 
Jiiit the eresl. oi the ridire to the south, commandmLV lht‘ 
ap])roaehes on both sjd(‘s, s(‘ems at lii’sl a licit('r site lor a 
lorti'css. d’lu* rea'-on for tlu' choice ol the pn‘seiit site s(‘ems to 
lia\e be(*n that the crest ol tin* rido(‘ is natmless while* witlmi 
the walls ol Ibjapiir llit supply of ANatm* is almndant. ^J’he nmler 
roe L lis'ins wwh ^pleneliel spnmjs ol wbieb, to pielee' by the 
re.'mams ot we'lls aiiel eaielens, lull a.el\antaL;e ^^a.^ lakeai. haf.e'r 
on the* local sn]»])lv ’\Na> Jiicre‘ase‘d ])y arlilie'ial MH*ans, am! the* H'orvi 
cemelnit and the lle^i^ain Jiake made ilk* e*ity almost jnde'pemh'Jit e>f 
its loeail re'^oiire'Cs.' 

Thjiipiir willim the* walls eei\ers about IbOO a«*re‘S or two and a 
Jiall sepiare* miles. 'I’lie* ''iibnibs e^ en now' spre.nl ove*!* a lar^’e* area, 
anel in tlie* eit \ ’s ])rinie str(*telie‘d lor iiM]e*s. 'The* walls, w'h!e*h ai*c 
still in tail* orde*!*, ai*e* alioiit- six and a ejiiai'te'r mile*'' roiinel anel foi*ni 
an iJ‘r(*eular e'llipse of W'bie‘li i he major axis Imm t he* M:n ea t la.te.* in t Im 
west to the* Allajmr Cate* in the ea'.l is alM>iit two and llii-e*e‘-(|iiarle*is 
and the minoi* axis from the Jlahmani Cate* in t iie* ma i h 1 f) the Kale-h 
Cate* m the south is abejut e»ne anel t hre<‘-e(iiarlers mile''. 

Mdie city walls are surreuinele*el by a elee p moat Ibrly tf) fifty fee*! 
broael. 'J’be \ are* mas^ne anel slrniii>, ami, not e<inntinn te‘n at tin* 
^a,tes, arc* sfrf*ni.flliene‘el with lunely six ba^iK U'^ of vanrias ele*si<jfns 
and ebnerenf (le‘^re*e.'> e/f stre*nnth. InheiL’lit. tlie* walk \ary Ironi 
lliirty te) tift> let*t, and Jiave; aii av<*ra;Lie.* tliickne'ss fil lwe*nly fc*e'l, 
xxliich in plae*es lhe*y <rroally e*Ae‘e-eel The* j^'e'iu'ral pla,n e>f 
constrne-tion is mue*h the ^a,me* in the dilU're'iit se'choiis, ilioii<»h the 
design and liiiish vary.” 'riu'v s<*e*m to e on^mt ol two massive sle>ne 3 

1 'I'lic T(»im MJittr woiks.'tn (IrMiilKii at 

“ Ma|<»i M«»»i (l.iftli h iK'tailiiiM'iil, .*{10, .'ill) <i» sfi iln-s tla* an.iIIs in May 1702 
as, A tliiik stoiH almiit twenty ftM t lii-li wiMi a «lit( li .md iani|)art. 

t'ap.Kaniis tww nis of l.nIn wii stoiu* w«ac .li (‘\ei \ Inmdird \Mids iiiin li iu'j.;]rctt*el 
ainl many talleai in tin diU li 'I In <ii)i..iin was ol i^irat In jui Injty tent 
fioin till* licrnn- ol tin* ditdi cidiK'ly liuilt ol luim‘ .',ioin s stodii^ly fimn'iilnd anel 
ti(M|U(‘iitly Ol n.iinonU d with .s« idjitiiinl ifpi o'^eiilations oi lions ainl tioors, 'I'ho 
lowois w ore \ tijy iiuiiK'ioiis .ui»l ol \astsi/.f Iwiilt of lln' same niatc) lals and some 
with to]) orn.iineiits like .i eornicc and othe iwist' in the* s.iiue stAle with tin* eiiitain. 
(’.il>t.iiii Sydcniiam (Asiatic Jtoscan'hes, \lli. 4;{.')) desciihe-s the walls in JSII as a 
iam]).irt ll.iiike'd liy 100 toweis of ddlercnt diniensnms, a ditt h and oove'vtAiay 
siiiTomidiiig it, and a citadel iii tin* iiifciioi. 'I'ln'se woiks w'cre* \eiy strong and 
were* still in lair repair, tlieiroutci anil iniiei fuue.s hcingof liew'ii stone laid in mortal. 
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wall'^ twonty to tliiTfcy and twonf.y to ilu’rty foot apart., 

with tlio spnoo l)('tw(‘on filled with c‘a.rtli, well mnirned, nnd covered 
with a ma-^^onry pla,t.f()nM. ^Fliis pla-tronn which riiii.^J all round 
tlio walls, Avas ])rotect(‘(l on the inside hy a. batthnnentcMl ciirtaan- 
wall alx)' t ten hu't liiL»*h riiniiiiiuf IVoiii ha^ition tf) bastion and 
h)r)])holed for bt)th a,rtill(‘ry and small anus. On tin's ])!atb)rni 
ther(‘ w'MS {iniple room foi* tin' movomeiils of ihi' ^i^an'is.m, wdio, 
froni tht'ir superior sl-atmn, could with (ms(‘(‘')] inMand t hi* ^’ronmJ 
oiitsid(‘. 'rh(‘ constrncli'.n nf (he Avails A^a'^ undei-t iU'en by Ali 
Adil Sliah 1. (l.V>7-loHO), on In', ret urn frr»iu tin* deei-ive victory 
of T.iMvoti (loib*)) 111 wiiicli the* p*ucrol the o*r<*:it Hindu kine'doin 
of A'i]a\na^.ir ( I odo- I ISTj ]!cndii‘{l. Tluy ‘aie said lo have l)(‘eii 
coiiipleU'd in (avo yc'ai-s and a hall, (Iioul'-Ii a^ n(‘C(‘sMly aro^e stron.i;’ 
bastions AV(‘re adileil at iiibnvals down to tli.* overtlo'ow of tiu; Adil 
Shall dynasty in lliSfi It is locally ](‘]toil(d that tJa* nobifs of the 
vi'aiiii W(‘re (‘ai li out i-iisteil A\iih a bast i-m and cni-lain w.d! ; aaidthat 
tliis explains tlie i^a-eat Axirn'ty in the and diSail of the 

ddun'ent st'elions Avlnch ad«K imieh to the haMdsv>5iU']icss and 
leipressiveiiess of the aaIioIo ()ii e.ach of the li‘a.dniy bastions a 
Slone tablet eonnneinorat iiil;; its biiildnn;* was let into the wadi. 
Some of llu'se tabh is iXMii.mi, but man} ha,\e lalleii out and beim 
carru'd avAxiy. 

01 tin* ninety-six basti.ms, tlirei*, the Shei/.i b.i-tioii on the AA’ost 
mid t/hi* Hilnda Kasiib and riranm ba*'! ions on opposite sidi s ol (lie 
hatch (jcite on the Sontli, <^i\‘iit!y exec'ed the olhu's Jii size and 
streiigtli. 

The Siri'iit/i I’nii'.i or Tiion Tower taues it.s name from tw’o 
heraldic lions eaiwed in stone to the riL'lil of tlie imirance AAliitli 
leads to the toAver plat form.' d’he bastion is not very lii^h, but is 
ol Lrrea.t dianictei a.nd is Aa’r> strong’. In tlu* eeiitie are two) rais(‘d 
(•uvular jilatloriim ior eanium, on oiu* of A\lueli lies, .supported on 
be.inis of wood, the gi'(*a 1 . bronze efiin ol lbja[)ur the Malik-i-Maidan 


1’1‘t p.irM]»(‘|.s w liu-h w fio iiiMc .umI IIpim-Um l, tl»n k AVt'M'»(MMjiosf.l intinJv of 

and m'a’kii 'I'lir iiiv>i'i> av 11 «• m )um at suiiMirinlu wuli.i ladius ol .ilifuit 

til!' .y-MA fijot, Tlu- ( III I iillS, W ll'( ll .l]i|i«*.lU'd to I Iso noil) I Im’ (•"tt '1)1 ot thi' lilt' Ii, Mil 10*1 
ff'*!)! tliiit'\ tofoitv toil. JII IioiLdii, .111*1 woTv .il>out tvM'in \ loin lo( 1 llink. 'I Ijl* ditidi 
Av.'is ni m.niy |il,‘ic(.s lillod hihIaa.is h* io\oii-*l Avitli i.ii mm tii.il, iM»t ii Inn col it 
Jii otlur it •.ooniod toli.ixo l»oui loiiiud tlnoii”!) eu-k, loity to fifty 

'thjoad .'uidaliout ciolit on loot,d«’»']>. A i.u« d i*o\int« im-.u*]) sliowod in m.iin ]il.'ioo.'5 

and llio roinaiiis oj .i lino ot iii.Tiarjiiry iuimii)^ .ilK'l jitiout hivoiitv V-mls ni tioiit 

t»oiiil,od 01)1 the iMiind.'irv ol tin lovoit, \v.i\ In ITtl- Major Moor found tlius oovoit 

J'*iv almost jiortoi-t lie ,s.i>s it vv.is one Immliod and liftv and in [il.iees two 
Inindnd yards kioad, (Lntli-’.s Iletathnieiit, all). \t jyesent li.iidh a siLrn of 
tlic oovor^t v\;iy reiiia lUB 'riie lloimuraliie Mountstuart bli»liinstone ((.’olel*icoke's 
tjile, Jl. 7u) dosenlios tlu; vv.ilks in 1819 • 'I’lie ilitch and the r.uni».irt enelose a eirelo 
j t ^six nnl( j'I’lu; r.iinji.iit IS ot earth .snpjioi'teil hy stion;^ walls .iml 

ku’l^e ^tone,s It is tw eutj -toiir teet t.hiek .it toji, and h.is Indian hatt.lenients in toli-i .ililo 
order and larife towora at inod«'*.it,e <listances. \Vc nioiniteil a veiy loity tower 
sopai-ai. from t he w.ill. From this hcindit we saw the iihiii ot the town, now scatteied 
Avitli ].''.i,{a]i d in .some jilaee.s full ol tices 'I’he n)o.st eoiisjnenous ohn-et lu \t to tlio 
great ,1<.me *g the citadel. On the whole I liml |Jii!l|nir mneh ahove rny e\i)eet.itioii.s 
(uid fay heyoiid anvtliinr j Ikivo over seen m the Oecean, riiorc is something 
*oleMji( ij this .seenc ainl one tlmiks witJi a inel.inelioly inteiest on it.s former 
I>osse.ssoia- T)nj |„oofs ol tluMrjiower remain while their weakneaae.'i and orinies 
**^*r ^ *''*^*^ admiration of their gi.iiideur la hcightenol by our coinijaabion 
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or Monarch of tho Plain (4J5) till r(^cont,ly almost tlio largest piece 
of ordnaiico iu exist('nce, and a s])lendid specinuMi of tho fouiidc'r's 
skill. Tho bastion is furnished with bombproof powder-cJjjMiibers 
and water-lanks, and apparently it was never ex])osed to lire as the 
masonry is untouched. Dread of tlie Malik-i-Maidan ])revenled 
attacks, which was well for the garrison, as from its unwnbly size 
and ])e(iuliar construction the gun could not have done much harm, 
and, as the bastion was so low, it might have beim compa.rativi‘ly 
easily scaled. 'Fhe inscriplion tablet states that this tower was 
built about a.d. 1058 by Kawab Miinzli Shall in llu; reign of Ali 
Adil Shall II. (1 (>r>()-l()7l2). It was therefore almost the last authtion 
to the defences. 'Plie inscription runs : 

“Durinp: the reign of the victorious king Ali Adil Sha'h, who, through the 
favour ol God gained a gloriou.s victory, this bastion was m five months 
made Arm as a rock by the successful efforts ol Munzli Shah An angel m 
delight gave the date of the building .s.iymg. The Sher/i bastion is without 
an equal ” 

The numerical value of the angeVs words is lObf) that is AT».1(J58. 
Nea-rlhe bateli Gate on the south, and al>out 5d() yards w'(‘st-south- 
west of it, a bastion towers aboxe its neighbours Tlii^ is locally 
kn»)wii a,s tlui Lanoa KasAu. On it is tlu'hirgest gun in Ibjapiir, 
though as it is in a seldom vi^tt'd ])art. of the city, its existence has 
bi*eu overlooked and the Malik-i-Mauhiii isg(m(TalIy consi(leri‘d tho 
largest. ^J’he bastion nas built abiMil a.d. 1(>01> by ilazrat Shah iu 
the reign tif Ibrahim 11. (loSO - A s(‘Coii(j inscription tabli‘t 

seems to show that it was not tinished till Ibt'fi, as this taldet, 
lot into tlie inside wall of tin* bastion, records th(‘ eomjiletion of tho 
walls in tluit yi'ar. The L.aiida Ka^flli schmiis to have birn tho most 
formidable in const met ion and armaniiMit of all the bustions on tho 
south side, as, in addition to tlio laigo iron gun referred to, two 
other jiieces of artillery Avere mounted on it, oni‘ of whicli, 
sometliiiig like a modern mortar, still lies on it. Against this 
bastion Aurangzeb in IGSti seems to have dir(‘cted th(‘ wdioli* fire 
of his artillery, and jiitted it wnth slLot-iiiarks.* liitllo damugo 
W'as done to the tower itself, but a broafdi was made in tlie eurtuin- 
wall close by, and, as the garrison could b(; relieveil from th:i.t side 
only, tin; stejis leading to the to}) of the bastion wa're o])en to tho 
fire, and the |)lace was no doubt imtonable. both guns seem to 
have been more than once struck, and the largm* one lies 
disinoniitial, probalily from a shot wdiicli struck it near the muzzle. 

The ViRANGr l^nuuj or Portuguos(‘ Tower, about 10(K) yards oast 
of the Fateh Gate, is the most com})loto of all tho bastions, and 
from its peculiar construction is cxtivmoly interesting. It is a 
hollow scmncircular tow'er, in the middle of a strong battleniented 
ciiiiain-wall, along every few yards of whi(;h are small raised 
j)latforms for cannon. The tower rises about thirty feet above the 
general platfoj-iii of tho walls, and about half-way uj) a })assagc-way 
or corridor was built runuing round the interior, access to wliich 

1 Outaido the w.ills, near thi* Kaa.i]) ])astion, is the tomb of KkUs Ivijdn tlie 

dome of wliioli was tlestroyid by sliot.s during An raii^^/eb’s siege. 'Mie whole tomb 
luMis marks of hca\y liic. l<Voin tbedireetionot the siiot-m.irks it aoeins th.il. it was 
fcci/cd as ail ailvaiieed ])Oot tiy Auiaoig/eb's army, and recovered ]*y the defenders. 
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was £^aino(l by stoop fligliis of stono stairs at oacli ond of tlio tower. 
Oil i;lMS corridor masonry platforms for small cannon wcto 
coiistriictt^d, wbilo at oacli ond arc s’*iall ammunition clia-rnbors. 'Flic 
Ji()ll()vvjioss of this tower takes greatly from its value as a doronce. It 
IS calleil the Portuguese 'J’ower because it was built iiy a PoHugueso 
g(*noral who took service with AH Add Skah I. (1557-1580) in 
157(>. As far as inscri])tions show his name was Yogi iris Khan, and, 
on the tablet in the tower, he is called the Slave of Ali Adil Shall. 
Nothing else is known of this man. TIuj name Yvighris was 
])robably taken on entenug theBijapiir servna*. To jiuigci from the 
works entrusted to him he mnsthavci stood high in the king’s favour. 
’'I’Ikmi* .nscrifitions seem to show that tin* Fateh (kite was om* of the 
bastions ol the Macca (jat(‘, and om* or two other parts of the walls 
were built by him or under his su]ier\ision. H’lie riorih f.ice of 
I Ik; wadis has several tine ba'^tions But the Sherzi, Jjjuula Kasab, 
and Firangi ;ire the best worth seeing, as eaeh is nsiiarkablo 
the Sher/i bust ion for its ariiiainent, tlie I/nuhi Kastib for its 
liisloricji.1 imjiortanee, and the Firangi for its construction and 
n,rchil(‘c(,ure. 

Five* larg(' gates led into the city.^ Four of these are still in use; 
the llfth 1ms been closed and turned into GoviTnuient olliees. These 
g.*il(‘s wanv, the JMaeea in tin; W(‘st, tin* Shaliapur leading to the 
Slialuipiir suburb m llie iiorth-w'est, the Jhihmaiii leading to the 
H.i.hmaiJi kingdom iullie iiorl h, 1 In*Allajnir close*to the Alliipur siiliiirb 
in the east, a,ud t he Maiigoli to tlu* south. Close to the JMaeca (kite 
a small jiosterii gat<* led w'(*st into the Zohrapur suburb. The Mace-a 
(Hite lmsbe(‘ii closed for more than a century, but eommuiiicatioii with 
Hint (juart(‘rof tin*city wns k(*pt- tlirongli tlie I’ostern (bite In later 
years anot lu*?* western enl ranee* wars made close* to the Sherzi Te>wcr, 
the wadi l)e*ing kiioe'ktul elowai and a bridge threiwni ae;ross the moat, 
'riiis gate*, which is known as the Fiitka or Brokeni Gate, is now the 
e*liit;f w'e'ste'rn e*iitraiu;e to the city. Another gate to correspoiiel 
witli the Futka (kite wars openeel close to the All.apiir Gate m the 
cast, anel a broad road has bce*n lately maele to join the two and 
o])( 11 this part of the city which ruims anel brushwood maelo wholly 
inaccessible. The ancient, gateways an* me>de*hs of building, and 
iii\; immensely strong. Tlu* g(*iieral plan in all is iiuich the same; 
tWK) massive* e*ircula.r towa'rs with the doorway betweeni, and above 
the door a platfeirni guarde*el by a l)attlenu*nteel wall In fremt eif 
tlK‘Se towers a broad cle*ar sjiace* is surniiiiielod by lofty fortifii*el wadis 
.|oine*el wdth the towa*rs anel leiophedcd feir musketry. These wadis 
a-l.M) enel in small castellaU*d l()wa*rs with anothe*r gateway l)etvve*cn, 
facing paralh'l t.o the city~walls, so that in aelelitieni to the tire from 
the gaXewaay the* approaA*h was sw'ept by the fire from the walls. 
The gate*s theinse‘lve*s, some; of w'liich remain, are of thick w’oodem 
beams about six iiie*hes sepuire) faste'iieel teigethor with irem clamps, 
strcngtlienejel with massive bars, and bristling with twelve-inch iron 


^ N'-ir tlio I>()li (lurnlKi/: w.is .i sixtli g.iio callud IVulshipur. It was imdi-fcTided 
.ippo.irs to li.ivc l»ooii used foi nun‘li the .same purpose as tlu* postern g.ite* near 
Maeca (Jateway. Several small ]>osteiii gates iii dilleicnt j)aits <»l the city opeinul 
ntn the moat 'I’hc PadsliApur Gate was built uii for lUciiiy years aud has only 
ately 1)0011 opened. 
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si)ikGs. With ilio siopfo appliaiicea of tho days of tbo Bijdpnr 
inouarcliy, gatc'ways such as tlioscj wc^ro iin])rc'p^iial)k‘, arid no 
altc'iript s(i(‘iMS io liavo 1)0011 inado to foroe thoin. Aiiraii^/ob did 
not oiitor tlio city till it sumMulc'rod, and niado no attcMupt to p^jiin 
tlio ^'jitcwnvs. ^riio riaiiio Fa toll or Viotoiy, by whioli tlio Mangoli 
(late is kiioivii, prosorvos ibo conii[nost of Ibjaiiiir by tlio Einporor 
Anr:ing/iOb. 'I’lironirli tliis i^atovvny lio (‘lit(‘rod tlio ciiptnrod city 
in static and to mark llio oiroumstanoo ord(‘r(‘d tlio naino of tho 
H'at(‘ to b(‘ oIian<i-(‘d from Manooblo Faioli or X'iotory. A liandsonio 
i>iin, oast'iron inlaid with brass in a scroll ])att(‘rn, which is said 
to have boon dro]»pod b> the lhii}K‘ror*s Irnojis wliilo lilini'’ tliron^li 
tins 'jatouay, has boi‘n lati'ly r.iisi‘<l and ]>lac(‘d on thi‘ jilalforiu of 
tlio d\\<i Sist.i‘rs (oj. 'riio Macca. (ifat(‘\vay, uliich is now c1()sc‘d and 
used as tho (dlici's ol ih(‘ iiJ<iiMlal<!;ir and snbordinaio jjndfi^i*, is by 
far tlio stroimc'»t ami most oomph'j: of lli(‘ L**ar(‘S. Its appoaranco 
is so ciiMni»‘t‘d by tlo' housi‘-> built jnsidt‘ <d it. that th(‘ u;cm‘ral plan 
is dilliciilt tomastoi. Onisnlo it issonioAvliat bki' tho (jlhors, tho 
walls oiuliny in two ronml towovs \Nilh a door\Nay bot\N(‘i‘n Jnsido 
tli(‘ construction is poi idiar Tho ;i.iU‘\\ ay looks likoa. laryc bastion 
iurnishod N\ith s(‘\oi;d platfoims lor tho AAivkoiL* oL‘ heavy puns 
and \Mth covered ways loojihoh'd lor imiskeirN. On tlH‘city sido 
too it was siionii‘1) ioitilu'il, loi, thoujjh tho n’lins ooiihl imt. In 

traiiK'd on tins sidL‘, a pa.'''a‘jf(‘ r.in aloii-_> ih(‘ Iroiit loo])hoh‘d tor 

mnsk(‘try and c oiLimnnicat ini' with tlie ml (‘nor id’t lio lort ilieat ion. 
'l’li(‘ whoh‘pIanis nsiiolhat oi asliono lort than a, i^^al(‘Way, and 
,Ur(‘at ]iains S(‘em to ha\(.’ b(‘(‘n takc'ii to inaki* it, inipr(‘LVnabIi‘ not, 

only to enemit'S without but to ln‘a(‘h(‘iy within. Ono of Ihi' 

onus, whi' h lay disicoiinted on thi‘ soiiilii'rn lowin’, lias l)(‘(‘n raised 
on a masonr} jdailoim it !ntor(‘^lino‘ifu* its inlaid mn//.li‘ and 

li'om lia\ini;’ aj>paiontly bnr.^-l at t In* hie(‘('li and b(‘i n iopairi'd hy 
woldino iMiind it a nui-'-uo cod <d’ iron, d’wo or throe tine tio(‘', 
on lla‘ i^nn-plaJi’oi-m.'. add to the j)iotni«‘Mpioiicss of this part id’ tlio 
lortilicalloll ivliadi is well worth a \isil. TIm‘ i;‘ato is said to ]ia,vo 
ln‘i‘Ji idoM'd and oMinsoiM'vl by order of llio I*osllwa^s o’ovonimonlr 
about 1 7l)2 to pr«.it('ct tho eny born lobboiv,. 

From wliato\er dllociioii it is approaciiovi, jhjapur lias an aii‘ of 
Strikiiiij^ o-|;i]i(I,^.{ir. Its pi‘rfoct walls and ]»:is:!()ns and |ii'‘ oliinpsi‘s 
oi nol>lo biiiMinp"' jilca^aoily shadml combine t > oivo tho imjui'ssiou 
that the cit^ is ]»eoj)!<Ml and ]iro.'.poroiis. \Vlii‘n tlu* is passed 

tlu‘ waste noido i-^ a siiddi n ,>iirj)ii-»*. From tho west tho a])proach 
through th(‘ modoj’n \illao<‘ of d’or\ i is somo ])ro])aralio]i for 
the ruin w'ltliin 1 ho walls. Long linos of falh‘n houses, woth hi‘ro 
and tlu‘ro a palace wall or :iim.)s<pi(' mark thi' sito of tho old tow’ii of 
8haha])iir. ^soaivr the city on tho south, is th(‘lx autifiil tomb and 
mosipio of Ibrahim il. (lbS0-l(I2l)) and in front ahovo tho almost 
iinlia,i'mod walls Kha,was KlniiFs tomh now known as tho Two Sisters 
(5) and tho Sovon-Storoyod Falaco (lb) rise in tlio middle distance, 
find further on is a glim])so of tho dome id'tho dama. Mosejuo (2^) and 
of the Ihdi (jinmba.z of Sultan JMfihmnd (J(J2(I- IbbO). d’lK*greater 
pai't ol tho ])oo])lo of modi rn J>ijaj)iir arc .settled close to the wostm-n 
g:a.t(‘, and though tlioir hiAvly huts aro a, ma,rkt‘d contrast to tho 
stately monuments of tho past, the air of life and cheerfulness is a 
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not unploasinpf relief the wiisto of mins. When tlio peopled 

Avesierii qinirUn* is passed tlio ruin and loin'linoss of tlio irisidi'. 
1)0001110 more and more pjiinful, tliou^li sliadj'^ gardens round 
tombs and oilier anoiimt buiklin<iry riilieve the monotony and mask 
the desolation. 'Povvards t.lie eentre of tlu^ city a roiid vv(*ll liiunl 
■with ti*(‘es leads to the Citadel or Ark-killah with the royal palai;es 
and otln'i'[inblic buildings. On all sid(“s are splendid speeiiiK'ns of 
tlio builder’s art. The Nat Mazli (15), Anaiid Milud (17), n-nd 
(Jai^au Mi'lnd (IH) within tin* citadel, -md the J\I'bkai daliaii 
mosijue (27), the Asar Mehel (21),ami the unlinished l.onilKd Ali Adil 
Sh;i,h II. C>), iinnu'diati'ly witlioid, {‘orn, a i»roii|) rarely i^qualled for 
]>icj.m(‘StjiK'iu'Ss, (‘ach in itsell a d‘‘^‘ni (d* art. Ih'yond the Citailel 
norlh i.owards 1 he liahniani or ea^t to wants t.li(‘ Allupin* i»‘at.es, 
IS a ilri'ary wash*, with almost notiilnir siivo bdleii p.i.laees and 
roolh'ss ilwellinij^s overgrown witli enstard-;ijiples and other wild 
shrubs, i\liil(‘ an oceusiomil nnlmrnieil tomb m' mos(|ne makes 
the siirri/iMidini:^* ilesolulioii tlu' more eoin])lete. Mven these 
ruins huve ”linijises ol the I’ljiijmr of the author ()f Tai'a. Amidst 
the rums ai*e (.‘iielo.'viii'i's lluit \mt(‘ once jjfurdcuis lu ^\hii*h brokcni 
lountjuns ami dry wutm-courses sut^L’‘i‘.>t Msions of elt'Lranee and 
coiidort, und ivliere low brushwood and t;moh‘d j^rass have choked 
livid’iMnt jlow’CJ-s and rich li*in(. trei‘s. Ihnv and tlier(.‘ a jasniin, 
i*un wild, truils over ruined wulls and onci* Irim lerra(‘(‘s. Monrnfnl 
;is IS the d(*sohi.t ion tin* piclines(jne b(‘unly ol the budding’s 
old trees und 1 lu' niixiiid ol lio.iry rnin^ and ])erjec} binhlinL;;s (orni 
ail evi'n'liuneini; und i/iijiresv (\(» Mvne. Sinking* us they rin‘, the 
iniuitiiMtion i.-^p<‘rhups l(‘s>^ st irnsl b\ tin* ir».imhuiroJ' lhi‘ public build- 
iiii^s Ihun by the eouutle.''S oih-n* ruiim Talaces, arch(‘s, tombs, and 
mman'ts, ull e.ir\i‘d horn ru h leown j>.isult, d‘*o*lund(‘d ]>y eret'])t‘rs 
and bi oLeii uiid w:euclu vl bs j>l(iuf und buuiuii roots, rurnisli I’resli 
jiilei-est e\i‘ii uflei’ d.iNs spent in lh(‘ nnns. in llu' heidlit of 
pro"]ieiJlv Ihj.ipnr must liu\e been a noble city. Stdl it muy bo 
qiiesiKine'l d' biidd!ULTs were Sv) eltcLUVe m tbeir prime as they 
now un‘ deseiUsl und m rums. 

The Ai k-ki.M.’ild or (hludid, neuiiy in tlieeeiif i-e of the eify, is om‘ of 
iit(‘ most intere*'! niL»‘ ]) irts of iHilimr, u |H‘"}‘ect tri‘usury of artist.ic 

I iiildni^’s it. vv'us 1 lio^en !m ' .i-’iil Adil Sliuli (1 ISP-I MO) us the site 

I’or Ids U)i*l, bill. Avus <o ehuiiLnsl and inqiroVv'd by ins successors as 
to lt'a.ve liltle ol the old Ndlaue of Ihchkunhali“ 'Plie presimt 
citaiUd IS iii'aiiy eircnhir, a little h‘ss than a mde round im’asurin^ 
l»y t lu' counliM’seur]) of (he ditch. Its deleiuvs are a. stiMim^ curtain, 
with, on the sout h and c:mt, se\t‘rul b.istions of consideruble streiiu^tb, 
a luiiss(‘bruy(! oi‘ I’umparl. mound and ditch, tliewhohi ivell built and 
massive^' 'J'he faussebra)(* is vmy wide^ especially on tlie north and 
north-west, where a second wet ditch Avas cut at the foot of the 
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^ Tlie Ark of \rk-kill.ili is of doubtful origin. It is prob.ibly taken from the 
Sa.ii.sknt »r//. the .sun. 

*’ll I )f,.•nil SyL.es (lion 1. Lit Tr.ms 7 TT. (il) s.iya this vilkii^e was e.-illnl Keigaiihalli. 
J.ittJ(‘’s Ik'taflimoiii, oJU, In JSID the eitadel uliiehliaila iloiible rampart and 
a TiKut enclosing numerous and m.igniHceiit ]».ilaccs was in a state of juin and decay. 
'I'lic coiirlw w'crc overgrown w'ltli tice.s’ ;uid eliokcd with weedy aud cverythiiig 
looked dismal and forlorn. Colcbruoke’s Klphmytoue, 11. 71. 
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rampart, which on these sides was very low, apparently to give the 
royal palaces whose fronts all look in that direction an unbroken 
view over tbo city and country round. The citadel was begun by 
Yusuf Adil Shah shortly after his revolt in 1489. A mud fort then 
stood on the site.’ The mud wall was taken down and a strong stone 
wall built in 1498,2 many of the stones being apparently taken from 
Hindu temples as this wall contains much carving like that found in 
temple stones. The citadel was not completely fortified till the reign 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah I. (1534-1557). A stone tablet in one of tho 
bastions near the gateway marks its completion in a.d, 15't6 (a.tt. 953) 
under the superintendence of Khan A^zara Kkhtiar Kh<4n. Tho 
original design seems tohavebeen to build a double wall round tho fort 
with two moats, and to have the space between the walls a garden. 
Ihis design seems never to have been carried out. On the south and 
south-west the double wall was built, and the space between turned 
into a garden wdth ponds and fountains, but this inner wall passed 
only a short way west. On tho east only one wall was built, 
though its base was guarded by a curtain-wall running from bastion 
to bastion. On the north side the main wall of the citadel was very 
low, jipparently not to block the view, but on this side tho doublo 
moat sulliced for prol.ection. Though the walls are strong and 
massive, and several formidable bastions wei*e built at promin('nt 
points, it seems unlikely tJiat such a fort could have evei’ stood for 
any time against an enemy armed with artillery wdio had forced tho 
eily fortifications. 'Fho site is unfavourable. It is almost the lowest 
part of tlio city and is commanded by tho rising ground on the 
north-west, on which is built the cavalicu* called the Upri Buriij. 
No doubt the deep moat, even if not swarming with crocodiles as 
'ravernier reports,^ made tho place difficult of approach. Still this 
w\*is but a slight obstacle to a well-armed enemy in possession of 
tho north-western height, as all the* palaces would be open to his 
fire and the place be untenable. This unprotected state of tho 
jiublic buildings tends to show that in later years the Ark-killah was 
never used as a citadel, but simply as a royal residence. It may 
have been owing to its defenceless position that Ali Adil Shah I. 
(1557-1580) resolved on fortifying the whole city instead of trusting 
to the central castle. 

At present tho main entrance to the citadel is on tho south-east by 
two traversed gateways of considc^rabh^ strength. Originally^ five well 
fortified gates are mentioned but of three of these no trace remains. 
Apparently the gateways wcjre added after tho fortifications woro 
complete. The original or south-east gate lay between tho two lofty 
circular bastions in which the fort-walls ended, and tho entrance secerns 
to have led through an old Hindu temple much of which was left 
standing and the column used in making tho gateway and tho 
guard-house attached.’' Additions were built to the outside of 


^ Briggs’ Ferislita, 11.462. ^ Briggs’ Ferishtii,lII.]4. ® Harris’ Voyages, II. 360. 

* OgiTby’s Atlas (1680), V. 246. 

P Some hold that there was no teini>lc hcrcs and that tho columns were gathered from 
different plaees to f(»riri a guard room. Looking to the peculiar character of these 
columns, which dificr greatly from tho others in the Ark-killdh, and to the copious 
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these bastions in the form of flanking walls, and a second gate, with 
a guard-room above it, was made in front of the earlier gate and 
strengthened by a fortified wall which ran parallel with the entrance 
and at right angles to the bridge leading over the moat.^ Every 
precaution seems to have been taken to make this gateway impreg¬ 
nable. In itself it is very strong, and ample quarters for a largo 
garrison were provided, while the powerful end bastions commanded 
all approaches. This was the only entrance till, in the reign of 
Miihmud Adil Shah (1G20-1050), a causewfiy was thrown across the 
moat on the west, but it is so narrow as to bo of use only to walkers. 
On entering by the main gateway, after passing through 
beautifully carved basaltic Hindu columns, the height and massiveness 
of the side walls at once attract attention. No guns remain on 
any of the bastions, but the yilatforms are untouched. ^rhf3y are 
said to have formerly boon armed with 100 guns, but considering 
their size and number this is scarc-ely probable.^ After y)assing 
the old temple the road (crosses the cimtro of the Ark-killah 
and leaves on the left another so-called Ilindu temple or college 
which is evidently a mosque built of temple remains.*^ Beyond this 
it sends off one branch on the left to the Granary or Chini Mehel I. 
(10) and the Sat Mazli (15) which in later years was the 
favourite residence of the kings and is still a singularly 
beautiful palace. Another branch leads to the right intlie direction 
of the Macca mosque (20), and passes close to a low circular wall 
which is said to mark the centre of the old village of Bichkanhali. 
Following the straight road towards the north, after ^passing tho 
Mint (20) and one or two other ruined buildings, the Anaud Mehel 
or Joy Palace (17) is reached, one of the most beautiful palaces in 
Bijdpur, surrounded by remains of terraced walks, fountains, and 
gardens. On the opposite side lies the Gagan Mehel (18) famous for 
the largo arch which spans its front, while tho gateway wdiich 
opens on the road, now being turned into a church, is no less 
remarkable for the excpiisito stucc-o ornament of tho interior. Tho 
main building of this palace wliich is now in ruins is one of tho oldest 
in tho city and for many years was the residence of the kings. 
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Kiinarese iiiscrii)tions, akso to tlic fai*L that the distance of tlie columns from each otheria 
much the sanieas if they were parts ot an oldllindu temple hut is not what it would liave 
been had they heen brought to tonn a guard-house, it is diflicult to liclievo that tho 
columns arc not the remains of an unmoved temple. Some on each side of the gatew ay 
correspond so exactly that it is hard to believe that they are not m their original places. 
Moreover {ill the architectural reniaiiiR close by are Hindu. The large slab spanning 
tile entrance is raised on stones nndoiihtediy part of a temple, and elose by are 
the remains of Hindu victory pillars. If all these were brought from a distance it is 
strange that tlusy should have been centred in so comparatively narrow a space. 

1 It is curious that in this fortification, which is evidently a subsequent addition, 
the guard-room over the bridge is built in very much the same style us the small 
chamliers in the towers of the Idgah near the Upri Bumj, whicli is said to have been 
constructed by Yusuf. The main gateway and bastions were no doubt built by 
him and he may have also built the outer line of defence subsequently, but with the 
exception of this guard-room, the rest of the towers and walls seem of a later ago 
than the main gateway. ^ Ogilby’s Atliis, V. 247. 

* Some hold that the four centre columns under what may be styled the dome as 
well as the entrance gateway are remains of a Hindu temple in place. But tho rest of 
the building has been undoubtedly formed from the stones of other temples brought for 
the purpose of building the mosque. 
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Afterwards when the Sat Mazli (15) and Chini Mohcl I. (10) were 
built the Giif^aii Mehel was tiimed into a recei)tioTi-hal]. Hero in 1086 
the Emperor Aurangzob received the submission of the last of the 
Adil Shah kings, the youthful Shikandar, amid tho passionate tears 
of tho nobles and the wailing cries of thousands, which rose to 
the throne of God as a witness against tho causeless aggressor.^ 
The only other public building which can be identilitul is the Adalat 
IVIeliel (IJ)) on the north-(‘ast, and of tin's only tho bare walls are left. 
On the western sidc‘ nenr the cansew'iiy Ukj llindu temple of iShirsoba 
(38) stands picturoscpicly on ihe side of the inner moat. In this 
temple it is said king lhr.iliini IJ. (loSO-Ki^O) used to worship, when 
for some years lie forsook the faitli of l)is fathers. 

With ihe rays of ilie morning snn streaming through the oriel 
windows of the 8at ]\1azli and ihe waters of tho inner moat 
lapping its base and reflecting its climbor-cloihod walls, few places 
in Hi japnr, until recemt clia.nges, were more Ix'aiiiifid than this Ark- 
killah. Few places also nr(‘ fulh'r of nicMnories than the Ark-kilhlh. 
Herein 1510 tlu‘young Ismail (1510 - 1534) was besieged by his 
traitor minister Kama 1 Klian ;h(‘r(‘lH‘tw(‘en 1581 and 158 f the noldo 
queen Chdnd Sultana held Ikt court, and From here was (1580) sejit 
prisoner to Sablra; here ^lahmud the ]Merrv (1620 -1656) s])ent 
happy hours with his favourdA‘ the beautiiul Rhumba; and this 
same citadel, the seem* (»f many a glorious pageant, witiu'ssed also 
tho overthrow of the dynasty of which it was the glory and the; ])rido. 
M’hougli its palaces are in ruins, its gardens cliokc'd with tangled 
gmss and thorns, and its water-courses and fountains dry, an air 
of kingly dignity clings Jld the Aik-killali, and rons(‘s a feeling of 
reverent admiration for tTio noble remains of a noble dynasty. 

Excluding tho citadel, Hijapur within walls, during the days of 
the moiuircliy, seems to lia\e been divoided into thirty-three wards 
or 7 X‘t/i.v most of which remain and are used for municipal jiurposes. 
Of ten the position is forgotten, and even sinc(* 1818 all ti*act^ of two 
lias lieen lost. Of tin; tweidy-tliree wards^ into which tho present 
city is divided, tho five most inqiortant are Hara, Kliudan Hazariii 
the north-west, IMahmiid Khan Haz/ir in the wesl,, Ane-kendi 
Hazariii tho east-centre. Jama Mosipie Fetli in the east, and Slidh 
I’eth in the north-east. 

Baka KnuDAN Bazar, a corruption of Bara Khudavand in thonorth- 
wost close to the Shahiipur Gate is one of tlio oldest parts of the city. 
In it is tho large Chand w(fl built by Ali Adil Shall 1. (1.557-1580) in 
honour of his queen Chand Bibi. This ward is still fairly peopled. 
Mahmud Khan Bazar, in the west close to the Macca Gate, is the 


> Colonel Meadows Taylor in Architecture of Bij!li)ur, 47. 

- The names of these wards passing west to east, ar(5, 1 Bara Khudan Bazdr; 
2 PurAni l*eth ; 3 Laiigar B^wAr; 4 ITaidar l^azAr; 5 l*ali Ba/Ar; 6 Fateh Jama 
BazAr ; MAhmud Khan BazAr ; 8 MuhArak KhAii BazAr ; 0 Karanjiii Bazar; 10 Bumi 
KhAn BazAr; 11 KamAl KliAn BazAr; 12 Murad Khdii BazAr; l.*l Aiie-kendi Bazar; 
14 JAma Masjid BazAr; 15 NAghtAn BazAr; IG Jhakti BazAr ; 17 Th Ana Biidi-uk 
BazAr; 18 Shabiitra Bazjlr ; 10 l*Atlshapur BazAr ; 20 Daulat KhAn BazAr ; 21 ShAli 
Peth ; 22 Shikdr KhAna Ba/Ar; and 2.3 Kangin Masjid BazAr. The site of the Murklio 
Khurd and Murkho Bndruk wards is forgotten. 
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business centre of tbe city, where the weekly market is held. It 
was named in honour of SuMn Mahmud (1626-1656) but all the 
present houses are modern. To the north of this ward may be 
seen the ruins of Afzul Khan's palace, the victim of Shivap's 
treachery at Pratapgad in 1650. The 4'aj well, built by Ibrdliim 
Adil Shah II. (1580-1626) in honour of his queen Taj Sultana, is 
tlie most famous well in the city, and with the surrounding rest- 
houses, is an interesting piece of architecture, the largo arch which 
spans the entrance to the well being particularly line. I'he An'E- 
KENDi Bazar, in the east centre to the north of the Jama Mosque 
road, is interesting from its fine large entrance gateway. It con¬ 
tains the mosque of Mustapha Khan iji which is some handsome 
stone carving, and the remains of several old palac(‘S notably the 
palace of Khawas Khan, minister to Ali Adil 8hah 11. (1656-1672). 
'rh(i ward is said to take its name from ihie the Kanarese for 
elephant, as the royal elephant stables were in this quarter. The 
JiMA Mosque I'etu has some line old houses inhabited by the 
descendants of old Bijapur families. The great mosque is in this 
ward, and tliis is the head-quarters of the Musalman eornmimity. 
SiiAii Petit, in the north-east near the gniat dome, is interesting 
from its being inhabited almost wdiolly by Gavaudis or masons, who, 
though tliey no longer follow the craft-, are said to be the descend¬ 
ants of the masons who built Bijapur. TJie place is frequently 
called the Gavaudis' ward. No interest attaches to any of the other 
wards inside the walls most of which are almost deserted. 

Were it not for its subui-bs, which even now are pretty thickly 
peopled, tlie city ^vonld })roscnt a still more unfavourable comparison 
than it docs w’ith that Bijapur which less than thre(‘ centuries ago 
counted its inhabitants by the Inindrod-thousand. Of eight suburbs 
only five are of importance. t)f the five tlir (‘0 are close to the city 
Avails, Shali.MjHir also called Khudanpnr that is Khudavandjmr and 
Fakirabad in the north-west, Zohra])ur called after Ibrahim II.’s 
wife in the west, and Jbrahimpur called after Ibrahim 11. in 
the south. ^J^lic j-emaiiiing Iavo arc at some distance Shflliapur 
or Pir Amin s Darga about hvo miles to the north-west and ^J’orvi 
about f<mr miles to the west. The other siduirbs are Allapnr built 
by Yusuf Adil Sluili (1489-1510) a mile and a half, and Aimipur 
with a large unfinished tomb of Sultan Mahmud's wife Jahaii B(‘gam 
Ujout twro and a half miles, to the east of the city. Kxactly opposite 
the Boli Gumbaz and about 150 yards from the wall is the railway 
station apjTroachod by the llipargi road which runs east and west 
through the city to the north of the Ark-kilhili. 

Sliahfipnr Darga or Pir Amin's D«arga, from the tomb of aMusal- 
mfin saint of that name, lies about two miles north-west of the 
Khudanpnr Bazilr, also known as Sluthapiir Peth, on the side and 
firest of a hill which overlooks the city walls on the oast and some 
fine mango groves on the west. The houses are clustered round 
the saint's tomb which is an object of great veneration and is well 
cared for. tomb is gaudy, and the grounds round it are pretty 

and well kept, and, as the domes are regularly whitewashed, their 
colour from a distance forms a pleasing contrast to the gray ruins 
which surround them. Between Pir Amin's tomb and the city is 
B 877—73 
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the rcst-Loiiso of Nawab Must^,pba Khan, a lar^e quadrangular 
building niaclo during the reign of Sultan ]\1iihmud (1C20-1C50) for 
the use of travellers and lately (188J3) turned into a jail. 

Westfrnin Pir Amines tomb, still part of Bijapur, is the hamlet of 
Takki or Afzulpur, called after Sliivaji^s victim Afzul Kluin (1659) 
whose summer ])alace was in tJiis quarter. The village itself has 
nothing of mark. Some little distance off is the family burial- 
ground of Afzul Khan, to which a curious story belongs. On a 
broad ])latform stretching along one side of what was once a large 
masonry pond or well, but Avhich is now silted and embowered in 
mango and tamarind trees, are rows of tombs, all very closely alike. 
Mxn.mination shows from the device carved on their lops that 
these jire all womeiPs tombs and that they are ranged in eleven rows 
of s(W(‘n totiibs each. All are of the same size and sha})e and tho 
sa.nie distaiuie apart, except one on the north-west corner which is a 
litf.le larg{*r. 'I'he Bijapnr story of Ihesc* tombs is that when in 
1(559 Afzul Khan vnlunteeri'd to lead (he f;i,tal e\f)odition against 
kShivaji the aslrohgers warmul him that he would never return. 
On tho strenglh of this warning h(‘ scdlns house in order by drown¬ 
ing his sevent y-seven wives in the pahicepond, burying (heir bodies 
in the. ])ond bank, and adorning their graves with rows of neat 
tombs. 'I’he story may be false; ilun'ii are no moans of tc'sting its truth. 
Still it is strange to find so many tomhsoE ])recisely tho same pattern 
and appanmtly of th(5 same ag(‘, in wlnit was oi-iginally apart of tho 
private grounds of Afznl Khan’s pahu'o. Tiie legimd explains their 
presenct' fairly W(‘ll, thougli the charaetor of its liero is sonu'what 
out of keeping with IMeadows Taylor’s ehivalrous tender-hearted 
Afznl Khiin. Near Afznlpur are the remains of some fiiio reservoirs 
made as h'cders to the 1’orvi waku'-conrse wliicli was t lie main source 
of th(’ city’s watt'r-supply. The four wesUnii suburbs Shahdpur, 
Zohrapur, IV Amin’s Darga,, and'^Pakki are remains of the great 
city of Sliahapur finished in 1557 liy Ali Add Shah I. (1557-1580^ 
which, ill the <la>s of Ihjapur’s greatness, from the Bahniaiii Gate in 
the north stn‘tch(‘d as far ns the jiresent villagi' of 9\)rvi and ajipi'ars 
to have eovered a larger area than Biinjiur itself. Both towns wore 
known under the general naine of Bijii])nr, but Shahapur seems to 
have been the centre; of business. ’Phe population is stated at one 
time to have* amounted to nearly a million, and judging by the wide 
area the strei'ts and houses covered this is not improliablo. For tlirco 
miles from the walls of Bijc'ipur tho country is covered with the 
ruins of Shahajiur, and tho city ap])areutly S]m*ad still further, as the 
walls with vvhi(;h Ibrahim 11. (1589-1 ()2()) intended to enclose tho two 
cities are almost a mile beyond the muderii village; of Torvi. Tho 
greater portion of Shahapur was d(*stroye;el hjjMahmuel Shah in 1685, 
when lie vvasLeel the country round Bijapur to ])reveiit the advwicc of 
the ]Me)ghals. Laten* e)ii when the city undeTWXMit several sieges, it 
wnis no lemger safe te) live ouisiele of the fe)rtiiicaiions, auel Shahapur 
was gradually elcserte*el. The present suhiirhs of Klmdaiipur and 
Fakirabad in tho north-west are still known by the name of Shaliflpur, 


1 Briggs’ tViisht. 1 , 111, lUi. Accoreling to Scott (l)ce;t;aii, 11.72-73) Shdhupur was 
bejgiiu m 1510 and waa iuix>rovu(l by Ibrdlum Adil Shah 1.(1534-1557). 
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thongli tho houses are all comparatively modern, and the fifateway 
in that (quarter preserves the memory of the time when »Shahilpur 
was a large and flourishing city not inferior to Ihjapur. 

tlio west of Shahapnr lay tho suhiirb of ]Sram'a,spiir, which 
Ibrahim 11. (1580-1 ()2()) wished to turn into a new capital, and about 
10(^0 l)egati to raise mfignifieent palaces and other buildings. Had his 
d(‘sigii boon carried out, the new ca]iital would havebiHui UMich more 
pictures([iie tlmii lli jilpur. It is at the liead oL a (;onsidc’"ible valley 
surrounded by lofty hills, which it was in ten led to fortify with a strong 
wall, part (»f which was built and is still standing. Kvim now 
Naur'ispur is more striking tlian Ibjapur whose uniform flatness is 
monolonons. Ibrahim failed to cany out his design. The astrologers 
warned him that tlie removal of the seat of govcM-nment from Bi jiipur 
Avould ruin the state and he desisted. Still palaces and gardens 
were eoni])let(‘d, and Naiiraspur Ixicame th(' fji.vonrite hot-\vi*ather 
residence of the Bijapiir court. ^IMie ruins attest the magnificence 
of the place. One of the buildings, tlie Sangit or Naiiras Abdiol 
(21), a splendid ruin, compares favourably with any Bijapnr palace. 
The front arches are very fine, while the sib; of the palace is 
(‘xtremely picturi'srpio with tho 'Porvi hills in the ba-tdc groiiml and 
in front a valley stretching for miles full ot mango and other trees. 

However rich Bijapnr might bo in springs, so large a population 
could not wisely bo left wdiolly de])eridcnt on the local sujijily. Ac¬ 
cording to IVrishta, Ali Add Sliah I. (1557-1‘>S()) \vasth(‘ first king 
who })aid attention to the wator-siipjily.^ ni‘ built the large w(‘]l in 
Shaliapnr now known as Oliamrs w(‘ll and made cha,nnels to lead 
tho water through the city, f'erishta’s mention of wab'r channels 
siiggi;sts that the under-ground 'rorvi channels w'cre tin; work of 
Ali Adil Shall 1. not as is loc.ally believed of Sultan Alalimud 
(Ui2G-l(i5()). The channel which brings water fioni Torvi,tIiree miles 
W(‘st of Bijapur, Jind disiribntes it through the city, is a vast work 
of no slight engineering skill. A site >vas chosen Cn a stream about 
a mile above Torvi, and a masonry dam was built across tho valley. 
J'5-()m tho lake thus formed, a masonry channel sunk in the bed of 
+he stream carried the water to within half a mile of Torvi, and from 
there a,n iindor-ground wa.ter-conrso was hollowed, which ])asse(i 
under Torvi and was contiiuied about a mile to Afzulpnr wbei-e it 
seems to have ended in a largi; reservoir. Another small masonry 
pond or wi;!! at the base of a bill about 400 yards west of 'Porvi 
supplemented this supply. Hc;ro the water of soim; very powerful 
springs was gathered in fi reservoir and ca.rriod along an under¬ 
ground cliannid to 'J’orvi, where it joined the larger clnnniel. Tho 
i-esorvoir at Afzulpnr seems to have been also fed by another pond 
made in tlie hills, half a mile south of that village, wliose water was 
carried on arches over tho intervening houses. Traces of this high 
level conduit remain where it crossed the old road to Torvi, and 
though nothing about it is locally known, the site of tho pond and 
the diri;ction in which the remains of tho conduit seem to lead, leave 
no doubt that it was intoiidod to supplement tlie Torvi water-supply. 


1 liriggy’ Furislita, 111. 143. 
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The remains od* the reservoir at Afzulpur show that it was a work of 
great size. The dam, which is now broached in two places, is nearly 
sixty feet high, a huge mass of masonry and earth, with curious 
chambers in the embankment. Below the main lake is another 
smaller reservoir to catch the overflow and supply tlie neighbouring 
parts of the city. From the main lake a canal, which at its start 
is about eight feet by six, carried the water under ground 
nearly three miles to the city. ^Jhe cutting of this canal must have 
been a work of great difliculty, as in places it is sixty feet below the 
surface in solid rock. During part of its length it is lined with brick 
iriasonry, but in general the water flows along a rocky channel. 
Communication was kept with the surface by a number of vertical 
air shafts or nsvas as they arc locally called. M^hese shafts which 
are about forty yards apart maybe traced along the whole length of 
the canal as far as the Ibrahim Roza. ^Jhere the line is lost. It is 
recovered in the middle of the city in a garden ncjirtluj Two Sisters 
(5). Between this garden and the Ibnlhim Roza the channel seems 
to have s])lit in two, as a line of air shafts runs a good deal to the 
south towards the Jama mosque. Some of these shafts are fitted 
with stej)s probably to aid in chjaning th{3 chaniud which has now 
silted to such a de[)th that it is iK‘xt to impossible to discover its 
true dimensions. Water still flows into the city by this channel.^ It 
su])p1i()S tli(} Asar Mehel reservoir and the outer moat of the Ark- 
killah, but this wat(‘r can hardly come freun Torvi unless there is 
another unknown underground eonnectioii, as tlie Afzulpur lake is 
dry. Probably the channel is filled from springs tapped on the 
way. Fvon in the part of tlie canal above ^J'orvi, water seems still 
to flow from tho spring a,t tho head of the water-eonrso, as it is not 
nneommon to find it bubbling through holes in the masonry and 
forming miniature fountains m tho stream bod. 

In later years (15S0-l(i8(Jj, when tho number of palaces and tho 
love of luxury and ease ineri'asod, it was felt that the 'J’orvi wator- 
supply was not enougli for tho wants of the city. It was at too low 
a level, and could not bring watiT into many palaces or be used for 
fountains or gardens. For this a lake at a much higher level than 
tho city was required. A site was chosen among the hills to tho 
south of tlie city, and a large lake was formed by throwing a dam 
jibout a mile in length a(u*oss tho valley.^ The lake thus formed 
covered an area of about 500 acres, and as it was much higher than 
Bijapur there was ample pressure to raise tho water to the required 
height. The water was carried through a pipe 15" in diametor cased 
in a mass of masonry 8' by G' and at a depth varying from 15' to 50' 
below the surface, for two and a half miles to tho Shilh Ganj or main 
distributary tower, a little to the south-east of tho Ark-killah. 
Along its course from the lake largo square towers wore built about 


1 Below the enibaiikincnt of this lake arc the remains of a second lake which 
from the traces of oondnits was ajjparciitly also connected wdth the city. Notliing 
is now known in Bijjtpur regarding it. It is not improbable that it w'as the work 
of Ali Adil ShsUi 1. who, according to Ferishta, brought water into the city. Tho 
conduits run in the direeiiou of the Jdmii mosque, and as Ali began that building 
it is not unlikely that he also provided it with water. 
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800 feet apart to relieve the pressure of the water and prevent the 
pipes bursting. Owing to the height of this lake above the city and 
the con sequent pressure, the water in the towers inside of the walls 
was raised 20' to 30' above the ground. Some of the towers are 
very fine pioiics of workmanship and many of them are still standing 
and show how the supply of water was conveyed all over the city 
from the iioli^ 0 umbaz to Shdhapur. The largest supply of water 
was in the Ark-kilhlh, where two fine distiabiitary towers are still 
standing. Here, as appears from the remains c>f fountains in the 
Slit Mazli (1-3), the water could bo laid on some 30' above ground. 
All were supjilied with water on the ground-floor and all th(‘palaces 
had small cluiunels and rcjservoirs of running water. Countless 
fountains embowered in trees playc'd in ev(*ry (piarter, and fragrant 
fiowers filled the air with thcnr p(n*fumc. Few places can ha\'e been 
more beautirul than this Ark-killah with its stat(‘ly palaces and 
grounds, and the air full of the coolness and the; flow of water. 

To Sultan Mahmud ('102()-l Ootj) Jhjapur owed most of its comfort 
and luxury. Other kings adorned the city with liuildiugs, but 
Mahmud by making the Begam Ijake which he naiiu'd after his 
queen Jahiin Begam, in lt>53, made gardens and fountains ])ossible 
all over the city. J^'or this and for other reasons Mahmud’s name 
is locally in such high r(‘pnte that every work of importance, 
regarding which tlienj is doubt, is attributed to him. Besides the 
Begarri Lake, ho is said to have made theTorvi watei'-(;ourse ; and 
though from the works he did take iu hand, it might be safe to at¬ 
tribute this water-course to him, still, coiisidoriiig his comparatively 
short reign of thirty years, during nearly two-thirds of whicli Ikj was 
engaged in war with the ^loghals, it is inipre^bable tlmt he could 
have made his own Tnaiisoloum and the palaces in tlie Ark-killah, 
nearly completed the Jama mosque, constructed the Begam Lake, 
and in addition have undertakou the vast labour of cutting the 
underground 'I’tjrvi water-channel. It is more likely that, as stated 
by Ferishta, the cityj’s indebted to Ali Adil Shah I. (1557-1580) for 
the Torvi works. Still SuK-aii Mahmud did enongli to raise above 
question his el.iim to be considered the greatest of the Bi jfipur kings, 
:i monarch whose energy, perseverance, and genius would have 
dignified any time or country. During the 1876-77 famine the 
flegam Lake which was silted was taken in hand. A dam was 
built and the whole of the water-course and the twelve water-towers 
between it and the Asar Mcliel have been tboronghly cleaned out. 
Its weak point is the smallness of the catchment area. 

Bijapur, properly Vijayapur the City of Victory, is on the site of 
the old village of Bichkanhali. It seems to have been a place of 
some importance at a very early date, as, a few yards east of the 
main gate of the citadel, is a large stone pillar, probably a Victory 
Pillar, whose massiveness and the character of whose ornaments are 
said to bo not later than the seventh century.^ It is mentioned 
under the name of Vijayapur in inscriptions of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. In the citadel remains of Hindu temples 
built without mortar boar three inscriptions, one in the reign of the 
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Western Chculnkya Someslivar II. (10G9-107*5) and tlie other two 
in the reigns of the tliird and fourth Doyi^iri Yfulav kin^s Jaitugil, 
(1191-1209) and Singhan II. (1209-1217). Jaitugi^s inscription is 
dntc'd 119(), the sixth year of liis reign, mid soouis to show that 
P>ij;i])iiT or Vijaynpiir, as the inscription calls it, was liis capital. 
The ihite of Smghan^s iiiscri])tion has not been made ont.^ 

In Idl() and ;ii»aiu in P120 Karini-iul-din, who is snid to have 
been a son of Malik Xafur Allii-nd-din Khilji's great general, is 
mentioned as the Ihdln emperor’s governor of .l>ijapur," and as the 
builder of Karim’s half Hindu moscpie (31) in the citadel. In 1317 
the Amir or ^Iiisabnan goviTiior of IbjMpur with otluM’s who had been 
in rebellion against, the Minjieror Muhammad 'rughlik (1320-1351) 
was siimmoni‘d to Di'vgiri now called Daiilatshad •* In 1135 
Muhammad Khan the brother of Alla-iid-diii Ihihmaiii (1135-1457) 
claimed ou(‘-half of lh(‘ llahmani i(Ti*itoi*ies from his brother, seized 
Ihjapur, and held it till he wa.s ousted hjy Alhi-ud-din. In 1414 
the connlry round Ihjapur was Avasbal with fire and sword by 
Dev Ibip of Vijayiiagar (1 101 -1151) In 1 157 tlie government of 
lbjn])ur was coideiTod on Kbwaja l^labmud (lawiin with tlie title of 
^bilik-ul-Tujjir or Priiiee of the !Mereh;iuts.’ A])out J400 ])nnco 
Hasan, In'otlier of thi‘ llahmam king lliiiikiyim (1157-1101), aiiled 
])y a diviiK* named Hahil) Ulla, rdielled against his brother. After 
beingd(‘fentcd Hasan, with Habib [ilhi and about SOO horse, came to 
.Ihj.MjMir. Siraj Khan Juiiaidi, the commandant ol the mud fort of 
111 j{i])ur, invited Hasan to enter and jiromised to make over to him 
the fort and its dependeneh's. 3’he iKirty entered tlu‘ fort and wore 
receiv(‘d by Sinij Khan Avitli a])parent respect. At nightfall Sirilj 
Kliiin surrounded the fort, and, in the seuffle which followed, lldliib 
Ulla w^as killed, and the jiriiice wdth all his followers w^as sent to Hodar 
Tinder a strong escort."* In J472, on his redurn from the capture of 
Helgaum, Muhammad Shah llahmani (1403-1 182) halted at Ih japur, 
and the minister Mahmud (jawan tried to eousole him for 
tli(‘ loss of his mother w^ho had died on the march from Helganm. 
Muhammad Shah liked Ih'j.ijmr and would have stayed there 
during the rainy season liad 1472 and 1473 not both bi‘en years of 
famine.^ In 1 178, in the new distribution of the Hahmaui territory, 
Ihjapur and the country round Avas formed into a province 
under the goA^ernorship of llio minister Mahmud (Jawdii.^ On the 
execut ion of Mahmud Gawjiii in 1181 his favourite Yusuf Adil Khau, 
the founder of the Ihjapur dynasty, Avho had been appointed 
governor of Daidataliad, Avas transferred to the province of Jlijapur 
and remained in charge of it on behalf of tho Ihihmani king 
Miihmud Sluih II. (1482-1518) till his rovolt in 1489. In 1489 
Yusuf Adil Kluiii ihivAv otfliis allegiance to Mahmud Shah Bahmani, 
assumed tlio signs of royally, and iixed on Bijapur as liis capital. 
Ho fortliAvitli began building tho fort what is now known as tlio 


’ Fleet’s Kflnarese Dyiia-stius, 48, 72, 73. Aceoriling to a Ioe.il tradition, in 1294 
liijdpur was undei tlic chiefs of M.uigalvedha twelve miles soutli-east of I’andharpiir 
one of wdioin liijanr:'iv granted :i sUu tor a TnoH(]ue to a Musalmdii saint. Jour. Boin. 
liraneh Itoy. As. Soc. 1. 374. Hetails are given below. 

® Jour. Jioni. I’laneh l»oy. As, Soc. 1. 373-374, 

^ liriggs’ Fcrislita, 1.437. ^ Briggs’ Forislita, II. 453. ® Briggs’ Forislita,!!. 484-485. 
® Briggs’ Fcrisbla, 11. 493, ^ briggs’ Forislita, 11. 502. 
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Ark-killfili, on the sifco of the village of Bichkanhali. Close to the fort, 
in the area now included within the city walls, were six othcjr villaf^cs, 
Gichan-hali, Chandu-kcri, Kyadgi, Kyatiinkcri, Korbuthali, and 
Koriinkatii, not a trace of whicdi remains. Bichkanhali is believed 
to have stood near the centre of the present Ark-killah, and a low 
round tower is still pointed out as part of the old village. ^J’ho 
Miisalman historians seem to have exaggerated the smallness of tho 
beginning of Yusuf^s town. Tho historical references and tho 
temjde remains show that Hindu Yijayapur must have b(‘en a plaeo 
of consequence.^ About 1403 Mahmud Shah Ilahiiiani visited 
Bijapur and Yusuf showed him tho new citadel and thi* palaces 
which were nearly finished. In l‘)03 iho Italian traveller 
Varthoina dcscrib(‘d Bijapur as a walled city very beautiful and 
very rich with s])Ion(lid houses. The king^s })alii.ce had many 
cha-mbers, forty-four had to bt* crossed before reaching tho king’s 
chamber.^ During liis reign of tvv(mty-one y(‘ars (14JS0-1510), in his 
constant wars with the neighbouring Musabnan and lliiidu kings, 
Yusuf had litth? time to improve his capita,!. Evce])t pa,rt of the 
fortifications of Ihe oitji(l<il, and Rome of tho oldest palaces within 
the ciladi'l, no great ])ublic works are attributed to Yusuf, but to 
his time, is said to belong tin* suburb of Alla-pur about one and 
half miles to Hie east of tin* city.'^ To the palaces originally built by 

Yusuf Adil Shah his doscenda.nts made great a,dditions. ^Mlcir 
remains show that they were massive, dividcnl into storeys, and 
furnislu'd wnth large lofty rooms. I’he uniformly ])lain architecturo 
agrt'es with that of tho Bedar palaces from which city tho first 
Jhjflpur architect s wen' probably brought.'^ In 1510 tlu,' threatened 

usur])atiou of Kainal Khan tho regent minister of Isimiil Adil Shah 
(1510-1534) eonvulsed Bijapur.'* In 1514 in the eastern suburb 
of Alhipur, Ismail deh'ated the coufoderale kings of Golkoiida, 
Ahmadnagar, and Ih'rar and made prisom'r Mahmud Shah Bahmani 
and his son Ahmad. Isimiil ottered to escort them in state to 
Bijjipur, hut tlu'y ])vi'ferrod to I'cniain at Alh'qmr.*’ During Isimid^a 
reign a suburb was begun iii the west of tho city which later on 
(1557) rose, to be tlu* city a,ml tra,<le centre of Shahapiir.'' J ii 15 1-2 tho 
eountry round Bi]a])ur was wasted wilh fire and sword by Burhan 
Nizam of Ahmadnagar (1508-1553) and Amir Berid of Bedar.” 
In ]553Bija])ur w'as closely be.sit'ged by Soif-Aiii-iil-Mulk a Ifijripur 
ollieer noted through tho Deccan for his courage and for the 
cflieh'ney of his horsemen. At tho cost of .€120,000 (/*.s*. 12,00,000) 
Ihnihirn gained the aid of Veiikakidri the brother of tho Vijaynagar 
king who defeated Ain-nl-Mulk in a night attack and forced liim to fly 
to Ahmadnagar.'^ During Ibrahim l.’s reign (1534-1557) several 
portions of tho city were settled, but tlie only building of Lis which 
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I In Bonihay Literary Transactions, 111. 01, Captain Sykes mves tlic legend tliat 
this towel w.is Iniilt by order ot tlie king round the Hindu vill.igi', as tho villagcra 
prayt'd that they might not bo annoyed i>y tho works that weiem progress. 

Badger’s Vartlieina, 118. ^ Briggs’ Forishta, HI, 47. 

^ <’olouel Meadows’I ay lor in Arch i lecture oi Bij.ipur, 2(b*Jl. 

® Details are given above iip.4IO-4n. Briggs’ Kciishta, Til. 47. 

^ Scott’s Deccan, II. 72-78 ; compare Briggs’ Ferishta, 111 11(>. 

« Briggs’ Fcrislita, 111. DO. « i^riggs’ Fcnshla, HI. 110-111, 238. 
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remains is a small plain mosque called the Rangin Masjid from the 
colouring of tlio walls. The citadel or Ark-killah was finished in this 
reign. A stone tablet in the south side of the great bastion at the 
south-east gateway boars the inscription : 

The fort walls wero finished under the superintendence of Eha'n 
A'zam Ekhtiar Kha'n Quzra'ti in the reif?n of Abdul Muzafijar Adil Sha'h 
in H. 953 (a.d. l.i4G) 

In 1557, in honour of his accession, Ali Adil Shah I. (1557-1580) 
caused the western suburb which had been greatly increased during 
the previous reign to be raised to the rank of a c.ity and named 
Shahapur.* In 1500 the palace now known as the (lagan Mehel or 
Hall of Audience (18), famous for its great arch, was built in 
the Ark-killah. In 1505, in honour of the great vic*tory over Ram 
Raja of Yijayuagar near Talikoti, the city walls 'were begun, and, 
being divi<l(^d among all the nobles of the kingdom, are said to have 
been llnished within three years.” In 1570 the masonry pool or well 
near the Shahapur ga-te was built and called Chand Bevdior Ohand's 
Well in honour of Ali^s wife (lhand Bibi. The greatest work of 
Ali^s reign ^vas i.he Jama Mosque in the (jast of the city which he 
began but did not finish. Knnierous other works including the 
Anand Mcdiel (17) and other paln,ces in tin Ark-killah are attrilmtod 
to Ali, and, 1 hough they an* locally ascribed to Mrihniud Adil Shah 
(1020-1 (ioO), the Torvi water-works probnbly belong to Ali’s reign. 
Ali died in 15S0. Unlike his jwedetiessors wlio 'were buried at Cloge 
in the Nizam’s country, ho was buried in a tomb near the south wall of 
the city. lIis tomb is believed to be of later dab*. All his successors 
were buried in Bi japur, a change which secur(‘d for Bijfqmr some of 
its grandest buildings. Jn 158:2, lakiug advantage of the (jiiarrols 
among the Bi ja])ur nobles during the minority of Ibrahim Adil Shah 
Jl. (1580-1020), the kings of Alimadmigur, Golkouda, and Bcidar 
appeared before Bi japur. As not mure than iwo or thri'e thousinid 
troops were at the capital the Abyssinians with Clniiid Bibi at their 
head, wIk) wi’to then in ])()wer, k(*])i them sol vtiS close within the walls 
till the arrival of 8000 horse. Tliis reinforcement camped near the 
Allapur gate, and, in spite of the sniallrK ss of their numbers, engaged 
in repeated skirmislujs with the enemy. About this time heavy 
rain threw down about twenty yards of tlic city wall, but jealousy 
among tbe allies gave the Bija])ur troops timo to ri*pair the breach. 
Bipipur affaiis were then ably managed by Abul Jliisan, the son of 
Shiili Tabir,'* whose family iiilluem^e enabled him to gather an army 
of twenty thousand men. 'J’he bdryira or ridor chiofs, that is the 
heads of the Maratha cavalry, were detached to harass and cut off 
the enemy’s sujiplies, and succocd(*d so w'cll that in a short time the 
allies were forced to raise the siege.^ As soon as the city was 
safe from outsido enemies internal disorders burst forth. Dilawar 
Khdn, a noblo who prided himself on his successes against the 
Golkonda iioojis in the late war, now aimed at usurping 
supreme power. The commandant of the citadel in which the young 


1 Briggs’ Ferislita, ITI. 1 i6 and Scott's Dcccaii, 11. 72-73, 

= Briggs’ Feri&hta, 111. 132, 143. 

* Sh41i Tdhir was the great Shia minister of Burhsln Nizdm of Ahmadnagar (1508- 
1553). * Briggs’ Ferishta, 111. 152-154. 
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king lived was bribed and arrangements wore made to seize tlio 
minister Yekhlas KMn. As soon as his arrangements wore 
completed Dildwar Khan marched to the capital, and, encamping 
near the Allapur gate, sent such flattering letters to Yekhlas Khan 
as threw him off his guard and made him neglectful of the 
safety of the city and palace. One day when Yekhlas Khan was 
asleep in his house outside of the citadel Dildwar Khan with his sons 
and 700 hors© and fifteen elephants suddenly entered the city, and 
wont to the king's palace into which he was admittet^ as arranged 
with the commandant. As soon as Dilawar's treachery was known 
Yekhlas Khan advanced towards the gate with 4000 men, but the 
cannon from the walls forced him to retire, lie blockaded the 
citadel for four months, but being deserted by his followers was 
taken prisoner and blinded, ^fhe people suffered much from both 
parties and many fine buildings were destroyed by the cannon. 
])ild,war Khan now became regent and for eight, years governed tho 
kingdom with success.^ Jn 15811 the two English travellers, Fitch 
and Newberry, described Bi jjlpur as a very large town and as rich as 
it was large. Hon.* the king k(‘pt his court which had many Cilentiles. 
^J^he houses were lofty, liandsome, and built of stone. Most of tho 
inhabitants w(ire idolaters and idols of as many shapes as there were 
Ixjasts and fowls were very numerous in the groves about tho city. 
There were mimbors of war elephants, and great store of gold silver 
and precious stones.^ In 1584 one Ilaidar Khan, one of the leading 
nobles, built tho Upri tower in the w^est of the city close to the walls. 

About 1589, as a residence for his (piceii, Ibrahim built the Anand 
Mehol or Joy Palace. About IGOO Ibrahim resolved to move tho 
scat of government from Bijapur to tlie suburb of Naiiraspur about 
four miles further west. With this object he set about building 
pjilaces and laying out gardens, but, under tho adviiu) of Hindu 
astrologers, he refrained from moving his court from Bi japur, though 
the palaces, some of which Avere very magnificent, continucul to bo 
used as liot-weathiu* rosoi’ts." Tn 1(104 the Musalinan historian 
Asad Beg described Bijapur as full of lofty buildings, palaces, and 
private houses with porticos. Tlie situation of the city was 
airy and healthy. 'Inhere was a market thirty yards wide and four 
miles long, that is from tlu; west of tho city walls to Torvi. 
In front of each shop was a tree and tho whole market was 
beautifully clean and neat. It was filled with goods such as were 
not seen or hoard of in other towns. Innumerable} shops of cloth- 
sellers, jewellers, armourers, wine sellers, bakers, fishmongers, and 
?ooks, were all splendidly fitted. In the jewellers shops ornaments 
of all sorts wero wrought into a variety of articles, as daggers, knives. 
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^ Briggs’ Ferishta, HI. 155-15(). 

^ Harris’ Voyages and Travels. I. 207, 2S0; Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 385 j Jangiguy’s 
Indc, 384. 

* Ml. Bird states (Jour. Bom. Brandi Roy. As, 8oc. I. 3f>9) that it was owing to 
tho pnjdictions of tho astrologers that Naiiraspur was built and that Bijjlpur was 
for some time deserted. The local account is difi'erent, and as there arc no buildings 
at N.iuraspur large enough to accommodate the court, the account given in the text is 
probably more correct, and that Naiiraspur was merely used by the monarch as a 
pleasant retreat. Nauraspur was laid waste in 1635 on tho approach of the Moghal 
army. 

B 877—74 
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mirrors, nocklacos, and birds such as parrots, dovos, and peacocks, 
studded with valuable jewels and arranged on shelves rising one over 
the other. By the side of the jeweller^s was perhaps a baker’s with 
all sorts of rare viands arranged in the same manner on tiers of 
shelves. Further on was a cloth-shop with all kinds of clothes 
rising in tiers. Next was a perfumer’s with delicate China vessels, 
valuable crystal bottles, and costly cups filled with choice and rare 
essences arranged on shelves, while in front of the shop were jars of 
double-distilled spirits. Near this perhaps was a fruiterer’s, filled 
with all kinds of fruit and sweetmeats, and on the other side a wine 
merchant’s shop, and an establishment of singers and dancing-girls, 
beautiful women adorned with jewels and fair-faced choristers, all 
ready to perform whatever might be desired of them. In short the 
whole market was filled with wine and beauty, dancing-girls, 
perfumes, jewels, and palaces. In one street thousands of peopk) 
were drinking, dancing, and pleasuring. None quarrelled or 
disputed and this state of enjoyment never ended. Perhaps no 
place in the world could present a more wonderful spectacle to the 
eye of tin* traveller.^ 

In 1008 the little excpiisite Andus mosqno (-8), with its 
melon-shaped dome, was built by Nawab Fj tabar Kh.in. In 1020 in 
honour of his queen Taj Sultana Ibriihim (1580-1020) made theTii.j 
Bavdi(^19) or Royal Weil in Mahmud Khfln Bazar. In 1020 Ibrfihim’s 
own tomb, the famous Ibrahim Roza (2), about a quarter of a mile to 
the west of the city was completed. The beautiful Malika dahdu 
mosque (27) to the west of the Ark-killah was built either by or in 
honour of Ibrahim’s daughter and called after her, and the Mohtav 
M('hel (22), and the Sat Mazli (15) probably also bidong to Ibrahim’s 
reign. In lOJll a Moghal army under Aztif Kliiin marched against 
Bijapur and camped on the borders of th(5 lake between Nauraspur 
and Shahapur. The besieged every day came outside of the ditch 
into the plain and there was a warm intcjrcdiange of rockets, arrows, 
and musketry. ’Pliough the besieged kept up a heavy lire from the 
fortifications they were regularly driven back to the shelter of the 
walls. Azaf Khan took every prtTautioii for the safety of the 
detachments which were sent every day to gather fodder •, but 
this was no easy matter as the army was large and tluj animals were 
nuiiKTous. By a variety of well-planned devices Dihiwar Khan, the 
Bijapur general, amused Azaf Khan and delayed his operations till 
the Moghal stock of jirovisioiis was so t‘xhausted that tho fetching 
of grass and fuel from long distances was toilsome to man and 
beast. ^The si(‘ge lasted twenty days during which tho supplies of 
the besiegers were cut off. In tho Moghal camp grain became so 
scarce that it sold for 2.s. (Re. 1) the Mon and beasts were 

sinking and the distress was so great that Azaf Khiln was forced to 
raise the siege." Some time before 10114 tho large bronze gun called 
Malik-i-Maidiin or the Lord of the Plain^ was brought from the 


^ Elliot ami l)(*wsou, VJ. 163-1G4. 

“ Elliot and Dowsoii, VII. 30-31; Grant Duff’s MardtLds, 48; Elpliinstonc’s 
History of India, TjOS. 

•* Accordiuj^ to Grant Duff (Mardthds, 50 note) the people of Bijdpiir call this guw 
Mulk-i-Alauhln that is Lion of the Plain. 
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fort of ]^ard,nda in tho Niz^rn^s torritiory by Murari Pandit arid 
afterwards (1G08) mounted on the Shorzi bastion. In 1635 a Mogbal 
army under Khan Dauran marched against Jb’japur. Mahmud 
Add 81iah (1020-1056), unable to meet the Moglials in tho field, foil 
back on his cjj,pitai, destroyed tho lake and pleasure palaces at 
Shaluipiir, and deprived tho Moglials of food, forage, and water.^ 
In spiio of these wars, with tho great spread of Ibjilpur jiower 
over the rich south tho city increased in woallh, size, and 
strength. Many new suburbs sprang ui> and the huger city of 
8hahapiir with palaces and goodly shops again joined the distant 
Nauraspnr with Jhja])ur. 

According to thelVench traveller Maiuhilslo, who visitt‘d India in 
1008 and 10:}!) J5i japur was one ol tho greatest cities in the whole of 
Asia more than five leiigues or lifteen miles round, enclosed with 
a high stone wall a broad ditch and many outworks provided 
with 1000 pieces of brass and iron cannon. 1^ho royal palace, 
that is the Ark-killah, was in tho centre of the city, 3500 paces m 
compass, divided from the body of the city by two walls and two 
ditches. The city had five great suburbs where most of the traders 
lived, and ill iShahapnr (Schaiipoiir) were most of the jowellers, many 
of them dealing iu costly [loarls. 'J’he oilier suburbs wen; called 
(lurapiir, Ibrilhim])ur, Allapur, and Bamanhali. Among the king^s 
artillery was one great piece of brass tho ball of wiiicli weighed 
eight hundredweights and the charge of which was l^OO pounds 
of fine powder. It W’as said to have boon cast by an Italia/ii, 
the most wicked of men who iu cold blood kilbnl liis son to 
consecrate the cannon a.nd throw into the furnace one of tho 
tri'asnrors who came to upbraid him with tho cost of the piece." 
Mandcislo found Nanraspur, which, till 10*)5, was tho royal 
residence, comph;tcly destroyijd, its ruins furnishing materials for 
building Bijapnr.'* Jri 1018 Tavernier tho traveller and diamond 
merchant described Bijapnr as a great scanibling city about five 
leagues in circuiiifereiico forlilied with a double wall, a grt'at many 
mounted cannons, and a flat bottomed ditch. The king's palace 
was vast but ill-built, and the acci^ss to it was very dangerous as 
the ditch with which it was girt was full of crocodiles. In tho city 
itself neither tho public, buildings nor the irado was remarkable, 
though in the large suburbs wore many goldsmiths a-ud jew(;llers. 
The king was the most powerful of all the kings of the Deccan and 
was therefore called tho kiug of tho Deccan.^ 

During his reign of thirty years Mahmud Adil Hhah (1020-1050) 
WHS busily engaged in the construction of those jialaees and tombs 
which are still the admiration and wonder of tho world. 11 is attention 
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^ Klliot and Doavsoii, VII. 51 -52 ; (Jraiit DiilFs IVIardtluls, 52. 

“ French Edition, 232 ; ITiirns’ Voyages, II. 12U-130, According to JVIaiidelslo 
(232i the founder of the cannon was an Italian a native of lioniu. He also says (217) 
that Mahmud’s (l()20-lf)5()) commandant uf tlic citadel was an Italian. Probably 
tins l^' due to a confusion hi'twocii llonn’ and lliiiii that is Constantinople. 

^ French Edition, 217. In spite of the accuracy of Ins details Mandelslo seems 
not 1.'* have visited Bijapiir. Compare French Edition, 217, 232, His informants 
iipparently were Portuguese priests .and merchants. 

^ Hams’ Vfiyages, II. 360. The vagueness and inaccuracy of this account socxxi 
to show that Tavernier did not visit BijApur. 
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was turned to works of usefulness no less than to works of ornament. 
The water-supply of the city, which seems to have at all times been 
fair and had been increased by the construction by Ali Adil Shah I. 
(1557-1580) of the 'J'orvi water-course, was further improved by the 
com])letion of the Begam Lake. To IVIdhinud also is due the fitting 
up ul* the shrine in the Jama mosque whose gorgeous colouring 
IS still a wonder. He did much towards completing this mosque, 
but left it unfinished as it is at present. M’he A'sar Mehel (21) or 
Relic J’alace, formerly called the Dad Mehel or Palace of Justice, 
to the east of the Ark-killah, with its lofty roof supported on massive 
wooden columns, and its curiously painted rooms find gilded ceiling 
and walls, Avas built by Mfihmud in J04G as a Hall of Justice. 
Afterwards on a remonstrance from the Delhi Emperor Shflh Jahfln, 
the Adalat Mehel for the administration of justice was built inside 
the Ark-kilhih and the Asar Mehel was ajipropriated for the reception 
of the two sacred hairs of the Prophet Muhammad’s beard which are 
still kept there, '^fhe building which is the ehud’ honour of Mahmud 
Shah’s reign is his own tomb locally called the Holi or (lol (lumbaz (1), 
a fitting resting place for one A\ho so splendidly adorned Bijdpur. 
Another tomb on almost the same scale was begun for his queen 
Jfdian B(‘gam at Ainapur, about Iavo jukI fi half miles to the east of 
the city, but it was never eoinplcted. Judging from its ruins it would 
hfiv(^ ])rov(‘d no inofin rival to the Bob (jumba,z. 

In 1 (ioGjinan unprovoked and unjust warAvitli the n(*w Bijapurking 
Ali Add hihah II. (KioG-l072), Aurangzob closely besieged Bijdpur, 
and v/ason the pointof taking it when news of the iinrninent death of his 
failicrrocalledhim toDelhi.^ In 1 GGO, ficeordingtothe Dutch minister 
Baldains, Avho wrote from hearsay, Bijapur, fibout seventy loaguos 
from (loa and eighty from Dabhol in Katuflgiri, was said to he five 
leagues in compass, with very ^t^ong wfdls and five noble gates on 
which were mounted above a thousand brass and iron ])ieces of great 
cauuon. The king of Bijapur, he says, w.as formerly absolute, but, after 
a long and heavy war, was forced Avith several others in those y)arts 
to become'fi A^assal of the Moglial emperor.” According to Thevenot 
(IGGO-J GGG), though it seems doubtful whether this information is not 
repeated from earlier Iravellers, Bijapur was still rich and prosperous, 
and its largo suburbs were filled with the shops of goldsmiths 
and jewellers.^ About this time several new bastions wore added 
to the city Avails, and, a year or two later (1GG8), the Malik-i- 
Maidan was finally placed in position on tho Sherzi Bastion, 
which had boon built (1G58) for it under the suporiiitondenco of Nawjtb 
Muiizli Shah. In IGGG, a joint army of Moghals under Aurangzob^s 
general Jaysinh and of the Marath^ls under Shivdji appeared before 
Bijapur. The Moghal force amounted to 25,000 horse, and were 
aided by Abul Majid one of tho bravest of tho Bijapur nobles 
now a deserter. On the approach of the confederates detach¬ 
ments were sent from Bijapur to lay waste the Moghal country 


^ Details arc given above (pi).429) under History, 

* Churchill’s Voyages, HI. 540; Orme’s Historical Fragments, 292. 

* Thewenot’s Voyages, V. 376. Thevouot docs not scorn to have been at Bijipur. 
He probably got his uiformatiou from Tavernier and he from Mandelslo. 
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and to oppose Jaysinh and cut off his baggage. The embankments 
of the lakes wore cut, poison and carrion were thrown into 
the wells, the trees and lofty buildings near the fortress were 
destroyed, spikes ’ wore fixed in the ground, and the gardens and 
houses on both sides of the cuty were so wasted that not a trace 
of tillage was loft. Khvvdja Nekuam a eunuch joined the Bijapur 
army with a reinforcement of (iOOO horse and 25,000 infantry from 
Kutb-ul-Mulk of Golkonda. Every day there was severe fighting, 
and the men and animals which went out from tho Moghal army 
to forage were cut off. Shivaji and Netilji Pdlkar distinguished 
themselves particularly on an occasion where they had command of 
the r(‘ar guard, and, according to the Maratha story, Aurangzeb heard 
such wonderful accounts of Shivdji's gallantry that ho invited him 
to Delhi. After Shivaji loft the siege of Bijapur went on lor 
two months and a half and many hard fights took place under 
the walls. Neither cavalry nor infantry had any rest. For eighty 
or a hundred miles round Bijapur not a trace of grass or fodder 
Avas left. The Moghal army was brought to great straits, and to 
add to their distress a plague broke out in their camp. Tho 
besiegers raised the siege and retreated to Aurangabad pursued 
by the Bij.-lpur horse among Avhom the Maratha contingent 
fought Avith unusual spirit.i In 1071 the French jihysieian Ilernier 
d(*scribed Bijapur as very strong, in a dry barren country, Avith 
almost no good Avater oxce])t in tho town." Jn 1072 Prata])rav G ujar 
one of Shivaji^s commanders appeared plundering near Bijapur.'^ 
In 1070 a Moghal army uiidorDilaAAuir Khan again besieged Bijiijiur, 
but through Shiv^aji’s efforts, Avho, on this oee-asion, sided Avith 
Bijapur and cut off the Moghal supplhis, the siege was raised and 
Dilawar Khan retreated.** In 1080, according to the Englisb 
googrnplier Ogilby, Avho prepared his account from older travellers, 
Yasiapour, Bizapor, Visipor, or Vidhikpor, five leagues in cireura- 
feronce, Avas surrounded Avith high walls of stone and deep moats 
dry in sev^cral jilaces. On the Avails and platforms were mounted 
above 1000 brass and iron guns some of Avliich Avert) of incredi¬ 
ble size. The city AA^all had five gates Shaha^mra, Gurapura that is 
Zolinipura, Abrahira])uraor Ibrahimpiira, Bainiienaly or tho Ihihuiani 
gat(‘, and the Alhipura. l»t*foro each gate Avas a trading suburb 
with most of the merchants and tradesmen, each suburb having 
the same name as the gate. In the middle of tho city Avas the royal 
palace or castle about 8000 yards round enclosed by double Avails and 
strong moats planted with a hundred great and small guns. Tho 
castle had a very Avide entrance shut by five gates and guarded by 
2000 armed soldiers. None but those allowed by the king entered 
the castle. There was a governor both over the castle and the city 
"with 5000 men under his command. About a league and a half 
from Bijapur was Nauraspur formerly the residence of king Ibrahim 
whoso palace and several fair structures Averc (1080) seen 
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I and Dowson, VIT. 277-278; Grant Duffs MardthAs, 95. 

^ Bernier’s History of the l^ato Revolution of the Great Moghal (1671), 171. 

Grant Dulfs Mardthds, 116. ^ Details arc given above (p. 432) under History. 
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though quite ruined, the materials being used for building tho 
present king's houses and palaces.^ 

Towards the end of 1085 Bijfipur was besieged by a Moghal army 
undei* Sultan A’/am tho second son of Aurangzeb, who, in 1083, had 
inarched with a large army to conquer the Deccan. Ilefore the arrival 
of the invading army the Hijapur officers, whose factions spirit was 
(juieted hy the pressure of the common danger, shut themselves in 
tJu) capital, 'rhis was judicious, liittlo rain Iiad fallen and scarcity 
prevailed, w’^hile what grain had grown round Ibjapur was gathered 
into the fort. The JVIoghal army had to draw all its supplies from 
the emperor s camp at Sholapur. Here too grain grew dear and to 
convey supplies to llie besieging troops was a task of great danger, 
'riie Dijapur cavalry under Ahdu-r-Jiuf and Sharza Xlian were 
constanily cutting olT convoys, 'rheir repeated attacks reduced 
the Aloghal army to such distress that in their camp it w'as difficult 
to get a loalV-* At length about 2(),()()0 bullock-loads of grain from 
Ahmadnagar escorted by Gazi-ud-diri marched towards Bijapur. 
The Bijjl])ur troops w(‘re battled in their attempt to cut off this 
convoy, and, after a well-fought action, A'zam’s army was saved from 
threatened ruin. On this occasion A'zam's wife tho princess Jani 
Bcgani niarchcd with the convoy to join her husband and drove her 
ele])hant into tho thick of the fight enitouraging the troops. 
Aurangzeb expressed himself more gratefully to Gazi-ud-diii for 
relieving his son than for any service over jierfornied by his offic.ers.*' 
To complete the investment of Bi j.apiu, Aurangzeb, who was directing 
operations against Haidarabad, patched up a treaty with Haidarabad 
and marched for Bijajiur with all available troops. He found the place 
partially invested by his son's army and his own completed what 
was wanting. His presence ciiused to the besiiiged much uneasiness. 
He appointed several of his best officers to help A’zam in carrying 
on the siege and addressed to them some soul-stirring words. They 
set heartily to work constructing lines of approach, driving mines, 
and tilling the diteh. Of stiveral breaching batteries the chief 
under the immediate superintendence of Tarbiyat Khan was on the 
south face of the Bijiipur fort. Sharza Khan, Abdu-r-linf, and 
Sidis Salim and Jamshed wore among the faithful officers who 
defended the fort. The garrison was not numerous but though ill- 
paid and short (ff' provisions they showed a high and stubborn courage, 
'riio city was surrounded on all sides and many of tho foraging 
parties were attacked. ^J’he besieged daily sallied from the town 
and a few of the Moghal officers were either killed or wounded. 
'J^lic besieg(‘d continued gallantly to oppose tho approaches. 'Hie 
grand powder magazine which was placed iintler ground in the 
camp accidentally bhiw up with a noise which was hoard for sixty 
miles.^ As the country round Bijapur had lung boon wasted supplies 
were cut off to tho great distress of the besieged. Still the Bijapur 
soldiers resisted gallantly until tho walls were broached in several 


1 Ogilby’K Atlas, V. 24G-247. 
^ Uraut Hulfs Marathds, 140. 


Elliot and Dowsoii, VII. 322. 
* Scott’s Deccan, II. 71. 
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places. On the 15th of October 1680^ the garrison, reduced to the last 
extremity, capitulated. It was settled that the young king Shikandar 
should pay his respects to the emperor, and that his chief officers 
should be raised to high rank in the Moghal service. The emperor 
entered the coiKpiered cit.y in state followed by his principal officers 
and generals. Through weeping crowds he passed in tlirough the 
JVlangoli gate in the south, whose name lie changed to Fateh or V ictory 
gate, to the great Audience Hall in the citadel where ho received 
the submission of the leading nobles. Tlio unfortuna<.e Shikandar, 
who was then only in his nineteenth year, was brought before 
Auraiigzeb in silver chains more like a captive rebel than a 
vanquished sovereign. After paying his compliments Aurangzeb 
allowed him to sit and bestowed on him many favours. Sharza Khan 
was raised to the title of Rustam Khan, Abdu-r-Ruf Khan to 
that of Dilawar Khan, and both to commands of seven thousand. 
I^he Sidis Salim and Jamshed were honoured with titles and 
commands of five thousand, and all the officers were promoted 
according to their quality. Sitting on a travelling throne Aurangzeb 
passed to view the fort through the breach by which the assault 
was intended to have been made. From that he went to the great 
mosque where he offered thanks for his success. Hyed Lashkar Khiin 
was appointed governor of the citadel, and on the large bronze piece 
of ordnance called the Malik-i-]\Iaidiui a new inscription was 
carved in place of the old one. After lONG tho watcTs of tho 
Bijapur reservoirs and wells grew low, the country round remjiined 
waste, and much of it was seized by landholders wJio acjkuowledged 
no ov(}r-lord. Tlic great city oi SLihapur the second Bijapur, 
two miles to the north-west of tho city, was empty and ruined.*-^ Tho 
cjiptivo king Shikandar was not removed from Bijapur. 
Aurangzeb assured him of protection and assigned him .il 0,000 
(Rs. 1 Idhh) for his yearly charges. He dicnl some years after the 
fall of the city.^ At his own request he was buried in a lowly 
grave in the niu’th-cast of the city, in front of tho tombs of two 
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' Tho (lato of the capitulation is variously stated. The date in the t<*xt is from 
Grant l)uti’’a MaiathAs, irjO. Ae<‘<)i<liii;' to Oriinj (Historical Fiai^uients, 148) the 
date is the middle ot June; aetoidiiig toGentil <|noted hy Oiine (Historical 
Fragments, 149) the city was taken on the lirst of Septcinhei 1(;S7 and Shikandar 
appeared before Anrang/eb on tlie 14th ; ae<*onling ti» Anc|iietil du T’erron the city 
was taken in the bcgiuniiig of October U>S(>; according to Scott (Dei'c an, 11. 71) 
Thjitpur capitulated m 1(>89 ; Kliiiti Kli.in (Flliot and Dowsoii, VII. 32“.d-;{*J4) gives 
October lOSb. The eorrert d.ite seems to be October lOSb*. 

2 Scott’s Deecaii, 11. T--?.*!. Tlu* account of the siege is from Grant Diifi‘’a Mar.itlilla, 
149-ir>l ; Elliot and Dowson, VIJ. 3i»2-;i24 ; Scott’s Dcccan, II. 71-7.*!; and Orme/s 
Historical Fragments, 148-149. 

* According to Grant HiilT (Mariltluis, 1,51) Shikandar was kept a close prisoner 
in the Moghal camp for three years when he <lied of poison believed to be given by 
Aurangzeb in consequence of some ])opuIar rising in his favour 'J'he statement 
that Sliikandar was ])oisoued by Aurang/eb three years after liie fall of Ihjjipiir has 
been questioned byOrme(His. Frag. 149). It is apparently incorrect. In 1995, nine 
years after the fall of liij.lpiir, the Italian traveller Genielli Careri ((^liiirehiU’s 
Vojagos, IV. 248) when in tho Moghal camp at Galgale about tJiirty-two miles south- 
wcht of Bijdjmr, saw Shikandar, a sprightly youth of twenty-nine of good stature and 
of olive complexion, going with a handsome retinue to jiay his respects to Aurangzeb. 
According to Grant Duff (MardthAs, 114) Shikandar was horn in 1667 so that his 
age in 1695 would closely agree with the ago given by Careri. 
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saints, one of whom Pir Nasni-llah had been his spiritual teacher. 
Hero, in fitting contrast with the stately tombs of his powerful 
ancestors, the remains of the last of the Adil Shah kings were laid 
unmarked it is said even by a stone. 

Aurangzeb remained at Bijdpnr till 1G89 when the true Baghdjid 
plague called iaun and wdha forced him to leave the city. About 
190,000 people are said to hfive dicid and many more loft the city, 
Wlmn the disease abated Anrangzob caused a census to be taken. Ji 
was found that the population still amounted to 984,000 living in 
181<,()()0 houses or 1,010,000 people less than the number recorded for 
Bijapiir and Shaluipiir in Mahmud Adil ShiUi's reign (1020-1050).^ 
Prom this time the city decayed with a speed for which it is difficult 
to account. It is not that it was neglected, or that no efforts wore 
made to preserve it as left by the Adil Shah kings. Aurangzeb 
was most anxious that Bijapur should keep its former importance. 
The gnints of land, cash allowances, and endowments given by the 
kings were confirmed by him and even increased. Every inducement 
was held out for mou to settle there ; the nobles of the kingdom 
were ke])t in ilu'ir posts ; and many of the soldiers wero enlistod in 
the M(»glial army. Every effort was in vain, with its siirreudor all 
life siHuns to have left the city. Misrule during Shikandar^s 
minority had greatly weakened tl\e si^curity of life and property, 
trade was almost at a stand, and the distress which the people had 
suffered during the different sieges, culminating in the surrender 
of the city and the deadly plague in a ])lace famed for its 
wholesomeiiess, broke their spirit. Still Aurangzeb did not relax 
his efforts to i‘(‘peoplo tho city. Ilis governors were instructed to 
persevere, and Nawab Azaf dah, in particular, strove to restore tho 
city. All was to no ])urpos(i. The people gratefully acknowledged 
tho care bestowed on their city, but nothing was able to chock tho 
decay. The answer of one of tho people to tho oiniuiries of tho 
Nawab as to tho state of Bijdpur was the well known wailing 
couplet: 

‘'PIk* pjuder woaves hor web on tho palacu' of ( !a*s.ar, 

‘'Pile owl stands sentry on the; tower of AJ'i’asial).”'* 

In 1703 Chiu Kilich Khan, who twenty years later established 
the family (ff the Nizams of Haidarabad, was made governor of 
Bijiipur.^ Shortly before his death in 1707 Aurangzeb appointed 
Ins favourite sou Kam Bakhsh governor of Bijapur. Ho sent 
the prince with all the signs and honours of royalty to Bijapur, and 
the drums of the royal nauhat khdna were ordered to play as ho 
started. Tho news of Aurangzeb’s death overtook Kam Bakhsh 
before ho reached Bijapur, but in spite of desertions ho continued 
his march in the hope of seizing the Bijapur fort. On 
arriving near the place he sent a kind and flattering message 
to Niyaz Khan tho commandant to induce him to give up 
the fortress. Niyaz Khdn refused and set about putting the 


’ Tlie decrease of 1,016,000 in the number of inhabitants was due partly to the 
plague, but mainly to the destruction of Shdhdpur in 1635. 

^ Busdtin-i-8alatin. * Kastwick’s Kaisar Ndmdh-i-Hind, I. 3. 
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fortifications in order, rnt.ronclnnonts were thrown np oppo'^il-o one 
of the gates. Uninonrs of tlie death of Aiiraiigzeh InuJ been flow,ling 
in the air before tlie an-ivnl of Kain Uakhsh and wenj now 
C('iifinned. Negf)ti.‘itioiis wore*. o])en'v‘d, and, tlirongli tluj skilful 
nianageinent of one Ahsan Khan, tlu; k(‘ys of tlui fortress were giveji 
up by Niyaz Kliaii who wa,ite<l on tiie f)riue(j and made his 
submission, tiuj (md of lw() months onhu* was r(‘sto!‘ed in 

tlie city and neighliourhood. Ahsan Kliaii was ni.-ide bdlshl or 
paymaster and the ]lost of 7V/*/r or niini^'ter .va,s giv^^m to Hakim 
Miihsiu with the title of 'J akarrab Khan. Other h ilowi'rs were 
rewarded with jewels and titles. 'Plu' piince then assumed the 
throne. Jle was meniioiied in the Kluifha or piiblie jirayer 
under the title of l)in-]ianali or the Home of the Faith, 
and coins were issued AMth this titl(‘. lie beeanio ernel and 
wliimsieal, put t(j d(‘ath several of his olKc^ers among tlumi Ahsan 
Kluin, and was di‘serted by” most of liis troops. H is brotlu'r the 
Finjicmir Hahadiir Shah (1707-1712), aft(;p defeating and killing 
his second brotluu* A’zain at tin' battle of A'gra, Avroti* a kind lett(*r 
full of avlvie.e to Kim Hakhsli jiromising, on (*oiidition tliat coins 
were not struck in the nanie of Kam Haklish, to give him the 
goveiTuiK'iits of Hijajmr and 1 builaraba.d, instead of lb|;ij)ur alone 
as planned by tluir fatlna*, with all the siibjecits and belongings. 
Ikihailur also yiromiscul to remit the tribute which had liitlierto 
heon paid by f lic governors of tlie t wo provinces. To ibis h^tbn* 
Kam Haklisli sent n provoking r(‘ply. The result was a battle 
ii(‘ar 1 laiilarabad in winch Kam Jhiklish was defeat(ul a.nd sl'iin.* 
After the death of Kam Bakhsh Bijapnr pa.ss(*d nmhn’ the riih' of 
the FmpcM’or^s governor oi* ,svn%va////cd?/* at llaidara-ba-d. In J7I0 
a severe famin(‘impov('rislied tin'city, and a. second famine seven 
years later (1717) (leep(‘n(‘(l tlu^ distre-^s. Thousands perisln'd and 
the memory of the luirdships lingensl for yea.rs. In I72.S wlnai the 
Nizam proclaimed Ins independence Jlijapur beeanie part of his 
kingdom, and remained for some years under the governorshij) of 
Jiis son Nasir dang. In 1741- Ibjapur ])a.ss(*d from Nasir dang to 
his nephew MnzalTar da,ng and beeanie his liea<l-<pia.r(erh.- In 1750 
l ae French ])ri('st Tielfeiit liaJer d(‘scribed Ib jaymr, from hearsay, as 
one of the greatest cities of SonMieT*n India, the ohl cafuf.'iJ of tJio 
Adil Shah kingdtun. It was about, five miles round, furnished 
witJi liigh solid walls, and was foiimn-ly very poyuiloiis a,ml yirosper- 
oiis.’* In 1700, after tin* battle (»f Odgir, Ihjapiir uas ceded liy 
Nizam Salabat Jang (1750-1701) to I’eshwa Ihilaji (1710-1701) 
tmd a Maratlia governor wa,s s(mt to Hljapur. The di‘vastatiou of 
Ibjapur dates from its transfer to the Marathas. 'J'he Moghals liad 
regarded the stately buildings with veneration, and, though they 
had done nothing to preserve them, neither had they helped to ruin 
them. Under Moghal rule the [lalacijs and other buildings in the 
Ark-killah remained as if theii- royal masters had left them the day 
before. With tlu' ^larathas matters were sadly different. The 
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“ Kastwiuk’s Kaiaar Ni'imAli i-tliiid, 1. 2(»; (Iraiit l)iifFs Mar.itli.la, 2Gli. 

^ TiolFonthaler’s Dcaoiiption Iliatornjiic i-t tii'O'jrajiliiiim* do L’lnde, 1. 498. 
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beautiful open-carved palace windows and doors, even the vei*y 
floors ceilings and roofs, were torn up for their timber, and ail 
that could bo pillaged or spoilfMl was carried away. Every 
governor was intent only on enriching himself. No attention was 
pmd to the people, and day by day the place grew more desolate. 
To add to the general distress a severe famine broke out in 1784 and 
lasted for thro() years. The bones of the dead whitened the ground 
for miles. In May 1792 Lieutenant Moor of Captain Little^s 
Letachment visited llijapur. 4’here Avas a pretty little clean town 
in the west near the ibrahim Itoza and in the north-west were 
several neat mai*kets. lint the place abounded wilh thieves. ^J'hc 
walls and lowers were neglected, in many phices tumbk'd into the 
ditch. Kxce])t one little mos(pie the eitad(‘l was a heap of ruins. 

In 18(KJ the distress causcjd by a seanly harvest was deepened 
byrciidharis wdio ])lundered and destroyed all they could lay hands 
on. Again did the city ])ass thrcaigh the liorrors of famine. 
Distress was lieighten(‘d by the 7\*shwa, wdio, about this time, 
coiitlscated nearly all JMnsalnuin Imttn lands and endowments, 
and large numbtu's w^ent to Jlaidara-bad N(‘ver w’as desolation 
more ccnnjdele, except p(‘rha])s the rain of Vijaynagar by the 
confed(‘rat(‘JVIusalimin kmg‘^7n lodr), lor wdiich, according to Hindu 
belief, the destnictioii of Ihjapiir was a, jiidgnuml. 

In Novt'inbcr LSU8 Sir James Mackintosh, tlnm Eecordcr of 
Bombay (1801-1811 ) v]sit(‘<l Ihjapnr 1’he country north of Bijapiir 
was a desert. For foiirb'cn mil(‘R the only living creatures 
were some pretty parrocpiets, a. partridge, a hare, and a herd of 
deer. About ten in tlie morning tiny w’ere astonished by the 
sight of two ni(‘n on horseba(‘-k. One ot the domes of Bijapiir W’as 
seem about eleven miles off rising with great maji‘sty, and many 
others rose; upon their view as t hey drew m'ar. After travelling 
ov'or ruins with mosijues and tombs on all sides the party went to the 
fort escorted by the Manitha governor who had i;oiiie to receive 
them. Oil entering the gate Maekiiitosh was struck with the 
massiveness of the sl.oncs v\hich composed the wall. He had nevmr 
seen so many stones of such a size, so solidly lu‘ld togi‘t her in a 
building of such height. 'I’lie party encamped under a, tower called 
the Kojiri (IJjiri) Buruj or lofty towxT to the top of which they 
climbed by a broken ‘<tair lea,ding up the outside. On tlie top 
were two moTistrous pieces of ordnance. One of I hem, measured by 
an umbrella, wa,s guessed to be about thirty feet long. This tower 
had a very extensive view across a naked and barren plain 
scattered with noble edifices, the remains of a city, which, iu the 
beginning of tlio seventeenth century was probnbiy the fourth of 
the Muhammadan w^irld ; only Constantinople, Jspahan, and Delhi 
could have surpassed Bijapur. "J’hore were no traces of private 
dwellings, and the scanty population was hutted in the ruins. They 
afterwards wenttoahastionwhercwas the Malik-i-Maidan orMonarch 
of the Plain, a piece of brass ordnance, supposed to be the largest, and 
in Mackintoshks opiuioncertainly the most useless, in tlie world. They 


^Little’s Dutuckment, 310-321. 


2 Life, I. 461-470. 
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walked towards the north-cast, throupfli rows of small mosques, of 
wliich, according to their guide, there remained about 1400. This was 
tlio more likely as nine-tenths of tliern were not larger than summer 
houses. Tliey passed on their right the fortification which contained 
the palaces, and on their left an immense unfinished buildingbegunby 
Ali Adil Shall il (IGoG-lOV^). In several of the mosques ana tombs, the 
niinute work in stone was exquisite, and surpassed by no catliodral 
which Sir Janies had ever seen. The arches ha« l every gradation from 
the roundest Saxon to the most pointed (lothie; but, a they bad not 
been built till the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries alter archi¬ 
tecture had passcid through all its stages iu Europe, tiujy did not 
])ropv*rly constitute any monuments of the liistoi'y of that art. 
Aftci walking about two mdes tlu'y found on tlnur right the great 
IVIosquc, to build which like St. PauTs liad lakcm the reign* of five 
kings. Like St. PauTs, while building, it witnessed political revo¬ 
lutions and was completed under a foreign sovereign. Aurangzeb 
added some small buildings that he might have some 
pretence to rank as a fifth among the royal founders. On 
entering, they saw three sides of a. s(|uare opening on the fourth 
side to a garden and large pond. On the side ojiposito to the pond 
was the mosque, a building of a very graceful elU'ct. Jt consisted 
of five rows of noble cloisters, each tvventy-two f(‘(*t wide, very lofty 
and supported by massive pillars. I’hey were divided into small 
squares, eacdi square covered by a small dome, and lli(‘ central part/ 
of the third and lonrth rows tioiri the outside foriiK'd one square of 
seventy Teet across covc'red with a corresjioiident cupola. Jn the 
centre of tho liltli was a shrine, ^^lli<'h, when uncovered, appi'ared 
full of passages from the Kuraii, iu haters once gilt. The verandas 
ol* the wings, stretching on the right and left of iJic garden, were 
higli and spacious. 'J’liO whole was in (excellent nqiair and very few 
buildings composed only of stone could have Sir Jiimcs thought a 
more dignified afipcarance. At soiiu'di.staiice was tlu' Bob (Jurn- 
baz or great dome of Sultan Mahmud Add Shah the building they 
had seein ehjven miles otl*. It certainly deserved the name of Great. 
It was a most noble imuisoleuin, though, as it had no more building* 
than was Tiec(’ssary to support tin; cujiola, it was not to bo 
compared with St. Peter’s or St. J^l,ul^s, when* the domes are only 
grand parts of innneiise structures. Jn tin* centre was a large 
elevated platform with three monuments. The bn*arltli was fibout 
forty-eight paces or eighty cubits. At each corii(;r was a minaret 
which went to the top. By a stairca,se in one of the minarets they 
climbed, rather laboriously, to the top, which they found on tho 
insido of a dome one hundred and thirty-two paces round. Here 
was a whispering gallery, where the lowest distinct articulation 
produced a very clear and loud echo ; no sound was lost. Mackintosh 
made it resound with tho first verses of Alexander\s Feast and the 
Bard, with some stanzas of Chevy Chase, two strophes of the Progress 
of Poesy, tho Exordium of Pariidise ]jost, and, lastly, as appUeablo 
to the scene, with ^ The cloud-clapt towers, tho goi geous palaces.^ 
Bvery word of the poetry was most harmoniously revorherated. They 
retarnod to breakfast a littlo after ten almost exhausted. 

Sir James then received a visit from the ManUha governor attended 
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by the <?ovornor of Dlun'wdr. After some unmeaning compliments,they 
recpiesled Sir James to retire fo tlu; private lent, ami tlu*r(i entreated 
liis inierposil ion with tlielVshwa in liehaU’of Visaji Pant, the heredi¬ 
tary (juarter-iiiaster-gc'neral or JtiniudJa of the empire, who was 
th(‘n not a favourite at court. Sir James answered them cautiously 
that he should r('pr(*sent Ins case through Colonel Close, and that the 
J*eshwa would no doubt treat so distingiushedafamily with indulgence 
as well as eijuity ; but that it was inijuissiblo lor him to be answer¬ 
able for till) decision of a gri'at ])rince, on whose mind his allies, the 
Knglish, w'oiild bo most unwilling to exercise the least intluence 
inconsistent wit h independence and dignity. They appeared to bo 
satistied, and reipiesti‘d a. visit in thi* a it i‘moon on Sir »James^ way 
to tlie pa,laci‘. About tliree, the party wi'iit by oii(‘ of the southern 
gates to the mos(|ue and tend) oE Ibrahim Adil Shah II (lOiSO-UiiiO). 
'riie Imildings were about a quarter of a mile wn'thout the gate. 
'Their distant efiect wras iiiier than that of a.ny ol the other buildings, 
exci‘i)t the inqiression made by the loftiness of the lloli Cumbayi. 
'Time and di‘solatioii had madi' thiMi* situation fjir more beautiiul 
than it could have bi‘en in the days of thi'ir splendour. 'Thi‘y W{*re 
in a lonely gro\e of nobli* tri'i's, insti‘ad ol being surrounded, as they 
prcdiably w'eri*, by ])altry huts and mean stri'cts. The mosque 
w'as smaller than tlie gii‘at mosque of the city ol three cloisters, 
w'ith small domes, like the great tnosqne. 'The massiveness 
of the walls, and the i*l(‘gance of the minutn woi’knian- 
ship in stone, were most admirabl(‘. It si'i'ined almost impossilile 
that such a, mati'rial could have been wrought into such slender 
and elegant lorms. In the tomb, a dark hall, w’ere six or s(‘ven 
monumi'nts of the Sultan, Ids mother, and some of his eliildren. 
From the Ibrahim lloza they wi're led to the 'Taj Jhivili, 
a handsume resiTVoir, surrounded by a, low but not inelegant 
range of buildings, when* tlie great jiersons of the court 
sat to look fit the wfiter-shows, for which the jilaci' was coii- 
strueti'd. ^i^h(*y w%alked through a tine jiark, once fi ga-rden, but 
tlicn mori' ])lcasiiigty covcri*d willi line trees ;iml verdure. lk‘yoml 
it th(*y found ;i nioiiumi'iit erected to a. ihuigliter of Aur;nig/ieb the 
conqueror of Ihjajmr. It wa.s of white marble brought from DiJlii, 
and was the only marble nioiiunieiit they hfid sein. 'Jbey were 
told that the jiriuecss became enamoured of the lanions IMai’atlui 
chief Sliivaji during his viMt to Delhi; that Am"i,ng/.eb otfered lier 
to him in nuin lage on condition that he liecami* :i ]\Jusalimin; 
that he ri'jecteil 1 he condition ; that the ])rinc(*ss, in consequence, 
refused fdl oJTcrs of mariiage, find died single in the city, three 
yi'ors fdti'i- the conf|ucst.' Near w'ei*e two elegant monuments, 
fi])p!ireiitly the 'Two Sisters (.*>), one of a. Musalman s;dnt or;/o’r ;tho 
other of a, virgin of Jbpquir, t.w'o persons wlio had prolnibly little 
intercourse during life. In the cM’iiing they visited the snhhnldr 
at a most miscnibli* house. 'There was a little niimicr}'' of state. 
A cofirse Siiijit cloth was hiidoii llie floor, and towfirds the centre a 
little scai'let cushien w’jis ])la.eed agsiiust the wall, on an old bit of 


1 'Pile is believed to boot the wife not of the daiii^hter of AuruDL^^eb. ISeu 
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I’orsijin car pot about a foot square. 'J’licro Sir James was seated 
and was obliged to undergo a nneh. 

Oil the question bow so great a city as Bijapnr came to bo 
built ill tlio Beccau IVIjickintosb moralised as follows: Bijd.pur 
'vvjis the capital of :i. kingdom wliicli, in its most flourishing state, 
noviu* (‘.xtonded further Ilian Irom Goa to Kulbarga and from 
nca.r ]*oona to the Tungbliadi'a^d 1'hose who told Major Moor 
that it once conlainod nearly a million of houses, made rather 
j;, bold experiment on the credulity of a strnui^er. They told 
him at the same time that the circuit of the city walls was a 
da,y\s journey. Now as twenty-five miles may be C('nsider(‘d a 
long day’s journey, this ac^eount of Bijapu^* makes its circuit to 
ha.vu been not more than that of liondon ; and as ther(‘ wore such 
large vacancies in ga-rd(‘ns mosqiu's and jialaces, it cannot havo 
been as jiojmlons as Loudon. Its po])uIa.tion may be probably 
guessed at four or live hundri‘d thousand^; and the diflicidty seems 
to b(', how a kingdom of no larg(‘r exttmt or greater resources 
could have [)i*odnc(‘d a eapifal so s]>lendid a.nd ’well ])(‘opl('d. TIkj 
government in trojiical counfries may undoubtedly take a much 
la,rger proportion of the produce of th(‘soil, ^vithout ruin, than in 
colder climates, bciaiuse tin' necessary \vants of the iuliabitaiits are 
so much fewer. Clothing lire and habitation articles of such great 
expense in Europe are lu'i-e trifling; superstition too, jirobably 
influenced by chiiiaU*, has con tim'd tia'iii to the cheajiest food. As 
the governiiK'iit’s share of the ])ro(luee may b(* lai'ger than in 
Kuro])e, so the modi's in A\hich tin* soveieigii and his (diu'fs ex])end 
it, a,re much less various. Except the pay and support of military 
adli(‘roiits, the whole euri'ent ('xpense ot an Indian ehk'f may be 
referred to his stable and zeiuina; and, consideia’iig tin' necessarily 
small expendilnr(‘ of women imprisoned, it is ])roba.l)lt‘ tha,t, somo 
acts of caprieious bounty to favourite's exee])t,(*d, tho expense of the 
largc'st zenana fa,11s far sliort of any calcnlarion made on European 
ideas. All tlial remains of tlu^ surplus income of the country could 
<»nly havo been sjient in Imildings, and that in the capital for there 
ANas no other considerable town. Tlu* vanity of wealth, whicdi 
t'da's a thousand fantastic forms in Euro]) 0 , could here assume only 
one form, ^riio erc'ctioii of mosijmcs ami mouuim'uts was the only 
way in which tlu' rich man emiM disjilay his riches and leave behind 
him a ua,ni(*. 'Diougli tlu* gre'at men were likely to have b('oii 
oxtri'rnely superstitions, and jH'ipetrated atrocitii'S enniii;h to 
quicken tlu’ir superstition by remorse, yet we must not ascribe th('se 
buildings to suiierstit ion alone, but to the desire of j)o])uhirity, tho 
liai’ado of w^ealth, the di'sire of courting the favour of tho sov('r('ign, 
the love f)f fame, and ev('ry other passion which could 'wear the 
disguise of tho jin'valent pviiicijile or jircdomiuant fashion. In this 
uiaiiiior there sc'cms no dilHtailty in accounting bir the s])l('ndour 
<>1 a, town, which the wliole plunder of this ami tho neighbouring 
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’ This is incorrect. See cibovc pp. 42G, 42S, 

'{’his (jstiniatc seems much too low. Even shortly aft.er the 1 fiS9 plague there 
were close on a million inhahitants. At ils prime (1580 - UJ3U) there were jmihably 
ahout a million iiiluihitants in Siuih.unir alone. At that time it seems likely th.it the 
population was imicli smaller than it became alter the destiuetion of SliAhApuv 
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countrios was employed to adorn. The governor informed Sir 
James that within the previous twenty years (1788- 1808) the city 
contained five or six thousand inhabited houses, or perhaps nearly 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and that at present the houses ami 
people 'svere reduced to one-sixth. 

In 1 SI »S on the overthrow of the Peshwa lli japur, then at its 
lowest depth of poverty, was included in the country assigned to the 
Riija oF Saiara. In 1810 w^hen Mr. Klphinstone visited Bijapur all 
was desolate, even the modern villages were ruined and desertedJ 
In 182() Grant Dull* described Bi jjlpur as a city surrounded with lofty 
walls of hewn stone. Tlie freshness of the walls, and of the cupolas 
and minarets of the public buildings which showed over the top of 
the walls, gave it the ajipearauce of a ilourishing city. AVithin all 
was solitmh', silen(*e, and desolation. 'Iln* di‘ep moat, the double 
rampart, and the ruins of the splendid jialaces in the citadel showed 
the former magnificence of the court. ^J’he great mosque was a 
grand eddico, and the tomb of Ibrj'diim Adil Shah was remarkable 
lor e1ega.nc(‘ and grace. ^J1ie chid leature in the scone was the 
luausoh'uiu of ^klahnuid Add Shah, the dome of which filled the eye 
from every ])ojnt, and, though entirely ^^^thout ornament, its enor¬ 
mous dimensions and austere simplicity lUA'ested it with an air of 
m(‘lanc]K»ly grandeur Avhicli Jiarinouiseil Avit li tlu' surrounding wreck 
and desolation. In the climate (if Bijapiirlho progivss of decay was 
(‘xtremely rapid, and until lately nothing had Ixum done to stay its 
elfeets. As mere' ruins the remains Avere (‘XC(‘(‘dingly grand and as 
a A'ast wh()l(‘ far exccHxled anything of the kind in Ihiroju'.- 

lJnd(‘r tli(‘ Satiira llaja<, as undiu* tlie I Vshwas, palaces and private 
houses Avere miroolVd for the sake of thdr noble teak beams. 
Windows and dooi-frames, aa ith tluu’r (‘Xipiisitely carvcnl lattice-AVork, 
Averc carrii'd aAvay in eart-louds and almost menncel\''able da.ma.ge 
Avas done to the ])nl)lie buildings. The Baja, himself, J'rathpsinli 
(ISJS - 18.')(>), AAdiile A iNiiing the eity, Avas struck Avith tlie gildiug on 
the walls of the palac(‘s, especially in the Sat Mazli, and concei\dng 
they contaiiKxl a. Iri'asure of gold, lie ordered all the gilding to be 
scraped off and an army of Avorkinen Avas enqiloyi'd the purpose, 
^riieir labour Avas ])ro(Iucti\"e of no result as th(j gilding Jell away in 
dust. By tin's act the Mnivitha ])riiiO(j greatly defac(»d tho royal 
apartments of tho palace and iiTctrievably destroyc'd the portraits 
of Sultan Maliinud and his favourite Jthiiniba, AAdiieli adorned tho 
Avails.'" Of all the palaces in tlie city the only oii(‘ that es(*apcd tlio 
gimeral destruction Avas the Asar Meliel, and this iimniiiiity Avas no 
doubt oAving to tlu3 sanctity it enjoyed as containing the relic of the 
l^ropliet. Yi(‘wing this jialaee as it now stands after the lapse of 
years, the injury to tlie other buildings which has reduced them 
to their presemt state can be faintly estimated. Both Pratitpsinh 
and his successor Shahaji (1889-1818) visitiid tho city several 
times. It Avas during the reign of the latter prince that several 
of tho more important public buildings, which from neglect and 

^ Colcbrookc’s Life, TI. 72. “ (iraiit Duff’s Mardtluls, 151. 

® It is locally reported that those portraits were <lcstn)yod by order of the Emperor 
Auvaugzcb, as pietuKJS arc forbidden by the Mulianimad.ni religion. Several ligm*<' 
]iaiiitiiigs in the Asar Mclicl were also, it is said, destroyed by his orders. See below 
p. 522. 
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other causes were fast falHug into ruin, were put in repair. Captain 
Hart, R. E., was appointed to superintend the work, and the Ibrahim 
Tloza and Asar Mehel owe a good d(ial of their present state of 
preservation to the exertions of this officer, though the taste witli 
which these repairs W(M*e execjiited may be qu(‘st ioned. The state 
o£ the Ibrahim Roza especially was at this time deplorable. M'he 
ornamental stone roof of the inner colonnade of the tomb had fallen 
ill many places, and the necessity of restoring the roof was urgent. 
Ca])tain Hart was very successful, and the Roza is at the ])resont 
day almost perfect. Fortiiiiatoly it is wholly built of stone and thus 
escaped the destructive ruvages of tin* Maiatluis. 

Ou the death of Shahaji in 18 IS, L-ijnpur, with the rest of the 
Salara kingdom, passed to the English. It was incorporated into 
the Satiira colleetorate ])art of which iL rcmaiiK'd till in 1 80-J it was 
handed to Shulapur, mid, in the following >(‘ar, when the Kaladgi 
ooHectorate was foriiit'd, it w’as iiicorporaKid into it. Itw^astlun 
reduced again to sc'condary importance, a.^ Kaladgi w'fis made the 
hoad-(piarters of the district, while Ihjapur, though its situation was 
central and its climnic lus'ilthy, was retlucial to the lovid of n 
country tow^n. Siuc(‘ ISlS liUU‘ of importance has occurr(‘d in the 
city. Til 18o7 an outbr(‘ak among the Muhammadans w'as feared 
and Mr. Rose the Collector a})}>li(*(l tor a body of troojis. A 
s(|uadron of tho iSouthcrii i\la,ra,tlia Iforsc, 1(H) Native hifmitrv, and 
two pieces of ea.nnon wt‘re accordingly slatlonod in the city under 
tho eommaml of Captain K(‘rr, V.C., and reinniiUMl till 1859. The 
presence of the troops Lad a (juieting efleet and no attempt at a 
rising wms made. 

During tw'onty of the tw’cnily-fiv'o years which have passed since 
the Mutinies Jbjapur clianged little. ClOO (Ks 10(.)0) a yi‘aiMvere 
set jqiart for repairs, and the publication of tin* inagnilicent work 
on Bijflpur by Colonel Meadow's Tailor and Mr. Fergusson with 
])liotogra]ihs by Colomd Bi-iggs did much to raise pride in its build¬ 
ings and ruins. In 187(i Ctdonel, now (leneral, 81.. Clair Wilkins, 
tli('Ti Su})erinlen(ling EiigirK'er for tho Southern Division, proposed 
that the head-(|uart(*rs of tin* district should be mo\ed from Kaladgi 
to Bijapur. A new jail, police lines, cnnrt-liouse and hospital must 
soon be made for the district, 'i’he old Jh’japur buildings w'ould bo 
bettor and clieajior than now buildings; Jh]a])ur w'as more ceutra.land 
its air and water more wholesome. Rians and estimates for adapting 
Bijapur buildings for offices and residences w’cre eompleteda.n(l sanc¬ 
tioned ill November 1870. Ihit the famine left no funds and the w'ork 
had to bo put off. Since 1879 repairs and changes have been pushed 
on and arc still untinished. Of eleven chief works in jirogress (Jimo 
1884) two are outside of the city w'alls, five are betw'i'en the city and 
the citadel walls, and four are within tho citadel, 'riio two works 
outside of the city walls are turning Miistdfa Klmn^s rest-house into 
a jail and AurangzeVs Prayer Place (42) into police lines. Mustafa 
Khjiu's rest-house, the new district j.ail, is about a mile north-west of 
the Shdhapur or north-west gate. When completed this building will 
have room for 850 prisoners and will contain jailor^s quarters, hospi¬ 
tal, and other buildings. The cost of conversion will be nearly £6000 
(Rs. 60,000). In the 400 feet square enclosure of Aurangzeb's 
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Tdgilb or Pra}"©!’ Place, about 000 yards west of tbo oentro of (bo 
west face of tlie city, are beinq’ built quarters for about JSO 
constables, besicles a sclu>ol, eliief collstablo^s office', and (juurfcer 
gufird, niul, on tlie ouiside, quarters for twenty-eight niount(*d policy 
and si.ables for tlieir boi'sos. In tlio s])ae(^ betwe(‘ii tlio city Avails 
and thoeitad('l four buddings an^ in course of conversion, two are 
under consideration, and one new bonse lias beim built. Tlu' 
four cba,i'g('s arii Ibe coiiverMon of Yakut IVibuli’s tomb, to liu' 
right oi the Putka-I*a<lsliapur road about IbO >ards nortli-east of Mk 
citadel, into a. Second Assistant. C(»li('eu)r’s n‘sid(!nee ; one of Hk! 
Two Sist(‘rs (o), to tlie right of the J\Iaeea-Alla])nr road aljout doO 
yards east of the Maeca (late, into a residimeii for ilu; Exeeutivo 
Eiiginec'J*; of the Cliini Ab'hel II. (-‘1), aliont oOO ya,rds soiitli of 
the Ark-killali, into a. ivsideiuto for tin* District Snjx'rintendent of 
Police • and of the Jlukhara Mosque (21)), to the left of the Putka- 
lYidsluqmr road about (>00 yards north-east of the t\ilka (la,t(), into 
a ])ost office. A house has been built for tlu' II iizur 1 )c])uty Collector, 
{nidhons(‘S for 1 lu* District Foi'C'st ()ffic('r and District i hqiuty Collector 
arc uiulcr cf)nsid(Tation. Within the citadel tour buddings have 
been eouT'erled and onr is under eonsi<l(n’a.hon. IIio budding known 
as the (TraiKiry or Ciiiiii-Mdud I (lb), in th(‘ south-west eorni*r of 
the citadc'l, has In'on arranged so as to ])rovid(i room for the ollices 
of the Collector, liis two assistanls, and two (l('])uti(‘s ; a, court room 
for tlu' dudge and other rooms for his clerks a.nd for jiloaders, and 
corres])on(ljng aeeommodation for the subordinato jndg(‘. Tlic 
Adaliil ]\IeheT or Palace of Justice (ID) in the nortli-i'ast, has been 
restored as a residence for the (^illector and the A rash Mehel thirty 
yards east-south-east of the Adalat Midud for the Civil Surgeon. Of 
the Anand Mehel or Pleasure J\‘dac(‘(l 7) lu'ar the centre ol the eiiadel 
the centre and east have been set apart for t he fhrst Assistant Colli *ct()r 
and the u^est tving for the rludge. The eoinersion of an old pahiei) 
to the north of the (Irauary into a nianilaXdar’s office is undVr 
consideration. It is also proposed to turn into a cha])el a sinal'l 
building near the centre of the cit,ndcl, about tifty ^ards west of tliijl 
Anand Mehel, Avlncli is known as the entra,nce to tin* Oagaii Mehel or' 
Great Hall of Audience (bS). I’he outside of the biiililing is jilain, 
but the inner decorations in elaboi*ate stucco colouriul and gilt must at 
one time have been superb. Enough of the design remains to show 
what its former style must have been and this it is intended as far 
as possible to restore. I^he form of the arcbes and of the groiued 
ceiling is exceptionally graceful. When completed this will bo 
internally one of the prettiest places of woi’sliiji in India. 

These works, especially the works in the citadel, have greatly 
changed the appearance of Ib'japiir. The buildings have as far as 
possible been treated so as to preserve their original appearance. 
But it is doubtful how far this attempt has succeeded as the restored 
buildings want the bands and panels of bright enamelled tiles 
which when fresh must liavo been one of the original buildings^ 
most beautiful features. More than the changes in the buildings 
the STiiootliiiig, clearing, and filling needed to make the place 
wholesome have robbed Bijapur of its mystery, glamour, and 
romance. I^liose, to lovers of the old the chief charms of Bijapur, 
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could not be saved. As tbe head-quarters of a district and a 
railway station it may bo hoped that, with the loss of its most 
characteristic charm, Bijapur will also lose the characteristic air of 
desolate and deadly poverty that so greatly marred its mystery and 
romance.^ 

The following account of the Objects of Interest in and round 
Bi jitpuT* was written in 1879 when few changes had been niade. 
Now (1883), especially in the Ark-killah, the cliangos are so great 
/that it is difficult to realize that the pliir ‘0 is the f^ame. The 
original descriptions have in several cases been left as they V'ere 
written in the hope of giving some idea of tlic royal ruin which, for 
200 years, has boon the traveller’s delight and wonder. The 
accounts of tbe doiugs of tbe Maratbas, in tboir dear work of 
pillaging and dishonouring Musalmans, however boartloss anil evil 
they may seem, give no idea of tbe com])letcness of the ruin they 
wrought in their hundred y(;ars of possession. Of the palaces, once 
the pride of the Deccan, scarcely a trace remains. Masses of 
crumbling ruins alone mark llicir sites. Tombs, mosques, and 
towers stand on every side in various stages of decay, and the few 
unharmed Iniil(lings add to, rather than lesson, the Cooling of 
desolation. 'J’he scanty population is lost in the vast area cm closed 
within the walls. Except in the west, the C(nitr(‘ of trade, th(^ city 
seems desc'rtcd. In warnhnnng ov(‘r it, in a desolate waste suddenly 
apyicar a cluster of houses, and again, beyond the houses, is a solitude 
with hero and there a ruined ]>alji.ce or a tomb. After a time comes 
another hamlet. Aud though the hainh't and suburb liave 
between them as many as 12,900 poofile so vast is the eil.y that it 
seems almost empty. 'Fhe coidrast between the peopled parts and 
the wastes is strikingly abrujit. Here a busy hive of men, there a 
desolate tract; in one plac^e a wooded garden, in the next a dry 
waste. 

Entering the city from the Avest by the Futka Gate, and passing 
through the houses in that quarter, a mile of tln^ Futka-Padshapur road 
/nay be passed Avitliout seeing aniuhabited house or a buriian being. 
To the right, soon after jiassiiig the Futka Gate, a glimpse may bo 
/caught of the Malika Jaliaii Mosque (27), wliile the distant view 
2 bounded by the domes of the Two Sisters (5) and the lofty 
marind trees of the ancient deer-park. About 500 yards further 
ist on the right are the walls and stately ruins of the citadel, and, 

I the left, the magnilicent foundation of Ali Adil Shab II.’s tomb (3). 
urther oast, for about a mile, in a vast ruin-strewn plain, some 
losque or tomb stands as if on guard over the surrounding 
esolation. At the end of this wnsto the massive tomb of Sultan 
Li-hmud (1) rears its vast bulk against the sky, dwarfing all 
eighbouring buildings. Outside the walls, Ain-ul-Mulk’s dark gray 
>mb (10) is faintly visible, in a plain roughened with decaying 
orabs and bounded by tho bare ridge on whose northern slope 
lij/ipur is built. The soutli of tho city is a little more cheerful, 
here are more trees, especially towards tho west there are more 
atnlets, and tho ancient buildings are better preserved. 
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Tlio followinnr order is sug^ifosted as perhaps the raost con7eTiient 
in which to sec the leading objects of interest at Bijdpur. Starting 
from one of the new residences in the citadel, aiid leaving the 
citadel by its south-east or main gate, the Fateh-Shahiipur road loads 
about 1»‘500 yards north-west, past the Biikliara inosgue (29), the 
Upri tower (41) and the Ch^nd well (40) to the ShVihdpur Gate. 
Beyond the Shalulpur Gate the road runs nearly west, throng 
Shahapur suburb, past Alalik Rehan Khoja's tomb (12) on the lef , 
across the Sholapur road, past Shah Nawiiz Kh^n s tomb or the Two^^ 
Columns (13) on the left, to Pir Amin Saheb’s white tomb ^ 
Dargah (14) about two miles north-west of the Khudanpur B.' ^ 
Returning from Dargah to the Sholapur-Kal^dgi road, aboul 2 
yards south along the road, Aurangzob's Idgah (42) is on the 
and the Sherzi Bastion bearing the great brass cannon Malik-i-^'’ P* 
or Ijord of Ihe Plain (43) is nearly opj)ositc on the left. Abo 
yards further south, after crossing the roads that run t 
hlauraspur and Torvi, about 300 yards to the west is the’ 

Roza. (2), and, in the plain behind about oOO yards to the soi 
is the tomb of ilaidar Khan, and about 300 yards north ( 

Khan's, the Moti Gumbaz or IVirl Dome (11) and sevf 
buildings in various stages of decay. The road that passes ^^>1 
north-west of the Ibrjlhim Roza runs four miles to Torvi wheA^il^/ 
the ruins of Nauraspur including the Nauras Palace. The head- 
works of the I’orvi winter scheme in the same lujighboiirhood are 
worth a visit and so are the large reservoirs about a mile down the 
stream at Afzulpur. TJiis completes the chief objects of interest to 
the west of the city. 


From the west the city is entered by the Futka or Broken Gate 
about 150 yards south of the Sherzi Bastion with the great Lord of 
the Plain. Inside tlu^ wall, about 80 yards north of the road, is 
Yusuf Adil Shah’s Idgnh or prayer place (3G), and, about 70 yards 
further north is the Upri with its long iron guns. From the 
ITpri tower about 3(>0 yards north is the Clulnd Well. Returning 
to the Futka Gate and passing south the road skirts the 
inside of the wall, about 80 yards, past the Postern Gate 250 
yards to the Macca Gate whore are now (1884) the mamlatdar’s 
and sul)-ju<lge's ofli(;os. The plan of tlie gateway and also the twd 
guns should be examined. From the J\jacca Gate the Macoa- 
Allapur road runs cast but a pathway along the walls loads 
about 050 yards south to the Jam At Well and the tomb of the Pir 
8haikb Hamid Khadir (8) in the south-west comer near the wall. 
Returning from the Jamat Well to the Macca Gate and passing east 
along the M acca-Allapur road about IGO yards on the right is the 
TAj or Royul wi‘ll (39), and, about 100 yards further, also on the 
right, Khawas Khan’s tomb or the Two Sisters (5). About thirty 
yards cast of the Sisters arc the Gorak Imlis or Blood trees (44). 
About 200 yards south of the trees is the square enclosure 
surrounding wliat remains of the Begam Sahob’s tomb (6). About 
150 yards south of the Begam SAheb’s tomb is the tomb of Ali Adil 
Shah I. (4), and, close by, the beautifully carved gnion stone coffin. 
Returning to the Two Sisters the road runs about 250 yards 
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east between lines of trees to tbo edge of the Ark-killah moat. 
About 160 yards to the north is the Malika Jahan mosque (27), 
and tlie causeway leading into the citadel. Por about 300 yards to 
the south-west tlie road skirts the moat, as far as the great 
gateway of the Ark-kilhih. To the right about half-way to the gate 
is Andu^s mosque (28) with its cluster of minarets and rnelon- 
l^haped dome, and, close to the gateway, is the old Tanksal or treasure- 
house, a ruined eight-sided building, on the right of the roadway. 
From this point the road divides, one bran^di passing south-east 
about 1000 yards to tlie Fateh Gate and the other brancli passing east 
over 2000 yards to the Alla[)ur or Eastern Gate. 'Phe south road 
leads to the Fateh Gate about 300 yards west of which is the 
Jjanda Kasab Bastion with its large iron gun, and about 1000 
yards to the east is the Firangi Tower. 

iteturning north to the gateway of the Ark-killilh, inside the second 
gate are the remains of the auciemt (700-1000) Hindu temples (37) 
with inscriptions cut in the bases of the columns. On the loft 
about J60 yards north of the gateway is Malik Kariin-u-diu s 
mosque (34), with carved columns supporting a flat stono-^roof and 
handsome portico. A road runs about 60 yards west along the 
north face of Malik Karimas mosque, and, passing under an archway, 
enters a large quadrangle in the north-west or most distant corner 
of which rises the SatMazli (15), while close on the left the south 
face is occupied by the Granary or Chiiii Mehel I. (Hi). The road 
passes about 100 yards north-west across the (|uadRiuglo and 
comes out, through another archway, on the faussobrayo of tho 
citadel, along which it runs about IGO yards nortli to the (;ausoway, 
where is the temple of Narsoba with its sacred tree (38). 

lloturning south-east to Karimas mosqno, a road branches north¬ 
east about 150 yards to tho Macca mosejue (26), witli two tall round 
front towers, Jind close by a large Water-tower connected with the 
Begani Lake. Close to tho Ma(;ca mos(pie is Bichkaiihali tho site 
of the old Hindu village. Oii the top of tho citadel wall, about 
150 yards east of the Macca mosque tho Chinch-didi moscpio 
(31) commands a picturos(]uc view of tho city. At irregular 
distances to the north of the Macca mosque is a row of three 
palaces, the Anand Mehel (17) about 100 yartls to the north in tho 
centre, the Gagan Mehel (1«S) famous for its largo arch about 60 
yards to tho west, and the Adalat Mehel (19) about 100 yards to 
tho north-east. About 80 yards west of the Adalat Mehel or Col¬ 
lector's house is tho temple-like mosque of Khwaja Jaluiu (35). 
Ueturniug south about 60 yards to the north-west of tho Macca 
mosque are tho remains of the mint, treasury, and other public offices 
(20). Passing south to the citadel gateway and turning to the loft, 
a road leads about 400 yards north-east to the Asar Mehel a Relic 
Palace (21). Close t() the right of the road, just after leaving the 
citadel gate, are the so-called monolithic, columns of an ancient 
Hindu temple. I a the yard of tho Asar Mehel otlwir black basal tie 
columns may have belonged to a similar temple. And some large 
slabs of green stone and slate on tho bank of the pond in front of 
the palace are worth examining. 
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Returning from the Asar Palace to the citadel gate and passing 
east, the road crosses tho remains of the old cavalry linos or Paigah, 
at the east end of which, on tho right about 600 yards from the 
citadel gate, is the Mehtar Mehel (22) with carved stone balconies. 
About KIO yards south of the Mehtar Mohel is the mosque of Ali 
Shaliid (.Sd), with remains of enamelled tiling. Returning north to 
the Alliipur road at the Mehtar palace a little further east is the 
lofty entrance to Mustapha Khan s palace within which about 30 
yards north of the road is Haidar Khan’s mosque (32). Returning 
to tho Allapur road and passing about 650 yards cast of the Mehtar 
Mehol the Jama mosque (25) begins and with outlying buildings 
stretches cast .about 300 yards to l *ir Syed Haji llusain^s Tomb [7) 
with painted interior. At Pir Syed’s tomb, about 500 yards west 
of tho Alldpur (late, a road runs about 400 yards north to Mahmud’s 
great Boli Giirabaz or Speaking Dome (1). The Great Dome is to tho 
nortli of tho Fiitka-Padshapur road which passes from the Padshapur 
Gate on the cast nearly para.Uel to tho Maoca-Allapur road and 
rounding the north of the citadel leaves tho city by tho I^utka Gate 
in the west. Near <hc Ark-killah, this road passes tlio mighty 
unfinished tomb of Ali Adil Shah II. (3). About 200 yards south- 
AV(‘st of Adil Shah TI.^s tomb is the Bukhara mos(|uo (20), and about 
80 yards to tho north Malik Sandals' mosque (30), close to the west 
of which runs the road to the Bahmaui or Northern Gate. 

In treating of tho moi*o important objects of interest in and 
around BiJaipur, it is convenient to group them into five classes. 
Tombs, Palaces, Mosques, Temples, and Miscellaneous Objects 
includirig W(;lls, towers, and gnus. In eacli class the objects are 
arraiig(*d in the order of importance. To each a scTial number is 
given for ready reference in the suggested order of visiting.^ 

L-TOMBS. 

The most famous tomb in Bijapur is that locally known as tho 
Gol or round and the Bel or Bob’ that is the Speaking Gumbaz or 
Dome. This is the most reinarkabk} building in the city, and in somo 
respects is one of the most remarkable buildings in the world. It 
stands on vising ground in the cast of the city, within and near the 
walls, and its colossal proportions and height make it a landmark 
for twenty to twenty-five miles, it is locally said to have taken ten 
years to build, but little is known about tho time it took, the 
cost, or the arcliitect. ^Flie tomb was built by Sulb^n Mahmud 
(1626-1650) as a ri-sting place for himself andhis family. It is a square 
surmounted by an immense dome of solid masonry, each side of tho 
square being 135 feet long and iho height of the dome being 198 feet 
outside and 175 feet inside. Tlio area of the tomb is 18,225 feet 
or nearly one-eighth more than that of the Pantheon at Rome, which 
hitherto has been considered the largest existing single apartment 
covered by a dome. The sides of the square, which are nine feet 
thick, are built of cut stone, the ordinary dark gray basalt of Bijapur, 


* The chief authority for tin’s section is Architecture at Biidpur by Meadows 
Taylor and Mr, Fergusson (lt^6). 
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and rise externally to a height of over 100 foot. They are now solid, 
but traces of a large archway, subsequently built up and pierced 
with small lancet-shaped windows, are visible on three faces, so that 
possibly the architect originally designed to leave the tomb an open 
building. On the north side the archway is still open, as, after the 
tomb was finished it was evidently intoudcid to make an addition to 
it in the shape of an octagon charnhor. This chaniV)or or mortuary 
chapel is said to have been designed for Mali rninrs queen. But she was 
buried at Aiuiipur about two miles east of the city and the octagon 
room was never finished. At each corner of the sejuare, outside, is 
an octagonal tower divided into seven storeys, the outer face of each 
storey being pierced with lancet-shaped windows. ^J’he corner 
towers are continued for several feiit above the top of the square 
portion of the tomb, and aro surmounted by ininiaturn domes with 
small minarets at the base. The number of windows in the towers 
does much to relieve the monotony of the main building. At their 
meeting with the sidcsof tJie sipiaro acareular flight of stone steps 
leading to the base of the dome is consti*u(;ted in the thickness of 
the walls, but, except the steps at the south-west corner, all have 
been closed. 

At fifty-seven feet from the base a series of pendentives,^ as 
ing(‘nioiisas they are beautiful, begin to contract the sides of the 
stjuare into a circular opening iiirn'ty-seven feet in diameter. On 
this circular plntforin r(‘sts the dome about ninety feet high and 
121 feet in diameter, leaving a passage more than twelve feet wide 
all round the interior wdiich forms a fine wdiisperiug-gaJlery. The 
dome is of brick and apparently has an n.verage thickness of ten feet, 
except in the centre, whore it has the enormous thickness of twenty- 
three feet. It appears to have been built in concentric circles 
gradually decreasing in diametcT. 'Po l)ea.r this groat weight the 
architect W'as obliged to construct his pendent ivos so that the mass of 
masonry hung inside the building should more than counteract the 
outward thrust of the dome, 'riie form of pendciitivo used in the 
Bijapur domes is peculiar, and, in Mr. Fergussoii's opinion, is perhaps 
the happiest thought in dome-building which has yet come to 
light. At the points of support of tho dome a very complex 
arrangement of piers changes the square into an octagon. In ordi¬ 
nary 8arac.cnic domes the lines of the square are carried up to the 
dome, and the octagon, at the springing of tho dome, has the same 
diameter as that of the square ; at Bijapur this space is contracted 
by inscribing in it two squares resting on alternate piers of an 
imaginary octagon. These by their intersection form an inner octagon 
whoso angle's are opposite the centre of tho sides of the larger 
octagon. By this means an onormous mass of masonry is hung 
as a bracket inside the square. The inward drag of this mass 
is counteracted by tho circular gallery, but, at tho same time, it 
balances the tendency of the dome to spread at tho base and 
thrust the walls outward. In western domes this object is gained by 
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1 A pondentive is tho architoctural device by which a sij[uare is gradually con¬ 
tracted into a circle. 
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heaping masonry outside on the haunches of the dome destroying 
the beauty of form. 

The great size of tlio pendentives in this tomb is very striking, 
but, apparently from the same reason, the curves of the intersecting 
arches are in several places untrue, and rather mar their otherwise 
graceful appearance, '^llic tomb has little ornament. Its outside 
aj)pearanco is somewhat unpleasing. The lower portion is too broad 
in proportion to its lieight, and the dome itself, rising abruptly 
from the square, seems to sink into the body of the building. Only 
from some distance does its appearance become really noble and 
graceful. Its great outward defect is the want of height, though in 
this it is said to be superior to either the Pantheon or 8t. Sophia. 

At tlu*. base of the dome outside, a platform runs round the build¬ 
ing, protected on the outer side by a masonry ])arapet in the form 
of dt^tached tern:i.ic loaves, and at fixed intervals ornamented with 
minarets. ^J'his jilatform, which is reached by llights of stairs in 
the wall, comnuiuds a view of the city and surroundings, which well 
repays the hi,hour of climbing. The platform gives entrance to the 
interior of the dome through a doorway at each angle of the build¬ 
ing, and the va,stness of the area can thus be faintly rcalizeil in the 
dim light which pervades the interior of the tomb. 8urrouuding 
the outside of the square portion of the building, about twenty feet 
below the base of the dome, a massive stone cornice rests on 
highly carved ornamental stone corbels which project about ton feet 
from the walls, 'flie great breadth of this cornice, which is formed 
of single blocks of stone, shows that even in ornament the architect 
kept ill view his design of producing the most mochaiiically impos¬ 
ing building he was able to conceive. Unfortunately cxjiosiiro and 
pressure have broken the corbels in several places and brought down 
the supported cornice. To preserve those that, remain is dillicult, if 
not impossible, as, unless at great expense, no stones sufliciontly largo 
could be iiiscrtcMl to aid the corbels in bearing the weight of the 
cornice. Though this cornice is almost the only ornamental detail 
of the building, immediately above it the sqiiare is on every side 
pierced by a number of small arched windows, which light a 
covered passage rmiuiug round the building, and these openings 
tend somewhat to ridiovo the otherwise heavy style of construction. 

Above the south door hanging from an iron chain, is a largo 
stone whicli is locally said to bo meteoric and to have been brought 
from Arabia. In 1879 as the corbels from whicli it hung were in a 
dangerous state, the stone was takem down. On examination it 
appeared to be a pebble (»f green quartzite or Lornstone much water- 
worn and rounded. The people believe that this stone guards the 
tomb from lightning. 9^ho dome it is true was once struck. But 
this, they argue, was a special bolt. The stone scares ordinary 
ligbtniug. Had it not been for the stone the dome would havo 
been struck a hundred times. It has since boon identified as 
no})hrite or jade, and has been replaced. 

On entering the tomb by the south doorway, a raised stone 
platform, seventy-seven feet square and twenty-four foet high, fills 
the centre of the groat square. On this platform ai*e the tomb 
stones of 8ultau Mahmud, and four others, those of his wife and 
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children. The king’s tomb stone, which is a plain piece of 
masonry, is surmounted by a wooden canopy strangely out of keeping 
with tlie rest of the building. The outside want of height 
disappears in the inside of the building, the proportions of the 
dome being moat pleasing. In the dim light the size of the building 
gives a feeling of awe and aohnnnity which no other building in 
the city inspires. Beneath the central platform are the vaults of 
the tomb which can be entered through a door on the west side. 
Hero the massive foundations of the mausoleum form a vast gloomy 
crypt in the centre of which, under the tomb-stones on the platform 
above, are plain earthen mounds, the last resting-pia(;e of Mahmud 
and his family. Near the south door three Persian date-lines 
engraved on stone give theycfir of the king’s death. One runs : 

Sulta'n Ma hmud was taken to Paradise. 

M'ho second is : 

The death of Ma'hmud was peaceful. 

And the third ; 

Ma'hmud Shall entered Paradise. 

The value in numbers of each of these lines is 10G7 that is a.d. 
1056. 

As has been stated the octagon chamber to the north was never 
finished, and seems never to have been used. Some say it was 
meant for the king’s favourite mistress Jthumba, others say for his 
queen Jahtin Begam who is buried at Ainapur. Had the chamber 
been finished, and, as tlie architect seems to havo intended, been 
domed, it would Lave been a pleasing addition, breaking the 
uniformity of the square. As it is, with cmly the walls standing, it 
takes greatly from the complete and finished appearance of the 
interior. 

Opposite the tomb on the west side, and included in the square 
enclosure with which the building was to havo been surrounded, 
is the mosque attached to the tomb. Compared with tho tomb 
the mosque is insiguifieaiit. Jhit, wore it placed anywhere else in 
the city, it would be considered handsome though small, as tho lines 
of tho arches are beautifully e.xact and tho columns delicate and 
graceful. Between the moscpie and the tomb is a l;i,rgo fountain, 
formerly fed from the Begam Lake, but long since disused and now 
in ruins.^ 
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1 In 18J9 Mr.MountatuartElphinstom* doscrilu's ((Vilcbrookc’sLifclI. 71-72) SultAn 
Mdhiriud’s tomb as spacious, lofty, and solemn from within ; from without inferior 
to HutnAyun’s at Delhi. It is, he says, dimly lighted through the broken dome of a 
chapel joined to one of tho large arches. Men look ipnte diminutive as they walk 
under this vast cupola, and the sound of their feet makes a strange whi.speriiig amidst 
the echoes of the dome. This swells when p<?ople s|)cak into a BOun<l like the chanting 
of a distant choir. The hall is larger than TluiiiAyun’s and it is simpler and inspires 
more awe. There are none of tho apartments that surround the other ; you step 
from the open air at once into the hall. The whole is almost entirely devoid of 
ornament, and at iirst sight seems uiifiiiishe<l. In the centre is a very wide terrace, 
on which are the tombs. The whispering gallery is 105 feet above the pavement 
ajul 123 in diameter. Tho distfuice is considerable in itself and there is something 
in the dome overhead, in the vacant space lie tween, and in the imperfect light, that 
increases the effect, and makes a group of figures seen across tlie dome seem remote 
and diminished. The voice is heaid witli remarkable distinctness, but the power of 
the whispering gallery is very small compared to that of St. Paurs, From tho 
terrace the view of the town and tho surrounding country was admirable. From the 
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The Boli Gumbaz is on slightly raised ground to the east of the 
city within the walls. The Ihnihim Roza^ the tomb next in interest, 
is on low ground to the west of the city, about 600 yards outside of 
the walls. ^I^he Boli Gumbaz is remarkable for its size and simplicity; 
the Ibraliim Roza for its lightness and its elaborate ornament. The 
group of buildings, known as the Ibrahim Roza or mausoleum of 
Ibnihim Adil Shah 11. (15S0-1626), is about 200 yards to the south 
of what was once the royal road from the Macca gate to Nauraspur. 
It is on three sides surrounded by gardens, and is therefore more 
picturesque than any other tomb in the city. Roza is said to mean 
garden, but the name is always applied to the tomb the most 
important of this group of buddings. A Persian inscription on the 
tomb walls states that this Roza was completed in 1626, after 
twelve years’ building. Ibrahim’s reign from 1580 to 1626 was the 
longest and on the whole the most peaceful of any of the Bijapur 
kings. Be began his tomb on a somewhat moderate scale, and 
tried to make up for the want of grandeur by covering every part 
of it with the richest ornament. The result is a group of buildings 
which, according to Mr, Fergusson, is more elaborately adorned 
than any in India. 

^.rhe Ibrahim Roza is a rectangular enclosure about 400 feet 
square, with a lofty entrance tower in the middle of tho north side 
ornamontod with four graceful minarets, and, on a raised platform 
in the centre of tho enclosure, a square tomb and mosque. On tho 
north a door in the gateway enters on a square whose centre is 
filled by a largo platform of solid masonry about twelve feet liigh. 
A flight of stone steps flanked by a graceful minaret on each side 
leads to the top of the platform, in tho centre of which and opposite 
the steps, is a large fountain and reservoir both long disused. To 
tho right hand is tho mosque ; to the loft tho tomb or Roza. Tho 
tomb, which is by far tho most ornate building in Bijapur, forms a 
square of 11G feet, and consists of an inner chain her about fifty- 
four feet square surrounded by a double row of arches forming 
two open colonnades. It is surmounted by a dome resting on a 
second square rising out of tlio flat roof of the building, with 
its base ornamented by a niimbor of small minarets. At 
each corner of the main building a graceful minaret rises about 
eighty foot, and at intervals along tho parajiot or perforated 
balustrading wliich surrounds the roof, are other ornamental 
minarets. On each side of the square, tho outer colonnade of tho 
tomb IS formed by seven arches enclosing a platform about twenty 
feet broad, which extends to the inner row oF arches and is slightly 
raised above the level of tho great platform on which tho Roza stands. 
The arches are of the usual Saracenic shape and have a general span 


east, whicli was the most sheltered side of the tomb, the view stretched over the 
broken ranii)!iits, and a few scattered toinhs just beyond it, to a wide waste of 
naked plain, that juToided with the feelings of loneliness and desolation whicli the 
situation was calculated to inspire. The plain formed the landscape on all sides 
except the west, where the buildings beyond it lilled up the prospect. The nearest 
part, of the town was bare except for some modern villages, themselves ruined and 
deserted. In the fui-tliest part was the citadel filled with trees and buildinj^s, 
presenting an appearance of splendour and iirosperity strongly contrasted with its 
actual shattered and forsaken condition. 
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of about sixteen feet^ except the second and sixth arch on each side 
which have spans of only ten feet, in order to correspond with the 
end arches of the inner colonnade. At the corners of tho outer 
colonnade massive stone columns form as it were the pedestals of the 
lofty minarets. They are curiously carved to a height of ton feet 
from the base and are about eight feet square. The outer arches 
support a flat stone roof extending to the walls of the iiiTK'r chamber 
and forming on the summit the broad platform which surrounds tho 
square on which the dome rests. 

Tho inner colonnade is formed similarly to tho outer of five 
arches enclosing on each side a platform about twelve foot broad 
and surrounding tho inner chamber. The floor, which is of large 
blocks of polished stone, is raised about six inches above the level of 
the floor of the outer veranda. The columns of this colonnade are 
curiously wrought from tho springing of tho arches, in imitation of 
wood-carving, and tlui arches themselves are of a very fjuaiiit shape 
and are iiicrustcMl with carvings in a beautiful variety of design. 
'Phese arches support a roof perfectly flat and formed of blocks of 
dark basalt, divided into compartments by a series of arches 
springing from the piers of tho colonnade which act as buttresses 
to the chambei:*'-^^'*o stones of each compartment arc exquisitely 
cut in a variety of patterns, the ornaments in one differing from 
those in tho ncjxt. Above this roof a covered passage runs round 
the building, and, by a number of lancet-shaped windows, opens on 
tho outer colonnade. ^Phis veranda is reached by flights of si one 
stops built in the thickness of the east and west walls of tho tomb. 

Enclosed by this inner colonnade is the square chamlit^r forming 
the tomb, 'i’hc walls, which are built of massive blocks of dark gray 
stone, are divided into panels carved in high relief, and ornamented 
with fantastic profusion. I’ersiaii inscript ions, flowers, and arabesciuo 
patterns, exquisitivcly cut in the stone, form a dazzling and 
bewildering mass of carving, ^fho greater part of tho Kuraii is said 
to be engraven on the walls, and the letters to the present day ai'c 
as clear and sharp as when the building was finished.^ ^J’his art of 
carving ajipcars to be lost. A comparison of tho old letters witli an 
inscriptitm cut in the lintel of the (jast doorway when tho tomb was 
repaired in 1846 shows how carving has declined in elcariioss and 
finish. Originally the whole of tho inscriptions and oth(;r oruaineuts 
seem to have been picked out in gold on a groundwork of brilliant 
azuro and scarlet, the gray stones of tho colonnade forming an 
admirable frame-work and toning tho brilliancy. Tho colouring has 
long since faded, only here and there faint traces give some slight 
idea of the magnificence of the newly finished tomb. 

Of the inscriptions on the walls, one over tho north door and tho 
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1 Of this ornament Major Moor wrote in 1792 (Little’s Detachment, 314): All 
the door frames, windows, and every x>art are ornamented with innuinciahle coiieeita 
<ixceuted in tho most masterly manner. Indeed from the designs tiuicy seems 
here to have ojpened her richest and from the variety her exhaustless stoi cs. In 
point of execution the artist was certainly worthy of so exquisite a delineator. Every 
excellence of architecture seems here united, and makes tins tomb one of tho 
noblest productions. 

B 872.^77 
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other over the south door have been translated. Both refer to 
Ibrdhim’s queen Ttij Sultana^ for whom the tomb was originally 
built. The inscription over the north door runs : 

“Heaven stood astonished at the height of this building. When 
its head rose from the earth another heaven seemed to be raised. 

The garden of Paradise has borrowed its beauty from this garden, 
and every column in this building is graceful as the cypress- 
tree in the garden of purity. An angel from heaven told the date 
of tho building in the words * This heart-gladdening building is 
the memorial of Ta'j Sulta'na’.** 

The value of this last sentence in numbers is ir. 103G that is a.d. 
1G2G. 

Tho inscription over the south door records tho death of Taj Sultana 
in 1G34, eight years after her husband's death. 

In the centre of each side of this chamber a square doorway opens 
into tho interior, tho door being ornaincntod with gilt knobs and 
Anibic inscriptions cut in the wood. On each side of these doors 
are arched windows, the upper portions filled with lattice-work 
formed by Arabic letters befiutifnlly cut in stone. Through this 
open work a faint light passes into the chamber, which is forty feet 
square and contains the tonib-stoncs of the king and five of his 
family including his wife Taj Sultana and his daughter Malika 
Jahan. Tho graves of all six are in the crypt immediately below tho 
tombs. Though tho walls are highly polished, tho interior of this 
chamber is without ornament, and the tomb-stones are merely plain 
blocks of stone of the usual shape without carving. The roof of 
tho tomb-chamber is as remarkable as any other part of tho building. 
As the dome is built on a square rising out of the flat roof of tho 
mausoleum, a roof is interposed between the dome and the chamber 
containing the tomb-stones. This is the only instance in Bijapur 
wh(TC tho roof of tho tomb is not the dome, and whore the dome is 
solely employed as an external ornament irrespective of tho internal 
arrangements. Tho tomb-chamber is a s(juare of forty feet. At tho 
height of twenty-four feet a coved ceiling begins standing out about 
ten feet all round and leaving a flat space twenty feet square in tho 
centre, which is covered by a roof formed of small stones set side by 
side but without any trace of an arch. Nine builders out of ten 
would say it was impossible that such a roof should sta.nd. But 
when tho great thickness of the roof, which is in fact a mass of 
concrete fifty f(*et square by six foot thick, is taken into account, the 
mystery is oxjflained. This mass is sup])orted for fi ftcen feet on every 
side and is free only in the centre, but it is too heavily weighted on 
the outer edges to spread, and cons(j(iuently it cannot break in tho 
centre unless it were com})ressible on its upper surface, which of 
course it is not. Surrounding the outer edge of tho mausoleum 
about thirty feet from tho ground, a broad handsome stone cornice 
is supported on elaborately carved stone brackets, and, immediately 
above tho cornice, is the open cut-stono balustrade which forms tho 
parapet of the flat roof. 

From the extent to which skilled labour must have been employed 
in this tomb, the expense of building must have been very great. A 
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Persian inscription near the south door gives some record of the cost. 
This inscription has been translated: ‘ Malik Sandal by spending 
1,50,000 huns and 900 more caused this tomb to be completed after 
great exertions.^ ^ This, calculating the hun at 7/?., would give 
£52,815*. If, as seems intended, the inscription refers only to the 
tomb the cost of tho whole group of buildings can have been little 
short of a million sterling. The same inscription states that C533 
workmen were employed and that the work lasted for thirty-six years 
eleven months and eleven days. 'J^his is the only record of tho cost 
of any of the public buildings at llijapur. It seems probable that 
tho amount recorded docs not give tho whole cost of the building. 
The cash expenditure was probably chiefly if not entirely on skilled 
labour. Tho masses of unskilled workmen who must have boon 
employed on those and other Bijapur buildings were probably chiefly 
paid in grain. 

Opposite tho tomb is the mosque. It is of tho same size in front 
as the tomb and has a depth from cast to west of sixty-six feet. Its 
front is perhaps a more pleasing composition than the front of the 
tomb, tho five arches being simpler and grander, and the ornament 
more suitable. The mosque has only one ornamental front, while 
the tomb has four, and the dome of the tomb is much the grander, tho 
mosque dome being small, ill-shaped, and out of proportion to the 
building. At each corner of the mosque is a tall graceful minaret, 
and between each of tho corner minarets are six smaller ones, 
richly decorated in plaster-work. The carving of the cornice and 
brackets of tho mosque is equal if not superior to tlie carving in the 
tomb, while tho front is further ornamented by hanging stone chains, 
each carved out of one stone ending in thin carved elliptical stones 
whoso meaning is not apparent. Surrounding tho platform on 
which the mosque and tomb stand, is tho quadrangular building 
which forms tho sides of tho great enclosing square. Round tho 
roof runs a walled terrace commanding interesting views of the walls 
of tho city and other surroundings. The side buildings are divided 
on all four sides into a number of small rooms, tho whole being 
excellently suited for a rest-house. From some little distance, tho 
general appearance of the Ibrahim Roza with its stately colonnade and 
graceful minarets, its gateways and terraces, is superb. The group 
would be difiicult to match in any part of tho world. During tho 
groat siego of the city in 1G86, the Roza is said to have been held 
as an advanced picket by the Moghal troops, and, in attempting to 
dislodge them, a ball fired by tho gaiTison from tho Malik-i-Maidan 
struck the outer colonnado of tho tomb, and destroyed ono of the 
arches at tho north-cast corner. This was the only damage done to 
this splendid building during tho many sieges tho city endured. 
Several shot-marks are visible on the solid walls of tho iriosquo, but 
the tomb seems to have most fortunately escaped, for one or two 
shots would have caused irreparable damage. The tomb was 
repaired in 1846 under tho superintendence of Captain Ilart, R. B. 
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1 Another reading makes tho amount 1,59,000 pagodda (huns) nine times told. 
Taking the pagoda at its highest value this rcui’cscnts nearly £700,000 sterling, 
bittle’s Detachment, 133. 
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Tho broken arch was replaced and flying buttresses were constructed 
between the outer colonnade and the main building, which have 
greatly strengthened the tomb, and aid in supporting the flat stone 
roof of tlie veranda.^ 

tht‘ north-west of the Ark-killah, about 100 yards from the outer 
moat, is a Inrge square building, which roofless and with unfinished 
ar(di(‘S of dark basalt, at a little distance looks much like an old 
Illiiglish abbey. This is the tomb of Ali Adil Sliilh II. (KioO -1672). It 
was pi’objibly begun on his accession to the throne in 1656, and inten- 
(l(‘d to rival the* tomb of his father Mahmud Shah. The troubles which 
hill on lh(‘ kingdom prevented its being finished. The building is 
conei'ived on a maguihceiit scale. Had it been comyjlotod it would 
havtJ b(‘eii a grander tomb than the Ibrahim Jloza, not so florid, 
and men' eh'gant. Tho platform on which the arches rest is a 
s(pi:irc' of 200 feet, and is twenty feet high, so that its area is as 
nearly as possible three times that of the Uoza. From what can bo 
si'on of the details it would be interesting to know how the architect 
int-cndc‘d to carry out so vast a design. As it stands, on each face 
of th(‘ fi(|uaiv, the tomb consists of an outer row of seven arches of 
twenty-five feet span forming a colonnade round an inner row of five 
arclu's of the same width. In the centre, on a raised platform, arc 
the tomb-stones of the king and some of his family, the graves being 
in tlie eryjit below, which is entered by a door on the east side. Tho 
ai eaof this tomb is much larger than that of the J>oli Gnmbaz. Had 
the centre square alone been covered with a dome, its area would 
have nenrly equalled that of the Iloli Guinbaz If the architect 
intended to cover the whole building with a dome, it would have 
been of an immense height, but the general plan of the tomb is 
like that of tho Koza, and it is probable that the centre square alone 
would have been roofed with a dome. As the arches arc double 
tho size of those in the Roza, and apparently were to be left open, 
this would have been one of the most graceful, if not the most 
graceful building in Ibjapur. Unfortunately Ali Adil Sliah died 
before the tt)nib was well begun, and, as it was not the custom for 
the now king to look after his predecessors tomb, tho deceased 
monarch was buried in the building as it was, and as it is to tho 
present day, with the centerings^ standing in Ksomo of the arches. 
Though (jxposed for nearly 200 years to tho extremes of an Indian 
climate, the arches of this roofless building are nearly all entire, a 
fact which says much for the excellence of the material with which 
tho Bijilpur monarchs worked. The building is one of the most 


^ In 1819 JVlr. Klphinstone wrote : The Ibrdhini Roza is a tomb and a mosque which 
roar their domes and pinnacles from the midst of a grove of trees. Except the Boli 
(lumba/ uml the Jilma mosque, they, like other buildings, have the dome of Shdh 
Jahiin’s (l()2(»-i()58) time, a segment longer than half a sphere placed on a cylinder. 
The plan of the building shows no taste. The mosi^ue is a series of colonnades 
supporting suiall domes ; all the domes are of equal diameter, but one in the centre 
runs lip long and narrow to the height of the outer dome Below arc tombs and 
terraces. On the whole this tomb could not rank with the first class at Delhi; the 
mat ij ials arc inferior, the scale is less extensive and the plan is less elegant. Colcbrooke* a 
Life, 11.70. 

2 TJit’ centering is a temporary wood work of framing on which any vaulted 
work is constructed. 
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striking ruins in the city. It is to be regretted that the stone pave- Chapter XIV* 

rnent is so much destroyed by the wild shrubs and creepers which Places. 

have pushed their way through every crevice, for, though they add 

much to the picturesqueness of the tomb, they take much from its Bijapur. 

stability. 

Some consider that the unfinished tomb just described is that of AliAdilShdliI,'» 
Ali Adil Shah I. (1557 -1580), the first great patron of architecturo U). 


at Bijdpur. But local tradition points to a building in the south¬ 
west of the city, in the deer-park between the Two Sister s and tho 
south walls, as the tomb of Ali Adil ShJih I. The correctness of 
the local tradition is supported by the consideration that tho 
grandness of design in the unfinished tomb tends to show that 
it belongs to a lato period of Bijapur architecture. Its unfinished 
state is also a strong argument against its being tho tomb of one 
of Bijdpur's most famous kings, while it is natural that it should havo 
been Icjft unfinished when the kingdom was strained to breaking by 
the attacks of invaders. There seems little doubt that, as local 
ri'port says, the tomb behind the Two Sisters is the tomb of Ali Adil 
Shrill I. At the same time its general appearance and design 
seem of later date than any of the tombs yet described. ^J^liough 
local tradition agrees that Ali Adil Shah was buried on this spot the 
date and the builder of the tomb are doubtful. Both Mdhmud Sbdh 
and Aurangzeb are credited with making it. But as Ali Adil was 
a Shia Aurangzeb is unlikely to have had any share in a heretic’s 
tomb. Sultan MJlhmud (1026 - 1650) was tho probable builder, but 
the architect can hardly have been the man who designed the Boli 
Giimbaz. Ali Adil Shah^s tomb is a plain building about 100 feet 
long by sixty feet broad, consisting of an outer row of five open 
arches enclosing a central chamber. The outer arches havo after¬ 
wards been closed with loose stones which takes mucli from tho 
appearance of the building. The inner chamber has three arches 
on each face, but they are solid with a doorway iu every central 
arch. The side arches have a series of lancet-shaped windows in 
stone, which allowed light to pass into the chamber containing tho 
tomb. The outer walls of this room were painted in colours, and. 

J *orsian inscriptions were also painted on them instead of being cut in 
the stone, as is the case in almost every other building in the city. 
Large archways divide the ceiling of tho chamber into three compart¬ 
ments which servo as supports of the roof which is flat and surrounded 
by a plain masonry parapet. The absence of all approach to the 
dome for which Bijapur is famous, and the absence of ornament 
are curious, and can bo accounted for only by the carelessness of tho 
architect or tho hurried manner in which the tomb was built. It 
may be too that MAhmud, who was a devout Sunni, did not care to 
oxalt over-much the fame of a Shia and heretic by constructing 
a magnificont tomb, while, at the same time, he considered it his 
duty to guard the spot where tho remains of his famous ancestor 
Were buried. The stone coffin and carved wooden canopy which 
once surmounted the grave have been removed and destroyed. A low 
earthen mound in the centre of tho chamber now marks the last 
resting place of tho most warlike king of Bijapur. 
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On a raised stone pLatform, at the south-east corner of this 
building, is a uiassiyc block of green-stone beautifully carved and 
polished. Jt was once supposed to bo the tomb of Shikandar Shah 
the last of the Uijapur kings, but later research has shown that 
Shikandar was buried in an ordinary grave in another part of the 
city. ^J^ho owner of the green-stone tomb is unknown. The plat¬ 
form on which the coffin stands is in itself a splendid work of art, 
the dark-brown basalt blocks of which it is built being exquisitely 
carved in different designs, while the tomb-stone rising from the 
centre of the platform in its simple grandeur is not surpassed by 
any of the more stately tombs of the city. 

About 500 yards north of the green-stono tomb, and to the right 
of the road from the Macca gate to the Citadel are two domed 
buildings whose nearness to each other has gained them the name 
of the Two Sisters. They are known as the tombs of Kluiwas 
KliAn, the minister of Ali Adil Shdh IT. (1(>5G-1 G72), who was slain in 
a tumult in 1G75, and of Abdul Eazath Khadir, his religious teacher. 
Kliflwas K^han^s, or rather Khan Muhammad’s tomb,^ is an eight- 
sid(Ml building with turrets standing out from the cloisters at each 
of the eight corners. Kach side contains a filled-in arch, with the 
up])er part ornamenUjd with a stone screen to allow light. The 
tomb is built on a broad platform about fifteen feet high, on tho 
western end of which is a small mosque with a melon-shaped dome, 
and between the mosque and the tomb was formerly a large fountain 
and reservoir now filled. Tho tomb is peculiar as it has both graves 
and tombstones in tho crypt below, which is formed by the founda¬ 
tions of the building, while on tho level of tho platform the roof of 
tho crypt forms the floor of a largo apartment immediately below 
the dome. 'I’his arrangement, which is also in tho neighbouring 
tomb, occurs nowhere else in ITijdpur. It was evidently designed 
that tho building might bo used as a residence. 

The tomb of saint Abdul Eaziilb Khadir, though less pretentious 
than Kluiwas Klnin’s, is larger. It is a simple square surmounted 
by a dome, without ornament, and having the grave in the crypt 
b(jlow. It is regarded with great reverence at Bijapur and is one 
of tho few buildings of which tho Musalmans of the place take care¬ 
ful cliarge. To the west of this mausoleum is a third tomb built on 
a platform like Klidwas Khan’s but smaller. This is known as Sidi 
Eehan’s tomb, but, except for the connection with the two other 
tombs, it is not of much importance. This group of buildings is 
more interesting and picturesque than any others within the walls 
of Bijdpur. The garden and lofty tamarind trees of tho ancient 
deer-park give them a pleasing setting of green, and tho subdued 
sounds of life from the neighbouring market-place give the place 
an air of cheerfulness, an unusual fooling among the widespread 


I Though called KhAwas Khdn’s tomb, local accounts apparently correct say that 
it is the tomb of Khi'iwas KliAii’s father KhAn Muhammad, who was murdered at the 
AllApur Gate in IGoS. Aur.uigzeb is said to have ordered its construction in memory 
of KiiAn Muhammad and as the stylo is decidedly modern compared with other tombs 
in the city, this account is probably coircct. 
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ruin and desolation of Bijapur. KLdwas Khan's tomb has been made 
the residence of the Jlixecutive Engineoi*. 

About 150 yards south of the Two Sisters, in what is now known 
as the Nav Bag or New Garden, is the walled enclosure within 
which, in 1089, the of the l^mpcror Aurangzob is said to have 
been buried. The enclosure is a S(jnarc wlmso corners rise in small 
castellated turrets, with, in the centre of each side, a projecting 
pavilion whoso roof is supported on arches, 'ilio tomb, of which 
little trace is left, was apparently on a rais'*d platform in the centre 
and was surmounted by a canopy. Numerous water-oourses and 
traces of trees and shrubs show that the enclosure was a garden.^ 
The tomb of Pir Syed Haji Husain in the east of thc^ city opposite 
the road from the Jama mosque to tlio Boli Gumbaz has little archi- 
tectura.1 interest. It is the usual scpiare topped with a dome. But it 
is curious as one of the few tombs in Bijapur which have a decoratcul 
interior. As a rule, all the ornament of a tomb is outside, where 
carved stones and stucco-work relievo the monotony of tho archi¬ 
tecture. In the interior of Haji Husain’s the base of the dome and 
tho upper part ol the octagon on which the dome rests are divided 
into three rows of panels, each panel painted in colours with flowers 
and other designs. The dal^o is unknown, but the rudeness of the 
paintings, which compare unfavourably with those in the Asar Mehel, 
and tho general want of finish, scorn to point to a period later than 
that of the Adil Sliali dynasty. This view is supported by tho 
inferior stucco ornaiiioiits, the carelessly turned window arches, and 
the use of wood. 

In tho south-west corner of tho city, close to tho walls, an 
unlinishcd tomb, with a largo well and mos(pio, is worth a visit. 
It is tho tomb of Pir Shaikh Hamid Khadir, and is somewhat doubt¬ 
fully said to have been built by the mother of Ali Adil Shall I. 
(1557 -1580). The well or pond is not particularly interesting, for 
though it was formerly very fine, it is silted and only the upper portion 
of the masoiiiy is visible. The tomb is the usual doine-tojiped stjnaro, 
hut the way in which the square passes into iliu dome is peculiar. 

tho interior of other Bijapur tombs a series of pendentivos 
gi’adnally narrows tho square into a circle on which the dome rests. 
In Khadir’s tomb the circle is formed, not by the ordinary ponden- 
tives, but by cutting off tho angles of tho square hy a lintel ami 
ornamental arch of stone, strengthened by a buttress springing out 
of the angles. In stability this device ought to ho inferinr to the 
ordinary method in use in Bijapur, but it simplilios tho construction, 


^ I« 1702 when Moor visited th<* city tins tomb seems to have liooti almost entire. 
A square range of one-storeyed buildings of considerable extent opiuionly on tlu* inside 
enclosed the tomb, which was raised a few steps in tlic centre ami was built ot white 
uiai-blc beaiititully cut and poJishetl. I’he tesselateil pivemeiit was also ot marble inlaid 
^ith agates. Moor adds this moininicnt has suOcTcd from safrilegHius hands. (Lit¬ 
tle’s Detachment, 310). In ISOS Sir J. Mjxekiiitosli was iiiforuied (see above p. SOO) 
that a daughter of Aurajg/i'b was burieil here. Moor says she was tlie wife of 
Alaingir, probably the mother of KAin Rakhsli, Jt i.s locally known as tlie tomb 
of the Queen that i.s of Auraiig/.eh’s wite. Some marble slabs, preserved in a loom in 
the Asar Mehel. probably aie poitnjii.s of this tomb. 
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and, as there is no sign of this building giving way, its strength must 
be greater than at first appears. If the totab is as old as it is 
locally said to be, it must be among the first efforts at dome-building 
in the city. It would bo curious to know if this constructive artifice 
was the forerunner of the pendentives, though this hardly seems 
likely as the skill that poised the dome of the Jdma mosque could have 
been little indebted to architecture of this class. Probably the tomb 
is of a later date, as its general appearance, with the surrounding 
chambers and open lancet-shaped stone windows, suggests, and with 
a confidence and boldness engendered by success in dome-building, 
the architect may have endeavoured to discover a simpler mode of 
raising a dome on the summit of a square. The roof of the side- 
chambers was never completed, and the masonry courses are as they 
were left some hundreds of years ago. 

Yilkut Dabuli’s Tomb and Mosque to the north-east of tho 
Ark-killjlh a short distance outside of the moat is an extremely pretty 
little square building surmounted by small minarets, tho whole 
beautifully proportioned. The side walls are ornamented with 
handsome open stone windows, well carved, as are also tho recesses 
near tho door. The mosque is close by, a plain building with an 
oblong vaulted roof resting on three arches of the usual shape. 

Of the other tombs in and about tho city none are important 
enough to call for a detailed description. Near Mahmud Sh^h*s 
tomb is tho tomb of that monarches spiritual teacher. It is a plain 
white dome raised on open arches, with the stone coffin on a plat¬ 
form in the centre. Round two sides of tho square enclosing the 
tomb, on a raised platform about three feet high, are several rows 
of tombstones parted from tho saint's tomb by a carved wooden 
screen. The curious arrangement of this cemetery repays a visit. 

Ain-ul-Mulk's tomb is a prominent feature in the landscape about 
1.500 yards north-east of the eastern PddshapurCate. It is close to tho 
village of Fatehpur and is a very massive closed square surmounted 
by a dome. It is the burial-place of Ain-ul-Mulk, the general who 
rebelled against Ibrahim 1.(1534-1557). Another tomb of similar 
make and design is at the opposite extreme of the city, in the open 
country to tho south-west of the Ibrahim Roza. Here is buried 
Haidar Ali Khdu the famous general of Ali Adil Shah I. (1557-1580). 
The stone coffin inside is a largo beautifully carved block of 
polished green stone. 'J^hough not so large as tho green-stone coffin 
near the Ali Roza it is still a fine piece of work. Near this tomb a 
number of other tombs of tho usual domed shape are rapidly falling 
into decay. One of these, about 300 yards to tho north of Haidar 
Khan's tomb, locally called the Moti Gumbaz or Pearl Mosque, is in 
fair order being still cared for by the Musalmans of the city as 
the burial-place of Pir Maulvi Habib Ulla who in 1460 was killed 
at Bijapur in a tumult raised by Hasan against his brother 
Humayun Bahmani (1457-1461). Its white dome is soon from a 
considerable distance. Of the origin of tho name Pearl Mosque 
the story is told that the inside of the tomb was whitened witli a 
wash largely composed of pearls ground to powder. Tho wealtli of 
one of the Bijapur nobles chiefly in pearls was so great that some of 
the courtiers out of envy tried to work his ruin. Tho ladies of his family 
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hearing of the plot had their pearls ground to powder and presented 
the powder to Pir Maulvi, who used it to whiten the tomb.^ Pir 
Maulvi was a great seaman’s friend. One day while playing chess 
with one of his disciples, the saint remained for an hour in a dreamy 
shite, out of which tlie disciple was afraid to rouse him. At last 
the saint roused himself, and said that one of his followers in a 
storm in the Persian Gulf had prayed to him and ho had gone to 
his help and saved the ship as it was going down. As the chess¬ 
player doubted, the saint asked him to wring his clothes, and out 
dropped salt water. The day and hour were noted^ and whon the 
mariner arrived, the times agreed, apd the saint’s fame spread.® 

The tomb of Malik Rehan Khoja in Shahiipur, outside of the 
walls to the north-west, is a largo oblong building filled with stone 
coffins, uninteresting, except for its curions interior. Nothing is 
known of the Khoja; the tomb was probably built in the time of 
Shikandar (1672-1686). 

Of minor tombs the most picturesque is Shdh Nawaz Khdn’s 
generally known as the Tomb of the Twelve Columns. It is a 
square building on low ground about 1500 yards west of the 
city, on the road to Dargali, a double row of three lofty arches on 
each face surmounted by a dome. As the arches are open and 
rise from a ten feet plinth to a height of about forty feet, the 
building has a very pleasing lightness and airiness. The site of the 
tomb in a mango grove, and the good order which the building 
preserves add to the general effect. It is the burial-place of Shah 
Naw*lzKhan Vazir. 

The tomb of Pir Amin at Dargfih, about two miles to tlio north¬ 
west of the city, has been noticed in the general description of the 
Khudan])ur Bazilr. So many other tombs are scattered near the 
city that it is impossible to name even half of them. The most 
important have been referred to, and what remain are in great part 
variations of the forms described. 

II.-PALACES. 

From every quarter of the city and citadtd tho very picturesque 
Sdt Mazli or Seven-Storeyed Palace in tlie west of tlio citadel 
stands high above the other ruins. In design as well as in detail it 
is an extremely beautiful specimen of Deccan Muhammadan architec¬ 
ture. From 1583 when it was built by Tbnlbim II. (1580 - 1626) 
it was the chief residence of the kings of Bijapur, the Gagan Meliel, 
about 700 yards to tho north, which up to this time had been tho 
royal residence, being now used as an audience hall. Though built 
by Ibrahim, the palace owed its gilding and exquisite ornament to 
the taste of his successor Mahmud, by whose orders the whole was 
fitted up sumptuously for his favourite mistress Rhumba. Tho 
palace is tho corner structure of a largo quadrangular range of build¬ 
ings on tho west of the Ark-killdh overlooking the inner moat or 
khandak. Only five of its seven storeys remain, and it seems 
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doubtful if tlioro ever were seven. A portion of the palace still 
stands appjircutly as it originally stood, and, though there may have 
been one roof above the present top, it seems improbable that there 
wer(j two, unless, as is likely, the terrace of the top was counted as a 
storey. ^J^liis palace is interesting from the fact that all groat 
cities of antiquity luive remains of these seven-storeyed palaces, 
a form of building which is believed to have originated in Babylon. 
Mile palace is not large. The aim aj)parently was to make up by 
height for want of breadth. Besides much space was not required 
as the surrounding buildings gave am])lo room for a large retinue. 
On cwory storey one large room looks east and w(\st, (jach room 
ending in a handsome oriel window. On the sides were similar 
windows of ecpial size aiul the walls were pierced in different places 
with small arched openings. On the fourth storey iho room cuds on 
the east in a terrace with an extremely pretty view of the city, whilo 
from the western ori(d window of the room below the viiiw is no 
less beautiful. At the south-west corner of each room are smaller 
rooms reacdiod through a handsome arched doorway which appa¬ 
rently curtains shut olT from iho main building. No other Bijapur 
palace lias rooms ecpial to tlu'se for beauty of dc'sign or for thetinish 
of the stucc-o-work. Each ceirmg is of solid masonry supported on 
shafts and groins, whicdi spring from the sides and corners and spread 
with fan-like pendmitives of almost pure Gothic form and of most 
delicatij design. The walls and roofs were? gilt and paintcMl in bine 
and other colours, wbih* in oiu' of the panels of tlio walls in the 
second storey room were the jiortraits of Mabinud and Jtliumba. 
Tins was apjiarently the favourite room in tJie palace and was 
ifivishly ornainent(‘d in stueco-Avork, most- of which is still un- 
harriK'd, while faint traces of th(' colouring and gilding remain on 
the walls, 'rhe jiortrait of Ithnniba can be traced, but all signs of 
MaliiniuTs baA'(* gone.* In llie centre of every storey Avas a 
small orna.montjd rc'seiwoir, no doubt siipfilied Avith a constant stream 
of water IVoin tlie B(‘gani Fjaki*. All tlio Avood-work of the windows 
and doors, as Avell as that of the iijijior roof, AA’^as removed by the 
Ma,rathas at tlio beginning of tlic p rest‘lit century, and oven the gild- 
ingon the walls did not escape their greed. It A\'as in the room on 
the third storey 1ha.t, report has it, Pratapsinh of Satara (lSl8-18t‘h)) 
w^as standing Avhen his attention Avas dniAvn to the gilding, and ho 
ordenal it t-o bo stripped ofF, an orihu’ which was only too fa,itlifully 
obeyed. ^J'lie appearance? of the palace from the onb'r odgt? of the 
moat is extremely picturesque, its tall elc'garit form and riclily 
ornamontcjd orii*! v/iiidows, through which tlie light streams, and 
tin* citadel Avails and Avator in the foreground form a combination 
of rare beauty. M^he up]>er part of tlio palace Avas for long very 
ruined. J*art of the outer Avail bad fallen and injured tlic iloor as well 
as blocked the stairway. U^liis lias been removed, andj as the staircase 


1 In this room Mcwlows Taylor places fclic incidents of the faiijoiin ni^lit scene in 
Tdra A^licn youn^t; Ali Adil Shdli II. learns the faithlessness of his minister Kli.iii 
Muhammad and the treachery of Shivilji. His description of the palace docs not 
flcem exaggerated. 
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is repaired, access to the roof is easy and gives a view of the city 
which well repays the toil of climbing. The southern portion of 
the range of buildings to which the Silt Mazli belongs consists 
of one large lofty hall in the centre and of a series of rooms on each 
wing. In front of this hall a wide veranda formerly faced the 
Silt Mazli, with a broad sloping platform leading to the entrance 
from the quadrangle. From this vei*anda, which ended in lofty 
Saracenic arches, tlie hall is entered by an arched doorway in the 
centre, immediately facing which, on the opposite side of the hall, 
is a small o(;tagonal room wliosii floor is raised a lew inches 
above the ma.in room. This raisi^l room was probably intended for 
the king, as from it he conld overlriok his nobles assembled in sl:i.to 
mootings. Of the vin-anda nothing remains hut the west arcdiway. 
All the rest of the structure, including two line enirauce columns, 
probably of teakwood to judgo from the circular pedestals, liave 
either fallen or boon knocked down and th(j wood (*arriod away, 'riie 
roof of the hall is still emtire, as well as tluj roof of tlir^ side rooms. 
The terraced to]) of this hnilding commands a line view of the ruins 
ill tlie Ark-killah. IJemains of China vessels fonud in this hall have 
given the range of buildings the name* of the Chini Melu'l or China 
Palace. It is also known as the Granary, as remains of grain 
stores were found in it. Neither of those is its true name ; the true 
name and the use of the ha.ll are unknown. It si'cins in every 
respect most suited for a reeeptioii-hall, hut Bija])ur tradition 
points to the Cagau AIeh(.‘l close by as the Hall of Audience, whore 
public assemblies wore hold. It may have been a bau(]ui‘tiiig-liall, 
and this would account for th(‘ china and grain. No room in any 
other palace can coinjiare with it for size and lofliiu'ss. With 
its splendid veranda in front it must have boon a ])rincoly hall. 
TJio upper rooms on oacli wing are intorostiiig from the fine series 
of arches which sup])oi*t the roof and divide the wings into 
coiMjiartiiioiits. ^Plie Chini Mehel or Grunary has liooii tiiriusl into 
otiices for tlie Collector and his assistants and for tlie dudgo and 
subordinate judge 

The Anand^Mehol or Joy Palace, which stands facing north, in the 
centre of the Ark-killah was hiidt by Ihrahimll. (lhSO-1 (iiJtJ) in lo81). 
It is one of the handsomest ]):ilaces in ibjapur, hut like all the others 
is sadly ruined. It has a centre and a wing, and is four storeys high 
with an open front platform about ton foot high, reached at each (uid 
by a broad flight of stone stops. ^J^his platform runs along i ho front of 
the central face of the jialace which consists of a sjiaiuoiis veranda 
opening on the jilatfoimi by a lofty central and smaller side archways. 
M'he roof of this vcramla lias been destroyed for its wood and the 
arches stood unsupported for years. Lately new arches have been 
added joining them with the main building and ensuring their 
steadiness. From the veranda another lofty archway led into the 
central hall of the palace which was open to the roof and ended in 
two other arches of nearly equal size, which divided the central 
room into three parts. The roof was throughout beautifully 
ornamented in stucco-work, while the central wall opposite tho 
entrance seems to have been inlaid with coloured stones and 
oruamentod with inscriptions and paintings, faint signs of which 
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may still be traced. Behind this central hall the other rooms of 
the palace wore connected by archways with the rooms on either 
wing. The roof formed a handsome terrace from which the ladies 
of the palace could catch many a glimpse of the outer world.^ One 
of the chief beauties of the Joy Palace is its situation, standing 
among ruins of other buildings with splendid archways in the fore¬ 
ground, and set off by a solid mass of building behind. In the days 
of the monarchy it must have been magnificent with its ornamented 
walls and lofty roof, its numberless fountains,and fragrant gardens. 

About 300 yards west of the Joy Palace, near the west wall of the 
citadel, is the ancient Audience Hall locally called the Gagan Mehel. 
It is said to have been built about 1500 by Ali Adil Shah I, and for 
many years it was the royal residence, until, in the reign of Ibrahim 
11. (1580-1020), the Sat Mazli and surrounding block of buildings 
were completed. ^J'he chief point of interest in the Audience Hall is 
the arch, sixty-one feet ten inches wide, which spans its entrance. 
Standing out boldly in front of the main building, from which it is 
now separated, this grand arch, with smaller lancet-shaped side 
arches, is as daring apiece of construction as was ever ati^empted, and 
is a worthy speciiiKm of the stylo which led to the building of the 
Boli Gumbaz. The main building is a crumbling ruin, whoso decay 
heightens the contrast with the splendid entrance arch.^ 

An interesting building connected with this palace is the gateway, 
now being turned into the Station Church, opening on the main 
road of the Ark-kilhih opposite the* Anand Mehel. It lias only 
lately been cleared out. It is square with a front and a depth of 
throe arches in all parts elaborately ornamented in plaster-work. 
Some of the designs are exquisite and show to perfection the 
inventive genius of the workmen of that day. 

About 700 yards north-cast of the Anand Mehel are the ruins of 
the Adalat Mehel or Palace of Justice. Only the skeleton is 
standing and until lately even the skeleton was buried in the mass 
of ruin. No other palace has suffered so much as this. The roof is 
gone, and little remains but bare walls. Behind this palace the 
fountains and wells of the royal gardens can still be traced. 

Of the other royal buildings inside the Ark-killdh, little remains 
but the walls. The Mint, 'JVeasury, Zenana, and other buildings 
are still pointed out, but only as a confused mass of ruins, in which 
it is almost impossible to distinguish any design. 

On the crest of the eastern glacis of the citadel is tho Asar Mehel 
or Relic Palace, which of all the royal pahaces has alone escaped 
destruction. It was built by Bultan Mahmud about 1646, and as 
it was intended to serve the purpose of a Hall of Justice it was 


^ Not tho least curious or interesting part in this Mehel is the number of narrow 
staircases it contains and the many small chambers built in each wing and even in 
the thickness of the wall, possibly intended for concealment. 

* 'J'ho Andieiice Hall suffered severely from fire in the reign of MAhmud Shdh 
and what wood-work escaped the lire was tom out by tlio MarAthAs. When he visited 
the Ark-killAh in 1702, Moor notices that one of tlie palaces had been burning for 
iifteen days. Posaibly thih was tho palace; but it is quite as likely it was the AdAlat 
Mehel or Justice Palace. 
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originally called the Dad Mehol or Addlat Mehel. To make it 
accessible from the royal residence, a covered passage was carried 
on piers across the moat and connected it with the Ark-killdh. 
When, as is locally related, the Moghal emperor Shdh Jahan (1627- 
1058) obliged the king to build a Palace of Justice inside the citadel, 
the former Justice Palace was kept as the place of deposit^ for two 
hairs from the board of the Prophet Muhammad which had been 
brought to Bijapur some time before by Mir Muhammad Salli 
Hamadani. The bridge joining the palace with the Ark-killah was 
then destroyed, the piers being left standing as they are at present. 
^J'ho relic saved this building from the destruction that fell on other 
jialacos, and to this day it remains probably as it was loft by Sultdn 
Mahmud/'* 

^J’ho ground plan of the Asar Mehel is a rectangle 135 feet long by 
100 broad, and consists of a ground-floor and an upper storey, in 
which are the chief rooms. It opens east in a lofty veranda 120 
feet long by thirty-three feet wide running the whole length of tho 
building. Tho roof which is of painted wood is supported on four 
tall teak pillars thirty-live feet high aiul four foot iu diameter at 
the base. These beams are dressed into an octagonal shape and 
support curiously-shaped wooden braiikets on which the flat roof 
rests. From this veranda a broad flight of stone steps loads to tho 
upper storey. The first room entered is a noble hall eighty-one feet 
long, twenty-seven feet broad, and twenty feet high, lighted by three 
large windows opening on thcj inoiit. The walls arc of plain masonry 
pierced with niches, and the roof is of dark stained wood resting on 
large cross beams of the same colour. At either end is an archway 
in which are the doors, while the angle of tho arch above is filled 
with a wooden screen still entire. In the centre of tho east end of 
this room a doorway leads to a small balcony overlooking the front 
veranda. The roof is borne by three wooden columns fifteen feet high 
and tho front is ornamented by a wooden trellis work railing about 
three feet high. The walls and ceiling of this balcony were richly 
gilt, and most of this gilding is untouched. To the right and left 
of tho entrance are doorways. Tho door on the left opens into tho 
1 ulic room which is locked, except during tho yearly festival, when 
the committee open the door and strew the room with flowers. Tho 
door on tho right loads to a suite of rooms, in which is a miscellaneous 
collection of carpets, tapestry, velvet hangings, and other relics of 
tho kingdom's glory, together with a number of brass and copper 
cooking vessels, some very quaint, and all said to have boon brought 
from other palaces. Formerly many manuscripts relating to 
Bijiipur wore here, but they have been carried away and all trace 
of them lost. Those manuscripts aro apparently tho same as the 
collection of old Persian and Arabic manuscripts which in 1S53 were 
sent from Bijapur to the Court of Directors to be placed in the East 
India House. Tho manuscripts are said to have been the remains of a 
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^ Bird (.loumal Bom. Branch Roy. As. Soc. I. 351) says it was used as a place of 
dcjM>sit after the former A.sar Mehel in the citadel was hunit. 

^ The palace is also called Asar Sharif or the Holy Relic and Asar Mobsirak or tho 
ilreat Relic. 
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Royal Library, which with other valuables seems to have been 
bestowed by the Bijapiir kings on the Asar Mehcl. In the decay of 
buildings Avhich marked the Maratlia rule in Bijflpur, some of the 
manuscripts were damaged by moths, rats, and white ants, and 
some especially the more showy ones were stolen and sold by the 
needy custodians of the building or by the gnjedy state servants 
wlio had access to the library. These volumes reimiinod uncared 
for till 181-4 when stops were taken for their preservjition. ^J^hey 
were cjitxilogiiod both in Hindustani and in Bnglisli, and the cata¬ 
logues were sent to the late Dr. Wilson for opinion on the Euro¬ 
pean value and interest of the works. According to Dr. Wilson 
the collection was of considerabli; value and on his recommendation 
it was sent to the India Otlice. After an examination of them 
the Librarian of the Court reported that the manuscrijxts formed a 
collection made by the Bijapur kings whose seals many of them 
bore, and had afterwards pas.sed to tlu', hands of Aurangzeb whoso 
seal also frequently occurred. I’he collection was almost contined 
to religious works: Taanr or coinmentarit's on tli(i Kuran; Bmlifi 
or traditions on the acts and sayings of Muhammad; Kidaor or 
divinity, Ikac;.'or admonition, Suhih or religious conduct and tho 
like. Some works were on law, grammar, logic, metaphysics, 
astrology, and arithnu'tie; none were on history, nor wero any 
poetical works included in tho collection. E.\cc])t ono or two tho 
wtirks were in Arabic.^ 

The walls and ceilings of these rooms are painted with landscapes 
and figures and l(‘aves,th(‘ prevailing eolour of each room being dif¬ 
ferent, in one crimson and black, in anoMier blue. M’Jie last of the 
rooms bad aportnait of Sultan Mahmud, wliicJitJie zeal of lh(‘Km])or<)r 
Aurangzeb deface‘d so that it cannot be lecognizcd. Tea licight of 
four or fivo foot the walls of this room were ornament(;d by seenos 
apparently from Biblical history and western mythology. I’iine and 
m;gloct make it diftieult to diseover what tlui jiaintings represent. 
OiKJ is evidently a bampiet-seene, and from tlu* glass vessels must 
have been the work of a European artist. All tho features have 
been defaced and daubed with ceineui, but tlie rest of the paintings 
are entire and could be renewed. 4^he doors leading into these 
rooms are inlaid with ivory and must have been very handsome. But 
the woodwork is now old and shrunken, and the ivory, stained and 
warped with age and heat, has drop]>c;(l out in many places or been 
picked out from greed or mischief. 'Fhc details of these doors and 
the carved wiiulows and verandas of tlio jialace, show that the 
wood-carvers of Bijdpnr were little behind its masons in the peculiar 
excellence of their woik. How exejuisite must have been the wmod 
work of the other palaces when the wood work in a building by no 
means tlio handsomest or most favourite is so beautiful. In front 
of the palace a small pond twenty-five yards long sixty yards 
broad and six deep, draws its water from tho Bogam Lake and tho 
Torvi conduit and has still an unfailing supply. On the edgo of 
this pond, near the entrance to the Mohel, are several wonderfully 


> Bom. Gov. Sol. XLI. 215-242. 
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largo slabs of green stone and slate, and in the front veranda is a 
l)oaiitiful oblong slab of shell inarblo said to have come from 
Arabia.^ No ono now knows why these atones were brought or 
what they wore meant for. A yearly festival in honour of the 
]»roi)het Muhammad is held in this palace in the month of 
Kabi-ul-Avval. The festival which is called the Asar XJrus or llelic 
fair lasts three days. On the first day or Sandli Urns the people 
meet. On the second or great day, called Urns, the palace is 
brightened with coloured and white lights, and all Mnsalnnlus present 
are fed. On tlie third day or Baslii Urns, the festival cuds and 
the people leave. The fair is said to have been started by the 
Mmperor Aurangzeb who granted £00 (Us COO) a year for lighting 
the palace during the festival and for fciasting the yjcoph;. Tins 
allowance the Inam Commission reduced to UJO (Its. o()0) a year 
which is still ]jaid by the I British Govern men t. 1’he festival is 
attoiidod on an average by about 2000 people, and, oxef'pt during 
the piTiod allotted to biasting on tbe seeoiid day, the whole time 
is sujiposed to be devoted to religious exercises and fasting. The 
relic is entrusted to a coininittee of live, w^bo alone are allowed, and 
only during the festival, to enter the room m which it is kept, 'fhe 
two hairs artj sa.id to he enclosed in a glass tube, in a, small box of 
ebony and gold, in a triangular box, enclosed in a strong blackwood 
efise. No one living lias seen I bo relic. The box is iievoj‘ opened, 
and the account of how it is kept is liaiide<l down by hearsay. In 
one of the rooms of tluj ground-floor of tlie palace is a somewhat 
curious wooden model of the mosipio at Medina. In this room also 
are marlile slabs possibly from flie Begam Salieb’s fomb.- 

Tlie INIebtar INfehel is about O‘>0 yards outside of the south-east 
and only gate of tbe Citadel on the right side of the Allapur road. 
Strictly it is not a palace, but the ornamental gaiew'ay leading to a 
m()S<iiie and gardim. Still as it is always calleil a palace, it may bo 
treated as oiu* and described b(3re. Tbe origin of the buibling and 
of its peculiar name is disputed According to one account the name 
iiK'aus tlu‘ Swee])er\s Ihilace, and of tlie name-giving swd‘]>er the 
Following tale is told.' Ibrjihim 1. was stricken with leprosy. 
Alter trying many remedies be appli(‘d to an astrologer for advice. 
Tlui astrologer told him that if be gave a lai*ge sum of money to 
tlic Jirst person be saw on waking next morning, the money 
would be spout in works of charity, and the king would 
recover. The astrologiu* meant to be the first man whom the king 
should SCO next morning, '^riu* king passed a restless night, 
rose early, and on going out the iirst person ho saw w^as a sweeper. 


^ Sydonhain (Asiatic Researches, XITI. 444) says this Btone, M'lneh he calls Seng-i- 
iSumAk, was ctmsulereil very valuable, and w.iter ruhlxid on it Avas supposed to have 
some lieahiig virtue (1811). At present (1880) the stone is no longer anything hut a 
curitisity. 

* To the right of the south entrance of tliis palace arc the hlaek basalt columns, 
■which Sydenham says W'ere presented to All Ailil Shah 1. by tin* w'idow of Ram R.1,ja 
Vijyanagar, They were tormerly in the Ark-killdh near the entrance and there 
Sydenham and Rird saw them. For years they have been kept in the Asar Mohul, 
where they were }>laced by C-aptain Hart in 1840. 

^ Captain Sykes in Rom. Lit. Sue. Trans. HI. 63. 
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Following the advico of the soothsayer, the king called the sweeper and 
gave him a treasury order for a large sum. The poor man, thinking 
the order was for his execution, at first hesitated to go, but, knowing 
that resistance was idle, he went to the palace, and was astounded 
to find himself the owner of vast wealth. He was forced to take 
the gift, and being unable to spend it, resolved to fulfil the wiso- 
man's prophecy and build a mosque which would eclipse all the 
buildings in Bijiipur. This mosque was the Mehtar Mehel. This 
legend throws back the date of construction to an early period, 
between 1584 and 1557. Looking at the other buildings which 
belong to that period, it is difficult to imagine that one, so lavishly 
ornamented, could have been built at so early a date. Besides the 
building is not a mosque but a gateway. As the truth of the legend 
is doubtful the stylo of the ornaments and the carvings on the 
walls seem to point to the time of the Ibr^lhirn lloza (1500-1626) 
when the decorative art of Bijapur was at its best. This period 
agrees with a second account which assigns the building to a 
certain Mehtar Gada, who is stated to have been a ininistor 
of Ibriihim II. Nothing has been discovered regarding Mehtar 
Gada and only some local accounts attribute the building to him. 
A third account, also current in the city, is that the gateway and 
moscpie were built by a head or Mehtar among the faJdrft or 
Musalmaii beggars. The story is that during the reign of Ibrahim 
II. Bijapur was so prosperous that a beggar was hardly to be scon, 
and the king was unable to distribute the sum he usually set apai't 
for alms. IV) prevent any harm happening to the kingdom from the 
want of charity the money was handed to the community of fakirs, 
of whom Mehtar Gada was the chief, and that it should still bo 
applied to jmrposes of religion, the mosque and entrance-hall now 
known as the Mehtar Mehel were built and called after the chief 
fakir. This account, like the others, is purely legendary. 

‘ Exclusive of the projecting windows tho Mehtar Mehel forms a 
square of twenty-four feet, and to the top of the minarets is sixty feet 
high. For its want of size the richness of ornament and the 
beauty of detail fully make up. On tho ground-floor is an 
entrance-hall with a staircase leading to tho principal room above. 
The roof of the hall is of handsome carved stone, supported on 
ornamental stone brackets springing from the corners of the room. 
With its panels and brackets, this ceiling closely resembles the 
carved wooden roofs so often met in eastern houses; only that in 
this coiling tho details are in stone. The stone roof of tho upper 
room is one of tho most curious features in tho building. It is flat 
and is apparently supported on what might be termed massive 
cross-beams of stone two foot square. These beams, which are 
formed of several blocks of stone, stretch across the room without 
visible support. And as the walls of tho Mehel are too thin to 
act as buttresses to what otherwise might be considered a cleverly 
designed flat arch, the whole is mysterious and has not been 
explained. No doubt the plan is simple, but tho architect has 
been able to hide it completely, and the roof remains a puzzle to 
engineers. On this room the decorative skill of the architect has 

loTriaViltr ici aflll 
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on each side of the room stone balconies stand out a few feet from 
the walls, and the cornices brackets and oaves of these balconies 
are most richly ornamented with flowers, fruit, and arabesque 
patterns cut in stone, most perfect specimens of the art of carving. 
From a little distance the brackets resemble beautifully carved 
wood. The material is a slate, which must have been brought from 
a long distance, as there is no slate within fifty miles of Bijapur. 
Though for more than 200 years open to the climate, the lines of 
carving are as clear as if cut only the other day. Abo\e this room 
the terrace of the Mehcl is surrounded by a pierced stone 
balustrade, from whoso northern or road-sido corners rise two 
rather pretty minarets. According to Mr. Fergusson in elegance 
of finish and beauty of design, the ornament of the jVl(*htar 
Mehol is equal, if not superior to an 3 ’^tliing in Cairo. In comparison 
with its details the details of the Alhambra are common.^ On 
account of the essentially wooden character of the stone 
ornaments Mr. Fergusson assigns the Mehtar Mehol to an early 
date (about 1540). He states that when this building was 
undertaken the Moslems had clearly little experience in stone 
building and as little knowledge of their own later stylo. Mr. 
Fergusson seems never to have seen the building. He was judging 
from photographs and plans, accurate no doubt, but failing to 
show some of tlie most imjiortant details of the building, notably 
the perfectly flat roof of the second floor room. The skill with 
which the ornaments arc carved shows that, if the Mehol were built 
at that early time the art of stone-carving had advanced rapidly 
ill the city. And as, till the Ibrahim Roza was made in lG2t>, 
no other building was so exquisitely ornamented as this Mehol, the 
art must have disappeared in the interval. It is unlikely that tho 
two most ornate buildings in Bijapur should be separated by over 
fifty years. It is more natural to conclude that both are specimens 
of the architecture of Bijjtpur when stone decoration was at its 
highest, 'fhe carvings on the columns of tho inner colonnade of tho 
Ibrdhim Roza have also boon imitated from a wooden original. It 
is probable that a caprice in urnameutiiig the Roza should have 
hocomo part of the <lesign of tho humbler Mehel, the architect trying 
how far ho could imitate Avood-carving in stone. Still until the date 
of the building is discovered it is impossible to fix with certainty 
the period of Bijapur art to which tlie Mehtar Meliel belongs. Tho 
mosque, to which the Mehcl is tho entrance, is a small low building 
of little architectural importance. Its chief objects of interest are 
tho highly fxdished black basalt columns of the arches and the wall 
to the left of the? mvJirah or prayer niche Avhich is decorated with 
designs cut in the stone. These designs are curious and interesting, 
not only for the decorations themselves, but for tho skilful maimer 
in which this extremely hard stone has been cut and polished, the 
most delicate lines of tho carving being perfectly clean and sharp. 

All the other palaces in the city are crumbling ruins. Of the 
pahices of Khdwas Klian and of Afzul Khan, tho latter so familiar 
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to readers of Tara, Jittlo more than bare walls arc loft. Of private* 
palaces the best example is the Cliini Melu^l, in broken jyi'ouiid to 
the east of the Fateh gate road about three hundred yards south of 
the Ark-killah. As tlie roof and main walls are entire this gives a 
fair idea of the residences of the lliplpur nobles. This building is 
being made into a residence for the First Assistant Collector. 

Of the many handsome palaces built at Naiiraspur about four 
miles to the west of the city during the reign of Ibrahim II. 
(1580-1()2()) only one remains fairly entire. Jtis locally called the 
Nauras or Sangit ]\1eh(‘band is a befiiitiful specinum of Bijapur art. 
In front is a large central Saracenic arcdi and smaller lancet-sluiped 
side arches lead into corridors separatc'd from the main h.all by 
another set of arches of similar size. All are entire. Though most 
of tiie palace is a mass of ruin^ with hero and there an archway 
among the stoTUJs, the general appearance is })leasing. In front is 
a large fountain and reservoir fed from the Torvi conduit. A 
small stream encircles the palace on two sides, and surrounding all 
about 100 yards off a lofty wall secures privacy. With the hills round 
Nauraspur in the back-ground and the ruins of other ])alaces on 
every side the situation of tlie Sangit Mehol is extremely picturesque. 

IIL-MOSQUES. 

The Jiima mosque, tlie largest mos(]ue in the Decean, is in the 
east of tlie city about 1200 yards east of the citadel aud to the 
south of the Allapur gate road. Jt is said to have been begun 
about 15d7 (h. 010)^ by Ali Add Sliah T. and, though both he and 
all the later kings paid much attention to it, it was never finished and 
the minarets, wliich sliould crown the end of each wing, remained 
unbuilt. The outside of the moscjue is somewhat grim. On the 
north and south sides solid lofty dark-gray w.alls are relieved at 
intervals by the arclied openings of a (rorridor which runs round 
the building about thirty feet from tho ground. Above, resting 
on the centre of tho western part of the building, rises tlie d(uno 
surmounted by the usual crc.sceut but without any minaret. As it 
now stands, the mosque is a rectangle about 400 fec't from east to 
west and 280 from north to south. 'J^ho main entrance is on tlio 
east side, but the most used entrance is on the iiortli, to whieli a 
broad flight of stone stejis leads, tlio st(‘ps biung flanked by a 
porch ending in a handsome square tower about forty feet higli. 
As originally designed the mosque would apparently have l)con 
open on the east side, and would thus have consisted of a body 
and two wings. In 1686, on the capture of the city, Aurangziib 
is said to have built the fourth side, and raised an ornamental 
gateway, with four minarets, as the main entrance.^ The Raja of 


* Bird in Jour. Bom. Branch Hoy. Ab. Soc. T. ,377. This is the date in tho iiisoTip- 
tion. As All did not come to the tbione till 1.0,57 he must have befnn' the nios(|iic 
during his father’s lifetime. Moor (Little’s Detachment, 317) says Sultdn Mdhiiiu<l 
began the mosque, but this is an error. 

54 It is also said that this entrance gate was built before the capture of the city, 
and that Auraiigzeb for some reason refused to use it, and bad a new entrance iiiaile 
for himself at one side of the gateway. No trace of this doorway remains ; it was 
possibly built up in later years. 
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Satara is reported to have built the side walls which unite the 
orit^inal mosque with the east wall. The building now forms a 
compact rectangle. The main or eastern gateway enters on a largo 
quadrangle the three sides of which are the mosque, and in the 
centre is a large fountain and reservoir now dry. Opposite the gateway 
the main hall of the mosque opens on the quadrangle by seven 
graceful Saracenic arches, each 27' 9" in span and 25' in height from 
Ihc level of the floor, the centre arch being richly ornamented in 
stucco work, with a d(*licato arabesque pattern. This hall, which is 
257 feet broad b}^ 145 feet long, with a frontage of seven arches, has 
a row of arches five deep, the pillars, whicli support the arches 
;ind domed r(»of, forming solemn and striking aisles. The hall covers 
more than o7,00() square fcjet or about the same as a small rnoditeval 
European cjitli(‘dral. If the fifty-six fe(‘t long wings ;ii*c adde(l the 
area of the S(juai'(^ ecpials that of the largest lOuropc^an cath(jdral. 
The columns in the main building divide the floor into forty-five 
t'qual sfpuu’es, each 27' 9" in diameter, and, in the centre, twelve 
squares are occupied by ilio s[)aee below tlu^ doiru* which covers a 
square of seveuty-liv(i feet. A series of black l)orders divides tho 
]K)lislied cerneiit lloor into spaces,^ each large enough for one 
worshipper and gives it the appearance of a chequered or tessolated 
pavement, which harmoiii/ies well with tho interior. ^Fhe main 
building has 2280 such spa.ces, so that taking into account tho 
area covered by tho two wings, without tnmehing on tho open 
(piadraugle, tho mosque has room for nearly 4000 worshippers. 
Mach of the urifinisli(‘d wings opens inwards by sovon 
arch(\s of 27' 9" span and of eipial depth ; the floor wa,s never 
finished, and is still the original rough stone pavement. The 
most beautiful feature in tho building is the dome. This, thougli 
less than half tlio diameter of the J>oli (luiubaj5 dome, 57 foot 
inskwtd of 124, makes up for want of size Iiy extreme elegance. 
It rises 120 feet from the floor and cov(‘rs an an*a seventy-live 
feet square, lly Ihe coutraction of s])ace, through the double sorios 
of octagons described in the account of tlie Iloli (Innibaz, the 
diameter of the circle on wliic.h tin? dome rests is reduced to fifty- 
sovon feet. JJoth outside and msido it is the handsomest dome in 
Jlijapur. Indeed it is hard to say which view is the better, as the 
curves inside are so true and corresjKnid so well with the outer lines, 
that it is equally graeelid from every point. Outside the dome 
rests on a small sipiaro rising out of tho broad flat roof of tho 
uiosipio, and having its sides pierced externally with ojien arelu's, 
while immediately round the base is a small ornanumtal balustrade 
with minarets at intervals uu each face.*^ The arches of tho central 
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^ Those s]iaecs or’musaalltt^ arc saul to have been made by order of Aurangzeb. 
Bird Ill Jour. Horn, liraiieli Hoy. Ah. Soc. I 370. A uraugrel> is charged with liavmg 
spoiled the mosque of velvet liaiigiiig.s and carpets and of _a large ruby hung by a 
massive silver chain from the inside of the dome (Sydenham in As. Rea. XITl. 441). 

2 The dome was struck by liglitniiig some forty or fitty years ago, and the hole 
maiii is still visible at the base. The mosque was full at the time but no one was 
killed though several were injured. Moor (Little's Detachment, 377) says the front 
of the mosque has been shivered by lightning. He must refer to the projecting 
cornice which li.is falloii away lu front, duo possibly to lightning. The rest of the 
mosque is unharmed. 
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square on whicli the dome rests were formerly ornamented with a 
sottin.2: of oiiamolled blue and yellow tiles some of which remain. 
Imuiediatoly op])osito this square is the rurJirdh or prayer-niche, in 
the west wall, gorgeously decorated in blfick anil gold, with six 
Persian inscriptions in gold letters on a lapis-lnziili ground. These 
inscriptions, some of which are taken from thoDiwaii-i-llatiz Shirdzi, 
are : 

I.- Put no trust in life; it is short. 

II —This passing world has no rest. 

III.—The world pleases the senses. 

IV —Life is the best of gifts, but it lasts not. 

V —Malik Yakub, a servant of the mosque and the slave of 
Sulta'n Ma'hmud finished the Mosque 

VI.—This gilding and ornament were done by order of Sulta'n 
Mahmud Adil Shah, A.H. 1045 (a d loui). 

Round the mosijuo, about thirty feet above ground, a corridor 
o])eus externally through a series of arched windows. Prom this 
corridor light passes into the interior through a number of windows 
of pierced stonework, beautifully (Curved in a variety of pntterns. 
Plights of steps lead from the corridor t.o tho broad flat roof whiiih 
commands a lino view of the city. Tlie mosque is still used by the 
'Musal mans of the city, and the call to pniyer may bo heard to-day a.s 
in the time of the inonarchy. 

Near the centre of the Ark-killah, about 130 yards south-(?ast of 
tho Anand Mehel, a lofty wall encloses the Maeca mosque, so called 
because it is sujiposod to bo a correct imitation of the inosijuo at 
Maeca. ]t is one of tho prettiest as well as the smallest mosques in 
Piijapur, little more than thirty feet square (32'3" by 30'8"), and 
the details so niiimtc as to give it the appearance of a toy-inosquo. 
It stands in the centre of a jiaved yard, and is surroundod by an 
arched corridor supjiurting a terrace, Avhicli rims round the mosque 
on a level with tho roof. The stone is a dark-browii amygdaloid, 
hut the coluimis of the arches are so delicate that, in spite of the 
dull colour, in no building in Jlijapur does tho stone look so 
w(*ll. 'riie fi’oiit is of five arches of 4' o" span, rather more pointed 
than usual, and without tlie graceful curve fit the spring which is 
one of the chief beauties of the Ibjapiir aridi. The central arch 
as usual is decorated with an ornfimeiital pfittern cut in the stone. 
Tlie m()sf[ue in.si(]e is five arches deep, and is therefore divided into 
twenty-live sipiares each 4' 3" in diameter. In the centre nine of 
these squares are covered by the dome which is a feature of no 
special interest. The arches arc only 7' 3" high from tho floor of 
tlie mosque. The praycr-uiche is adorned with beautifully carved 
mosques, domes, and swinging-lamps clearly and sharply cut in the 
polished stone. In front of the mosque the eaves and supporting 
brackets form a rather pretty cornice. Tho stone is a greenish 
slate, somewhat like the stone used in the windows of tho Mchtar 
Mehel, and the prevailing ornament is a hanging bulb cut so small 
as to have a very pretty effect. Prom each bulb hangs a small 
ring, apparently to fasten lights to, and, as every bracket has two 
bulbs and the brackets are numerous, tho place when lighted must have 
been very pretty. From the terrace to tho east of the mosque rise 
two tapering circuhir towers whose tops were originally covered 
with a roof of which the projecting caves alouo remain. A spiral 
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^aircaso formerly led to tlic top but it too lias been destroyed for 
the sake of the wood. These towers are said never to have been 
used as prayer-calling towers and to be merely imitations of two 
Macc.n. towers. According to local tradition this mosque was built 
l)y a famous Hsiji Pir Mhabrai Khandait, who is said t(j have taken 
up his residence in Bijapur towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. The general style of the building and its architectural 
details seem to belong to the reign of Ibrflhim 11. (158()-.l02G), It 
was perhaps built under the supervision of Malik Sandal, the 
architcjct of the Ibrahim Jloza, in honour of the Pir,^ on the site of a 
mosque built by the Pir who lies buried close by. According to the 
story,- about the year a.d. P105 (a.h. 70t), Pir Mhabrai Khandait, 
Avitli his son and a considerable body of armed followers, arrived 
at the ])laee n^iiy known as Bijapur and took uj) his residence close 
to the presi'iit Ark-killah, wlu're wur(‘ a nuinlxT of Hindu teni])les. 
'Pile country was Jield by tlu^ Jt;ijas of ^langalvedlia tliirtocMi miles 
south-east of I'audharpur and tlie town, or rather collection of 
villages, sc(uns to liave l)oen a strongliold of Hinduism. The people 
r(‘seuted Iho jjieseiice of Musalmans, but tlu‘ Musalmans wore well 
armed and Judd tluur own in niinierous quarrels. As they could not 
drive them away, the villagers resolved to starve the Musalmans out, 
refused to sell or give tiuun anything, and drove all their cattle to 
a distance, d'hey forgid- that s(‘veral sacred cows or Lulls wandered 
about the teinjile enclosures. One of these th(‘ Musfilinans, as they 
could get no meat in any oth(*r way, seized and killed, ddiis act of 
sacrilege so enraged the Hindus tliat they rose in a body and in the 
tumult the saint^s son and several of liis follow’ers W’tTt* slain. 'When 
the riot was over the saiiil was siimiiunied before the Ra ja Bijaiirav, 
and asked wdiy lie had killeil a sacred animal, lit' replied that he 
and liis fnlluw’tu’s w’ere starving and they had no resoureo but to 
kill it. At the saint.* time lit* declared they tlitl not know the animal 
was a sacred cow', and, as it bad jirovt'd to bt* sacred, he promised to 
bring it to life again. He gatliered tlio bones, repeated a charm, 
anil the cow sprang up alive. The Rjija w^as astoiintl(‘tl at such 
a proof of the saint's jiower anti allow’i'd him to stay at Bijapur. 
lie also presented him with the plot of ground on which the Sfacca 
inostpie stands, that he miglit be able to practise his religion. Tlio 
saint surroiintled the plot wutli a large wall and built a mosque, on 
ihe site of w’hicli, it is ])()ssible, the Macca int'stpie has been built. 
An old almost illegible. Kanareso deed is shown hy the saint's 
so-called descendants as the original deed granted by Bijaiirav. In 
the courtyard of the teinple-liko building in the Ark-killah, sometimes 
called the Agnihar, a low dome is shown as the place where tho 
saint's son and his followers w^ero buried.^ This (Janj Shahid or 
Martyr Cl roup as it may be called, gives a slight air of probability 
to the story, as this Iliudii-liko budding may w'ell he one of tho 
earliest arciiiteetural efforts of the Musaliiuin invaders. Tho saint 
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' Moor, Sydenham, and Bird all state that the mosque was built by Ali Adil 
Slislh I., on what grounds is not appiiront. The details seem to belong to a later 
period, a Jour. Bom. Branch Key. As, Soc. 1. 374. 

Jour. Boin, Branch Boy, As. Soc, 1,374. 
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liimsclf lies buried near the Macca mosque. Ills and the Ganj 
Shahid were tlio only tombs in tho Ark-killah during tho days of 
the inoTiarchy. 

hVcing tho causeway leading across tho outer moat to tho west of 
tho Ark-kilhih, is the mosqiio called Malika Ja-han’s, in honour of tho 
princoss of that name, daughter of Ibrahim JI. (1580-1626), by whom 
it was built ill 1587. The mosque, which lias a front of tive arches, 
stands on a platform about four foot high, in the centre of which, and 
in front of the rnosipio, is a largo fountain and reservoir formerly 
connected with the BegJirn Lake. 1'he building is a very tiiio 
specimen of the more delicate phase of Bijapnr architecture. The 
columns of tho arches are very eleganl, and the stucco work is 
extremely good. The car\dng of the stone cornice in front of the 
mosque will bear comparison with any other stone work in the city. 
The portion which encircles the minarets is particularly good. 
These minarets which rise from the face of tho moscpie are very 
graceful, and, running along the roof betwi'on them, was formerly 
a beautifully carved pierced stone balustrade set off with miniature 
minarets in th(' centre. Most of this balustrade has now fallen, but 
enough remains to show how exquisite tho whole must have been. 
For lightness and elegance this Malika Jiihan mosque compares 
favourably with any other specimen of Deccan Muhammadan 
architecture. 

To tho right of the road which skirts the Ark-killah on tho south, a 
building of rather curious shape on examination is found to bo a 
double-storeyed mosijue, tho mosriue proper being on tho upper 
storey and about twenty feet from tho ground. The building is 
small about twenty feet square and forty f(‘et to the top of the 
dr)mo, which is one of the few melou-sha})iM domes still entire. The 
mosque which has a front of three arches is built on the \vest end 
of the high platform, and is reached by a narrow wall stairway. 
'J'he arches and interior are of excpiisitely carved cut-stone; for 
crispness and finish the tracery is not surpassed in Bijilpur. The roof 
is ornamented by a number of delicate stone minarets, and, at tho 
back of the dome, the projecting cove, which forms the mrhrdh or 
prayer niche, is crowned by four minai’ets which quaintly cluster 
round tho base of the dome. A lengthy JV'rsian inscription over the 
doorway records that the mosque was built about 1608 by Nawdb 
Etabar Khan, minister to Ibrahim 11. 

About 160 yards south-west of AH II.unfinished tomb, close to 
the road which skirts the Ark-killah outer moat, is a mosque and 
unfinished courtyard locally known as the Bukliani mosquo. It is 
said to have been built (1580-1590) by the famous Chand Bibi for a 
Bukluira family. Little is known about it, and tho name is given 
on the authority of a I’crsian inscription over tho doorway. Tho 
mosque is in a large square once onclosod by a row of archways of 
which only those on the south and east are left. In tho centre of 
tho east side is a handsome gateway of polished green-stone 
ornaniontod with carvings, while above the door is a Persian 
inscription also cut in a polished green-stone slab. Tho carvt’d 
brackets and tho oaves over this doorway arc beautifully shaped 
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and hiRWy finialicd. Eiitcrinj^ by the f^ateway tho superior style 
anfl linisb of the arclntoctiire of the inosqno at once draw attention. 
The building is not largo, only t}jr(‘e arches long and tlireo arclios 
deep. But the carving of tho brackets and corbels which bear the 
front oaves is exquisite. Four large brackets and smaller ones 
botwoon are beautiful specimens of carving. Tho arches within the 
building are very handsome, and the stucco work and ornaments 
at tho sides of the arches especially those of the centre arch are 
elegantly wrought. Nothing regarding a Bukhara family has been 
traced in tho history of those times. 

About 7o yards north of tho Ibikhara mosque, in a peculiarly 
shaped courtyard, is the mosque of Malik Sandal, tho minister of 
Jbr^lhimll. (1580-16*20) and ol Sultan Mahmud (1620-1056). It is said 
to have been built about a. n. KidO. This mosque and its courtyard 
is a strange mixture of Hindu and Musalman archil (;cture. The roof 
is borne not on arches but on eight-sided columiiE with Hindu 
pedestals and capitals. Except a c(mtral dome and the western 
mehrdh or prayer-uiclie the place is pundy Hindu. The courtyard, 
on tho west side of which stands the mosque, is formed by a Reri(‘S 
of peculiar zig-zag cloisters all the doors of which open inwards, 
Some of the archways are cells and one or two of them, which seem 
meant for ascetics, are closed except a small opening on a level with 
the inmate^s face. The roof of these cloisters forms a platform 
guarded inside and out by a small parapet w^all. In tlic centre of 
this platform on the east is a deep well, possibly for the use of 
tho inmates of what seems to have been a monastery. On 
the north-east corner a small two-storeyed buihling of one room on 
Ciich iloor is reached through a small lancet-shaped window, 
while steep stone-stairs lead into dilTerent parts of the building and 
to the groiiiul-lloor. In the courtyard of the mosque are several 
graves, another curious fact since, unless it has been specially built 
for a graveyard, Mu.salmans do not generally bury near a mosque, 
and judging from the cloisters the yard was not meant as a graveyard. 
The clumsiness of design and the want of ornament make it most 
unlikely that Malik Saudal, the arcliitect of the Ibrahim Koza, had 
anything to do with this mosque. As far as style goes its neigii- 
bour, tlui so-called Bukhara inoscpie, is much more likely to be Malik 
hsandal’s. According to one account this Malik Sandal's mosque Avas 
built by a courtezan who tired of her gay life grew religious and built 
a mosque. The small rooin.s and cells might then bo intended for 
other women of her class who wished to follow her example. Tho 
fact that the chief tomb stone in the courtyard is a >voma.u's supports 
this story. Some say tho group of buildings was meant for a 
prison, but tlujro is no authority for this and the place soeiris too 
small. It is a matter of regret that tho date is iiot known as it 
would bo interesting to ascortain whether it repnjsonts an early 
transition stage hetw(?en Malik Karim's mosque and tho purely 
Saracenic form, or is a later stylo corrupted by a mixture of Hindu 
architecture. 

In the east-centre of the Ark-kill4h about ICO yards south-west 
of the Asar or relic palace, on one of the loftiest bastions of the 
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Ark-kilMh, tlie Chinchdidi mosqne commands a wide view over the 
inside of the city. It seems originally not to have boon a mosque 
as the walls show traces of changes to fit it for worship. Resides 
the faint wall frescoes its chief intei’ost is the view from the small 
platform in front. Close to the foot of the bastion from the hsvel 
of the moat, rises one of the largo square water-towers which 
belonged to the Regain Lake works, Avhile in the bed of the moat is 
the masonry channel through which the water flows. On the other 
bank of the moat is the large Ganj or water-tower which was built 
by Af/iUl Khan in 1G51 and called Slnih Ganj in honour of Sultan 
Mahmud (16*2G -1G5G). 

Of other mosques inside the city walls, the two most important 
are Haidar Khan’s and Ali Shahid’s. Huidar Khan's was built by 
Ali Adil Shah I.’s (1557-1080) famous gcmeral of that name. It 
lies about 500 yards noHh-west of the darna moscpie close to th() 
palace of Nawab Mustapha Khan. M'lie ap})roach to the mosque and 
to the j)alace is the same and passes und(‘r a gatewny of four notably 
largo Gothic arches. The mos(juc, which is of the usual domed 
shape, is apparently nn imitation of the Malika Jahan mosfpie (27) 
except that the dome instead of rising at once from the roof of the 
mosque stands on a smaller scjuarc, on much the same plan as that 
of the dama mosque. In front are handsome and well cut brackets 
and cornice. About 100 yards south of Haidar Khan’s mosque and 
about 150 yanls south of tin* Mehtar Midiel is the Ali Shahid mosque 
which differs from most other buildings in having no dome. 1’lie 
roof is oblong and shajied something like a linrrel, and the main 
hall not being broken by the usual lines of arches is very striking. 
’The arch of the jirayer-r.iche was formerly bi'autifnlly ducorat(‘d 
with coloured enamelled tiles, and with a, mosaic of white maiddo 
and blue enamel in which the Musaluulii confession of faith was 
wrought. Unfortunately a great d(;al of this work has been lately 
destroyed, as the few patchijs Avhich remain shoAV how handsome it 
originally was. Oidy one other building near Rijji])ur has a roof shap(*d 
like Ali Shahid’s. This is a tomb in the old cify of hJliahapur to tho 
west of the walls. 

All mosques and other buildings described belong to the Adil 
Shah dynasty, and are characteristic of the architectui-al stylo 
of that time. Two other mosques Khwitja Jahau’s and Malik 
Karim-u-din’s, onealiuost 200 years older than the revolt of Y usnf Adil 
8hah, deserve notice. Malik Karim-u-din’s mosqu(' in the south-centre 
of tho Ark-killah about 100 j’ards east of the Chini palace has been 
rather unfortunately described. Mr. Rird, who visited Rijapur in 
1844, calls it an Agnlhdr or Ri4hman college, which ho says tho 
Muhammadans turned into a mosque.^ Captain Sydenham (ISll) 
speaks of it as a ITindu temple much in tho style of tho rudest 
excavations at Elura.^ Colonel Meadows I’aylor advances 
further, and, by taking ]jhotographs of it from two dilferont points, 
separates it into two buildings, and describes it as two buildings, a 
Hindu college and a mosque. I'hcro can be little doubt that tlio 


1 Jour.'Bom, Branch Roy. As. Soc, I. 373. • Asiatic Researches, XIII, 447. 
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building taken as a whole was always a mosque, and that tho 
peculiar style which has led to its being classed as a Hindu college, 
was owing to the fact that it is made of carved stone columns from 
neighbouring Flindu temples, and to th(j fact that the architect was 
a Hindu. It is known locally as tlui Jain ttnnfde though there is 
nothing Jain about it. It is a rectangular enclosure with a handsome 
vestibule in front, tho portico of which spronding into wings fills 
the front of tho mosque. Tho vestibule which fac(‘s cast ojiens on 
a quadrangle, in which the mosque presents a froi t of ten fall 
single stone columns six oi* scviiii feet from each otlur, and 
deejx'ning backwards at right anglt‘S in rows oi six columns (Mch.^ 
The style of arelntfjciuro b(‘h)ngs to the oldest ]Findu buildings 
in tlie Deccan, mussive sljibs of grjiiiitc, passing from one rjolimiu 
to the other to form the r(»of, and lying in close contact witli 
each otlier without cement or other jt)ining substance. M’he iqiper 
surface of tlu'se stones is covcrc'd with a thick bed of concrete, 
which k(*pt tho apartment wati*r-tight. This roof is continuous 
excejit in tlio ecuiliv ol‘ tlu‘ liuilding, where an op(‘ning Avas hdl 
over tho sjiacc* between the four central columns. At (‘ach coriuir 
of tliis opening rises a steno column about Th(‘ same heiglit as those 
forming t Ik* main jiart of the. building, and (.»Aer the.se four columns 
other slabs w»‘ni laid, and tliiis torim‘d a roof ov(‘r what may be 
called tho skylight of th(5 mos(|no. It does not appear that this 
upper part ever t‘xt(‘n<led ovm* the h>w(*r building, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor and Mr. Ibrd seem to be ineorrei't in calling it a 
doubIe-stor('y<id mos(|n(‘.“ M’lio ra.is(*d ])(U‘tion tuk(‘S tlie ]dar*o of 
the dome oT latin* mosqu(*s and it may be that the J)(‘llii Mnsalimius, 
who then held Ibj'qmr, do*eett5d that as far as possible tin* centre 
of iht) im)sque should ri*S('mble ilui domed buildings of iSb>rthern 
India. Their crude ideas prc'Vtmietl them accurateh'' explaining 
their Avants to tin* biiibh’v Avho, working lu llindii style* and ignorant 
of the true arch and dome, raised tins central part on sf|iiaro 
columns as in tho rest of the nios(|iie. IVaees of moi'tar on the 
suniinit of this rais(.*d portion show that it was originally covered 
by a masonry roof, but. of AAliat nature is nol el(;ar. That this 
superstructure Avas not acculent.d but Avas part of the* original 
design, is shoAvn ])y tlie faci that the columns on aa’IiicIi it is raistsl 
are much largeir and stronger tlia-ii any others in the mosque. It is 
also likely t.hat the architect intendi'd to till the sides of this 
superstructure, as tho pillars arc car\ed only on the inner side, and 
the other sides, Avhioh are as rough as Avhen tluy came from the 
quarry, would naturally have been imbedded in the Avails. Some 
of tho roof-bearing ])illars are fine specinu*ns of early Fliiidii carving 
notably one of black basalt, wliicli appears to be a jiortion of the 
basalt columns to Avhich reference is made later on (o7). 'ho variety 
of columns in this building and the car(*less AAUiy in which tlie roof has 
been laid on, tho absence of ca])itals from many of the pillars, and 
the fact that judging from their bases many have been raised higher 
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out of the ground than was intended, combine to show that this is 
not an original building, but is made out of the stones of Hindu 
temples, of which there seems to have been no lack. Some of the 
coliiniiis were no doubt taken from tl)e large temple near the gateway 
of the Ark-killah, others of a less ornate character from temples in 
the neighbourhood, possibly from the temple whose remains may 
still be seen on the road to the Fateh gate. Inscriptions in 
l*ersian, Devnagari, and Kanarcse occur on the columns of the 
mosque but the Devnagari inscription alone gives historical 
information regarding this building. The translation runs : 

** In the fortunate year of Shak 1242 (corn Huondiiif^ (rf) a.i). 1320) in the 
Biidrayear of the Cycle, the hero and Victorious rnlor, Malik Karim-u-din, 
who like the Sun is all-powerful, erected the upper part of this mosque. 
Bevoya, a carpenter of Salhaoda^e, constructed the mosque and iigreed to 
receive, as the price of his labour, a saleable estate ol twenty chavars of 
Ian d of twenty cubits, which was fixed and given. May it greatly prosper. ” 
^Jlie Ktirim-u-din referred to bore Avas a son of Malik Kafur, tlie 
famous geiu'ral of Alla-u-diu Khilji of I)(‘lbi, who in tho early years 
of the fourteenth century (loOO-loll) pushed his cou((uests over 
almost the whole of Southern India. Mis sou Karim seems to 
have hecomo governor of Ihpipur. Tliongli tlK‘ inscription speaks of 
tli(‘ npj)C‘r part as hmlt hy Karim he probably had the whol(‘mosejuo 
built, in tlie op(‘n qnadiangle is a tomb, said to ho that of tho son 
of tho Pir Mhahrai Khandait, Avhosc' account has already boon 
giv(‘n (p. 029), and who was slam some fifteen y('ars before tho mosque 
was made. The pres(*nee of this tomb uiakc's it unlikely tha.t tho 
building Avas originally a temple, for the Hindus would hardly 
have allowed a burial wntliin temple limits. Were the other 
inscriptions trarisla,t(‘d, more light might he throAvn on the history 
of tho building: but tlio Avritiiig is A"c*ry illegible. In any case 
there soi*m fair grounds for concluding that tho building was 
originally inutlier a Hindu coll(‘ge nor a tein])lo, but wliat it is at 
present, a moscjuc, and that its peculinr sti’ucture is owing to the 
training of Itevoya the architect and builder Avho was a Hindu and 
familiar only with Hindu coustriiction. 

Khwaja Jahairs mosque, about 100 yards north of tlie Anand 
Mebel, still more closely resembles a Hindu toin])le than Karim-u- 
din^s. It too is built of single columns and largo slabs of stono 
laid across to form the roof, but there is no vestibule and no 
superstructure. ^^'erc it not for tho prayer-nichc and pulpit tho 
mosquo Avoiild pass anywhere tor an old Hindu temple. It was 
built by order of Kliwaja Jabnii, minister of tlie Jlalimani king 
Miiliniud ShiUi ami its probable date is about 1488. The work was 
evidently entrusted wholly to 11 iudu masons Avho built after tho only 
manner they kneAv. Though there is not the same variety of style 
in the columus, or tho same amount of carving on them as in Malik 
Karimas (34) mosfjue, it is probable that some of the neighbouring 
Hindu temples were robbed of stones as tlio columns seem not to 
have been cut for tlieir present places but to have boon raised out of 
tho ground to suit the building. 

In a purely Musalm^n city like Bijapur it is natural to find so 
many mosques that it is useless to describe them all. At the same 
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time though the more important have been referred to numbers well 
worth a visit remain. One other religious structure may be noticed, 
the Idgilh or Prayer Place close to tlio south of the tall tower 
in the west of the city called tluj ITpri Ruriij. I'his Idgdh, which 
is said to have been built by Yusuf Adil IShdh shortly after his 
revolt, is of the usual plan, a broad masonry }>latform ending on 
the west in a thick wall tapering from base to top and with a 
three-stepped pulpit in front. Kven in this simple building the 
JVIuhammadans of Jlijapur were not coutciit to follow the ordinary 
design, as on the west side are three chambers with wiudowr. The 
use of these outstanding chambers is unknown , th(;y are too small 
to live in. ^I’hcy give a qnaint look to this old prayer place and 
make its construction rather curious. 

IV. -TEMPLES. 

The remains of lomples esp(*cially in the Ark-kilhili show that 
Ih’jMpnr w'as at one; lime a coiisid(‘ral)le Hindu centre, d'ho south-east 
gji-teway of the Ark-killali was af)parently budl through an ancient 
tenijilu whose stoiu' e.oluimis wen* used in iIk; gate and guard-rooms. 
Close by M«'ilik Karimas (ol) hirgt‘ mostpie w;is no doubt built 
from remains of theso temjiles, as was also in Liter years Khwaja 
Jahan’s (.So). Part of the citadel w^all is built of Hindu stones and 
the city wall in sovcrjil places has stones whose* ehiliorate (larving 
shows that they were torn from some Hindu teuijile. In all tlK‘so 
temples carved st-oue columns support a flat stone roof. The 
columns of the teuiqilo in the gaUnvay of ih(‘ Ark-killah are very 
handsomely eai*V(‘d, and are about six feed. high. Several of them 
bear on tlajir basc*s Sanskrit inscriptions lu the OhJ Kaiuin'se 
character, comniem(»ratiiig grants (»f laud and money to the temple 
by the AYestorn Cluilukyas a.ud by the A'adav chit'fs of Devgad or 
Jh'vgiri.^ The old(\st of those inscriptions in the reign of the 
Western Chilliikva Sonu'shvar IL. (1001)-1075) records a gift of land 
to the temple of Na-rsiiih the Alaii-lion incarnation of A^'ishnu. Two 
other inscri])!ions r(M;ord gi-ants iu the roiu’iis of the third and fourth 
Hevgiri Yadav chiefs .laitugi 1. (Ill)i-12()0) and Singhan II. 
( 1261 )-1^47). Close t(j this toiiqile tlu* entrance to the Ark-killah 
is spanned by a massive block of granite about twelve foot long, 
raised twelve or fourteen fei^t from tho roadway. This block is 
supported 011 the left side by a carved stone, cviileutly the remnant 
of a temple, and the whole is said to bo part of a. tomplo of Shiv 
which formerly existed close by and was probably of the same 
ago as tho temple of A'arsiiih.- One otluT ndie of Hinduism is 
the largo column which lies outside the Ark-killilli gateway 
on tlie road to tho Asar Mehel. It is three feet scpiaro 
tliroughoiit and fourteen feet long, besides a basal tenon of nine 
inches. Of this great mass eleven feci ton inches and the tenon 
are in one block, and tho rest is so closely iiiiit(*d to the 
Tuaiu body as to look like and generally to bo tak('ri for on© 
stone. Tho moulding and massiveuoss of the pillar scorn to bo not 
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later than the seventh century.^ Close to this column an ornamental 
base imbedded in the frronnd seems to have been the pedestal ot* 
the column, as its proportions arc suitable^ but it more probably is 
the base of another column, which has bet'u made use of in building 
the guard-house immediately within the entr.anee to the Ark-killah, 
and boih stones belong ti> a Chalukya teinph^.'' ^I'lie polished black 
basalt columns in the courtyard of the Asar Mehel were possibly 
portions of the same bunple, Uiongh Captain Sydi'uham states that 
they wen'presentedb^ Ah’Add Sliah 1. aftertliebattl(jof'JVdikoti (1505) 
bythewidowofKa.nl Kaja. Other remains of Hindu arehitectiiro 
are found in diffenmt parts ( f the city, all on mucli the same plan. 

Of more niod(‘rn Hindu t(;ni])les tlie most famous is the temple 
of Narsolia, })rettily placed nndi‘r ap/ym/tnv on the hank of the 
inner nuait in the west etuitri* of the AVk-killali. A ])iain sijuaro 
hnilding coloured red and ycdlow rises over th(‘ shrim* into a conical 
roof, d’lie temple is dedicat eil to the t]n*('e-lu;ad(;d god I latlatraya, 
and the roots of the jn’iuif tree o\ er which the t(‘m]»h* is binlt are said 
to have ri'^eu three ti (‘I- out of the ground to form in tlu' shrine the 
synilml of this dmty. 'I’lu' shrine is interesting as it is connected with 
tiu^ ctuiversion <;f Ibr.ihini Ailll Shalt il. (laSO-1 b2(>) to IMuduism. 
According to a Hiiuln work calh'd the (Jurii (Jharitra in former 
days a washerman of the village of Vadi, on th(‘ Krishna near 
Knruiigvadi, becanio a devoted follower of tlu' god I )at tativiya, who 
was then living in that village. At first the* god was somewhat 
annoyed at the washormaii’s ])ersistenco in following him, but 
lu'aring from him that lie did it from religious rovereiici' Dattiitraya 
took him into favour and allowed him to attend (ui him. One day 
while th(‘ god was bathing in llu* river, with the wasluTinan in 
attiMidance, the slate barge of a king j>ass(‘d down tlie stream and 
the waslierman could not help comiiariug liis wretched existence 
with the pleasant life of tlie king. The god, aware of his 
murinnnngs, asked if h(‘ would like to become a. king at once, or 
wait till after bis df^ath. The waslierman, rellt cting that in tho 
ordinary course' of mitnro lu* could not live long, rc'plied that ho 
would like to become a king in tlie next life. Shortly after the 
washerman died, ami Dattiitraya moved to a village called 
(bingapiir further down tlie river. Afte r iliraliim Adil Shiih IJ. 
(1580-1620) had ascemde'el tho throne, he was smitten with a eliseaso 
which none of his physicians could euro. After trying many 
remedies, he was adviseel in a dream to go to Gfingupur, whore he 
would bo cured by a holy man who Jiveel thcTO. At the entrance 
of tho village he was met by the saint, who was the god 
Dattiitraya, and who recognizee! him as his former acquaintanco 
of Vtidi. The king did not knejw tho saint but when the saint 
addre'ssed him as Dhobi, lie at onco recollocte^d his former condition, 
and the deily^s promise which luwl tlius strangely been fulfilled. ^J%e 
king was cured of tho eliscase, and after great efforts induced tho 
holy man to accompany liim to Hi jiipijr. When he reached the city 
he sat under thei pipal tree which now overshadows the temple, and 
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the root rose out of tlio grouud to form a seat. A temple was built 
and the root of the true was ouciosod in the slirino as the symbol of 
tho doity to whom the tomplo was dc*dicatod. For some years 
Ibrahim took groat interest in tho tomplc, and is reported to have 
woi’shippcd in it, till news of liis heretical conduct reached Macca^ 
and a holy Syed was S(*iit to rernoustrato with him. It is curious 
to compare this legend with the story of the Mcditar Mehel though 
tho king referred to there is Ibrahim 1.^ but this may bo a mistake 
for Jbraliim 11. 7'liat Ibraliiin TI. had a st^vmg IcJiuiug to Hinduism 
S(Hnns eertaiii. The; Musahnans oMh japnr helitivcj thai he forsook 
Ishirn and obsorvod the IJindn ritual even in his acts of state. Some 
of the state' ])a])(‘rs of his reign which are still in existenci' are headed 
with the Ilnidii h'gi'iid ‘ i/SV/n/.<;7Y/// iV/f His allowing 

a Hindu tem]>le to he built clf»s(} to his fort is also strangt*. To tho 
prc'^i'iit. day the onliuary Miisalmaus of Rijapiir think it no wrong 
to visit this teiu]i](‘on their hjstivals and strew llowers in front of 
the shrine. 

One or two other modern 1 (indu temples in other parts of the 
town have no liistorical or architectural importance. 

V. - MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tlie Taj Havdi or tlu' d'a j Wt'll or ratlu'i* pool is in tho west 
eentii* of the* city about lOO >ards (*ast o1 the Macca, gaU'Way and 
ehise to wdmt is lunv tlu' rent tv of tlu* city. It is bounded 

on tlie south by llu' deei-park and tlu' large arch wdneh spans the 
outra-uce forms an ('lleetiv(‘ ('\ebrow to the vii'>v of water and Iroes. 
It is stated to have been built l»y Malik Sandal tl'o aivliiteet of tho 
Ibralnm Uoza in 1020 in honour of (lueen Taj. Of his reason for 
hiiihliiig the well another story gives tin* lollowing account' : Sultiln 
Mrihnuul, who was a gn'at admirer of female bi'auty, eonimissioned 
Malik Sandal, at tha,t time one of his principal ministers, to bring 
the famous IMiuiuha, to his court. Malik Sinidal, aware of the risk 
he ran and of the certainty that he would be accused ot betraying 
the king, left behind him proofs of hir. innocence. On his return 
with Rhumba, as lu', had foresc'eii, he was accused and ordered out 
for execution. Ho laid the proofs of his innocence before the king, 
who w’HS so struck with his injustice that he commanded Malik to 
ask anything he wislu’d and it wM)uld be granted. Malik replied 
that as he could no longer hope' for children he would like to leavo 
a building which would ki'ep liis name from being forgotten. The 
king agreed to supyily the funds and the Tdj well was built. The 
well, which is 22o feet square and tifty-two fec't deep, fronts the 
roadway with an arch of tliirtyfivo feet span, flanked by two octagonal 
towers surmounted with domes and two wings passing oast and west 
and forming a spacious rest-house. Inside of the archway a small 
platform juts into tho well, and flights of stone stops load on each 
side to tho water’s edge. A gallery runs all round the well, about 
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ten feet above the water level, and in the centre of each side 
large rooms for the use of travellers, with lanc;et-shaped windows, 
overlook the water. The western wing of tho front is still used 
as a rest-house and part of it has been made a sub-jail. The 
eastern side was ruined during Maratha times by an explosion of 
gunpowder. 

The Chdnd Well which was built by Ali Adil Shdh I. in 1579 in 
honour of Queen Chand is in the nortli-west corner of tho city 
about 150 yards south-east of the Shahapur Gate and about 260 
north of the Upri tower. The size and general plan are much 
the same as those of the Taj Well a.ud this being older is 
apparently tho original from which the T.-lj Well is taken. Tho 
entrance is spanned by a single arch, but unlike the Tilj well there 
arc no towers or wings. A passage runs round the 'well as in the 
Taj well, and rooms were built in the centre of the three sides 
but the work has none of the iinish and taste which adorn the other. 
I'he present surroundings oi this well also take much from its 
beauty, as the front is blocked by a modern rest-house with a 
mean doorway. 'Phe water of this well is good, that of tho Taj well 
is unfit for drinking. 

On high ground about 260 yards south of tho Chand w(‘ll and 150 
east of the Rlu*rzi bastion, is tin* isolati‘d tt>wer or cavalier locally 
known as the LFpri Buruj or Lofty 'Power. A I’ersisiri inscription 
near the top states that it was built about A.i). 1584 by Haidar 
Khan the famous general of Ah Adil Sliah I. (1557-15S0) and oE 
Ibrahim II. (1580- i()2()). ^J'he tow or is round and about eighty f(*(st 
high,and iscliinbedby a llightof stonestej)s winding round theoutsido. 
The to]) commands agootl view of the city walls and tho country to 
tho west and north as well as of the city. After tho battle of 'IVilikoti 
in 1565, when Ali Adil Shah began to build the city wall he allotted a 
section to each of his chief nobl(\s. Haidar Khan was absent concjuer- 
ing towards Helgaum and Dharwiir and did not return for several 
years. When he came the walls were finished. He upbraided the 
king for not allowing him to share in so noble a work, and was 
ordered to build a tower which should overlook all the others. 
The Upri Tower was the result. It is by no means handsome, 
but as it stands on flic highest ground within tho walls, it is seen 
from all sides. Whether it wms ever useful in ddemee is unknown. 
It was furnished with all necessary war materials, guns, powder- 
chambers, and water cisterns. Its two guns are curious, as they 
are of great length though of somewhat smnll calibre. The largest, 
called the Liimcherri^ or Far-flyer, is 30' 8" long, 3' 2^^ in diameter 
at the breech. I'll" in diameter at tho muzzle, 114 "in calibre, 
28' 4'' in length of bore, and about twenty-two tons in weight.^ 
It is of round wrought-iron rings shrunk on longitudinal iron bars 
and hammered together. The other gun is smaller both in length 
and diameter (19' 9" long and 8" calibre), and is made of tho same 
material and in tho same manner. The rings are much better 
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welded and tlie gun shows more careful work than the Far-flyor. 
15oth are furnished with trunnions, apparently more for ornament 
than for use. Along both sides of the guns are massive iron rings, 
which were probably used in working them. Remains of circular 
grooves on the platform suggest that these rings were to sling the 
guns on carriages, working on a pivot with wlu'ols in the grooves, or 
thoro may have boon a combination of slinging from iron tripods 
and carriages. Tho guns lie on blocks of wood Avhich wore probably 
used in working them. Whether they wen built on the bjwer after 
it was finished or raised to the top of it in th(iir present state is 
unknown. If they were raised, it would be interesting to know how 
thny wore raised to such a heiglit. 'J'heir great length and weight 
would make it very awkward to lift thorn by ropes, even if there 
were room on the tower to lix tho masonry s(;aft‘olding. IVrhaps 
they were drawn nj) an inclined j)laTie formed by a ramp of earth, 
as the earth slope at Ihjiipur as elsewhere seems to have been a usual 
conti'ivaneo in carrying on work at any h(‘ight. 

From the Upri Tower, about 600 yards west beyond the 
Sliolapur road, the largo S(piare-walled enclosure is the Idgah or 
IVayer-place built by Aurangzeb in 1087 after tho capture of tho 
city, as a place of assembly for Musalinans on the ihikar-Id and 
other festivals. Originally it was a lifteen feet wall enclosing a 
space 130 yards sfjuare, Avith an entrance on every side except the 
west, Avliere, for eighty fi‘el, the foiiiidiiiion is raised half tho height 
of the wall and paved Avith large fiag stones. The building, which 
is uncovered, is uniformly plain, except the western end Avhero tho 
Avail facing east has a central arched pra^er-uiche or mohnlb and 
email or arches on each sid(‘ along the wliole course of the wall. Close 
to tho prayer-niche is tho usual pulpit from Avhich tho people wore 
addressed, while at each corner of tlie enclosure are small towers 
with stops leailing to tho top, probably for tho Ulmji or prayer- 
crier. 'hiis prayer-])lace has lately been turned into police lines. 

On the Avails and on other parts of the city are ten pieces of 
ordnance, some of local make, others brought from a distance, and 
One apparently European. Two of tlieso pieces tho P\ar-fiyer and tho 
8hortor-tlyer liave been referred to in describing the Upri tower (41), 
Of tho others the Malik-i-JM.iidaii or great bronze gun of Bijiipnr on 
tho Sherzi bastion, and the largo iron piece on the Landa Kasab 
Bastion to the south, arc noteworthy both for thoir enormous size 
and their historical importance. The Malik-i-Maidaii or Ixml of the 
i'lain lies on the Slu'rzi Bnstion near tho west centre of the city 
wall, which was probably built to receive it. Jt is a colossal piece 
of ordnance and differs from tho other Bijiipur guns in being 
cast not Avoided. Its composition is unknown, but when struck it 
sounds like a bell, and is probably of tlio same alloy as is used in 
making gongs that is 80*127 parts of copper to 19-o73 parts of tin.i 
As a weapon of offence its uuwieldiiioss must have taken much from 
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its usefulness, but as a specimen of founding it is unrivalled. Outside 
it is of a dark-grcon the surface polished like glass, while it is adorn¬ 
ed with inscriptions in Persian and Arabic beautifully cut in relief 
on the upper surface in three separate panels. According to the 
latest measurements the dimensions of tho gun are, length 14' SJr" 
general diameter 4' 4", diameter at bi'oech 4' diameter at 
muzzle 4' 94", total length of bore 12' 10", length of powdor-cliam¬ 
ber 5' 7", diameter of chamber 1' 3", calibre 2' 4", diameter of touch- 
hole j inch nearly, weight 42 tons 17 cwt. 2 (ps. 224 b)s. tu-king it 
at lbs. the cubic foot, the average weight of tlie different com¬ 
positions of bronze and gun-metal. The muzzle is wrought into f.ho 
nose eyt3S and opciii jaws of a monster, probably a Shirza, devouring 
an elephant whoso hind quarters are disappearing down tho throat. 

The original inscri])tion in tho central panel states that tlie giiii 
was cast at Ahmadnagar in 1549 by Mulunnniad l)in Hasan Kumi a 
Turkish officer in tho service of Jhirhan Nizam Shjih 1. (1 SOS-1553), 
and the pit or mould in which it was (^ast is still visible in th (3 
enclosure called the Pila (Ihumut to tho north-east of the town.i 
This inscription, which is b(‘autit‘ully cut in Arabic letters more than 
a foot long, has been translated: 

** There is no God but Alla h and non o bo.sido him Abul-Rhazi Nijca'm 
Sha h servant ol the race ol the ApostJe and ol tho house of God, 956 
A.H» 

In another compartmeiif, surrounding the veiif, fho maker’s name 
is given: 

° “ Made by Muhammad bin Hasan llumi.** 

In 168G, when Aurangzeh look Hijapiir, he had another inscription 
with an oruamc'utal boT’der cut in Ptu’sian bc?twoen the central 
compartment and tho mnzzlo. Tho lettoj's want tho care and 
finish of the original inscription. Aurangzeb’s inscription runs:* 


“ Sha'h Alamsir Gha zi, the Asylum of roligjon, who granted the 
claims of the just, tools possession of a kmgly country and conquered 
Bija'pur For the date of tho conquest good fortune came and said 
‘ He subdued the master of the fields.’ 

“ In the thirtieth year ot his exalted reign, corresponding to the 
1097th year of the Hi jn.” 

It is not certain when the Lord of the Plain pa.sse(l from Ahniad- 
nagar to Jhjapur. According to one account it wa,s lost by TIusaiii 
(1553-1505) of Ahmadnagar 111 1502 wlion a storm force<l him to 
retire fromKalyan and leave most of his artillery. According to the 
author of the l>usatin-i-Sahiiin, it played a conspicuous part in the 
battle of Talikoti in 1505, and was then in t-hcj possession of Husain 
Nizam Shah of Alnnadnagar. This is uidikoly. It could not have 
been conveyed so far without enormous trouble and expense. It is 
too unwieldy for a field-pieco. After it came into the hands of the 
Bijdpur kings it is said to have been left in the tort of Panlnda, a 
strong frontier fortress of tho Ahmadnagar kingdom. According to 
a third statement it passed to Ali Adil Shall I. in 1504 when the forts 


’’ Moor (Little’s Detachment, 322) states that tlic gun was cast by Aurangzeb in 
1686 to commemorate the eoufiuest ofJiijdimr. He overlooked the original Arabic 
inscription. " Bii'd in Jour. liom. Bruneli Uoy. z\s. Soe. 1. 387. 
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of Sholapnr and ParAnda wnro liaiidod to him as part of the dowry 
of Chdiid Bibi. Accoj'ding to a fourth account it remained with the 
Ahmadnagar kings till in Ui.‘i2 Prrsmda Avas delivered to Sultdn 
Mahmud, and Morari T*andit brought the gun to Bijilpur with the 
infinite exertion of ten elephants, I'iOO oxen, find an incredible 
number of in on.^ At any rate the Master was in Bijapur in 1G34, as 
iu that year the Emperor Shah Jahan dcnnandod its surrender. 

It was formerly mounted on a revolving irf)n pivot on a grooved 
stone platform, it now rests on a heap ol stones and wood. Its 
value as a piece of ordnance is questionable, for though the ball 
must have boon very large, owing to tlio expanding shape of the 
bore, the range cannot have been great.^ It is locally stated that 
during Aurangzob^s siege a ball from it struck the Jbrahim 
Boza and broke one of the columns of the outer veranda. The 
Boza is about 1000 yards from the bastion, and if the account is 
true, tlic gnn was capable of doing greater execution than would 
.appear probable at first sighr/'* jUlose beside the gnn platform are 
several pieces of granite shot but none are entire. Jn other parts 
of the fiity stone shots also occur, but none appear to belong to the 
Malik-i-Maidan as tlio nutasiircments do not correspond with its 
calibre. During the soveiiteenth century the story Avas current 
that Avhon the gun Avas finished Buini Kluin slew his own son 
and baptised the gun Avitli the cliihrs bloodd For many years, 
the gun has been turned by the Hindus into an object of 
worship, and (iiTeriiigs of flowers and of oil arc often made to 
it.'' It Avas sov(‘ral times proposed to take it to England as a 
curiosity but the tlifticidty ol carrying it to the si'a-coast was 
considered too great. ]n BSoi the (’ourt of Dinjctors finally 
iK'gatived the projiosal on the grounds tliat the estimated cost of 
IJIOOO (Bs. oO.OOO) rtHjuired for carrying the gun to (he coast was 
heavy, and that the services of traiiu'd ollici'rs to superintend the 
conveyance could be ill spared.:* ^riio Malik r(‘mains one of the 
most interesting and historical objects in Bijapur.*' 
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^ 0>^ill>y’s Atlas, V 2.W. 

* Allowing for wiiidaji'f, Moor cjilcnlaics that tlie Uall 2()46 pounds, but 

as the shots wore stone, the weiijljt v\<»n]d be less. (Little's 1 letaebnient, 422). 
A eahailiition by Mr. .loyiiei, (' K, (ISS2) fives the weight of .i shot, to lit the bore, iit 
1100 lbs. for stone shot ainl 2774 lbs. hu an iron shot. The ehaigu of powder is 
culcnlated to have been ,*170 His. 

•* The gnn w.is gieatly te.ired. It is sanl to haxoinadca breath in the SholApur 
fort, tifteen yaids long, at tlie fust shot, .iinl at the secimd to h.ue Inoken down the 
AiX'hole ol (uu* side, when the besieged at onee sin rendered (Ogill>> s .Xthi-^, ^ .2;»0). 
The same author also relates (Atlas, V 24(>) that it leqnired a ehaige ot loOO lbs. 
Ogilby’s details are from M.nidelslo’s Krencli l*]ditioii. 

■* Maiidelslo (KslO). The ob)eet of the l»lood b.qitisni seems to be to diixe out the 
u\il spirits which liad made their lionie in the gnu while it was being cast. It 
oo.'Tospoiida to tlie wine baptism of new !>' built ships. 

® \ tradition of tiic Iiorrors an Inch followed its tiring during Aurangzeb’s siege 
long lived in BijApur. But in lS2t) the Uujaot Satara had it charged with 80 U»s, of 
powder and fired. 'I'he explosion was loud, but tlnl imt eonie near the iileas of the 
people, who had left their houses on lioaring of the proposed experiment. Asiatic 
Journal Selections, 970 ; Jour. Iknu Branch Uoy. As. Soc. 1. I18."). 

" Despatch from tlio Court of Directors, No. 37 dated 3id November 1852, General 
Department. 

B 877-81 
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Chapter XIV. In 1792 Moor refers to tho iron p^nn on tlio Ljlnda Kasdb Bastion 
Pl^s. about COO yards west-south-west of the Fateh or south gate of the city. 

. He giv(5S the dimensions fairly correctly, but, surprised by their size, 

ijApuB. evid(jntly faulty, as they did not agree with tho 

isccllancous. received belief that the Malik-i-MaidAn was the largest gun in tho 
Oun». lg heavier piece of the two, and as a 

local specimen of a form of construction to which European nations 
have ouly lately turned their atUuition, this iron gun in its own way 
is ({uito as remarkable as tho Malik-i-Maiddn. According to Mr. 
Joyner's measurements its length is 21' 7", its diameter at tho 
breech 4' 4", its diameter at the muzzle 4' 5", its average general 
diameter .‘V 8", its calibre 1' *7\"y its Icnglh of boro 18' and 
its weight 40 tons 14 cwt. 1 qr. 19 Ibs.^ Its make is like that of 
tho Far-flyor on tho Upri Tower, circular rings shrunk on 
longitudinal iron bars and then welded together. It was apparently 
mounted on an iron pivot, but now lies pro])ped on logs of wood. 
On tho muzzle and on one side arc marks where it has been 
struck by cannon balls, one of which })rol)ably dismounted 
it. In describing the Landa Kasab Bastion it has been noticed 
that A.urangzeb bt^sieged the city from this quarter, and the gun was 
no doubt stiuck by his tire, winch seems to have been centred on 
this I)astion. The high quality of the iron with which the Bijapur 
cannons wen? made, may be judged from the fact that the shots 
which struck it only slightly dinied tho surface. Close by on tho 
same bastion, is another iron gun, which Moor calls Kacha Jiaclia 
ortho Infant a name by which the Fa r-Hy or seems to have been 
also known.- The outsider of this small ])i(‘e(^ is like that of a 
modern howitzer, but the calibre is small, about 94 inches. It was 
probably intended for tigliting at close qiiart(‘rs, as it is only feet 
long’, although immensely thick. On one of the bastions of tlu' 
Macca or west gate is another gun made in the same way only iiiiicli 
bett(!r finished, the surface heiiig smooth and ])olished. Round tho 
muzzle of the gun an Arabic iuscriptioji in brass, inlaid in the iron, 
gives the names of Muhammad aud his twelve successors. The 


1 Til a note (i». 421) ^Tajor Moor refers to a larye iron j;nn at l)aeca in Bengal. In 
make ainl api)eaiaiie<‘the l)aeea gnu is nuieh like the BijApur giiii, hut its weight 
is only ‘^9 tons. Tlie weight of an irf)ii shot for the Dacca gun w^ould ho about 
417 pouiuls and for the BijApur gun 1000 pounds. A stone shot for the Biidpur gun 
W'ould weigh 400 jionnds. The lug giin iie;w the Central Museum of LAlior called 
the Zaiii-Zaniah or Bhan|iaiiv;iin’op, seems to have held inueh the sanie ])lacc W'ith 
the Sikhs as tho M.iliU-i-Manhiii held in Bijajuir. Both w’oro cast, tho LAhorguii 
in 17(il by SliAb Vali KbAii V;*zir of Ahmad Shilh DurAiii. A guii at Bedar in 
the Deccan is much like the long iron Ltindn Kusdb gun in BijApur. Jt is made 
ill much tlic same way, liars of laminated iron hound with hoojis beautifully 
welded and forged, the surface well jailisbed and bronzed (Ind. Anti(|uary, 111. 
149). An Arabic inscription in letters of gold is inlaid in the iron. Tt is said to have 
a wonderful length of range. A breaeb in a pond bank sonic seven miles from 
Bedar, is pointed out as caused by one of its shots Tho Bedar piece is smaller 
than the BijApur gun, its weight is estimated at only 20 tons, though its length 
is said to be twenty-three feet. Its description corresponds with tlial of tliegim 
on the Macca gate at BijApur, the surface of which is polished hut not bronzed, 
while the muzzle is ornamented with Arabic letters in brass (or gold ?) inlaid in 
iron. It seems possible that the Bedar and the BijApur guns are the woik of the 
same man. The BijApur artillery was well known in India and neighbouring 
rulers were always ready Ut buy cannou made in the BijApur workshops. 

^ Little’s Detachment, 421. 
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curious point in this cannon is that it appears to have burst at the 
breech and to have boon repaired by coiling massive rings of iron 
round it for about four feet. The centre of the gun was then neces¬ 
sarily nearer the brooch tlian before, and a new pair of trunnions 
had to be made to work the gun, the original pair being still left 
on. The repaired portion is of very crude workmanship, rough and 
unfinished, and compares unfavourably with that of the gun itself. 
It was probably repaired during the hurry of the last siege. On 
the platform of the 'l\vo 8isters (5) is a gun which belonged to 
Aurangzeb^s army and was dropped by his troops while making their 
triumphal entry into the city through the Fateh or south gate. For 
long the gun lay close to that gateway, till, about twenty years 
ago it was brought to a platform inside of the Macca or western 
gate, and in 1882 was placed on Iho phitlorm of the l\vo Sisters. It 
is a rather handsome piece, iron inlaid with brass in auintricate scroll 
pattern. It seems to have been made in much the same way as the 
Bijapur guns, but it is hard to pi‘<ive this, as the gun, though some six 
feet long, is only about three inches in calibre, and the smooth and 
jxilishcd outer surface shows little trace of its construction. It was 
apparently a fu'ld-piece and mounted oti a carriage. Inside the 
mamlattlar’s office a brass or bronze mortar, bomningly of European 
manufacture, is locally stated to have been brought from Goa to the 
village of Tikot(‘li, twelve miles cast of Bijapur, whence it was 
brought to the city, ft bears no marks of service and probably 
was never mounted on the walls. The two other guns are not 
remarkable. One is on a tower to iho west of the Ljinda Kasab 
and the other on Ihe Ali Madad Bastion near the Allapuror eastern 
gate. Both are made of iron in tlic usual fashion. 

It is curious that these guns, though for more than 200 years 
exposed to the wasting of an Indian climate, show no sign of rust or 
decay. This is no doubt duo to the iron of which they are made. 
The ore used seems to have been haimatite or oxide of iron, wdiicli 
though somewhat difficult to work, when extracted is very lualleablo 
and tongh, and capable of being beaten info sliape when cold. 
This ore is obtained m small quantities close to Bijajiur and south 
of the Krishna it is abundant, and till lafely was smelted in IVidami 
and Biigalkot.^ It is not known where the iron for the Jh’japur guns 
came from, probably there were smelting furnaces close to the city. 
In one place is a substance like slag perhaps the residue of a furnace. 

Of the remaining miscellaneous objects of interest the most 
noteworthy are the two gorak ini It hvbohiih or Adaiisonia digitata 
trees a little to the riglit of the road loading past tho Two Sisters 
(5) in tho west of tho city about 500 yards east of the Macca or 
western gate. These trees are remarkable not only for their size, 
but because tradition points them out as the old execution-trees of 
the city, the Tyburn of Bijapur. Colonel Meadows Taylor in 'rdra 
perpetuates this tradition by placing tho scene of tho execution of 
Jalulndar Beg under tho larger of the two trees. Colonel Taylor's 
statement in the Architecture of Bijdpur that the close green¬ 
sward, moistened with the blood of thousands, never withers, is no 
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Sunic details of iron smelting ai'c given above pp. 51 • 53. 
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longer correct. The grasH wliicli may formerly have encircled them 
has long disappeared, and the ground is broken and tilled every 
year. 'J’lirco feet from the grounil the larger tree*, is 50" 2"' in girth 
but the height is small, and the branches stand ont stiff and bare 
with a somewhat repulsive look. Six other baobabs in different 
parts of tlio city anil suburbs, are all duiiiig the greater part of 
the year equally gjiuiit and cheerless, a fjivourite perch for kites and 
other birds of prey. The baobab is said to have been introduced 
from East Africa. 

In addition to these forty-four chief objects of interest are 
countless smaller works of art, fountains, gardens, arches, and towers. 
To describe them would be endless, to name them useless. They 
must be seen. ^ No one,’ said Meadows "faylor, ‘ lias succeeded in 
awaking for Bij/lyiur an intiTest such as surrounds the Alhambra. 
Far grander as its memorials arc the accounts of them arc listened 
to with coldness if not with inibelii'f. Yet, stirred by these beautiful 
ruins, with the glory of an Indian sun lighting ])alace and mosque, 
prison and mansion, tower and ranqiart, some poet will surely gather 
the fieeling traditions and breathe into them a classic and undying 
life.’ Tara goes fur to fill the jihice of Meadows Taylor’s poet. 
Even witluml. the interest and the memories of Tara f(‘W are so dull 
as to jiass unmoved through the massive and the dauntily adorned 
buildings and the miles of ruins which still iiiuke Jlijslpur the Queen 
of the Deccan and one oi the grandest cities in India. 

BoblesllVar is a large village fifteen miles south-west of Bi japur 
and eight miles north of Mamdapur, with in 1881 a jiopulation of 
4400 chiefly husbandmen. The ])resent village is said to have been 
establishi'd by tlie people of the seven surronndiTig villages, who, 
finding that it was the resori- of dacoits and lawless characters, 
cut down a hnbhul grove in which the god stood and removed tho 
god to tho temple of Siddlieshvar in tho middle of the village which 
was built by one Marlingfippa Jaugamsetti about 1 780. The temple 
has a front hall or wandap and a sculptured spire, and contains 
twenty square pillars. On the shrine lintel is a figure of Virbhadra 
and oil either side of the shrine door is a doorkeeper. Outside tho 
village, on the east, is a temple of Ambal Mutiappa^ built like a 
mosque and with no images. The village has two small mosques of 
no architectural interest and a school with about 105 boys. 

Cliandkavte is a small village eight miles north-west of Sindgi, 
with in 1881 a piqjulation of 1058. Tlie village has a temple of 
Rarnling with a Hat roof and six square sculptured pillars. Tho 
door lintel is broken and the temple, though in iisci, is much out of 
repair. On either side of the shrine door is a male and feinalo 
figure and outside are a lion and lioness. About half a mile from 
the village is a temple of I’armaiianddev the Lord of Supremo 
Happiness that is Vishnu. Except part of it which is used as a 
rest-house, the temple is much out of repair. The hall or mandap 
contains a stone with footprints and an imago of I’armananddev. 


^ Muitmppa i» Kdiiarosc for giaudfathci. 
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On the lintel of the south door is a Ganpati, and on the left of the 
south door is the figure of a woman. In a revenue statement of 
about 1790 Chandkavto appears as the head of a sub-division in the 
Bijiipur mrhdr with a revenue of £8525 (Hs. 35,250).^ 

Chatarki, a small village ten miles west of Sindgi, with in 1881 
a j) 0 ])ulati()n of 540, has a temple of Dattatraya with thirty square 
sculptured pillars and a square spire. On the shrine lintel aT-o female 
jiguros and on each side of the door is a Narsinh. '^Flie images in 
the temple are of Islivai*, Ganpati, and sev(Tal figure-' both male 
and female which cannot be made out. Outside the tcnriph. are 
numerous figures of men and animnJs, the chief animals being the 
elephant and the lion. The temple is in good order and is still 
used. It contains a worn-out and unreadable inscidption 

Chimalgi, with in ISSl a population of 900, is a holy village in 
Ihlgevadi, four miles from the meeting of tlui Kiishna and the 
Ghatpraldia. Its old name is said to be Chinniaya-kshetra. 
According to the Krishna Miihatmya lOS somo of Avhicli 

still remain, wen* in and near the village of Chiiiialgi. Jn the bed 
of tho river is said to 1)0 a ternjile of Slnv which has never appeared 
above vrater. 'Fho village has two Old Kaiiarese inscribtal stoiu's, 
but so worn as to bo almost entirely nnreadaldo. At the meeting 
of the Krishna and the Ghatprabha. near I he village of Kappadi 
Sangarn is a tinnjilo of Shiv where a yearly fair is held on the full- 
moon of CJiaitra or March-April. In a revenue stat(*meni» of about 
1790 Cliimalgi appears as tin* head of a sub-division in the Hijapnr 
sarkdr with a revenue of £18 17 (Rs. IS, 170).**^ (jhimalgi lapsed as 
part of tho Kagvad estate in 1857. 

Devangaon is a village on the Bhiina about twelve miles 
north-east of Sindgi, with in ISSl a population of 1348. The 
village is said to have been founded by a Brahman named 
Devanbhat, and has temples of Kalmeshvar, Mallikarjun, and 
Shankarling. M’he old temple of Kalmeshvar contains a ///<(/ and a 
Nandi. Tho temple of Shankarling is on the bank of the river. 
Opposite Kalrmjslivar is an old temple with a Hug and on the shrino 
lintel figures of Ganpati, Garud, Nag, and the seven sages with 
their wives. The tcmfde contains four square sculptured pillars and 
has a flat roof with a Nandi at each comer. The village has a 
school. 

Devar Navadgi village, thirty miles east of Indi, is interesting 
as tho placo where Vasudov Balvaiit Phadke, a Brahman leader of 
dacoits was captured in July 1879.’* Vasudev, who was then on his 
way to I’aridliarpur from tho Niztun^s territories, Tvas staying at 
Ghanur or Gangapur in tho Nizamis dominions forty-six miles cast 
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^ Waring’s MarAtli.is, 242. - 'NVaring’s Jklar.itlijia, 242. 

•'Vllsudev Phadkii w.is a Konkanasth Bi'ithiiiaii »t Shinlliou in Pam d a strongly 
inado man a)>out sivtVft higli. llo wiis employed as clerk on Us. 40 a month in the 
Poona Military Kmaiiec Oiliee. A diary wliieh lie kept showed that his great hope 
and ambition was to liead a rising against the British power. IJe took advantage of 
the distress which prevailed m the Deccan districts alter the famine of ISTOand 1877 
to stir lip Rdmoshis and otliers of the old imsettletl tribes to join in disturbing the 
country by gang robberies and dac’oities. He was engaged iii dacoitics between 187S 
and 1870. Boinoay Administration Report, 1878-70, xxvi.-xxxvii. 
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of Indi, where ho had gone to enlist a force of Arabs, Rohillds, and 
other mercenaries with whose aid ho meant to renew his depredations 
on a formidable scale towards the end of the rainy season. Want of 
funds was tlie chief obstacle to the success of his undertaking, and 
Yiisudev was on his way *to Pandliarpur to raise money to pay his 
recruits when he was captured at Devar Navadgi. Major H. Daniell, 
the l^olice Superintendent of Poona and Syed Abdul Hak, C.l.K. the 
Police Commissionerinthe Nizam’s territories, while pursuing Vdsudev 
from village to village on the Pijapur-Nizam frontier, learnt, 
about midnight on the 21st of July, that Viisudev had come to the 
village of Devar Navadgi. M'hey pushed on and dismounted near the 
village, and five or six of their party wont on foot to st'arch the places 
where, as they had ])reviously ascertained, travelling Bi*ahmans 
usually found shelter. The first of these places was an old temple 
to which a guide led the pari.y. By the light of a lamp Major 
Danii'll saw two forms lying asleep wrapped in sheets. Ho stepped 
over the nearc'st form and secure(i the furiher person whose length 
of body showed him to be Vasudev Phadke. Syed Abdul Hak caught 
Vasudev’s companion and both were secui*cd. They resisted violently 
and Vasudev received a slight woundd 

Dhanur, with in 1881 a population of 719, is a small village on 
the Krishna, ten miles north of Ilungund. Outside the village is a 
small temple iu tlio Jain style with round pillars. The temple is 
dedicated to Dlunieshvar or Kuber the Lord of Wealth, and contains 
a li7ig and Isuhdi and some stones car\^ed in the form of snakes. 
The village has an ordinary malh-Yikc tem])le of Marnti in the wall 
of the courtyard of which are numerous snake stf)r}es. The battle of 
Talikot (1565), wliich result(*d in tin' destruction of the Vijaynagar 
dynasty, took place a few miles to the cjast of Dhanur.*^ 

DBulklied, with in 1881 a population of 710, is a holy village 
on the Biiinia fifteen miles north of Indi. Dhulklied is said to 
have been the scene of the legendary sacrifice of Daksha Prajapati 
which he had begun but not finished at Yedur on the Krishna in 
Belgaum. As Shiv was not invited to this sacrifice his wifoUma, 
a second birth of Sati and daughter of Daksha, urged her husband 
to show his powTr and avenge the sliglit. Shiv created the terriblo 
form Virbhadra who, accompanied by tlioiisands of powerful spirits, 
rushed upon the assembly, spoilt the sacrifice, and severely punished 
the gods. In fright Daksha pro])itiated the angry god and 
acknowledged his supremacy.^ At the spot where the sacrifice is 


* Majoi D.iiiicira letter in Bom. Gov. Judicial T)ej).irtrricut File 1879 Daeoits. 

Vdsudev was tried in Poona and sentenced to traiiH|)f>rt.ation for life. Ho was sent 
to Aden, lie succeeded in escaping from jad in 1880 but was caught. He died in 
jail at Aden on the 17tli of February 1883. - See above p. 417. 

* In some versions Daksha is said to liavc been deeajiitated and restored to life 
by Shiv but as his liead could not l>c found it was replaced by the head of a deer. 
He was raised to the sky by Bralmia and became tlie constellation (^apricomus or 
mrifja Ahirsh that is l)ecr-hea<l. According to the Harivansh, when the gods fled 
in dismay, Vishnu interfered and seizing Shiv by the throat compelled him to 
acknowledge him as master. This legend has been considered by H. H. Wilson and 
others to refer to the struggle between the worshippers of Shiv and Vishnu. It 
seems also to be a i-cmiiiiscenc^ of the struggles by which the early god Shiv rose to 
power over the northern BnUunau gods. 
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said to have been performed, lar^e quantities of ashes are still 
found under the ground and bones of vast size have more than once 
been unearthed. The village has an old temple of Shankarling- 
dov and the liny is greatly venerated as having been erected by 
Brahma in person. The temple m(‘asuros twenty by thirty feet, 
and, including the aldhhar or spire which is of brick, is forty feet high. 
On the lintel of the shrine door is bakshnii with elephants, and 
over three other doors is a figure of Ganpati and the fifth bears a 
lotus. In the tyiarKhqj is an inscribed stone, four finely carved 
central jiillars, and eight plain pilasters. All are (juadrungular. 
I^ho maiidap contains lignres of Baseshvar, Shakti, tw«i figun'S of 
Ganpati, and a cobra or Nagappa. The chief shrine contains the 
chief liny and figures of Maruti, Ganpati, and a cobra or Nagappa. 
There arc two side chapels each with a iing. 

Gadankcri, on the Bag.ilkot mail, about eight miles oast of 
Kaladgi, is a small village with in 1881 a population of '374. On a hill 
near the village buildings in the Bijiipnr styhi of ardiitecture 
conspicuous for miles round. Tlioy arc the tombs of a prophet 
Illalyappa Ayanava and his son Monapjia. ]\lalyappa was a J^anchal 
of Ukli village twelve miles north-west of Bilgevadi, a great 
traveller and in high esleem as a prophet. On tlio death of his 
wife Tippava at Miirnal on the Ghatjirahha three miles north-west 
of Bagalkot, iMalyap})ji came to Gadank(‘ri, and at his death the 
White Teunplo so called from its whitewash was built over his 
grave 'J^ho brass screen of Jiis shrine is still voneralod. Ilis son 
Monappa a dovotoo and, like his fatluT, a prophet, is buried beneath 
the Black ^J’einple so called because it is not whili‘\^ ashed. Near these 
two are jdaiii tombs of iiiembors of the family and a shrino of 
Hanmant. The temple of Monajipa is worshipped in seasons of 
scanty rainfall. 

Gajendragad or the Fort of the Lord of Kle]ihants, so called 
from the strong fort on a n(Mg]ibf)iiriTig hill, is a large town about 
twoiity-eigbt miles south of Badiimi, with in 18Sl a population 
of 54o8. 'riie 187:2 census showed 7(hJo, of whom GofiO were Hindus 
and 1105 Alusaliiians. The 1881 eeiisus sliowed 5158 or a decrease 
of 1102, of wdioin 4080 were Hindus, 704 Musalmaris, and five 
Christians. 

The town belongs to the Ghorpado family of Mudhol. The 
fort of Gajendragad was built by Shiviiji and coufairis a magazine 
and two ponds; a.nd the IJnchigiri fort was built in 1088 by 
Daulatrav (Jhorpade. '^rhe town has a ruiiK'd temple of Viruptiksh 
with an unfinislual hall or mandnp. Over the door is a figure 
of Sarasvati. Outside of tho village is a modern temple of Durga 
Devi, with a domed roof and round pillars. In a field near the 
village burial ground is a temple of Ibirnling, with a hall or 
rnnndxip and round pillars. In the weavers^ quarter is a temple of 
R^mdev containing figures of Rdin and Sita, with Ganpati on tho 
shrine lintel. The temple is unfinished but in good order. A 
ruinous temple of Pandurangdev contains figures of P^durang 
and Rukhinai with Dvd.rkdbai on the lintel. Near the fort three 
miles north-west of tho village on the hill side is a cavern a noted 
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place of piJgrimag’c. The cavern with an ima^e of 8hiv is about 
half-way up the hill at the foot of its precipitous sandstone top. 
It is reached by steps, wide at the foot and narrowing to the last 
gal](’ry. 'Fhe cavern is a natural opening between two huge blocks 
of granite, and the whole of the flat lodge above, about 800 feet in 
height, with precipitous side's, rests on granite which was raised 
from the plain by some upheaval. Near the cavern are two tirths 
fed by unfailing springs, and two lamp pillars each about fifteen 
feet high. A shrine of Virbhadra has })aiuted plaster figures on 
the lintel and has a small pond in front called Antargangi or 
the !Midair Tirth, which is supplied with water through the roots 
of a tree 100 feet high on the hill. North of the cavern are two 
caves, separated by walls, and containing two tirtJis calhid Yenni 
Gouda and Arshar Gonda.^ The shrine of Killkeshvar which is 
held in high local repute as a place of pilgrimage, contains a 
silverplated //;/// and a silverplatod bntel. ^J'o the left of the /wf/ is 
a basin containing water, called Patalgangi, and a niche with a 
figure of Basvanna or NantH. The bull, which is said always to 
be growing, is worshipped by barren women. Many other niches 
contain and Nandis. 

I’he Ghorpadcs were originally called Blionsles. According to 
their family legend the present surname was obtained under tho 
Bahmanis (18t7-ir)2(>) from a Gh()r|)ad(; having boon tho first 
to climl) an impregnable Konkan fort l)y tying a cord round tho 
body of an iguana lizard oi (jhorpad. I'he Ghorpadcs were Desh- 
inukhs under the Bijapur Adiishalii dynasty (1180-1087) and were 
divided into two distinct families, of Kapsi near the Varna and of 
Mudhol near tlio Ghatprabha. M’he title of Amir-ul-umra was 
confeiTed on a member of the Kapsi family by tbe Br]a]Mir kings,^ 
and Saiitaji Ghor])ade was one of tho eight ministers of Bajaniin. 
II(j was made the Sena])ati or comiuandor-iii-chief, styled Hindu 
Ilav Mumlukal-mmJar was entrusted with the new standard of tho 
dari Patka. or the Golden Streamer and allowed to beat the iianhai 
or large drum.** Baji Gliorpado, tho chief who seized Shivaji's 
father Shahaji, and who was afterwards surprised and killed by 
Shivaji, also belonged to this family. 

Galgali, about fourteen miles north of Kaladgi, is a large village 
on the Krishna, with in 1881 a ])opulation of Tho village is 

said to have been originally calh'd Galav Ksheira, aftor a mythic 
seer Galav Bishi who is sahl to have lived Inu'e.’ ^Flie scores hermit¬ 
age was about a mile to tho south of tli(5 village, and among the 
rocks lying in that ncighbonrluind arc still to bo seen, says tho 
story, the ruined abodes of Galav and siK other sages. It is said 
that about a mile and a half north of Galgali is a largo temple in 
the bed of the Krishna and that during the famine of 1870-1877 
when tho water became unusually low, the upper part of a temple 


^ Gonda is the Kilnarcso for laud or pond. - Grant Duffs Milrdthds, .S9. 

Grant Duffs Mai'dthds, ](»4. Details of the Ghorpadc family are given under 
Mudhol Statu. 

* Kshetra is a holy spot frequented by pilgrims usually on the banks of holy rivers. 
There are said to be 108 sueh holy s^iots or tirtlis on tho Krishna. 
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about ninety foot square was seen. On the bank of tbo river near 
the village is a small temple dedicated to Yellama. The village 
has four other temples small and of no interest. 

After the capture and execution of Sambhdji in 1689, Aurangzeb 
hoping to draw the Marathd,s southwardj^, moved with his grand 
army from Bralimapuri in Sholapur to Galgiili. In 1695 the Italian 
traveller Gemelli Careri made a journey from Goa to Galgali 
s])ecially to see the Moghal camp. At Galgali Careri was told 
that the forces in tlie camp, which was thirty mih s in extent, 
amounted to 60,000 horse and 1,000,000 foot, for whose baggage 
there were 50,000 camels and 3000 eltq^hjints. The wliolo 
camp was a moving city of 5,000,000 souls with 250 markels, 
Tlie Emperor’s and tho Prince’s touts took up three miles 
and wore guarded on all sides with palismles ditches and five 
hundred falconets. Careri was admitted to a private audience with 
Aurangzeb who asked liim from what country of Eiiropo lie laid 
come, the object of his visit, and various other questions.^ In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Galgali or Knlabad appears as tho 
head of a sub-division iii the Bijapur sarlcdr with a revenue of 
1:1910 (Rs. 10,190).2 

Golgori village, about ten miles south-east of Sindgi, is said to 
have been foiindc'd about the middle of the fourtoentli century by a 
IJhaugfir of Dliavalkur on tho site of liis slieiqifold. According to 
the legend tlie shepherd rcquc.st(id ])ilgriins to the Shrisliail fair of 
Mallikarjun in 3VIangati to bring him a ling. Instead of the ling 
they brought him a piece of sheeji’s dung which he sot up and 
worshipped devoutly until it grow into a Inig, The temple of Golal- 
islivar (30'x 18') to tlie south of Ihe village was built to receive the 
miraculous ling and in course of time came to bo regarded as very 
holy. 3’he temple is in good order, contains twelve stouo pillars, 
and is frequented by all classes of Hindus. A yearly fair is held 
on the now-moon of Chaitra or March-April which lasts hfteeii days. 
From 40,000 to"50,000 ])orsons assemble and tho sales are said to 
amount to £5000 (Rs. 50^000). 

Gudur, that is Gudiuru or ’JVmple town, with in 1881 a population 
of 1182 chiefly Im.sbandraon, is a small village thirteen miles soiith- 
♦ west of Hiingund and sevcm miles east of I’attadakal in Badami. 
In the middle of tho village is an old temple of Raineslivar contain¬ 
ing a ling. All except the shrine is ruined, and tho spire was 
destroyed by lightning about 1830. Tho temple has twelve square 
and six round sculptured pillars. On the shrine lintel is Gaj- 
Lakshmi or Lakshmi with elephants pouring water over her from 
jars held in their trunks. 3’he chief manufactures are a superior 
kind of cholhhans or bodicecloths, brass and cojiper vessels, and 
images. 

Guledgudd, or the Emigration Hill, is a large town fifteen miles 
north-east of Badami, with in 1881 a population of 10,649. 3’ho 1872 
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^ Details of Careri’s account of tho Moghal camp at Galgali are given above 
pp. 438*4.39. Waring’s MarAthAs, 242, 
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census showed 10,674, Hindus 9584 and Musalmdns 1090. The 
1881 census showed 9490 Hindus, 985 Musalmdns, and 174 Chris¬ 
tians. Among tlio people of Gulodgudd are 500 families of hand- 
loom weavers. A fort was built in 1580 in the reign of Ibrdhim 
Adil Sliflli II. (1579-1626) by a Bijdpiir officer Singappa Naik 
Desai. The present town was built in 1705 {Shale 1627) on the site 
of a dry lake. About 1750 when the Kdstiiis hold Bagalkot, one 
of their officers Krishnaji Vishvanath besieged Gulodgudd and 
plundered the town and fort. In 1787 (Faslil IHS) Tipu Sultan 
took Parvati and Gulodgudd was again plundered by the Maratha 
forces under Parshurarn Bluki Patvardlian. The town was deserted 
for a time, but repeopled by the Desai, but again plundered 
and deserted in the disturbances caused by Narsappa Sulikeri, 
In 1818 Major Munro through the Desai induced Iho inhabitants 
to return. In 1826 Gulodgudd fell to the British. Gulodgudd 
had a municipality which was abolished in 1878. The Basel 
German evangelical mission has a branch at Guledgudd since 
1851 with ten out-stations two missionaries and one mission 
lady. 

Hallur,^ with in 1881 a population of 1194, is a small village 
nine miles east of Bagalkot. I'o the west of the village is the temple 
of Basoshvardev said to have been built under the Cliolas (870-1070). 
Ihe temple (70'x30') is built of stone blocks and has a cut- 
corner roof. The shrine has a largo image of Baseshvar, surrounded 
by Sangameshvar, Siddheshvar, andJn front of the shrine 
are two stone ])illars between which is a vaiigmnndajy or hall on four 
well carved round pillars. On the lintel of the shrine door is 
Lakshmi with elephants, and at the entrance door are demon door- 
kec'pers. Near the temple are a well and a pond. A yearly fair is 
held at the temple in Margahirsh or Deoember-January. About 1820 
a spring of fresh water is said to have miraculou-sly flowed out of a 
niche in Ihc temple and conlimiod running for about throe hours. 
On the hill to the north of the village is Mfdgudi that is the hill 
temple- (70' x 43' x 21') facing south, a lino old Jain temple converted 
intoa//»f/ shrine. The shrine contains a ling and a Nandi in front 
of it, and has no spire. Outside the shrine is a rangntandap on 
four square sculptured pillars with a flat roof and four caivod stone 
windows. A stone ladder leads to the roof on which is a small 
shrine. On the front and side walls arc eight standing Jinas live 
feet high, four of them with canopies of seven-hooded cobras, 
and four others with two single-headed cobras coiled and erect 
with expanded hoods. By tho feet of each figure is a cobra on the 
outside of each foot. Some of tho figures are broken and the 
temple has been injured by lightning. A single-stone lamp pillar 
so placed that tho light falls upon tho ling stands at some distance 
from the temple. The village has two Old Kauarese inscribed stones 
•Jilmost unreadable. 


^ The name TTallur is said to be derived from its being built on the site of two 
Ml urn or deserted villages. 

- From md hill and gudi temple. 
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Halsangi^ apparently taking its name from a hal or channel by 
which it has more than once been overflowed, with in 1881 a population 
of ISOO, is a large village about tw'clve miles north of Indi, four 
miles south of the Bhima, aud about a mile east of the Sholapur- 
llubli road. In 1553 Halsangi was given as a to his 

minister by Mdhmud Ali Adilshah after a victory over the 
Vijaynagar forces, and in 1550, three years later, a fort was built by 
the minister to tho east of tho village. In the fort is a temple of 
Narsoba. A domed tomb was built for himself l>y thi minister in 
1500 n,nd another tomb for his spiritual teacher Ihldesahib w^ho was 
buried tlioro and at whose tomb a yearly fair is still held. In 
1752 Udaji Chavhau llimmatbahadur, an officer who had been sent 
by tho Niziim to demand tribute from the jd^jirdar, rebuilt an old 
temple of Amritesljvar wliieh now has an octagonal spire with a 
wooden building in front used as a rest-house. In a revenue 
statement of about J 700 llaslangi appears as tho head of a sub¬ 
division under tho Bijdpnr sarkdr with a revenue of JbG39S 
(Us. G3,l)80).i 

Hebbal,^ about twelve miles south of Bagevadi, is a small 
village, with in 1881 a population of 048. About 300 yards from 
tho village, on tho llagevadi-Nidgundi road, behind a clump of 
cactus bushes aud hidden by a high wall, is a fine Jain temple, 
consisting of an opc'u hall or maudajt and a shrine. Tho hall is 
entered by tlireo doors and is surrounded by a low wall formed as 
a bench with a sloping back. Tho hall has twenty-two pillars and 
four pilasters, tho four central pillars being about eight feet high 
and the other pillars which rest on the surrounding wall, about six 
feet high. ^J'ho ceiling is not carved, but is deeply recessed with the 
square within square or cut-corner dome arrangement.^ Except tho 
mouldings on the walls tho building has scarcely any cat-ving. On 
each side of the door into the hall is a recess containing a Nandi. 
^J'he inner temple or shdla is twenty-live feet square with a door on. 
the right, the roof resting on four pillars. In the centre is a well, 
which is said to have been disused, since two women were drowned in 
it, and is now covered by a round stone slab on which stands a Nandi. 
The shrine which is plain contains a Ihuj in a case or ahdlunkha, A 
shdlunkha is also built into the wall of tho shdla. Of three other 
temples near the Jain temple one consisting of a hall and a shrino 
and another of one room only are built in the bank of tho hollow 
in which the temples lie. Tho third teniplo has some architectural 
beauty, but tho rough stone of which the temples are built has in 
places given way and displaced tho outside mouldings. 

Hippargi, about fifteen miles south-west of Siudgi, is a large 
village with in 1881 a population of 2847. Tippali, the old name of 
the village, was changed to Ilippargi under tho Bijapur dynasty 
(1489-1687).^ Hippargi has to its east an old temple of Kalmeshvar 
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' Waring’s MarAthjis, 242. ^ From notes famislied by !Mr, A. N. Pearson. 

* A description of this style of rooting is given in Pergusson’s Indian and Kastem 
Architecture, 213. 

^ Pippali is the Sanskrit for long pepper aud Hippli» from which Hippargi is 
derived, also means long pepper in Kiinaresc, 
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said to have been built by Jamadagni^ the father of Parshur^m in 
the third or dviipar age.^ The temple is in a large quadrangular 
courtyard and measures thirty feet by fifteen. It has a brick spire 
and contains sixteen plain four-sided stone pillars. On the lintel 
of one of the doors is Lakshmi with elephants. The chief 
object of worship a ling called Kalmeshvar. On one side 
of the temple door is an image of Ganpati and on the other 
a broken figure of Virbhadra. Outside the temple are two 
a figure of Virbhadra, and a Nandi or bull. In the north¬ 
east corner of the court of the temple on a stone (4' x 1'4" X 6'') in 
the wall is an inscription in Old K^narcse in fifty-five lines and 
dated Shah 1170 Paridhdvi samvaisar (a.d. 1254). The temple is 
frequented by Hindus of all sects. About half a mile cast of 
llippargi is a temple of Shri Martand. I'he object of worship is a 
shapeless mass of stone marked with turmeric and rodlead. I'ho 
temple is said to be more than 500 years old but contains no 
inscription and the name of its builder is unknown. The temple 
(84' x 4G') is in a courtyard surrounded by rest-houses and contains 
eighty-two stone pillars. 'J\> the east of Ihe temple is a carved 
stone lamp post. 41ie temple is fre(|uented by Hindus of all castes 
and a well attended yearly fair is held in Afthvin or September- 
October. 

Hirur, Im uru or the temple village, is a small village of 1039 
people eighteen miles north-east of Muddebihal. 4'ho temple is 
dedicated to Bhageshvar and is said to be of considora,ble age.® It 
seems to have been in local repute and enjoys a grant of land for the 
service of the temple. KSalt used to bo made in the village but the 
manufacture is now stopped. 

Horti, a large village on the Sholapur-Hubli road about twelve 
miles south-west of Indi, wdtli in 1881 a population of 3193, has 
two old temples of Siddheshvar and Mallikarjun, and two small 
temples one of Ishvar and the other whose name is not known. 
The hiiddheslivar temple has an octagonal s})ire, with figures of the 
eight qujirter guards or aaht dikpdls, Shiv in his Ishdn form 
being the guardian of the north-east quarter. Th(i sj)iro of the 
Mallikarjun temple is pyramidal and is adorned with figures of the 
ten incarnations of Vishnu. Outside the village are temples of 
Ishvar and Siddheshvar with Ungft but no spires. The Siddheshvar 
temple which is the older of the two has twelve pillars sculptured 
with cobras and many other figures. The pillars in the Mallikarjun 
temple are of wood. The temple of Ishvar has figures on the outer 
wall and contains twelve square and fourteen round pillars. The 


^ Jamadagni was a son of the Brilhmau Ricliikaaud Satyavati a Ksliatriya princess. 
His fifth sou was rarshurdin, the sixth incarnation of Vishmi, who waged war against 
the Kshatriyas in revenge for the murder of his father by the sons of Kdrtavirya 
king of the Haihayas. 

2 The Dvdpar age, the third age of the world, is said to have lasted 2400 years. 
The system of yugan and moJidywjas is believed to have been invented between the 
age of the Kig-veda and that of the Idahdbhdrat. 

® Bhaga is a deity mentioned in the Vedas but of very indistinct personality an<l 
powers. He is supposed to bestow wealth and preside over marriage and is classed 
among the Adityas and Vishvadevas, 
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lintols of the shrines in all these throe temples bear a figure of 
Ganpati and the fourth temple has lions* heads in addition to 
foupati. 

Hungund/ with in 1881 a population of 641G, is the head-quarters 
of the Hungund sub-division, about sivty miles south-east of 
Bij^pur. The 1872 census returns showed a population of 029G, 
Hindus 5318 and Musalrn^ns 978. 'I'he 1881 census returns showed 
5416 or a decrease of 880 of which 4544 were Hindus and 872 
Musalm^ns. Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
Hungund has a post office and two schools. Most of the ^\ells in 
Hungund are impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. On the 
hill overlooking the town are the remains of a Jain temple called 
Meguti or the hill teinplo. 'I'ho temple [ullars are square, massive, 
and of unusual design. One pillar is left finely carved with 
arabesques, but the greater part of the sculptures and much of tho 
temple itself have been removed. Two large slabs, each bearing 
a finely carved female figure, lie near the now sub-divisional office 
and some of tho sculptures have been built into a well opposite the 
office. Another well, about two miles on the llkal road, is adorned 
with sculptures evidently taken from this temple. Tsh‘ar the old 
sub-divisional office and nortli of it is a ruined Jain cave. The 
image is gone but tlie shrine and hall or mamhtp remain in fair 
repair. The pillars Jire s(puiro and plain. A passage now closed 
is said to lead from this cave to tho top of the bill in which gold 
coloured talc and iron stone are found. In the town just below 
the hill is the temple of IMmlingdev with sixteen Jain pillars 
square ami tulip-shaped. The roof is flat- and sculptured but much 
defaced by whitewash. On either side of tho shrine are the 
attendants Jaya and Vijaya with clubs and female attendants and 
on tho lintel is Lakshiui with elephants, liiiluidded in tho coiling 
are two clearly cut inscribed stones one of them much worn. Tho 
other stone records that king Ayyaiiorva of the Ballal fa,iiiily whoso 
wife was Satya-vati JMahadovi, and who had three sons Bijjaldcvray, 
Vikramdevnly, and Kumarray, granted lands to the god Mallikarjun. 
Near Iblmling*s temple in the courtyard of a house is anotlier 
small temple with old sfpiare Jain pillars. Tlie shrine which is 
empty has Lakshirii and ehqdiants on tho lintel. 

llkal, a municipal town, one of tho largest trade centres in the 
district, with in 1881 a population of 9574, lies about eight miles 


^ Of the origin of tho name, ^^liich is probably Ilon-goiula or the Gohlcn Well, two 
stories are told. Acconling to one legend the giantess Mangalava who lived on the 
fiad^ni hill, where the fort of the fifty-t\io rocks now stands, had four sons 
JIaii, Naval, Nar, and Mnl. Troul)led by one Kdlidas the four sons retired to a liill 
near Ndgarhal in Udddmi where Mangalava’a temple now stands. The eoineidcnce of 
Mangalava and Biidatni is curious as the Early Chalukya king Matigalish (5.')7'(>10) 
v-as commanding for liis elder brother Kirttivarma 1. at Bdddmi when the gi'eat cave 
Was made. Tho sons went different ways. Han took Hungiiml and the surrounding 
villages and the other sons inhabited Navalgund Nargund and Mulgund in T^hAru’ilr. 
Al oordinc to the other legend a woman washing in a pit near the hill found her 
h^ds and feet changed to gold, houeo the village came to be called hmiu I'und or 
the golden pit, /io7im gund or the golden flower, gmul or abounding in gold. 

The gold or Iwn, which is apparently the origin of thcusimo, is probably the yellow 
talc which is found on the hill overlooking the town. 
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south of Ilungimd. In 1851 Ilkal had 7041 people and according 
to the 1872 census 10,107. Ilkal is the centre of the weaving and 
dyeing industries in llungund and had G84 looms in 1883 against 
500 in 1851.1 Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police 
offices Ilkal has a municipality, dispensary, eleven schools, and three 
temples. The municipality established in 1868 had in 1882-83 an 
income of £577 (Rs. 5770) chiefly from octroi, and an expenditure 
of JL543 12.s\ (Rs. 543G) chiefly incurred on roads and medical 
relief. The dispensary, established in 1873, treattsd in 18S2-83 
sixty in-patioiits and 3098 out-patients at a cost of .1134 (Rs. 1340). 
Of the eleven schools two are Govcirnmeut and nine private. The 
three temples are of Biinshankari, Bjisvanna, and Vyankoba. The 
tem])]es of Banshankari and Bnsvanna are modern in the open or 
wath, style and have no architectural interest. I’he figure of 
Banshankari is in a small open shrine at the right liand corner of 
the temple. A yearly fair is held in honour of the goddess on the 
full-moon of Favsh or December-January. The temple of 
Vyankoba- is a solid stone structure in a small court. It was 
built some years ago by Bhimamia Nfiik a merchant of ilkal. 1'ho 
pillars are s.aid to have been brought from Aivalli thirteen miles 
south-east of lliingniid. The stone roof is carvc'd into rafters and 
bjiittens in iinilation of old temples but the temple is open fronted. 
Over the shrine linb'l are Narsinh the fourth form of Vishnu and 
Kiishna. The brackets under the eaves represent the incarnations 
of Vishnu, sages, demons, and other mythological subjects carved in 
stone, but in a debased style and some of them obscene. 

The average yearly rainfall of Ilkal is about fifteen inches. On 
the 20th of November 1882 nine inches of rain suddenly fell and 
so heavily was Ilkal flooded that 260 houses were washed away 
with much field stock and produce. About 1G4 persons were left 
d(*stitute and the total loss to the suffiu-ers, most of whom were 
poor ])eople, was estimated at about £3000 (Rs. 30,000). About 
£1500 (Rs. 15,000) were subscribed in Bombay ami sent to Ilkal 
for charitable relief. To guard the town from future floods the 
munici})ality of Ilkal has undertaken protective works estimated to 
cost £1500 (Rs. 15,000) .3 

Indi, perhaps the Inde of Ptolemy (A.n. 150), with in 1881 a 
population of 3607, is the head-(|uarters of the Indi sub-division 
about tliirty miles north-east of Bijapur. In the Bhirna ]\1ahatmya 
Indi is described .as I’ayahkshetra or the milk s])ot ^ and later on the 
town appears to have been known as Chik Indi or Little Indi.® 
According to the legend, about the eleventh century, a forest stood 


1 Horn. Oov. Sel. New Scries, CLXIV. 5, 7. 

Vyaiikolia is the Mardtha fonn of A^yaiikaicsh or The Lord of Sin a name of Vishnu. 
Vyankoba’s ehief shrine is at Tirupati m North Arkot also called Vyaiikalgiri. 

^ (lovommeiit Resolution, Kcvciiue Lepartment, 4.'159 of 9th June 1883. 

* Probably in allusion to the stmim of sweet water flowing near the town. 

’ 6 'J’he itieaiiing of tlie uairio Indi is not known. The j)lacc was called Chik OP 
Little Indi as a village called Uireh Indi or Great tndi already existed close by. 
No trace of this old village remains. It may have been whore the deserted village 
of Hirdi, perhaps a corruption of Hiieh ludi, is marked on the maps about a mile 
south of ludi. 
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on the site of tho present town. A herd hoy, noticing that one Chapter XIV. 

of his cows daily dropped her milk on a certain spot, told his Pl^B. 

parents, who, with their neighboui s, dug the spot and found a 

stone. Finding that as they dug the stone sank, they thought that ^*^*^** 

it was a self-made ling and built a small shrine over it. A few 

days later the god Kanteshvar appeared to the headman of Hireh 

Indi and commanded that the ling should bo worshipped daily. 

A villngo was established and as the fame of the new shrine of 
Kanteshvar increased, people flocked to tho new village of Indi 
and the old village of llireh Indi was deserted. Some dealtirs in 
copper pots who had put up near tho shrine, being injured by 
ligliLuing and vowing to build a temple on recovery, built tho 
present shrine and hall. Tho temple is in good repair and is 
still in use. It has an octagonal spire adorned with figures and 
a roof of tho square in square pattern. The four hall pillars aro 
of wood. At tho entrance of the hall aro door-keepers and on 
the shrine-lintel is Ganpati with tho sun the moon and a ling. 

Near the teniplo is a small stone 3' 9" high with a Kanareso 
inscription. At the top of the stone are a ling and a Nandi and, 
below, figures of animals, worn and not easy to make out. In 
front of the police station is a stone (3* 9’'xr4"x8") brought 
in 1872 from Salotgi six miles south-east of Indi. It has tho 
usual ling and figures and bears an inscription in Old Dovmlgari 
charactcjrs on three sides and in Old Kauarese on tho fourth side. 

In a revenue statement of about 1790 Indi appears as the lioad of a 
sub-division under the liijapiir mrJcdr with a revenue of £ 11,427 
(Tls. 1,14,270).! 

Ingleshvar, with in 1881 a population of 24G1, is a hirgo Ingleshvau. 
villagasix miles north-east of Bagevddi and a short distance from 
the ruined city of Tingalcshvar.- In tho village aro thr(‘e Jain 
tora])les, which appear fi-oiri inscriptions to have been built in Shak 
10r)0 (a.d. 1128) by one NilkantliNaik. The largest temple (00' x 45') 
now dedicated to 8omeshvar is out of repair and contains thirty-six 
round pillars. On each side of tho ling are stones each carved with 
ton female iignres. On an octagonal stone in the roof of tho porch 
are representations of the nine planets. At tho door aro female 
door-keepers, and on each side of tho door .arc colls in one of which 
is a ling with Ganpati. Over the shrine is Lakshmi Avith elopliants. 

On each side of tho shrino aro throe feimilo figures and one of the 
loft figures holds a cobra. Tho shrine contains a ling and a Nandi 
und a figure of Ishvar is carved on the lintel. 3'he Narayan 
Dovargndi (15' X 35') has tAventy-four round pillars. It was formerly 
called Gopinithgudi from tho imago of Gopiuith which, under tho 
Peshwds, was replaced by a finely carved image of Nanlyan about 


’ Waring’s Mardthds, 242. 

^ Tingalcshvar is said to take its name from the practice of its founder taking the 
people once a month or Uinjalu to Kailds or Shiv’s abode of bliss. The village 
ooeame overpeopled; a ncAv one w-^as built and named Kin Tin^aleshyar that is 
behind or after Tingalcshvar, and this is said to have been corrupted into Hingaleshvar 
^d latterly to Ingaleshvar or Ingleshvar. Another aecount derives the name from 
ingal hre in allusion to a story that tho town was at ouo timo threatened by demons 
with iirebrands. 
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four feet high. On a stone in the wall are sculptured ten 
female figures. Above the door a,nd on the lintel of the shrine 
which contains the Ihig are elephants. Above the shrine of 
Ndniyandev are the ton incarnations of Vishnu and on both sides 
are carved figures of sages. The third temple dedicated to 
Kaimoshvar is about the size of the temple of Nanlyan. A ruinous 
temple of Kalappa has eight square and ten round pillars. Among 
the sculptures arc four cobras, of which two are five-hoodod, one 
three-hoodod, and one single-hooded. On a square stone near the 
cobras are female figures and birds probably Garuds and heavenly 
damsels. The shrine contains a ling. The hall or mandajt has been 
destroyed by seekers after treasure. In the waste lands to the north 
of the village is a temple of Parmanand. It hixs a spire, but is of 
no architectural or other interest. To the south of the village is a 
temple of Shobhandov facing east. On the ceiling are finely carved 
quarter guards or dihpah surrounded by other figures. Over the 
shrine is Jjakshnii with elephants. I'he shrine contains a ling and 
the image of a woman. Of eighteen pillars four are sculptured 
and one is inscribed. 

In a hill about half a mile from the village of Tngleshvar are two 
cave temples. One named Akka Nagamana Gudi or Lady Snake’s 
temple, is ruined and inaccessible. 'I’he other Siddheshvar Gudi is 
in good order. Ihe entrance is through a window-liko door facing 
north-east. Passing through a room ten feet s(juare and fifteen 
high and out by a door in the south wall a descent of two stops 
leads to a round room about twenty feet round and about six feet 
high. Passing through two similar rooms, each two steps lower 
than the last, the passage inclining all the while to the left, comes 
the shrine a room about fifteen feet below the level of the first 
excavation. The image of Siddheshvar is sitting and wears the 
Lingayat’s silver box or clianh and on its arms are cobras.' This 
image appears to have replaced a naked figure of Battal 
Bhauramma,^ which now lies in a corner of the cell. The ascent 
from the shrine is by a winding passage similar to that by which it 
is reached. All the excavations are badly lighted and ill-aired, the 
doors of the rooms and of the shrine being only three feet high by 
two feet wide. A neighbouring cave dedicated to Sangamoshvar 
contains a ling on a raised platform. On a stone are five femido 
figures. In Akka Nagfimana’s cave is a female image and in front 
of it a round stone called Alya or son-in-law Chonbasappa. 

The temple of Narayan contains two inscriptions, and the temple 
of Someshvar one, ail in Old Kanarese characters and fairly legible 
recording the names of the builders, the dates, and the grants 
relating to the temples. 

Jaina'pur, on the left bank of the Krishna on the Bijapur- 
Bdgalkot frontier, about twenty- five miles north-west of Bdgalkot, 
is an old village with in 1881 a population of 1G63. The name of 
the village is said to be derived from its old Jain inhabitants, but 


1 Battal ia the K&narese for naked and Bhauramma or Bhairamma is Devi the 
of Shiv, The Bhairavs are eight inferior manifestations of Shiv. 
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it may also bo tho Musalman Zaimtpur. The villji^o has three temples 
Litigad Katti, Papnasliaii Katti, and Itamtirth all on the Krishna, 
which liero flows to the north and is therefore called Uttarvakini 
or North Flower in the Krishna Pnnin. The object of worship in 
the Lin^ad Katti is ii stone marked with the foot})rints of a cow and 
ea.lh‘d Gopal Krishna in the other two k niples the objects of 
worship are The temples are used and in good repair but 

have no hall or s})irc, and are void of sculj'ture. Tlie roofs of 
all are in the square wjthiu square fasliion. village has a 

uiosque. 

Eakhandki is an old vilhago sixteen miles south of Ib’jjipur 
and five miles north-onst of Mamda{)ur. On the south-west of the 
vilhigcj is the temple of IMahijiati SvYimi. It lias a vrhuhiran or 
bnsil stand and above the enti-ance door is a place for keejiing nn 
elephant kettledrinn. ^fho temf»le has no roof and is ap])arently 
iinlinishod. Mahipati was accountant of Kigali village twelve miles 
oast of A Mini, and rose to be minister to Aiirangzeb (1680-1707). 
His barren wife Timava daily worshijiped Bliaskar Svami at Sarvad 
village about nine miles south of Bijapur. At his direction she 
attended with her husband and they received a pri'sent and were 
instructed in divine truth. Mahipati returned to ibjapur, rc'signed 
his ollice, and gave away his pro])erty in alms. Ho and his wife? 
became beggars. At Kakhaiidki the village authorities gav(i 
them a house and some land and they roniain(‘d there ongag(‘d in 
devotion till 'i’itna.va gave birth to twin sons. Mahipati died at 
Kollnlr on the Krishna twenty-two miles south-west of i^agevadi 
blit was buried at Kakhaudki as ho had wdshed and the basil stand 
was raised over his grave. On the now moon of Martjshinf/i a 
yearly worship called dradhfULa takes ]»Iace at the tomb before 
which two lamps are always kc])t burning. The huhit is still 
enjoyed by tlic ininisirants who are desc.eiidants of Mahqiati. ^Plio 
village has three other small temples of {Saiigaiiieshvar, Mallikarjun, 
and Karvirbliadra. To the north-cast of tlie village is Dastgir 
Sahib’s shrine, a donie<l building built at the dying wish of the saint 
on the spot where he used to ])orform his devolions under the shade 
of a banian tree, whore a yearly fair is held. On the north-west of 
tlio village is the Kari or black mosque a domed building in good 
repair and still used. 

Kala'dgi, north latitude ir>° IV and east longitude 75° .*13', on 
the right or south bank of the Cihat])rab]ia about seventy-two miles 
north-east of Bel gaum, seventy-six miles north of Dharwiir and 
forty-five miles south-west of Bijapur, is tlio lioad-qnarters 
of tho Kalddgi now the Bijiipur district, aviMi in 1881 a 
population of 7024<. The town lies about 1711 feet above the sea 
and about 125 miles in a straight line from the coast. It is on a 
waving plain treeless except along the roads and in the gardens 
close to the town. The surrounding hills dmAV away the clouds and 


* GopAl or Govind tho cowkccpcr is a name of the youtliful Krishna who lived 
amon^ the cowherds ill the Vrindavaii wc»od in the Mathura district of the North- 
West Provinces. 
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Chapter XIV. reduce the yearly rainfall to about 22*39 inches. The climate is 
Pi^es. during the greater part of the year tho plain 

, round the town is dull and dreary. Close to the town, near the 

ALADGT. Ghatprablia, very rich land yields some of the best millet crops in 

the llombay Karnatak. "J'he station, which stretches half a mile to 
a mile to tlio west of tho town, is crossed by a water course whi(;h 
runs north to the Obatprablia with a bridge on tho camp road. 
Though dry during the greater part of the year, after heavy rain 
this stream becomes an impassable torrent. To the south-west of 
the station, a deep kliitid or old river bed, more or less covered with 
grfiss, gives pasturage to herds of cattle and sheep. Between tho 
town and the public buildings and olliccrs^ houses an open barren 
stretches which yields grazing during the rains. Further to tho 
north and north-east are a range of low bare hills. 

Kaladgi includes the town, civil station, and camp. Tlio Sadar 
Bazar and cantonment of the Southern Maratha Horse wero handed 
to the civil authorities when Kahldgi was given up as a militaiy 
station. The civil stalion now iucludc'S the houses that formerly 
Ix'longed to ihe military cantonment. The Collector’s house lies 
about two miles north-w^est of the town close to the Chatprabhaand 
the esplanade on which is the civil hos})ital divides the treasury and 
court-house from the nfitivo town. Close to tlio treasury and court 
house are a few bungalows inhabited by the civil, medical, and police 
offi(;ers, and the travellers’ bungalow, and at tho farthest corner 
the Phiropean graveyard^ on thi5 edge of the old race course which 
is beside tho Bel gaum road. The jail, which formerly consisted of 
mud houses surrounded by a mud wall and a cactus hedge, lies close 
to tho Collector’s office, wdiilc tho post oflice and iho school are close 
to the town. Tho term camp is now applied only to a few huts, close 
behind the Collector’s bungalow, left of tho lines formerly occupied 
l)y tho Southern Manltha Horse. Tho lines are just enough for a 
coinpany of Native Infantry which is relieved from Kolhapur 
Belgaum or Dharwar, 'I’he head-cpuirters are now (August 1884) 
being transferred to Bijapur and as it has no natural advantages 
Kaladgi will })robably sink to insignificance. Tho 1872 census 
showed a population of Go92 of whom 4120 w’oro Hindus, 2459 
!Musaliuans, and thirteen Others. Tho 1881 census showed an 
increase of 432 or 7024of whom 4139 wore Hindus, 2521 Musalimins, 
fifty-eight Christians, and six Others. Tho municipality which was 
established in IStJG, had in 3882-83 an income of £254 (Its. 2540) 
and an expenditure of £215 (Hs. 2150). Tho water-supply is from 
wells in the town but chiefly from tho river. The hospital treated 
in 1883, 187 in-patients and 2483 out-pationts at a cost of £379 
(Rs. 3790). 

Kaedi. Kardi village ten miles north-east of ITungund and five miles 

south of the Krishna has three temples and three old iuscriptious. 
’rhe temples appear to be of Jaiu origin. Ono of them dedicated 


^ In the graveyard isatal>h>t over the toinl) of Mr. (\ .T. Manson who was murdered 
iu IS.^8 hy the Drahiiiaii chief of Narguiid. (Compare Dh.'irwiir Statistical Account, 
Dliilrwjir Narguud and Suribiin, 
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to Basvaniia is in local repute, and the image of the bull resembling 
a bear or hardi is said to have given its name to the village. Two 
of the inscriptions are dated 1153 and 1553 the latter of the 
eleventh Vijaynagar king Sadashivdovray (1542 -1573). 

EattagOrV 1^81 a population of 1019, is an old fortified 

village about twelve miles south-east of Kahidgi and twelve miles 
north of Badami. The village has a temple of Hanmant and the 
remains of a largo series of ponds of which two only are now in 
use. One of them to the north is two acres in extent, the other on 
the south has been recently repaired. Near the temple and on the 
bank of the southern pond are two Old Kanareso inscriptions one 
dated lOOG in the twenty-first year of the great Western Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya VI. (1075-1126) and the other about the 
same time. Kattagori lias a third class station on the East 
Ueccan Railway 123 miles south of Hotgi and eight miles north of 
Biidami. 

Eelva'di, eleven miles north of Bddami and about four miles east 
of Kattageri, is a small village with in 1881 a population of 250. 
On tlie east of the village near a pond is a well carved old temple of 
Rangnath. In front is a rangrnandaiy and a bun pie of Miiruti before 
which is a stone bearing footprints. A yearly fair is held at the 
temple in Phil gnu or Eebruary-March in honour of the god. In 
the temple of RangiuUh is an Old Kanarese stone inscription of the 
Siiida chiefs (1210-1280), under whom Kolvadi was the head¬ 
quarters of a siib-division called the Kolvadi Three liiindrcd.*^ 

Eerur is a fiourishiug fortified village on the Sholfipur-IIubli 
road, eleven miles north-west of Bikhuni, witli ni 1881 a population 
of 3833. The Sholapur-Hubli road formerly passed through a forest 
and a sandal maker established himself near the road and made 
money by repairing travellers’ shoos. A wealthy Pathan Saldbat 
Khan a-hunting asked water of the cobbler. Finding from his 
conversation that the road was much frequontod, and struck with 
the natural advantages of the valley, with the help of the cobblcFs 
money he founded a village and dug a pond. The village was called 
Keravanuru or the Cobbler^s village. A stone with a figure of the 
cobbler still stands in one of tlio towers to the nortli of the fort. 

In 1842 a committee of inspection described Kerur as a weak and 
indifferent fort facing west on a gentle slope about 300 yards 
south-west of the town. The fort about 500 yards by 400 was 
round with sipiaro bastions joined by curtains all built of loose 
stone. Including the parapets which were six to eight feet high the 
Works wore twenty to twenty-five feet high. The ramparts were 
six to nine feet broad. Round the fort was a poor ditch seventeen 
to fifty feet broad. ’J^ho fort was weakest on the west face. Tho 
entrance was on the north by two ruinous gates. As tho village 
increased, a new market was built to tho oast of tho fort and 


1 The name of the village is said tn come from tiic kafta or seat of a 
^irdgi, who formerly lived on the site of the southern pond or ken which -uas dug 
in the belief that a spring of water existed under the Bairdgi’s lesting place, 

^ Fleet's Kihiarese Dynasties, 06'. 
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wcjfivors tisUiblislied themselves iu the market on the south 
where they still carry on a flourisliiiif^ trade. The fort has 
temples of Chhappardappa, Maruti, and Vithoba; the ohl 
market has teinph's of llurj;ava, Dyaiiiava, (lanpati, Kalava, Maruii, 
Naganishvarj l{achhoteshvar,and Yyaiikatpati. 'fho new market hasa 
temple of Ikmshaiikari. All the temples are in use but the maudapH 
or lialls of some have falhm. ^Phe Ban shank ari, Kalava, Nafifareshvar, 
and Yyaiikatpati teinph^s hav(5 spires, the spire of tlio Nagareshvar 
temple being octagonal. Some of the temples have wooden yiillars. 
'Pho NagaToshvar temple has a ling and a Nandi. 'J'o the right of 
the ling is a Magoba and to the left (lanpali ; at the back are 
Shakti and the sun. Figures of lions and elephants are sculptured 
t)n the walls of the Yyaiikatpati temjile. ^I'he liachhoteshvar 
tem])le is in local repute, and after the llamnavaTni car ceremony 
Ml (diailra <.)r Mjirch-April, devotees walk several paces unharmed 
over ri'd-hot embers. Outside th(‘ village on the bank of the pond 
IS a tem])le of Kodi Yellaina. There are believed to be several 
inscj'iptions relating to the Nagareshvar temfile which was built 
about 1505. In consequence of a statement in one of the inscriptions 
that ihe image of (lanpati held Irt'fisure, the image was broken and 
was found to bo hollow but nothing is known about the treasure. 

th(' south of the Nagareshvar temple is a large open space 
called I’a,than-keri. 

Klia'na'pur, also call(‘d Gagnajmr, is a very small village ol 
loi’ty-iniie people about eighteen miles south-east of Muddebihal. 
Accoriling to a local story (hingapaya a Lingayat priest, who liviul 
iu the village about 17«*>0 with his servant JNIanapaya, wishing for 
an asso(*iate went to Nalatvad thirteen miles south-east of 
]Mudd(;bihal. ^Taking a fancy to a shepherd named Badesahib at 
N.-ilatvild ho followed him for sevtTal days, till Badesahib jiuzzlod 
at his pursuit asked his mother who bade him make an offering to 
(jlauga])aya. Badesahib accordingly olTcu’ed Gangapaya some sugar 
which Gaugajiaya asked him to distribute among the villagers 
all of whom r(*ccived .an ample supply without any decrease in the 
original (piantity. Finding tliat Gaiigapaya was a s.aint working 
iiiirjicles, the people prayed to him for rain which had not fallen 
lor tliree years. Gangajiaya granled tlieir prayer, and, having 
jierformed several miratdcjs, returned to his village taking with 
him Badesahib and Manapaya. AI’Ut living in holiness for in.auy 
yc'ars tliey dug two graves into one of whicdi Gangapaya and Bade- 
sjihib retired while Manapaya occupied the other. 'J'he tomb of 
Gangap.aya and B.a<lesalub stands in a small mosque and the tomb 
of Manapaya in the moscpie courtyard. The tomb in the mosque 
is venerated by Musalm.aus while the Jhngayats pay their devotions 
to Gaiigrqiaya through a small hole in tlio northern wall of the 
mosrjne. Maiiapay.Ys tomb, on which is a square ling, is worshipped 
by IVmchals oiily.^ A yearly ear festival is held iu honour of 

* ujiino KhAiiilpur is dtMivod uccoidmg to oiio .■wicount from l^adcsdhib KJi.-'ui 
mid tlu> iiiimc (iagnitpur from ihv liiii^i'iyut fiiicst, luit according to otiicr accoiiniH 
Khan.-liiiir took its iiumc from i Uuiuly of Musalni^ii X/am who hved liuru under the 
Add SluUii dynasty (14S0-lCi)7). 
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(iiin^ttpaya on tho tenth of the brij^ht half of Mdgh or January- 
Kobruary, but owing to disputes between the Desjii and Nadgaunda 
of Nalatviid regarding the observance of some formalities tho 
festival lias lost much of its importance and interest. 

Eundargi, with in 1881 a population of 002, is a small village 
on the Ghatprabha twelve miles north-west of Bagalkot. The 
village has an open-fronted temple of Ilaninant with square stone 
pillars with chamfered sides. The bracket capitals are 
different in stylo and in tlie stone of which they are made. 
In the courtyard is a one-stone lamp pillar S({uare with 
chamfered sides. A little furthcjr on is a teiiqilo of Sliiv facing 
(jast an<l diffenbig in plan from the usual temples. Tho hall 
or mandrt]) is gone but was probably in tho usual stylo with short 
pillai-s a,nd a low wall with a ruTining stone bench. 'PLo inner 
k'mj)]e or shnla has four f)illars in tlie sharply cut round stylo. 
On tli(5 north, south, and west sides is a shrine with an ante-room, 
(‘ach shrine with a ting in a ling ca.se or altdlmilcha. On each side 
<»t ea.(;h ante-room is a cc‘ll. On the lintel of ea.ch shrine a 
trident is ca,rved and round the doors of tho ante-room are floral 
a.nd arab(;s([U() sculj)tiii*cs. Facing tho western shrine are two 
Nandix one of which was probably forimM’ly in or outside of the 
ouantlap. On the back of the original Numll two entwined 
snakes arc carved in the knot ])atterii. Tlie xfidlit roof is roc(‘Ssed 
ill tlie square in s(pia.ro form and over eaidi sliriue are th(5 remains 
of a sjnre in the (Jlialukyaii style. When entire the tcniiple appears 
to have boon a graceful struct ure. Tho temple apparently belongs to 
the t welfth century, but no inscription has been found. 

Euntoji village, about two miles north-cast of Muddobiluil, with 
in l8Sl a popuhitiou of 1271, contains a four-sided tcmjdo of 
Ihiseshvar (70'x2'l'). At each end is a shrine, tlie east sliriue 
coutaiiiing a ling and tluj west sliriue a large tlguro of tho bull 
Ihisvanua in black basalt witli a bent foreleg.^ Between the two 
shi'iries is an open courtyard witli a veranda on the north and 
south. Of the Uiii’ty-foiir Jain pillars in tho templo twenty-two 
are round and twelve srpiare. Ov^er each shrine is a plain spire. 
In a well outside the tenqilo is an inscribed stone worn and 
unreadable. Imbedded in the wall of the village fort is tho central 
slab of a ceiling carved with a large lotus, and part of a slirino lintel 
with Lakshmi and tho eli'phants. OthiT sculptures mostly weather¬ 
worn and not easy to make out havo been built into the walls. A 
yearly fair is held at Kuntoji on tho full-muou of iSlirdvan or July- 
August. 

Maha'kuta. Seo Nanutkesiivau. 

Manida"pur,six miles north of the Krishna and about tvveiity-two 
miles soutJi-west of Bij;ipur, is an historical village w'ilh in 1881 a 
piijnilation of 1771. Tho story goes that J\lahmiid (I(>2r)-1G5()) 
the sixth Bijapur king wishing to know what tho Konkaii was 


1 According to tlic local story the llsisvaima of Kuntoji fighting with the r»dgev;'idi 
Iksvaniia hurt one of its legs whence tlie village came tube called Kimtoji from the 
Kauaresc kuiUu to liuip, See above bdgevddi p, 065. 
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like, his prime minister the celebrated Jagad-Murdri built ponds, 
laid out fields, and planted Konkan trees and vegetables on the site 
of Mamddpur which so pleased the king that, about 1G33, he 
consolidated the villages of Antdpur, Barigi, Khasbagh, and 
Chavdapur, and named the now village after himself, fulfilling 
the prophecy of a saint Kamalsdhib of Chavdiipur who had foretold 
the event. The saint’s tomb is in the middle of the market and is 
highly honoured. In the shriuo is the grave of a saint Sadlesdhib of 
Macca who died here and in whose honour a fair is yearly held. 
Outside the village is the temple of Bail ITanmant or Hanmant of the 
Plain. Hie image was formerly in the village of Barigi but was lost 
when the village was destroyed. The god appeared in a dream to 
Ilariappa a Mamddpur Brahman who had lost several children in 
childhood, and promised that if a shrine wero built the Brahman 
would hu-vo some more children who would grow to be mon. 
Hariu-ppa broughl, the image and set it in a now temple, placing 
a lin (j on its loft and an imago of Ganpati on its right. A Maruti 
from Antilpur has also been enshrined in the village. An 
image of Vithoba was bi’ought into the village about 1825 by 
Subrav a village accountant and established in an empty shrine of 
Ganpati. A temple of Biddheshvar in the village is a good 
specimen of modern stucco architecture and contains a large stone 
image of Busvanna. The temple is in local repute and its dovotees 
pride themselves on the number of the olToriugs and the peculiar 
manner in which they are arranged for display. In the middle of 
a pond in the east of the village is a large temple now almost 
entirely under water. The temple of Mahalakshmi was built when 
the village was founded and contains an imago of Mahalakshmi. 
In a plain spireless and disused temple on the side of the pond 
used to be a Hug of Biddheshvar. The ling has been removed. Near 
the disused temple of Barvat Mallappais a little old shrine. On the 
hill north* of the village is a large tornple of Guddad Mallappa 
which contains no imago but some stones which are objects of 
worship. All these temples have recessed roofs of the square in 
square pattern and the lintels of the shrines of Biddheshvar and 
Parvat Mallappa boar a figure of Ganpati. The village belongs to 
the Jainapur Desai and has a well-built old palace. A high tower 
near the palace contains a well, and a large well in the Desai’s 
garden is one of the chief sources of the village water-supply. 

Mamdapur has two large lakes called the Great and the Small 
made by king Mahmud (1C26-1G5G) when the town was built. 
Both the lakes are formed by earthen dams faced on the water side 
by strong well built stone walls. The Great lake is probably the 
largest existing reservoir in the Bombay Presidency of native make. 
When full its surface area is 864 acres or square miles. The 
darn is 2GG2 feet long or just over half a mile and its greatest 
height is twenty-seven feet nine inches. Except in seasons of 
unusual drought the water in this lake lasts throughout the year. 
The smaller lake to the east of the large lake when full has a surface 
area of 428 acres and a greatest depth of twelve feet. The dam is 
1180 feet long. The lake dries in March or April and grain is sown 
in its bed. The area watered by the two lakes is about @74 acres 
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and yields a yearly consolidated land and water revenue of £278 
8s. (lis. 2784). The following inscriptions cut on the dan)S show 
that both were built in 1038 at a cost of about £21,250 (50,000 
/iu?is) by Sultan Mahmud (1C2G-1G5G) the sixth king of Bijapur. 

The first inscription cut in Persian on the revetment wall of the 
gi*cat lake runs : 

During the career of Kha'va's Kha'n, who was equal in rank to 
Asaph whose family was sprung from Solomons minister, the 
building of this lake, generally known as IlauTs-i-Sulta'n, was 
completed on the Ist of Muharram. Victory and fortune shall be 
in the stirrup of the King's horse as long as the sun reigns in 
the sky May the just King Sulta'n Ma'hmud always be at the 
head of this prosperous country. This TTing ol heroes ordered his 
minister Kha va's Kha'n to perform such virtuous actions as find 
favour with the Almighty. Bearing his precept in mind Kha va's 
Kha'n, the very fountain of benevolence, built this lake with a 
never falling supply of water. What an excellent lake P The sea 
even fails or is ashamed to equal it; nay, more than this, it excels 
the seven seas of the world in beauty Its waves are bright and 
pure and its every bubble is like the moon. The fountain of 
immortality is as nothing compared to this lake and before it 
appears as dishonoured as fermented liquor. This reservoir is 
Hauz-i-Kansar a well in Paradise and its water is ever far better 
than rosewater The prophet Khi>or with divine inspiration 
uttered the words *Hauz-i-Sulta'n is rare* which gives the year in 
which the dam is built. The cost was 50,000 huns (about £2J,2:>0) 

Hijri 1043 (a.d. 1(J33). 

Tho inscription which was on tho smaller service dam has boon 
removed to the village and is very similar in meaning to the first 
inscription. On one of the lakes are temples of Mahalingeshvar 
and Madivaleshvar.^ Tho Madivaloshvar temple has an ima.ge of 
Virbhadra; the temple is ruined, but is much frequented by persous 
possessed of evil spirits. 81ie chief local industry is the weaving of 
waistcloths robes and bodices. 

Mankni, a small village of 395 people on tlio right bank of the 
Krishna, twenty miles north-east of Ihigalkot, contains a small stone 
temple of Ishvar facing west. Set into the wall inside the temple is 
a Kanarese stone tablet of the fifth Devgiri Yadav king Singhau II. 
(1209-1247). Near the village is a pool which is flooded every yew' 
hy the Krishna. Tho water of tho pool is reputed to bo poisonous, 
and is enclosed by a hedge to prevent cattle from drinking it. 

MuddobillSll, about forty-five miles south-east of Bijapur, with 
in 1881 a population of 5325, is the head-quarters of the Miiddobihni 
sub-division with a subordinate judge’s court and a dispensnry. 
fl’lie town comprises the villages of Parvatgiri to tho east and of 
Muddebihdl to tho west of a large drain running north and south of 
tho town. Muddobihal was founded about IGSO by Parnmiina an 
ancestor of tho present Nadgauuda of Basjirkot six miles north-west 
of Muddobihal, and the fort was built by Parinamia’s son ITuchappa 
about 1720. About 17G4 {Fasli 11G5) tho village came under the 
Peshwas, the whole district of Talikoti being then under Nadgaimda 
Hhivshankarrdy son of Huchappa, who surrendered it to Madhavrdv 

1 Madivalcshvar called after Madivul a disciple of the Liugdyat reformer Basav 
who built the temple. 
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the fourth Pcshwa's officers for a grant of ton villages. The Ndd- 
gauncla fin;illy reecdved three villages, one of them Mnddchilidl, but 
a few moiilhs later Miuldobihal was also resumed and Rasarkot gi\(Mi 
instead. On account of its large buildings, formerly tlie residennu' 
of tlie >Jadgaundas, Mnddebibal w'as made the subdivisioual lujad 
qmirters and the town fell to Govcirnment in 1817. The town has m 
small temple of Ishvar with a mamhtp surrounded by a low waR ami 
a shrine with a linq. The tenif)l(^ has round pillars and a plaii. 
lintel but a small Ganesh in relief stands near the door. M’ho 
hnnple has no spire and the octagonal snporstrnclure is newly built. 
^Jlio tem])lc courtyard has a small shrine of Hanmant with a black 
stone image in relief and a small shrine of Datbitraya against a 
p/prt/ tree. Some Jain pillars lio scfittered about the town. ^J^he 
dispensary was opened in 1878. In 1882-8.* ** ! it treated seven 
in-patients and 190-t out-patients at a cost of £00 (Rs. 000). 

Mudkavi, about tweut^^-fonr miles north-west of Badaini on the 
bordtirs of tho Ramdnrg state, is a village of some si'A(^, with in 1881 
a population of I28G. ^Phe village takes its name from Mud, a local 
poet or kavi, and was formerly called Gahandnrg. 

Musktigiri is a small village sevc'ii miles north-east of Badami 
with in 1881 a population of 587. MMie village takes its namo from 
a dovotoo of Dyaniava,^ whoso templ(5 was in a hahhul grovo at tho 
foot of the hill, on which tho village was then built. ^Phe 
devotee used to give a list or mnxhii lull of ashes to those who 
prayed to the goddess to help in their mara,iiding and liunting 
expeditions. As the village on tho liill or ijlri Ixjcaine too small for 
its population it was removed to its present site and tho wooden 
imago of Dyfunava was placed in a temple in tho centre of tho new 
village. Th() village has anotlier shrine of Kariava the Black 
goddess or I)urga with a wooden image and temples of Ilanmant, 
11 onna lieva,‘^ l)urgava in tho Mh;^r^s quarter, and Kod llaiimappa'^ 
on the edge of tho pond outside the village. ^Phore are two 
shrines dedicated to Basvanna. A tonqdo of Kotra Basappa^ is on 
the hill on the old site of the village. Except the temples of 
Haumant and Kariava all the tenq)les are in repair and are still 
used. Tho temple of Uonna Ilova contains a wooden image. ^J’he 
shrine of Kotra Basappa is in a natural hollow iu the rock. Opposite 
the shrine of Dyaraava is a largo stone pillar sun’ounded by a 
masonry seat on wlii(?li are carved the eight quarter guards or 
aaht dikpdh and sevorfil other figures. Iu the village is a branch 
of the Basel Gorman Mission. 

Muttige village seven miles south-west of Bdgevadi, has nine 
temples the chief of which are of Kdshivishvoshvar, Lakshmi- 
Narayan, Lakshmi-Narsinh, and Mnktoshvar. Tho Mnkteshvar 
temple is held in groat veneration. Tho Lakshmi-Narsinh temple 
octagonal and sculptured has a black stone image. The Lakshmi- 


* Dydmava is sujjposetl to have been a Brdhmnn woman who married a MhAr and 
afterwards killed him. See KAiiara Statistical Account, Part II. p. 344. 

2 ITonna I leva is a local deity. * Kod llunmappa is Haiiinappa of the forest, 

** Kotra Basappa frotn Avira the Kdnoresc for a room ur recess. 
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Nar^yan temple has an inscription dated Shah 1111 (a.d. 1189) in 
the reigfn of the Devgiri Yd,dav king Bhillam^ (1187-1191). 

Na'latva'd, or the Forty Gardena/ originally called Nilavati 
Pattan, is a large village about thirteen miles south-east of Muddebih^l, 
with in 1881 a population of 4293. The village has throe temples and 
four inscriptions. The temple of Ishvar contains a linfj and has a 
Ganpati on the shrine lintel. The spire is out of repair but the temple 
is still in use. The temple of Basvanna Ims a male figure on the 
shrine lintel, and the temple of Yirbhadra has three figures of XamaLa 
or Lakshmi on the door frame. The four inscribed atones are one 
before the Ghuppi Ch/ivdi with the sun, moon,scales, bull, and Ishvar; 
another in the M^ruti temple with the sun, moon, Ishvar, and bull; a 
third at the gate bearing the sun and moon, and the fourth at Benkan 
Bhanvi or Ganpati Well with the sun, moon, Ishvar, and bull. One 
of the inscriptions belongs to the Western Ohalukya king .Tagado- 
kamalla IT. (1138-1150).^ The tombs of Sangappa and Badosahib 
of Khandpur are in this village.'^ In 1802 Ndlatvdd was plundered 
by the Berad chief of Shorapur in the Nizamis territory.^ 

Nandikeslivar/ with in 1881 a population of 927, is a group 
of villages throe miles east of Badami and of great interest as 
containing Malidkiita^ the site of numerous temples and Unr/s, On 
the left of the Badtlmi road is a pond called Toiidchinchi in which a 
saint named Koshtraya is said to have bathed and been cured of 
leprosy. In gratitude for his cure he built several ponds. In a 
cave to the cast of the Tondchinchi pond is Koshtraya’s shrine and 
to tho west is the shrine of his wife Yallava, which contains her 
effigy in white marble. In front of tho temple is an inscribed 
stone. Tho enclosure in which the Mahakuta terajdos lie is reached 
from the Badami side down a steep flight of stone stops, at tho 
foot of which is a doorway guarded by doorkeepers said to be 
figures of the demons Yatapi and Ilval.® A fluted pillar much 
weather-worn lies on tho ground. Outsido the cnclosilre are some 
fine specimens of the kcora or screw pine. The enclosure which 
is bounded by a stone wall is small but contains numerous 
temples in various styles chiefly ClnUukyan and Dravidian, many 
lings, and some snake stones. In the middle of the enclosure is a 
pond called Vishnu Pushkarni Tirth said to have been built by 
the sago Agastya.^ The water of the pond is said to remain at an 
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* Dr. Burgess’ Lists, 50. - Prom wilvai ftirty and bad vegetables. 

® Fleet’s Kjlnarese Dynasties, 5.3. * See above KbJlii.lpiir p. 660. ® See above p. 447. 

® Nandikcsbvar or Naiidisbvar was a monkcyfaccd dwarf, Shiv himself in another 
form, who banod Ibivan’s passage to Sharav.ana, saying that Shiv aiul l^Arvati were 
together and must not be disturbed. Udvau replying contemptuously, the dwarf 
retorted timt a race t)f monkeys should <iestroy Ksivaii who then derisively lifted 
tho mountain. I’Arvati was alarmed and Shiv pressed down the mountain witli his too 
crushing the arms of Rdvan whom after 1000 years of propitiation Shiv released 
giving him the name Rdvan from the cry or rdv he had uttered. 

^ Prom nuiha great and kata a collection so called from tho numerous linga at the 
place, hlahakuta is also called DakshinkAshi or the Bcuares of tlie South probably 
with reference to the legend of the Benares king given in the t(5xt. 

Ind. Ant, VIll. 2.3; X. 102-105. Ilval and VAtilpi were twin demon brothers 
who dwelt in the Dandaka forest and played tricks upon several Brdhmans. Tho 
seer Agastya is said to have eaten VAtApi and burnt Ilval. 

^ The seer Agastya is the reputed author of several of the Bigveda hymns and a 

B 877-84 
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unvarying depth. In the masonry margin of the pond is a Ung 
shrine tho entrance to which is under water, and in the pond is a 
chhatri containing a four-faced image of Brahma. According to a 
legend the daughter of Devdas king of Benares was born with tho 
face of a monkey and her father was directed in a dream to take 
her to bathe in theMah^kuta pond. He brought her and built the 
temple of Mahdkuteshvarand some smaller shrines of Mudi Mallikdr- 
jun and Virupfiksheshvar all containing ling ft , and his daughter was 
cured. To the north-east of the entrance is a shrine of Lajja Gauri 
or the modest Gauri a well carved blackstono figure of a naked 
headless woman lying on her back. I'he story is that while Devi 
and Shiv were sporting in a pond a devotee came to pay his respects. 
Shiv fled into tho shrine and Parvati hid her head under the ground 
and stayed whore she was. The figure is worshipped by barren 
women. Outside of the enclosure is a pond called Pdpvindfthi 
or tho Sin Destroyer said to have been built by a seer in the first or 
krifa agi^ the water having been produced by the sweat of Mahadev. 
A car with largo stone wheels stands just outside of the enclosure. 

The Mahakuteshvar temple has six inscriptions all on pillars. 
One, dated in the reign of the Western Chidukya king Vijayd/ditya 
(G9G - 738) records a gift by a harlot; another dated ISliak 850 
(a.I). 934) records a grani. by Bappuvaras a chief of Katak and the 
third records the gift of a pillar as a votive offering. The other 
throe inscription are of no interest.^ 

Nandva'dige is an old village close to the Nizitm^s frontier ten 
miles south of the Krishna and fifteen miles south-east of Hungund 
with in 1881 a population of 1001. Tho village consists of a ruined 
fort and a peth or town about 400 feet apart. Tho village is said 
to have been formerly tho capital of Nand Raj. In front of one 
of the gates is a raised scat or hatta on which is an old nivi tree 
and a stone l^earing the chakra or discus of Vishnu which if devoutly 
walked round is supposed to cure pain in the stomach. To the 
west of the fort is an old step well with brackish water. On the 
margin of the well is an old temple of Narayandev with an Old 
Kaiiarese inscription dated 8hak 824 (a.d. 902) in the reign of the 
Ra-shtrakuta king Krishna 11. (902-911).^ To the west of the 
fort is a ditch and beyond the ditch a large pond with masonry sides 
now disused. In the fort is a largo temple of Isbvar with a Img 
and Nandi and a broken spire. Near the temple is a one-stono 
pillar about nine foot high exclusive of the capital which is missing. 
Tho pillar has Old Kauarese inscriptions on its front and sides mostly 
unreadable. It is probably a triumphal column or jaya stambha 
built by one of the later Kddamba kings of Banavasi or Goa 
(1007-1210). 


very celebrated personage in Hindu story. Tho lldmdyan describes his power over 
the BAkshasas and also his hospitable reception of ltdni and Sita. He is venerated 
in the south as the first teaclier of Sanskrit scioiice and literature to the people of 
Southern India. Bishop Caldwell and Professor H. H. Wilson think that he may 
have flourished in the seventh or sixth century before Christ. 

^ Fleet’s KAuarese Dynasties, 103-J05, where another version of the Lajja Gauri 
legend is given. * Fleet’s KAnarese Dyiiasties, 35 
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Navraspur^ near Torvi is a small village of 151 people four 
miles west of Bij^piir. The village was built in 1602 by Ibrahim 
Adil Slidh II. (1580-1626). Nawab Shdh Nawdz Khan, to whom the 
building of tho place was entrusted, invited the most famous artists 
and architects of India, and by employing, it is said, as many as 
20,000 labourers, with great exertions, the new town was speedily 
finished. The chief officers of the state were ordered to build 
residences for themselves, and certain favourites had large sums 
granted to them. The royal palace was elegantly built, its walls 
and pillars were plastered with azure, and adorned with exquisite 
paintings. Eound the palace was a garden containing a pond and 
behind it were the ladies^ palaces lavishly and tastefully decorated. 
A road with double storeyed shops on either side led to Bijdpur 
and the locality abounded in gardens, fountains, and wells. The 
whole is in ruins. Ibrdliim meant to move the seat of government 
to his new town. When all tho arrangements for tho transfer were 
complete, tho king, who was much under the influence of 
Hinduism, was warned by a Hindu astrologer that the removal 
of the seat of government would bo fatal to the kingdom. Ho 
heeded the warning and kept his court at Bijapur, but, as the new 
palaces at Navraspur were finished, ho spent most of his time there 
as a hot-weather retreat.^ 

Nimbargi with 1327 people lies about twenty-seven miles 
north-west of Indi. I'he only object of interest in the village is an 
old temple of Maruti on tho bank of a watercourse to the north¬ 
west. The temple called Prandovar or Maruti Gudi faces north 
and is fifteen feet square, and, including a brick spire, twenty-five 
feet high. It contains four pillars and eight pilasters, plain, 
quadrangular, and about eight feet high. Over the lintels of two 
doors are figures of Gaiipati and a third has a lotus. Round tho 
spire are numerous figures. The shrine has an image of Sitaram, 
two images of Maruti, and a ling. In the hail or mandaji arc 
images of Ganpati, hlagappa, and a ling, and outside, in front of 
tho temple is a figure of Mdruti on a stone platform. The temple 
is said to have been built about 1480 by Dhanayi a Kuriibar or 
shepherd woman. The surrounding verandas were added about 
1730 by Parshurdm Bh^u Patvardhan of Tasgaon and the chief of 
Akalkot. Tho temple receives a yearly grant of £64 (Rs. 640) 
from the Niz^m^s government. 

Tho temple legend is that Dhanayi finding one of her cows 
always dry at milking time, watched it, and found that she every 
day dropped her milk into a snake's hole. Dhanayi kept tho cow 
at homo for a day and that night was ordered in a dream to build 
a temple over tho snake hole and close its doors for nine months. 
The impatient shepherdess opened the door before the nine 


^ A story thus accounts for the origin of the name Navraspur, An inhabitant of 
Torvi having presented king Ibrahim with a dask of locally made wine, Ibrilhim 
delighted that the wine of so small a village as Torvi should rival the choicest liquors 
of Badakshdn accepted the gift as a newly received or uavraa sign of future prosperity, 
and called his new town Navraspur. So pleased was the king with the name and 
the idea, that he styled himself I^avras Ibrdhim and coins and seals bearing this name 
are still found. ^ See above p. 423 and note 1. 
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Chapter XIV» months were over, and found that a half finished image of 
Fl^s. Sitaram and a ling had sprung from the ground. 

Paitadakal. Pattadakal, 15° 57 north latitude and 75° 52 east longitude, 
the ancient Kisuvolal or Pattada KisuvolaD on the left bank of the 
Malprabha about eight miles north-east of Ihid^mi, is an old town 
with temples and inscriptions, and in 1881 a population of 678. In 
a space of four acres, surrounded by a stoiio wall with doors on the 
Tempks. 0 ^ 5 ^ amJ west, are four largo and six small temples. ^J^he larger 
temples are all pure examples of the Dravidian or southern style of 
architecture, square pyramids, divided into distinct storeys, and 
each storey ornamented with cells, alternately oblong and sejuare. 
The style of ornamentation differs from and is coarser than tho 
Chillukyan, and is less elegant, but the Dravidian temples have a 
certain boldness, stability, and grandeur. The great temple, 
VintpdkH/tc6hva/\ which is dedicated to Virupaksheshvar, is enclosed in a largo 
quadrangle surrounded by small cells or shrines, much in the stylo 
of Jain temples. It has a massive gateway in front and a small 
gate behind. The fioor is raised by five or six steps above the level 
of ihe court. great hall (50' 8" X 45' 10") is entered by 

doorv\ays on tho oast, north, and south, and its roof rests on sixteen 
massive square single block columns in four rows. At tho west end 
are two more ])illars, beyond which is tho shrine entered by a lobby 
about a foot above the level of the fioor. ^Jhe shrine is twelve feet 
s(piare, with a circuit path or jmidalisltwa lighted by six windows. 
Over the plain plinth is a semicircle filled with sculpture and, above 
the sculpture, a band of flowers nine inches wide loads to a deep belt 
of festooned sculpture round tho pillar. Then follow two bands, one 
of sculptured human figures and tho other of leaves. Above the two 
bands is a semicircle filled with figures, and above the semicircle 
begins tho massive bracket capital, very deep, and often with its 
details unfinished. Over the brackets, east and west, lies a heavy 
beam of stone, moulded with horseshoe-shaped compartments. Over 
this beam is another beam, narrower and divided by small pilasters, 
each compartment containing a little cell with a horseshoe-shaped 
roof. Ov(!r the* pillars of the nave this is doubled, and tho roof slopes 
slightly upwards and rests upon it. Above this, in the nave, are deep 
cross beams ricbly carved on tho under sides, the spaces between 
tho beams being filled with carved slabs. Under tho cross beams in 
the nave are projecting brackets carved into elephant and lion heads. 
Jn the compartment in front of tho shrine is Lakshmi on a triple 
lotus, with elephants holding water jars over her. Against tho walj® 
in a line with the columns are sixteen pilasters, only the lowerjffioha 
which, except tho corner pilasters, is carved. Some of tbi or Goa 
are much defaced. The female figures wear their hair * 
that still in use among tho devddsia of the Konkan, ar ' 

a short sword on tho right hip. The capitals of- 

curious famo-faces or kirtimukhs. Over tLo d^egcribes his Dower over 

iiT Ills power over 

the temple is a moulded architrave, like thatd Sita. He is venerated 
above it a frieze on which are carved dwarfuteraturc to the people of 

. Wilson think that he may 
Christ. 

1 Pattadakal means in Kdnarese the anointing or ner version of the Lajja Gauri 
means the Kuby city. lud. Ant. X. 163, .>ynasties, 35 
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roll. On the north wall the frieze is tho lower belt, and a lino of 
florid sculpture runs along above it. On tho front of the posts of 
the shrine door are groups of female figures, and on the lintel and 
above the cornico are female deities with attendants. The exterior 
of tho wall is covered with sculptures of Vishnu and Shiv. The walls 
are of immense blocks of stone, closely joined without cement. Tho 
base of the temple is carved, and shows much elegance and variety 
of detail. Under a canopy in front of the temple is a large stone bull. 

The temple has twelve inscriptions. Tho first inscription is in 
tho east gateway of the courtyard on tho front face vi a pilaster to 
tho right or north of the doorway. It is an Old Kanareso inscription 
of ten lines in letters of about the middle of the eiglith century. 
The inscription records the name of one Ound as the builder of tho 
temple made by tho queen of the fourth Western Clialukya king 
Vikraraaditya II. (733-747) and tho return to caste of some outcasted 
artisans.^ 

^.riie second inscription is on tho front face of a pilaster on tho 
left or south of the doorway in the cast gateway of the temple. It 
is an Old Kilnareso inscription of twelve lines in letters of about tho 
middle of tho eighth century. The writing covers a space 2' 8^'' 
high by 2' 4" broad. The inscription records the building of the 
temple for Tjok.amahadevi the queen of Vikramaditya II. in celebration 
of her husband having thrice conquered Kanchi or Conjevoram tho 
Pallava capital, and mentions tho return to caste of tho craftsmen of 
the locality. The builder of the temple is called Sarvasiddhi Ach^irya.^ 

In an open cell in tho back or west wall of tho temple courtyard 
is placed a roughly shaped rod sandstone tablet which was 
found in the fields about half a mile west of Pattadakal. Tho tablet 
is 4/ 10" high of which the writing in fourteen lines of Old Kanarese 
covers a space 2' 9" high by 1' H}/ broad. Tho emblem at tho top of 
the stone is a sitting figure of the bull Nundi to the left. This is tho 
earliest known stone tablet with the bull emblem. The inscription 
is undated and belongs to the time of the fourth Western Chalukya 
king Vijayaditya (097-733) and his son Vikramtlditya II. (733-747). 
Jt records the grant of apparently a stone throne or pedestal and of 
a bracelet or bangle to an imago of the god Lokpaleshvar in a 
temple built by the architect Anautaguna. !No traces of this temple 
seem to romain.’** 


Tho oast porch of tho temple has five undated inscriptions in letters 
of about the eighth and ninth centuries. Tho first inscription No. 4 
is on the front face of the front pillar on the right or north side of tho 
^ ■'^ch. The writing is in eight linos of Old Kanareso and covers a 
^ "V 8" high by 2'2" broad. It is in the reign of Vikramaditya II, 
a ome to. records that his queen Lokamahadovi confirmed tho 
emple OYJiie locality in the enjoyment of tho grants and privileges 
0 impab^ them by her father-in-law Vijaydditya (697-733).^ 

^ five in three linos is on the same pillar below the 
Tor^ hav^^ ®’^Y^tion in characters of about the ninth or tenth century, 
defightedJ \.ovors a space 10" high by 1' 8" broad, and tho language 

of Bada]^ ____ 

and call' — 

the ide--^ a'.. 163 -164. = Ind. Ant. X, 164-165. * Ind. Ant. X. 164-165. 
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appears to be Old Kanarese. The meaning is not clear but it 
seems to record the name of Dhuliprablm perhaps a visitor.^ 

Inscription six on the back face of the pillar, on the front face of 
which is inscription four, is in five lines in characters of tho eighth 
or ninth century. The inscription consists of two Sanskrit verses 
in praise of a dramatic author Achalada Bharata.^ 

The seventh inscription is in six linos of Old Kd-narese, on the front 
face of the front pillar in the left or south of tho porch, covering a 
space r 10" high by 2' 6" broad. The inscription is of tho time of 
Vilcrarndditya II. (733-747) and records the grant to the temple of 
liokeahvar of the district of the Nareyangal Fifty and of a 
contribution of grain. Nareyangal is the modern Naregal in Dharwdr 
about twenty-live miles south of Pattadakal.^ 

Inscription eight in four linos of Old Kanarese is on the north or 
inner face of one of the pillars on tho south of the oast porch. The 
inscription is in letters of the eighth or ninth century, and records 
the names of two visitors to the temple.^ 

Inscription nine is on one of the front pillars in tho north porch. 
It is an undated Old Kanarese inscription in the reign of tho third 
Rashtrakuta king Dharavarsha, Kalivallabha or Dhruva whoso date 
was about 778.® 

Over an image of Shiv near the west end of the north face of tho 
temple is inscription ten in one line in the Old Kdnarose and Sanskrit 
languages in characters of the seventh or eighth contui-ies. The 
inscription records the making of a sculpture on the temple.® 

Inscription eleven is in three lines of Old Kanarese on the south or 
front face of a pillar in the west of the south porch. Tho inscription 
is over the sculptured figure of some god and is in characters of the 
eighth or early ninth century.^ 

Inscription twelve is in two lines of Old Kdnarese under a figure 
of 8hiv on the south face of the temple. The inscription is of tho 
eighth or early ninth century, and records the making of the figure 
by one Cliengamma.® 

Inside the temple on the south of tho nave is a pillar with four 
panels of sculptures giving scenes from the Rfimayan. Each panel 
has a lino of writing above it in characters of about tho middle of 
tho eighth century and gives tho names, usually iu corrupt 
Prakrit forms, of tho figures in the sculptures.® 

In the house of tho temple ministrant on the north of the temple 
enclosure is a red sand-stone monolith pillar eight-sided at the top 
called Lakshmi-Khamb and worshipped as a god. The pillar has 
two inscriptions thickly covered with oil offered to it in worship. 
The first is a Sanskrit inscription iu early Old Kflnarose characters 
on the north-west, south-west, and south facoa of tho pillar. The 


J Ind. Ant. X. 166. » Ind. Ant. X. 166. » Ind. Ant. X. 167. 

< Ind. Ant. X. 107. « Ind, Ant. X. 168. « Ind. Ant. X. 168. 
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®Ind. Ant. X. 168, The Sanskrit names given are of Rdm, Rdvan, Khar Rd.van’s 
brother and Jatdyii a vulture; the Prdkrit names are of Lakshman, Sita, Shurpanakha 
lUvan’s sister, Dushan Bdvau’s general, Mdrich a demon, and Supdrshv Edvan’s 
minister. The names of Bdm, Edvan, and Sita occur live times in tho writing and of 
Lakshman four times. 
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inscription is in twenty-five lines each line beginning on the north¬ 
west face and running round to the south face, each face having 
about eight letters in the line. The inscription records that a largo 
stone temple of the god Lokoshvar was built by the queen of 
Vikrarn^dityadov the son of Vijayaditya Satyd,shraya, that she was 
of the Haihaya family, that the temple so built was placed on the 
south of a temple of the god Vijayeshvar which had been built by 
her father-in-law Vijayaditya, and that lands were granted to tho 
temple for its maintenance. 

The second also a Sanskrit inscription of twenty-eight linos each 
of eight or nine letters is on tho east north-east and north faces, the 
south faco being blank. It is more spoilt than the first but enough 
can bo made out to show that it has the same names as in the first 
and tho same general sense. 

Below the octagonal part of the pillar which contained these two 
inscriptions is a square four-sided division. On the west face are 
remains of twelve lines each of about twenty-one letters, apparently 
in continuation of tho first inscription. On the cast faco are traces 
of eight lines each of about twenty-one letters, apparently in 
continuation of the second inscription.^ 

Of the other temples three are dedicated to Malliktirjun, 
Sangamoshvar, and Chandrashekhar. The others are named Belagiidi, 
Galagnath, and Adikoshvar. Tho temples are similar to the groat 
temple in plan and in most of their details. They each contain 
a finely polished black basalt Tho upper part of tho 

Sangameshvar^m^is said to have been broken by order of a Musalmiin 
officer of Bijapur. Except Vinipaksha’s none of these temples 
are used for daily worship. Besides these four temples in the 
Dravidian style, Battadakal has a group of temples, not remarkable 
for size or architectural beauty, but interesting as showing the two 
chief styles of Indian architecture side hy side. Tho details and 
ornamentation of tlie temples built in the northern stylo are 
Dravidian, and there is a good de.al of carving on these temples. 
The mandaps or halls aro small, liaving only four columns in the 
form of duodccagoiis with a corresponding number of pilasters. 
In addition to tho above there aro numerous temples, more or less 
ruined. One of these ruins is notable as showing tho plan and 
structure of a Shiv temple. Six massive square pillars Avith one 
cross lintel are still standing, in a line Avith them arc four others, 
and then the ling, the walls and roof having entirely disappeared. 
West of this, in another field is an old Jain temple built in 
the Dravidian stylo with an open hall, supported on eight 
pillars, twelve pilast-ors, and four slender columns. On each side 
of the temple door is tho front half of an elephant with a rider, 
reaching nearly to the roof, the rider on tho right side being 
canopied by a five-hooded snake. ^The inner hall contains four 
square pillars and four pilasters. The antechamber has two round 
pillars in front and two square pillars in front of the shrine, tho 
door of which is plainly moulded, with alligators at each end of the 
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lintel. The shrine is empty. A standing naked male figure canopic i 
by a seven-hooded snake lies on the floor broken off at the knee.. 
A single stone ladder leads to the roof from the hall. The towe'* 
above the shrine has a room which has the usual circuit path o.* 
pradakshina. The outside of the temple is plain but has some 
curious carvings. The temple faces east and has a window on the 
north and south sides. 

Lying originally in a dark’corner against the west wall of the 
centre hall of the Sangameshvar temple and now placed against one 
of the temple pillars is a large stone tablet with an Old Kanarese 
inscription. The tablet is 8' 6V' high of which the body of the 
inscription covers a space 4' 6^" by 2' 6" broad. At the top of the 
tablet arc emblems a Imij and priest in the middle; on their right 
the bull Nandi with the sun above and on their loft a cow and calf 
with the moon above them. The inscription is of the Sinda chief 
Chdvunda II. a feudatory of the Western Chdlukya king Taila III. 
It bears date Shik 1084 for 1085 (a.d.II 03-64) and records grants 
made to the ternplo of the god Vijayeshvar of Kisuvolal by 
Chavunda^s chief wife Demaldevi and his eldest son Achi IL who 
were governing at the capital of Pattada Kisuvolal. 

On a stone in the west wall of the centre hall of the temple on 
the right or north of the door leading into the shrine is an inscription 
of seven lines each of about twenty letters. The letters of tho 
inscription are of about the seventh century. It is thickly covered 
with grease and dirt and nothing can be made out of it. 

On the corresponding stone in tho wall on tho left or south of tho 
same door are traces of an inscription in six linos each of about 
thirty-five letters in seventh century characters. Tho inscription 
has been intentionally defaced with the chisel and mallet and nothing 
can bo made out of it. 

On tho north hicc of a pillar in the south side of the nave in tho 
centre hall arc tho words tivasti Shid Vldijdshivara karnhha marking 
it as tho votive pillar of one Vidyashiva. 

On the east face of a pillar on the north of tho nave is an Old 
Kanarese inscription in two lines. Tho pillar is an integnd part of 
the building, and the writing on it covers a space 4" high by 2' broad. 
Tho inscription records that this and some other pillar wore tho 
votive offerings of one Matibhodamma. 

On the north face of another pillar on tho south of tho nave is 
an Old Kanarese inscription. The pillar is an integral part of tho 
original building, and the writing on it covers a space 8" high by 
2' 1 Y broad. The inscription records that this and two other pillars 
were the gift of a harlot of the temple. 

At tho south-east corner of tho village, partly on the wall, is the 
temple of Pdpvinashan or Pdpndth one of tho oldest in Pattadakal. 
It has been elaborately finished in the northern or Chdlukyan style 
and has still some remarkable pierced windows. The external 
sculptures are from the liamdyan, a name being engraved against 
each figure. On the roof inside are two large serpents with other 
figures. Tho brackets are carved with lions and elephants. Tho 
inner lines of pillars are octagons, the outer square, and each of 
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tho pillars of the nave has a female figure in front of the shaft. 
'J’ho first pillar on the left has a pair, and tho pilasters have a pair 
each. I’ho bracket capitals are la’*ge and heavy. Tho columns of 
tho inner tom])lo are plain. Tliere is a narrow circuit path or 
pradakskina, with windows on each side. On tho lintel of the 
shrine is the caglo Garud with a sword in cacli hfind. High above 
(/arud is Jjakshini with elephants and other figures. On tho roof 
before tho shrine is the serpent Sliosli with Hying figures, and tho 
fToss beam betw(Mm the compartments of the roof is fiiujly carvod. 
The roof of the outer hall is carved and rojiresents Ijaksliiiii, the 
serp('nt Shesh with female cobras, a cobra king, and niirnorous small 
figures. The architrave contains horse-shoo shapcjd niches 
surroimding heads, and above tlujsc an? repres(‘Titations of Draviuian 
shrines, with other ornarncmtatioii. The frieze round tiie wall hf«i.d 
is ca.rvod with dwarfs bearing a. ga.rland of llovvers. Jn a niche in 
ihc north wall is a. figure of J\Ja.licsh\ar and in a recess in tho south 
wall is figure of Ganosli. Jn the lied of the Malpiablia liolow tho 
\ illago are several Ihujii. 

Besides tho names engraved over or against many of the 
scnl])tnr(5S on its north and soutli fact\s the IVipnath temple has three 
Old Kiiiiarese inscriptions. Oin? is on the face of ono of tho 
jiilasters in the north wall of tlu^ (!ontro liall of tho temple and 
consists of a few lettt'i’s in Old J\finareso cliaractcrs from which 
notliing historical could b(* made out. 

Tlio second is a short inst'ription in five linos liigh np on tho front 
or east face on tho south side of the door. It is in characters of 
about the seventh cmitury and covers a space lOf^" high by {)" 
broad. 'J’he inscription is in praise of oikj Cliattara llevadi Ovajja 
who is described as having madi^ the southern country, moaning 
probably that lu^ was (lie Imilder of the most celebrated temples in 
the southern country including the IVipnath temple. He is also 
described as knowing the secrets of the Sliilcmnddas probably a 
guild of stone masons and as being one of tho Sarvasiddhi 
A'charyas the guild to which, according to inscription 2, tho builder 
of tluj Virupakslia or Lokeshvar temple belonged. 

Thethii’d is a seven line inscription in Sanskrit on throe stones in 
the north face in characters of about the seventh century. The 
writing covers a space 1' J.U" high by V 1'' broad and contains the 
following curious record 'Ho! yo tigers of men! on tlio inoiiiit- 

ain.bodices.; why have I the Cacci of a hog 't 

Many and various gifts were given by mo but that wliich is called 
(the gift to eommemoraUi) a time which is not one of misery was 
not given; therefore have i the face of a hog. Gaiulhamala.^ No 
sculptures can be found to show what the inscription refers to.^ 

Pattadakal is a very old town apparently the Petirgala of the 
geographer Ptolemy (a.p. 150).® In tho fifth eontuiy was 
built the temple of Papnath which is still preserved in the village’* 
and, except burial mounds, is one of the oldest buildings in India. 
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Under the Western Chalnkyas in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries a feeling of great holiness seems to have clung to the 
village.^ 

Rakhasgi is a small fortified town of 643 people, fivo miles 
west of Hungund. The village belongs to the TJesai of Amingad 
in Hungund. Opposite to the Desfii’s mansion or vdda is an old 
temple of Kalappa, with square pillars, and an ornamented spire 
all thickly whitewaslied. In the shrino aro images of Mahddev, 
Nandi, Virbhadra, and Ganesh. Outside tho mansion is a large stop- 
well in bad repair, and a graveyard in which the Desais aro buried. 

Salotgi is a largo village of 2427 people six miles south-east of 
Indi. At the north end of the village is an old temple (75' x 75' X 30) 
dedicated to Shivyogeshvar. The mamJop has six round stone 
pillars and is surrounded by verandas tho arches of which aro 
supported by ninety-six plain quadrangular pillars each twelve feet 
high. Instead of a spire the building is surmounted by four domes 
of which tho chief is eighteen feet high and is finished with a brass 
cupola. Tho outer door lintel has Lakshmi with elephants and tho 
other lintels have a lotus. ITie object of worship, which is venerated 
by all excepi, Vaishnavs, is the ling which is said to be hid beneath 
the stone platform of tho shrino. It is said to have been so hidden 
by Shivyogoshvar’s order which tho priests learnt in a dream to 
save it from being destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni (1024) who had 
just d(‘siroyed the ling at Sommith Patau in Kdthiawar. In tho 
hall are four large square stones supposed to be tho scats of 
gods. Outside the shrine is a Nagappa and near it a stone crown, 
but the image to which the crown belonged is broken. From its 
peculiar form tho temple is supposed to have been built by one of 
the kings of ilidar, and some lands granted by Bidar kings are still 
enjoyed by the temple. 'JIio temple verandas were built about 
1080 by Malkdjappa and Yogeshvai-appa two bankers of Athni. 
No Musalmans or low caste Hindus may enter within tho outer 
wjills of the temjde cxc('pt at a yearly fair on tho full-moon of 
Chnitru. or March-April when Brahmans, Musalmdns, Mhars, and 
Mdngs mingle together within the temple walls and eat of the same 
food.^ 

According to a local story a king of Svanti in the Nizam’s 
dominions liaving no issue prayed to Basveshvar, who in reply 
caused himself to float down the Bhima in the form of an infant. 
On his touching tho bank at Svanti, tho villagers drew him from 
the river and took him to the king who adopted him as his son and 
named^ him Shivyogeshvar. He lived as an ascetic, retired to 
Salotgi, and disappeared on the spot where the temple stands. A 
ling was erected and named after Shivyogeshvar. Tho temple had 
an inscribed pillar (4' 10" x V 2" x 1' 9") which has been removed 
to the village gate. The inscription is dated Shah 867 for 869 
(a.d. 947-8) in tho reign of tho Bdshtrakuta king Krishna IV. 
(945-956) and records tho establishment of a college at Pdvittago 
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village in the Karnapuri district and a grant of land for its 
maintenance.^ 

Sangam, at the meeting of the Malprabha and the Krishna^ is 
a village of 1596 people, about ten miles north of Hiingund. On 
the river bank is the temple of Sangameshvar about thirty-six feet 
square with a porch and a shrine over which is a spire. Of the 
twenty-seven pillars in the temple twelve are round, of the sharply 
cut later stylo, and fifteen are square and sculptured with figures at 
the base. The temple is built in the Jain style anti the shrine contains 
an imago of Shiv, in front of which is a cased ling. On each side 
of the shrine is a doorkeeper with a club, and the shrine is shut off 
from the inner temple or shdla by a screen in front of which are 
two Nandis. The courtyard has two shrines, in the wall outside 
one of which is an inscribed stone, weatherworn and unreadable. 
In the wall in front of the temple is the top of an inscribed slab, 
and in the doorway behind lies a block of black basalt, with a 
partly legible inscription. The temple is said to have been built 
about 800 years ago by a Jain named Dyava Naik Ganjihal. In a 
recess on either side of the door behind the temple stands a largo 
car. One of the cars is finely carved and resembles the Bdushankari 
car. It was presented about 1840 by Baslingappa a Kaladgi banker. 
In a room over the doorwjiy are some well executed mythological 
paintings, among them Manu and the fish, Krishna and the Gopis, 
the churning of the ocean, and the elephant and buffalo. These 
paintings wore executed by order of Baslingappa and are fast fading. 
At the foot of the stops loading from the temple to the river is 
a stone cfihatri or shade, supported by four round Jain pillars of 
dark green basalt containing a ling. Beside the chJiutri is a round 
stone on which are three hemispheres in relief, probably in allusion 
to the legend that Barshuram played at ball on this spot. The 
ball falling to the ground is said to have become a ling. The ling 
in the temple is greatly reverenced as having sprung of itself from 
the ground. ^Bhe Basav Buran says that Basav the reformer, having 
ordered the assassination of the Kalachuri king Bijjala (1150-1107) 
on account of his cruelty to two pious Inngayats, and having 
cursed Kalyan, withdrew to Sangameshvar. Before he reachecl 
Sangameshvar he heard that his orders had been carried out and 
that the king was dead. Basav hastened on and having prayed to 
Shiv to receive him, tlic ling opened and took him in. A depression 
is still shown in the stone as the spot at which Basav entered. 
A rock in the bed of the Malprabha is pointed out, through 
which, it is said, the stream used formerly to flow. Shiv, b(‘ing 
displeased at the greater reverence paid to this tirth than to his 
own shrine, is said to have blocked the hole with a mass of stone 
which still remains bearing a rudely sculptured ling. Strange 
sounds are said to issue at times from the hollow rock. Near the 
temple is a mosque and just below the mosque is a modem looking 
tomb of a Musalmdn saint. A yearly fair is held at Sangameshvar. 
It used to take place in Ghaitra or March-April but the date has 
boon changed to Mdgh or January-February. 
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Shivpur is a small village of 347 people, nine miles north-east, 
of Muddebilial. The old name of the village was Sudgad Siddar 
Hatti, but a colony of gravo-diggors cstablisliod their residoiieo 
here near a ])lain temple of Shiv which gave its name to the village. 
M'he tejiiplo is used but is in bad repair and the spire lias fallen. 
Mear tlu! village in the Nizam’s territory are the celebrated /irl/iM of 
llagaratgi or Iliigarataiigi. 

Sindgi, thiriy-rive miles north-east of Rijapur, is the lu'ad- 
fjiiarters of the Sindgi sub-division willi a population in 1881 of 
ol5 I'. 'riie town is said to have lieen foundcMl liy one Sindu RalJal 
about A.I). 1200, with sevm'al oilier vilJfigcs of wliiirh ti’nces rmuriiu 
which W(*j*e afterwards consolidated under tlu) name of Sindapur 

1) y a sage named Padinaya a follower of Sindu llallal. The name 
was changed to Sindgi by Kalsluitti a discijde and successor of 
J*admaya. 'fo the south of the village is a temple of Sangameshvar, 
a small s(]uare building with a spire. 'I’lie east door is closed and 
bears a (lanpati and the siTpeut Sliesh on the lintel; the lintel of 
tho north door also has a figure of (faiipati. ^Plie timiplt! devoti'cs 
have to ])ass through live doors before they ri'acli the sliriue, whicdi 
contaius a Ihuj. NuuH5rous lluf/s are scattiTi'd about the temjile, 
one of which is called Mudi Sangap})a.^ '.Plie toinjilo contains 
large Jain lignres some of them lirokcn. All tlio ligiires Jiro 
four-ai’incd, and each carries a. swoid. On the 12lh of Januaiy 
every year is colebrati^d the marriagi} of Sangameshvar with 
IVivvati whose image is in a separate ])laco in this tinnjde, ^fho 
village hidJctU'ui a Rrahman olUiiiaies as the bridegroom, and the 

2 ) <U.lt a Liugayai. as the liride. Tlie eoreniuuy hists over four days, 
the deity being carried in a car proe(‘ssioii on the fifth d<iy. MMio 
village has another old temple siindl a.nd of no inleri'st, except that 
a curious legend attaches to it. A man who had stolen cjittle was 
pursui'd by the owner and sought ju'oteetiori from Shiv who changed 
tlic e-olour of tho cattle, a.ud as the owner failed to leeognize In’s 
cattle the thief succeeded in carrying thorn ott. 'J'he thief and his 
deseeiiihuits used to ])ay visits of thanksgiving to the deity at this 
temjile, each man wa-lkiiig round tho tenijilo with Ins wife, the bauds 
and feet of both bi'iug tied and tho liouds fabiiig loose at the third 
circuit. ’Pile eereinouy has fallen into disuse, but the descendants 
of the catlle-siealer still call themselves Rainmanavas. 'Phe village 
lias a monastery or math, of tlie sage 'Pakkapaya, an old halhnnd of 
Sindgi. 'Pakkap!iya.’s lather was a j-eeliiso and is buried in the 
irioiiastery, and a Hinj called Shankar stands on liis tomb. A yearly 
festival is held iii memory of his death for three days from the 
full-mooii 1.0 the dark third of Aahrln or vSepteiuber-October. On 
the da.rk second, the anniversary of the death of the reel use, the feet 
of Rrahmaus ure washed, tho bath water falling into a small jar, 
which, however large the quantity of water it roci'ives, is said never 
to beeoiuo full." Sindgi has a palace-like temple of Nilgaiiga or 


' Mudi Sangiippa is a name of Shiv, Mwti in KiinarcHo moans old. 

® The story of the jar has .mivoiiiisc to a local proverb ‘ Like the Jiiudiji of Sindgi,’ 
niCiinhiga thing that never ends. 
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Blia-girathi established by tlio Ijingilyats. In the chief room 
n’])rcseTithig the goddess are throe 'vvatorpots or lotas filled 'vvitli 
water two of gold and one of silver. On each pot are plaeed throe 
of the same metal as the lotds. Mvery year on the full-moon 
of or Juno - July uuwidovved women go U) worsliip ilio 

goddess. 'Phe number of women devoioes was oi'igiiially live but 
an adilition of one every yesar has raised the number to 125 women 
who now go through the cenmiony which takes jdace in a room 
200 feet sijuare of which lifiy are occupied liy the platform on w'hieh 
the pot deity is placed. As the worsliip la..sfs fri-m nine in the 
niorniug to six or nine at niglit with a. nurulx'r of lamps and a 
cjiiaiitity of cam])hor burning, many of the women faint when, or 
belong, the worshi]) is ovei'. The p(‘ople ascribe their swoons to tlio 
power of the goddess. Mach Lingayat family pays LJO (Its. 100) 
or more yearly to the temple funds and sends a representative to the 
yearly worship. 

In December 1821 a band of insurgents led by aBraliman named 
Divakar Dikshit marched on Sindgi, took Sindgi fort, and plundered 
the town and the surrounding villagi.‘s. A dotacliment of troops 
from Dhdrwar, then the head-cpiarters of iho district, took iho town 
and caught the ringleaders who were found guilty and punished. 
The fort was destroyed in 180b and the nuiterials wore used in 
building the sub-divisional offices. Sindgi has a dispensary which 
wns o])ened in 1882. Tii 1882-88 it treated 1044 out-patients at a 
cost of £50 (Us. 500). 

Sirur, a large village with in 1881 a population of 8272, lies nine 
miles south-west of Bjigalkot. Mlie village has five temples and 
three inscriptions. Tho tcmiplo of Kumling (50' x 20') has an 
imago of Clanesh in front of an imago of Malnidev. On oitlier side 
of tlie shrino is a slab with a sitting ff^rtbankar m relief shaded by 
an nmbrolla. 'J'lic temple has a broken inscribed stono in two pieces 
wliich are both well preserved. Facing the Ihlmling tom])lo and 
slightly larger than it is a Vaishnav temple of Lakshini Narayan. 
it contains images of Lakslinii Narayan and Maliadov and a 
woi ‘11 out inscription. The dates on this and tho first stone 
are Sha/cs 1071, 1005, 1000, and 1108 (a.jk 1140, 1173, 7174, 
and 1180). Outside of the village is an open temple of Lakshmi 
with Jain pillars. At the east end of tho villiigo ])()nd, which 
is one of the lincst resiTVoirs in tho district and waters 
eighteen acres of land, is a solid square tonqdo consisting of one 
I’oom with four sharply cut round columns and a pyramidal roof 
formed of slabs tapering to the summit and curiously mortised 
together. A lai'ge broken imago of Ganesh rests against the south 
wall. Near the temple are the remains of ether shrines. On tho 
south bank of the pond is an old and interesting tcmplo of 
Hiddheshvar (00'x82') originally Jain. The temple faces west and 
has a large shrine containing two smaller shrines in each of which is 
a limj. On the architrave are small groups of sculpture on detached 
blocks of stone. Over tho door are Lakshmi and elephants. The 
sloping slabs of the roof are supported by an intricate system of 
stone rafters and battens. Tlio walls and columns are well carved 
but tho whole building is so thickly coated with whitewash that 
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much of the carved work cannot bo made out. At each corner of 
the courtyard is a small ling shrino. The south side of the temple 
is almost covered with inscriptions mostly well preserved. Some 
of the inscriptions are in Sanskrit and others in Old K^lnarese. They 
relate to a Kolhjlpur family feudatory to the Chdlnkyas and bear 
dates extending from Shak 972 to 1021 that is a.d. 1050 to 1099. 
The chapels also bear inscriptions and rude sculptures of swans 
on the south. To the south of the temple is a rest-house for 
travellers, and in front of the temple is a hall of audience or rang 
mav.dap with four fluted pillars. Beyond the hall is a Nandi and 
further on another Nandi and some fragments of sculj)turo and 
building. On a hill with steep rocky steps to the south-east of 
the pond is an imago of llanmant on a ling case or shdlmikha. 
According to a tradition Hanmant was at his own request removed 
to this spot from the village but declined to have a temple built. 
A stone lamp pillar with an iron lamp-stand faces the imago. ^J’o 
the north of the pond near the waste weir is an upright stone with 
figures of the sun moon and ling but no inscription. At the east 
entrance of the shrine on a masonry platform two Jain pillars 
support a stone beam on which rests a hirgo stone trident. 
Nuinei\)us Jain pillars are scattered about the village. 

Taiikoti, about sixteen miles north-east of Muddebihal, is a town 
of great historical note, with in 1881 a population of 5325. ^Jlie 
1<S72 census showed 7459 people, 5275 Hindus and 2184 !Musalmdns; 
the 1881 census showed 5325 ora decrease of 2134 of whom 3965 
were Hindus and 1360 Musalmitns. 

The town comprises the villages of TtilihalliJ Kamankallu, and 
Alachkeri. About 1750 the third Peshwa Balaji Bajirdv gave the 
town as a military or saravjdm estate to his wife^s brother Anandrav 
Rastia who built the markets called Anandrav and Kailds Pyati. 
On the fall of the Peshwds in 1818 Balvantrav Madhavrav or 
Bdlasahob Rdstia grandson of Anandnlv made Taiikoti his head¬ 
quarters, built the present mansion or vada^ and made extensive 
rei)airs to the town. The town has two mosques and a temple of Shiv. 
The Jjlma mosque is a ruinous building with Jain pillars. Panch 
Pir is a modern mosque so called after five tombs said to belong 
to five oflScers of the Delhi army Shaikhs Budan, Hasan, Husain, 
Ibrdhim, and Karim who had been sent to conquer Kornanlm 
said to be a king in the Telugu country. While going to fight 
the five heroes were met by a woman who described the king as 
so terrible that the heads of his enemies fell at the sound of his 
voice. On this the five heroes leaving their heads at Komdrtim^s 
capital fought with Komdrdm and returned headless to ^J'alikoti, 
where they disappeared. The story perhaps refers to some officers 
who took part in the expeditions of the thirteenth Bahraani king 
Muhammad Shdh II. (1463-1482) against east Telangan about 1470. 


3 Tdlihalli from tdli a pile of cowdung fuel and halli a village. According to the 
local name-explaining story the giant Bakdsnr killed by the giant Pdndav JJhimsen 
at Uagaraigi village close by Mitbiu Ni/Am’s limits is said to have been burnt at 
TAlihalh with cowdung cakes, Thu name was changed to TiUikoti when the fort was 
built. 
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The tombs aro venerated by both Hindus and Musalmans the 
Hindus referring them to the Pdndavs probably on account of their 
number.^ The temple of Shiv is old and contains a ling and some 
Jain images. The roof is of the squaro-withiu-square pattern, the 
pillars are round and on the lintel are Jain figures and elephants. 
Superior carpets or jdjams aro made at Tdlikoti. In the bed of 
the Don near the town are found clay slate slabs on which the 
permeation of oxide of manganese has left figures resembling moss 
or sea weed. A species of pyrites is also found. 

The battle of Td,likoti in 1565 between the united Mrsalman 
kingdoms of Ahmadnagar Bidar Bijdpur and Colkonda on one side 
and Vijaynagar on the other, which ended in the utter rout and ruin 
of Vijaynagar was fought on the right bank of the Krishna about 
thirty miles south of T«ilikoti and six miles south of NiUatviid. 
The ford by which the Musalmiins crossed was at Ingalgi on the left 
bank and Tondihal on the right and some of the earth works by 
which the ford was protected are still traceable near Tondihal 
village. 'J^he batllc was named after fi^alikoti as it was the head¬ 
quarters of the allies from where they marched to meet tho 
Vijaynagar arniy.*^ 

Tolachkod/ or the Basil Hill, about three miles south of Bddami 
is a small village, with in 18<S1 a pojmlation of 1257. The chief object 
of intcr(!st in tho village is the temple of Biinshankari or Shakambliafi 
Devi worshipped as the goddess of forests. Near f ho temple is a lako 
3()2 foot square with a grea.tost depth of twenty-live fec^t and formerly 
known as flarishchandra Tirth. The lake is believed to have been 
built about 1 (j 80 by two Jains Shankarshet and Chaiidrashet. It has 
solid masonry retaining walls on four sid(»s and three sluices on tho 
east. Hxcept on tho west the lake is surrounded by a colonnade. 
On tho west is a hall resting on twenty-four columns in four rows 
and a lamp pillar, consisting of a basement eight or nine feet high 
supporting three storeys surmounted by a spire. Close by aro 
fragnumts of old lamp pillars. 'J^io old temple is in tho Dravidi.-i.ii 
style, tho roof of tho hall gone and the whole structure Jialf 
buried in tho earth. The present temple is a modern granite 
building with a small Musalman dome on tho spire which rises from 
a broken squiire and changes into a duodecagon. The temple 
contains a black basalt image of the goddess Shakanibhari and 
inscriptions about the courtyard. Bound the temple is a rest-house 
of mixed Hindu and Musalnuln architecture. Numerous fragments 
of buildings and sculpture lie about and a largo inscribed column is 
greatly injured. According to the legend the goddess Shakainbhari 
assumed three incarnations, Shri Mahdkilli, Mahalakshmi, and 
Mahasarasvati.'*' It is said that no rain fell for a hundred years. 
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* Legends about the PJlndavs abound in the Bijdpur district, and temples dedicated 
to Kunti the mother of the three eldest P.^ndavs are occasionrilly met. It is said 
that during their exile the Pd,ndiiv8 came to Tdlikoti and that Kunti feeling thirsty 
Bhim sank the well now called Bhiman BliAnvi with a blow of his mace. 

Details of the battle of TAlikoti are given above pp. 417-418. 

® From tolach basil and gudd hill. 

* Kdli was the \\ ife of Shiv, Lakshmi of Vishnu, and Sarasvati of Brahma. 
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Tlio sagos prayed to the goddess wlio, pleased with their devotion, 
took the form of Slidkamhhari and took up her abode in the pond. 
As some of ihe gifts oiTcred to her were eaten by a child, the goddess 
swallowed the child, but the logs hung ont of tho goddoss^s mouth. 
The child was known by its silver anklets and prayers wore offen'od 
to the goddess to restore it. I’his she did and directed that slio 
should be placed in the lake. Since that time tho water has 
remained at an uniform height. About 1750 one I’arshurain 
IVaik Anagalo of Siltara, c.aine to pay his devotions to tho goddess, 
and, finding her temple ruinous, built a now temple at tho request 
of tho go(ld()ss in which ho placed her image, rc'paired tho lake, 
jind built tho groat door of tho temple (‘iiclosuro. ()ji tho riglit and in 
front of the image are two springs of holy water. On the (‘ast of 
tho temple is a ])oud narnod Jlaridra Tirth, on tluj north is a })ond 
called 'Fail Tirth, and to the soulJi a watercourse named Sjirasvati 
Ibilla all of wliich are esteemed Jioly. Outside iluj mn’th gate of 
the tein])lo stands tho wooden car of tho image beautifully carved 
and with stone wheels about eight feet in diarnetcjr. 

Torvi, or ihe Cow Village, from fara a cow, is a hi.rg(' village 
four miles west of Ilijapiir, with iii ISSl a population of 2408. ^Fhe 
village wns raised to importance by the sixth Bijupur king Ibnihiin 
Adil Shah Jl. (1580-1020) who about 1000 built sev(‘ral ])ala(;es in 
tho village wliicli are now in ruins. Tho inonnds on botli sides of 
the bi'oad strecit b(.‘twecn ^J'orvi and the* (;ity gate? of Bijiipnr prove 
that there was a grand road four miles long. It is said that during 
a royal jackal hunt tho jackal turned and seized one of the dogs. 
M^he king took this as a bad omen, left ^JVirvi for Bijapiir, and 
ihc buildings at '^JVirvi were allowed bo go to ruin. Tlie Tagani, 
]SIari, and Saiigit palaces, and the Khidaki, Ali, and Urmundin 
mosques are on the (*ast of the village. Only tlio last two are 
ill good order. There are sc'veral Hindu teiiqiles lu tho village, 
the chief of which, ^^aJ^sinh^s, lias gained for^Forvi the honour of 
being a tirih or holy spring. Nar.sinli^s is a square temple with liric.k 
arches. In the centre is a. s(jua,rc raiscnl basil pot or vrfndavfOb 
with an imago of Hanuiant in a niche. 'To the south of the hall 
is the shrine on the liiiiol of which is Caiijiati. In a niche close 
by is anotlu*r small image of Gaiipati. 'J’lie shrine, which has an 
anteroom, contains a rcc(*ss in which a,ro Narsinh and a lintj call(*d 
Bhiniashaukai’. One of the A'orandas is used as a r(*st-housc. The 
temple of liaiimant is small with a sjiiro and a donu'd roof. To tho 
west of the village, ii(*ar the watc'r-c-ourse, is a temple (if Lakslimi, said 
to have been built by Parshuvam Bluiu Batvardhan (1700). It has 
a spire with lirlck arches, and is used as a r(*st-lious(}. A small 
shrine eoiitains seven round stones marked with j*ed paint. Tho 
temples of Jugadamba, Basvanna, Margava,^ Jogoshvar, Vithoba, 
Ningaya Oolgcri, and Kalineshvar arc small modern brick buildings. 
Behind tho temple of Lakslimi is a domed tomb of Kalesahib a 
IMusalmaii saint where a yearly fair is held. West of the village 
near Lakshmi’s temple is a pond of sweet water in which is a recently 


1 Margava, a terrific goddess, probably Durga. 
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rop/iiroc] woll callod Navpiiili Tirlli 400 yards scjiiriro. Tho village 
]i}is JoHy old wells some of wliicli aro sfill in use, and flio R[)riijfi:.s 
iiR(‘d l>y Ilirahini for liis watcs* works liavo (»verflow(‘d and formed 
a wat(!r-c(>urso. J*art oC tlic ra]ii|>ari wliieli once KurronncJed the 
village remains I)iit is nnich out of repair. 

Tumbgi village, tliirtec^i niiles south of Iiidi, lias a temple of 
Maruti with in front of it a KanaroKO inscription (2'0" X 1 0" x ]'), 
At tho top of tho stone a.re emhienis a Iriuj in the middle with on 
the sides a cow and calf and a sword jonl the sun a-^id moon. Near 
the village police station is another stone (iJ’O" x ] •>" x T) with an 
inscription of thirty-one linos each of thirtccsi or foiirtc'on letters. 
()iUM)f these is dated Shak 020 (A.n. lOOS-l) in Iho rciign of the 
Western Chdlukya king Satyasliraya If. {007-100<S).* 

Yolguri, near the Krishna thirteen miles west of JVTuddcjhihal, is 
a small village wilh in 1881 a ])opnlation of 450. Tho name of the 
village is derived from a temple of Ilaninantwho is calhid YrUur-apim 
ortho Lordof Seven Villages, as nonoof tho noigliboiiring village's of 
Arlaldinni, Kasinkunti, Ihnlihal, Nagsain])gi, l»esur, and Masiil-i has 
an image of tho monkey gc>d. Tho tem])le is to tho north ouisidi^ 
<»f the village and is said to have l)eon built by Pada.ppa a drsui of 
Nidgundi. It is well built and contains sixteen sejuavo scul])tured 
pillars and a spire ornamented with ligures and surmounted by a 
lirass cupola. 

Throe miles from Velguri on the south b.ank of the Krishna is a 
sma.1l village called Sitimani, to iho south of which is Sitigiri a hill 
said to have bocm iuhabitc'cl hy Jhun, Lakshmau, and Sita. ^Pho hill 
has a pond with a small temple dedicated to Sita Devi. North of 
the temple is the hermitage of Janak Muni, which Ham is said to 
have committed to tho safe keeping id' Maruti. 


J J)i'. lii.sls, TrJ ; Flcui’t* KAikmohi* I dynasties, 
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Victorious is tho holy one, Jinendra; the whole world is, as it were, 
an island in the centre of the sea which is tlu; knowU5d"o of him who was 

horn from.! After that, \ictorious for a long time is the 

mighty ocean of th(‘ Chalukya family, wliich is imnK'asumhle, and which 
is the origin of jewels of men, who are the ornaments of the diade.m o2 
the eartli! Victorious fora very long time, is Satyashraya, who adhenis to 
his j)romis(Js even though they arci not actually «‘nforc(‘d by precc^pt, 
h(!stowing charity and lionour on the brave and the learned at the same time 
and at th(i same plac(j. Many members of that race, dtisirous of conquest, 
Avhose titl(‘ of ‘favourite of tho world’ enjoyed for a long time the 
condition of b(*ing a title the meaning of which was obvious and suitable, 
tiaving passed away : There w’as a famous king Jayasinhavallabha of thi^ 
Chalukya lineage', who, with his bravery, won for himself the goddess of 
fortune, fickh; though she is, in warfan) in which the Ixnvildered horst's 
an<l foot-soldiers and ek'phants w(*re hilled by the blows of many hundreds 
of weajions, and in wliicli tliere flashed thousands of tlie rays of the 
rliinoceros-hido armour of dancing and fear-inspiring headless trunks. 

His son was he who bore the name of Ranardga, of god-like dignity, the 
sole lord of th(' world ; \erily, through the excellence of his body, mankind 
recognised, even whilcj he was asleep, that he was of more than human 
essence. 

( ■ His son was Polekeshi, who, even though he possiissed (the city of) 
iidukAnti, and though he was the favouritcj of the goddess of fortune, 
"ame tho bridegroom of the bride which was (the city of) Vat^ipipuri.'-* 
n now no kings upon the earth can imitatci his practice of the three 
mitb of life; and the earth became radiant in being endowed by him, 

• celebrated horse-sacrifices, with the purificatory ablutions that are 
.ormed after sacrifices. 

ITis son was Kirttivarimi, the night of deatli to the Nalas and the 
Mauryas and the Kadaiiibas ; though he withheld his thoughts from the 
wives of other men, yet his mind was attracted by the goddess of the 
fortunes of liis enemies. Straightway the hadamha tree, which was the 
confederacy of the mighty Kadambas, was broken to pieces by him, the 
mighty one, a very choice elephant of a king, who had acquired the 
goddess of victory by his prowess in war. 

When he had concentrated his desires on the dominion of power and 
dignity of the lord of the gods^ his younger brother Mungalisha, whose 
horses were picketted on the shores of the occxins of the east and the 
west, and who covered all the points of the compass with a canopy 


^ Mr. J. F. Fleet, C.S., C.I.E. in Indian Antiquary, VIII, 243-245. 

^ From this expression it is to be inferred that it was Polekeshi or Pulikcshi I, 
who first made V4t4pipuri tho capital of tho family, and that he came from a 
previously hold capital named Indukdnti, which is probably to be looked far 
omewhere in the north. ^ xhat is, when he died. 
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throuf^h tlKMlust of his anni(‘s, hcfaiiio khif;. llavirifi; with huiulmis i»l 
sciiitillatinj; torch(‘s, whicli w(Tt' sAVorils, clisjx'llod the* clarkiu'ss, whii*h was 
tho ra(;(^ of th<i IVlaian^as, in tho bridal pavilion of tht‘ firld of batik* lu 
obiaiiiod as his wih; llu* lovely woman wlio was the ^ijoddoss of tin* forf ujie.'* 
of tlio Xataehehuris.i And again, when lie \vished qiiiekly lo eaptnrt 
(tlui island of) R(watid\ii>a, straightway his mighty army, whicli 
aboiiiid<‘d in spleiidid banners, and which had bes(‘t tln^ rainparls, being 
rell(‘et(xl in tlu' water of the ocean, was if it v/ere th(i army of Varnna, 
tJiat had come at his command. 

\Vh(‘n Ills elder brother's son namixl Pulikeshi, of dignity like that of 
Naliijsha, Avas d<‘sirc‘d by tho godd<‘Ss of fortune,'^ and liad his actions 
and his detm-mination and his intelligence pervertc'd by tlx* knowh'dge 
that his uncle was en\iously di.sposc'd tow'urds liim, lx*, Mangalislia, a\ hose 
ad\'antage of powx*r was eoinplet(‘ly destroyed by the use of tlx* faculties 
of coujis(‘l and energy that wen* accumulated by him, lost Jiis jx>t-slend(‘r 
kingdom aixl life in the ati(*ni]>t to s(‘eure tlx* sover<*ignty for his ow n 
son. Tlx* Aviiole world, wliicli then, in this intt*rr(‘gnum, was eiiA’eloped 
l»y tin* dai'kness of <*ix*mi(‘s, was lit u]> by tlx* massc's of the Instn* of 
his unendiiraljh; s])lt‘ndour; otlx‘i‘w isi*, wlxai was it that the daAvn 
(again) besja-ead tlx* sky, whith was of a dark colour, like a swairni of 
li(*<*s, by reason of ilx* Ihuiider-cloiids which had tho glancing lightning 
for tlx*ir banners, and the edg<*s of whu,h AV(*re bruised (by striking against 
each other) in tlx* rushing wind? AjxI w'hon, haxing obtaiix*d an 
o[)j)ortunity, Coviixla,^ who Ixu-i* tho tith* of Ap])ayika, came to coiic|uer 
tlx* earth with his troojis of elejdiants, then at the hands of tlx* .armies 
of him Avho w'.as straightwaiy .‘issist(*d ev(*n by the, wi‘st(*rn (ocean), lx*, 
wdi()S(* path was the ocean of the north, acquiied in war a knowledge* of 
tlx! t'lnotion of f(*ar, the rejward wdiich Ixi th(*re obtaiix‘d.i When lx* was 
laying si(*g(* to Vanav.asi, girt about by (tlx^ riv(‘,r) Hamsanatli which 
dis])oi*ts itself in the t1x*atn* wdiieh is tlx*, liigh waves of the V.arada,^ aixl 
surjiassiiig witJi its prospesrily the city of tlx* gods, tlx* foitn'ss which was 
on tlx* dry land, IhaAing the sin*fact*, of tlx* (*.arth all rouixl it. eovei*ed by 
tlx* great oe(*an Avliich was bis army, became*, as it were*, in the very sight 
of tJiose* tJxit looked on, a fortress in the middle of tlie« sea. Kve'ii the 
princes of tlx* Clangas and Alupas, though tlx‘y had already acepiired 
preisperity, wejre* alwiiys <*ager in elrinkiug the* ne'ctar of close attendance* 
upon him, heiug ‘attraeWd hy lus dignity, and having ‘ai)andoned the se*,ve.A\ 
sins. In the* Konkajias, the*, wat(*ry storeys of tlx* pools Avhich were the*, 
Mauryas were quickly <*jc*ct(*d l>y the* grejat wa\ej Avliieh was Chandadanda 
who acte*,d at his command. Whe*n he*, wlio r(*,senibl(id the di*stre)yt*r of 
citie3S, was besie*ging Puri, which was tlxi goelde*ss of the*, fortune's of thii 
wcste*rn ocejaii, with hundreds of ships that liad the, resemiblaiice of 
<!le*ph.ants mad Avitli passion, the; sky, which was as blue, as .a ixjwly 
opened lotus, .aixl which w.as covered Avith inasse*s of clouds, becanxi like^ 
th(j ocean aixl tlx^, ocean was like the sky. Jk;ing subdue*d by his jirowess, 
the Latas and the MalaAas and the (lurjaras became, as it weire*, worthy 


^ J’rob.ably the Kalachuris are referred to. 

“ That is, w'as preferred hy the pcoide to Mangalislia‘and his son. 

'■* Probably a Rashtraknla king, several of whom bore this name, and who A\crc 
always Fanioiis lor their cl(‘phaiits. 

* Q^he nu:aning would seem to be that (lovinda came in ships by way of the sea 
from the nortli, and that riilikeshi was assisted to defeat him by some seafaring allies 
of the western tsoast. 

'I'lie modern Varda wliieh iloAvs close uiidur tlx*, walls of the town of liauavAbi in 
Morth KAuara. iiamuAuudi is piobabl^ a tributary oi the Varda. 
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I pic, iH'having like chioftains brought under subjection by puiiiKhrnciit. 
rious boijausi! his troops of mighty clcpliauts were slain m war, llmsba, 
)sc lotuses, which wei-e his feet, wens covered with the rays of tlie 
cls of tlio chiefs that w(tc »i(jurishcd hy liis iiiinifasuraldfi power, was 
sod l)y him to liavti liis joy m<‘itc<l awav hy fear, Whilfi ho was 
I ruing tin* (iarth with his great armies, tlio Jhjx'u, which is near 
the. vencrahhi (iiiouotaiii of) Viiulhya, and which is l>eaiiteoT]s witli 
vari(‘d sandy stre.tclu's, shone tlie more l.y virtue oi his ow'ii 
•y, though it was de.sfjrhid hy its <;lc})he its from envy of the 
nitains in tin; mattiu' of tlicir size. JJeing almost ijual to Sliakra 
the tJir(*ti censtitu(;nts of kingly power that wore; properly ac((uir<*d 
hy liim, and hy his own virtues wliich were his high lineage and 
etlirrs, he attained tlie sover(*igiity of tlie tliree (eountrii'S cal|(*<l) 
Malnirashtraka wliich eontuiued niiu'ty nine thousand viliagi'S. The 
Kosalas and tin* Kalingas, who, hy poss<*ssing tlu‘ good ({iialitif .s of 
limiseholdcis, had heeunie (‘inineiit in tlnj three [mrsuits of life, and who had 
elleeted th<‘ liunihliiig of the prid<' of otluT kings, manif(‘st(‘d signs of f(‘ar 
at (tin* apjK'araiice of) his army. Jieing reduced hy liim, tlie foi’tr(‘SK of 
riKlita])ura liecame not dillicult of access : tln‘ actions of this liero wiire tJio 
most dillicult of all things tlial arc dillicnlt of attainnn^nt. The wat(‘r 
wliich was stiiri'd u}) l)y him having its intm*stiees tilli^d hy liis dcnsii 
troops of clc[)hauts, and Ix'ing eolourecl with the hlood of the mmi who 
wtTi* slain in his many hattles, surpassed th(5 liinvs of eviming, and was 
like the sky when it is full of clouds and of swarms of cuckoos.^ With his 
armies, which were darkened hy the spotless 11} lla])s and hundreds of 
liauners and unihrellas that wen* wav(‘(l over tJuMii, ami which annoy<‘d his 
(‘n(‘mies who were inllated with valour and (‘m‘rgy, and wliich consist(*d of 
the six constituents of her(‘ditai’y followers &c. he causixl tlu' j<*ader of the 
Piillavas, vvlio aimed at the; emiiK'nce of Ids own power, to liidi* his pro\\t‘ss 
h(‘hind the ramparts of (tin*, city of) Kanchi])ura, which was conc(‘aled 
iindi'r th(' dust of liis army. When he pn‘))ar<*d himsi‘lf speedily for 
the eoiKjuest of the Oholas, tin* (river) Kav^eri, which abounds in the 
rolling ey(s of the carp, aliandoned its contact with tlu; ocean, having 
(tile onward /low of) its waters ohstructed ]>y tin* hridgi* formed by his 
elephants from whom rut was llowiiig. There ho caused Ihi* great 
prosperity of tlie Cllolas and the Keralas and the IVindyas, but lK*canie a 
V'ery suii to (melt) the hoar-frost which was the army of the Pallav as. Wliile 
lie, Satyjishniya, i) 0 ss('sse,d of energy and regal power and good counsel, 
having coii<|uen*d all tin* n\gioiis, and having dismissiid with lionour the, 
(subjugat(‘d) kings, and having propitiated the god.« and the JJnlhiiians, 
and having entered the city of Vatiipi, was governing (In» whole world, 
which is gii-t about hy a moa^ which is the dark-hluo W'ater of the dancing 
ocean, as if it vven^ one city : 

ThiHy (and) three thousand, joined with soviai centuries of years 
(and) live years, having goneliy from the war of tlie, Pdiaratas up to now ; 
and fifty (and) six (and) live* hundn’d years of the SJiaka kings having 
islapscd in (their subdivision of) Kali time ; This stone teniphi of .liiieiidra, 
which is the abode of glory was caused to be constructed by the learned 
Havikirtti, who had acquiriid the greatest fav our of that same Satydshraya 
whose commands were restrained (only) by the (limits of) the three 
ocoans.2 Xlie accomplished liavikirtti himself is the composer of Uiis 
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J The clouds are compared with the elephants and the cuekooa with the blood. 
“That IS, who was the king of the whole country bounded by the eastern, the 
Western, and the southern oceans. 
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Aivalli 

In.SCIJII'TJON 

(A.D. 034). 


eulogy, and the j)(TSon who caused to be built this abode of Jina the 
fatluir of the three worlds. Victorious be Ravikirtti, who has attairuid 
the fame of Kalidasa and of Bhtlravi by his poe.try, and by whom, possessed 
of discrimination as to that which is useful in life;, the iiriu abode of Jina 
lias invested with a dwidling place ! Tliis is the possession of this (god) 
(TIk; hamh‘t of) (?) Mulavalli, (the town of) Velmaltikavada, (the villagt' of) 
racliliauiiur, (tin' village of) (laugavur, (the. village of) Tuligeri;, (and the. 
\’illage of) Chnidavagnim. To the wt;sl of tlie slope; of the mountain 
(there is) (?) (the* field called) Niniuvdri, (extending up to tin* boundary of 
(the city of) Mahapathdiitpura, and on the north and on the souths. 


^ I'Jic last Monl ol the inscription can only be partly read, and the oHaccd letters 
cauiiut be supplied, it is probably the name of some place. 
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Account Books : 346. 

Achugi II : Simla chief (1122), .393. 

Acquisition : by the British (1818-1858), 455. 
Ad^lat JSehel •* 13ijil]>ur palace, 620. 

Adi-Banjigs •• sec Arc - Banjigs, 

Adil ShdM Kings (1489*1686): 403 note 1, 
404-4.35. 


Advichinclicrs : wanderers, 177-178. 

Advi Gols : wandering iru'diclnc sellers, 102 -105^ 
Affiliated Lingdyats : 238-259. 

Afzul Khdn *- JWjiipur general, murder of (1G50), 


4.30. 

iA&ulpur : BijApur hamlet, 578. 

Agarkhed : village, temples, 545. 

Agarvdls : perfumers, 90-91. 

Agastya : the sage, G(J5 note 9. 

Agates : 44, 61. 

Age Details : 72. 

I Agsdls : gold and silver workers. Sec PAnchAls. 
Ahmadnagar Kings : list of, 40.3 note i. 

Aihole Inscription : (a.i>. 634), 54G, 682-685. 
Ain-ul-Mulk : Bijapur general (1553), 583 ; tcmib 
of, GIG. 

Aivalli : old village, temples, oaves, cell-tombs, 
378, 545-548,’ 683-686. 


Ali Adil Shdh I. (1557-1580): alliance with 
Vijayanagar; battle of TAhkoti; overthrow of 
Vijayanagar; siege of Goa; his conquests, 416- 
*. 419 ; his tomb, 613. 


Ali Adil Shdh 11. (1656-1672); BijApur be- 
sieged by Aurangzeb; trcacheiy of Muhammad 
Khdn the BijApur general; BijApur reverses; 
Bijdpur besieged by the Moghals, 428-431; his 
tomb, 612. 

Ali Shakid ; mosque of, 6.32. 

(Alienated villages : (1884), 457-458. 

Alldpnr ; BijApur suburb, 577, 583. 

Alld-nd-din Khilji ; Emperor of Delhi (1295- 


1315), 395-396, 

jplmel: place of interest, 548-549. 

. Alnpas : chiefs (630), 380 and note 4. 
Amygdaloid Beds : 43. 

P^and Mehel •* BijApur palaco, C19-C20. 
liAndn’s Mosque ; at BijApur 630. 


Anval: v’’lagc, temples, .550. 

Arable Area; 309. 

Arasibidi ; place of interest, 550. 

Are-BanjigS ; husband men,'238. 

Ark-Killdb: BijApur citadel, 57.3-576, G35-63G. 

Arrangements ; Moghal (1687), 43G-437. 

Asad Beg ; MusalmAn lii.storian'(lG04), 422, 585. 

Asad Kbdu : BijApur general (1510-1549), 411 
41.5. 

Asar Mebcl ; relic palace at BijiSpur, 620 -623. 

Aspect : 2-5. 

Assessed Taxes; 513-514. 

Attdrs usalrnAii perfumers, 289. 

Aurangzeb (1658-1707) ; besieged Bij.lpur (1650) 
sent .Jayasing against B/jApur (1666); in th 
Deccan (1683-1707); siege of B.'j.Apur (1686) am 
Golkoiida (1687) ; dt'seription of his camp (1695) 
his person, 429, 431, 434-4.36, 438-4.39, 649. 

Azaf Kbdn : Moghal general (1631), 425, 

Azoic Bocks - 17. 

B- 

Bdddmi ; lulls, 6 ; survey, 460-471 ; sub-divisio 
detads, boundaries, area,I[ aspect, soil, climate 
water, stock, crops, peoi)le, 529-531 ; towi 
d<*tiiils, position, caves, ^ inscriptions,; fortiflca 
turns, liistory, sieges (1786 and 1813), 362, 37£ 
379, .380, 443, 4.50, 550-563. 

Badgers •• wood-workers. Sec I’AnchAls. 

Bdgalkot : survey, 471 -473; sub-division details 
boundaries, area, aspect, soil, climate, water 
stock, crops, people, 531 - 533 ; town details, his 
lory, fort, trade, 361, 378, 563-564. 

Bdgbdns • MusalmAn gardeners, 297. 

Bagevddi : revision survey, 488-494; sub 
division details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate 
water, soil, croiis, people, 533 - 535 ; town details 
temples, 362, 564-565. 

Babmani Kings (1347-1526) ; 397-403. 

Bakar Kasdbs ; mutton butchers, 297. 

Balance Sbeet'; 512, 515. 

BaldSBUS ; Dutch traveller (1660), 430. 

Banjigs ; LingAyat traders, 221. 

Bargirs ; MarAtha cavalry, 414, 584. 

Basaltic Beds; 4i 42. 
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Basarkod Milage, tomiiKs, .ifirK 

Basav : Lmgilyat rcionnor (1105), iktails of, 219, 
390-391. 

Bastions : nijripur city, 509-571. 

Bedars : Iniutcrs, 91-97.; Mustilmi'in ae rvantfi, 292. 
Bees : 69. 

Begam : lake, 5S1 ; tomb, 015. 

Belnbbi •- village, temple, 565 - 500. 

Belur : village, tcmiilcs, iiiHcriptiona, 500. 

BeradS : sec Bedara (liniitera). 

Bernier : French physician (1071), 589. 
Bettington: Mr. A., 453. 

Bevnr : village, temples, inscription, 500. 
Bhadbhunjds : griiin-i>archcr-H, 298. 
Bhairanmatti : village, inscriptiems, 500. 

Bhdts : beggars, 178. 

Bhatydrds : Musalnidn cooks, 302. 

Bhima : river, 9. 

Bhima Series : rocks of the, 30 3S. 

Bhogdvati : town, 394 and note 5. 

BhoiS : paItiTK]ni 11 -bearers, 97. 

Bigha : land measure, 402. 

Bijdpur : survey, 47()-4S(); rcvusioii surv'cy, 484- 
491; sub-division details, boiindaiies, area, 
as])<‘ct, s<»il, climate, water, stock, <*i ops, i»ooj>le, 
535 - 530; town details, jiosition, .aspect, area, 
walls, bastions, gates, mt(‘riial appearance, the 
citadel, divisions, suburbs, w'ater-works, hist(»ry, 
changes, tombs, palaces, nioH<|ii<‘S, t(‘niples, wells, 
towers,prayer]»lae(58,guns, 507-044 ; disturbance 
(1400), attack (1542), sieges (1.582,11024, 1031, 
1035, 1000, 1080), 3(il, 4(K), 414, 420, 424, 425, 
420, 431, 431, 5S4, 588, 590. 

Bijjal : Kalaeburi king*(l 101 -1107), 380-391. 

Bilg^ : hills, 5; village, wells,^temples, 500-507. 
Birds: 67. 

Birth-place Details: 7i. 

Births and Deaths: 527 - 528. 

Blankets : weaving of, 372 - 373 
Bohleshvar *• place of interest, 044. 

Bodice Cloths : weaving of, 371 - 372. 

Boli Gumhaz : Bijllpur tomb, 004-007, 

Borrowers ■ 347-348. 

Boundaries: l- 
Brdhmans: 78-90. 

Breccia Beds: 20 . 

Budhndkers : fortune-tellers, 178-180. 

Bukhdra Mosque : at Bijiipur, G30-G31 

C- 

Calc-spar: oi. 

Camels : 05, 

Camp : description of the Moghal(1005)438-439,049. 
Campbell •- Mr. F. D, 316 note 1, 038 note 2, 
Capitalists : 33S. 

Carpets : weaving of 372 
Carriers ■ 304. 


Cattle Disease (1870 1873) 498 
Census Details •• 7i 75. 

Chdli: tenure, 400 and note 1. 

Chalky Shale Beds : 32 - .33. 

Chalukyas: Farly (550-010) and Western (01(» 
700), 379 - 386. 

Chdlukyas : Western (973-1190), ,387 -389. 
Chalvddis : Mhdr sacristans, 239. 

Chdmbhdrs : bcc Sanigi'irs. 

Chdnd Bibi (1580-1599) : appoinlcd regiaii ; im 
prisoninent; release ; lioroic condiiet in the sieg* 
of Ahmadnagar ; de.ath ; cli.-iraetcr, 420-421, 12 
note 3, 124 note 2 ; well of, 038. 

Chandkavte: vilLago, temj.les, 044-045. 

Changes : icrritonal (1818-1801), 45.5 and note* 4 
450 and notes 1 and 2; in the Jiij.ipiir build 
ings, 599- COO. 

Chatarki : villiige, temple, 645. 

Chatters : bodiccdoth scller.s, 239. 

Chdvunda II: Simla chief (1103), 393-391 
Cherty Deposits : 45. 

Chhaparbands : Musalm.'ui thatchera, 290 
Chhatris : sec Kshatriyas. 

Chhetris *. scse Mushtigers. 

Chigri Betkars : see AdvicJiinchcrs. 

Chik Kuruvinavars : weavers, 2,59-202. 
Chimalgi : survey, 481 ; village, ti'uiples, iiiseni 
turns, 045. 

Chinchdidi Mosque : at Bij.ipur, 03 1 -032 
Chini Mehel : Ihjapnr pal.ico, ()I9. 

Chitpdvaus : sec Konkaii.'isth llr.lhm.aus 
Chlorite Schists : 54. 

Cholera : 499. 

Christians 305-300; Missions, 435 iM»ie .3 
I Civil Courts : 504. 

Civil Suits : '504-500. 
j Clays : 01. 

Clayey Sandstone 57. 

I Climate : i2-io. 

Colouring Earth Oi. 

Condition: of the ihstnct (1347 - HS9), 403 ; (17:" 
441 ; (1778-1790), 444 ; ol lluu'mnd (17%), 44 
(1818), 452 
! Cotton : 321 - 324 
Crafts : 307-377. 

Craftsmen • 348. 

Crime : 508. 

Criminal Classes * 508 
* Crops: 318-324. 

1 Crystalline Sandstones •- 55. 

I Cumine ' Mr. A., l note I, 219 and nolo I, 

J note 1. 

I Currency: 338-342, 

^ Customs* birth, m.-irriage, pregnancy, dc,' 

I as-ss, 94-97, 100 - 101 , 108-109, 115 117, I 
I 125 127, 132-134, 135-137, 139- 141, 150 
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159-160, 162-163, 167-168, 171-173, 174- 
176, 182-184, 186-187, 191-193, 199-201, 
264-205, 208-210, 215,218,230-238, 242 - 244, 
250-262, 256-257, 261-262, 264-265, 269, 273- 
274. 

D. 

Bajcsha’s Sacrifice : story of, 378, 646 and note 3. 

Dandigddsars: lK>ggars, 180-184. 

Ddniydl : marriage of prince (1604), 422. 

Ddsars : beggars, 184-187. 

Davris : see Budbudkers. 

Deccan Trap Beds: 39-47. 

Deshasths : Brdhmans, 79 - 89. 

Devar Navadgi : Vdsudev Balvant Phadke’s 
capture at (1879), 645-646. 

Devangaon : village, temples, 645. 

Devgiri Tddav : dynasty (1150-13*20), 394-.‘m 

Dhannr : village, temples, 646. 

Dhors : tanners, 263 - 265. 

Dhulkhed : village, Daksha’s sacrifice, temples, 
378, 646-647. 

Dhundhia Vdgh : Mardtha freebooter (1800), 
446-447. 

Dildwar l^hdn : Moghol general (1677), 432-433. 

Dioritic Green-stone : 54-55. 

Diseases : 525. 

Disorders (1804-1810): 447-448. 

Dispensaries: 525. 

Divdkar Dikshit : rclK*! (1824), 452, 

Divisions: of BijApur city, .576-577. 

Dombdris : tumblers, 187 -189. 

Domestic Animals : 64-65. 

Don: river, 9-10; richness of its valley, 3 and 
note 1, .308 and note 1; scheme, 315-316. 

Duarte Barbosa : Portuguese traveller (1500 • 
1514), 407-409. 

Dutch : fcbe (1596 -1774), 428 note 3. 

Dyeing: 165-166, 368. 

E. 

Earthen pots *. making of, 374. 

Elphinstone *- the Honourable Mountstuart (1819), 
568 note 2,598, 607 note 1,612 note 1, 

£&tate*bolders: 446. 

Exchange Bills: 338. 

Excise : 512-513. 

Exorcism : 99,114-115. 

Exports: 366-367. 

p. 

Fairs: 363-364, 649. 

Family Stocks : I4i, 143,161,164, 173, 180, 205, 
220, 245, 254, 258, 259, 268, 270,280. 

Famines: 324-337. 

Famine Herbs: 334. 
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Farm Stock : 309. 

Felspathic Bocks *- 19. 

Ferishta (1550 * 1611) : Musalmdn historian of tho 
Deccan, 423 and note 1. 

Ferries: 357-358. • 

Field Bites: 147-149, 

Field Tools’: 310-312. 

Firangi .* Bijdpur oastion, 670-571. 

Fish: 69-70. 

Fitch and Newberry : English travellers (1583), 
42f). 

Fleet : Mr. T. F., 379. 

Flinty Beds * 31. 

Flood: llkal (1882), 654. 

Forests .* 61-62. 

Fossils 45. 

G. 

Gadankeri : village, tombs, 647. 

Gagan Mehel : IhjApur palace, 620. 

Gajendragad : ridge, 6 ; town, remains, 647 • 648. 
Galgali : old village, Aurangzeb’s camp (1695), 
.378, 648-649. 

Ganga : Maisur dynasty, 380 and note 4. 
fl-g.Ti griTnn.1rTrfl.lH : fishermen, 113-117. 

GdnigS : oilmen, 239-241. 

Gdo Kasdbs : boef-butchers, 294. 

Gates : Bijdpur city, 571 -572. 

Gaundis : Musalmdn bricklayers, 298-299. 
Gavandis : masons, 97 - 101. 

Gavlis : milkmen, 241 - 244. 

Geology : lNTU(>Dij(T.’ioir, 16-17 ; Gnetssk? Rocks, 
Granitoid and Schistose Areas,Granite and Syenite 
Veins, 17 -19; Lower Kaladgi Sjcuies : Sections, 
Inliers, Quartzites, Sand-stonc.s, Quartzite Sand¬ 
stones, Lime-stoncs, Chalky Shales, Shaley Beds, 
Quartz Reefs, 19-33; Upi’ER KalAdgi Series; 
Quartzites, Limc-stoiics and Shales, 33 - 36; 
Intremve Hocks, 36; Bum a Series: Shaley 
Sand-stones, Tdlikoti Ijimc-stunes, 36-38; Infra 
TUAP i’EAN Rocks, 38-39 ; Deccan Trap : Varieties 
Trap Flows, Agates, Intcr-trappean Formation! 
Laterite, 39 - 47; Later Tertiary Dkposito 
Lake Formations, River Deposits, 47 - 49; Sui 
AERIAL Formations and Soil, 60. 

Gemelli Careri : Italian traveller (1695), 438 - 43 
649. 

Ghatprabha : river, lo-li. 

Ghisddis : tinkers, 189 • 193. 

Goudblis : dancers, 193. 

Girls’ Schools: 519. 

Goa : capture of (1470), 401 ; siege of (1510), 4( 
(1571), 418-419. 

Gols : cowherds, 102 -105. 
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Oolgeri : village, temple, fair, (>40. 

Gol GnmbaZ : bcc Boli Cumbax. 

Golkonda : kings, 403 note J ; fall of (lOS?), 4:10. 
Gollas : see (toIs. 

Gollers : sec Gols. * 

Gorak Imlis : baobab trees, C43. 

Gosdvis : beggars, 10.3-104. 

Granite : rocks, 17-jy ; pillars and slabs, 54. 
Gravel Beds: f^o. 

Gneissic Rocks: 17-19. 

Gritty Beds: 25. 

Gudur : village, tciri[)le, 019. 

Gujardt Vdnis: 105 - loi;. 

Guledgudd: bill, G; town, 019 OriO. 

Guns : Ibj.ipur, 0.38 - 04.3. 

Gunpowder : nse (4, 398 and laiie .3. 

Guravs: niusicians, 2G5-2G7. 

H. 

Habib XJUa : divine (1100), 582. 

Haematite : Ileds, 18 ; Sehists, 54. 

Haidar Ali (1763 -1782) ; master ol Soutb llijA 
pur, 442. 

Haidar Kbdn . mosqm* ol, 032. 

Hajams : Musalm.in baibers, ,302. 

H4ji Husain : tomb of, 015. 

Hakims: Musalmdn practitioners, 292-293. 

Half Lingdyat Hindus : 259 • 2 SO. 

Hallam : Mr. Kdw.ird H., 350 ami iiol(‘ 1. 

Hallur : village, temples, inscriptions, 050 
Halsangi : place of interest, 051. 

Hamid Kbddir : tomb of, 015. 

HanbdrS : Imsbandmen, 100-109. 

Hande Hurubars : see Ilande Vaxirs 
Hande Vazirs : sbepiicrds, 214. 

Hande Yavarus : langdyat Kabligws, 244 
Hart : Captain II. K., 599. 

Hatkdrs : hand-looin weavers, 207 - 270. 
Hattikankans : bcc Kiirub.'irs. 

Hebbal: village, tcinxdes, 051. 

Helavs : beggars, 270- 271. 

Hemddpant : story of, 545 note 2. 

HUls : 5-7. 

Hippargfi : survey, 405 ■ 407 ; village, temples, 
iuBcriptioii, fair, 378, 051 - 052. 

Hire Euruvinavars : sec Kuruvinshettis. 

Hirur : village, temple, 652. 

Hiwen Tbsang : Chinese pilgrim (629 ■ 645), his 
descriptioii of Mabdrdshtra, 381 • 383. 

Holdings : 309- 310. 

Holeddsars *. beggars, 194. 

: depressed classes, 213-210. 

Homblendic Bocks: is. 

Horti: village, temples, 652-653. 

Hospitals: 525. 

Houses: 73. 


Hoysala Balldl: dynasty (1039-1312), 391 
note 5. 

Hugdrs: seoGur.'ivs. 

Hung^und : trade centre, 302 ; survey, 473-4' 
sub-division details, boundaries, area, asp< 
climate, water, stock, crops, people, 537 - 5J 
town Icgenils, remains, 053 and note 1. 

Husbandmen : 307. 

I. 

I lbrdhim Adil Shdh I (1534-1557) : administi 

tivc reforms; wars witli Vijayanagar a 
Aliimuliiagar ; attack on Bijilpur; bsittlo of I 
clian ; internal disorders ; Abdulla’s rebellioi 
death of Asad Kh.-ln; Bijrtpur reverses, 413-41 

Ibrdhim Adil Shdh II (1580-1626): intern 

disorders ; attack on IJijsipur; the Moghals 
Ahmadnagar ; Aloghal alliance ; condition (1004 
, change of capital ; siege of liijApur (1024), 42C 
I 424 ; Ins conversion to Hinduism, G3C. 

I Ibrahim Roza : tomb of lbr.ibim 11. (1580-1020 
I 008-011. 

! Idgdh: prayer place, 035, C39. 

I Ilgers : palm-tappers, 109-112. 

! Ilkal: town details, temples, Hood (18S2), 653 - 054 
Ilval: l»dd:lmi demon, stoiy ot, 378. 

! Imports: 304-300. 

’ Indi: survey, 400- 404 ; revision survey, 484 -491 
I bu]>-division details, boundaries, area, aspect 
soil, climate, water, stock, crops, people, 538 540 
trade centre, 360 j town, people, inscriptions 
378, 054-055. 

Indian Millet: gvain, 319 - 320. 

Infirmities : 520. 

Infra-trappean Rocks: 38-39. 

Ingleshvar : village, temples, caves, inscriptions, 
055-056. 

Initiation Ceremony : LingAyat priests’, 230-233 
Instruction .* schools, stafi, cost, private schools 
girls’ schools; readers and writers; scho-^ 
I returns ; town schools ; village schools; libraries, 
newspapers, 518-523. 

Inter-trappean Beds: 45. 

Interest *. rates of, 340 - 347. 

Intrusive Bocks : 30. 

Investments ; <144. 

Irrigation: 312-310. 

Iron-clay : see Latcntic Rock. 

Iron Ore : 5i - 53. 

Ismdil Adil Shdh (1510-1534): bis minority 

threatened usurpation by the regent Komill Khlin 
death of Kamdl Khdn ; war with Ahmodnaga 
Golkonda, Beriir, and Vijayauagar; Asad Kb4n 
appointed commandor-iu-chiei; his character, 
410-413. 
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610-511. 

Ena; 280-m 

faiudpur : village, tcmplca, 65(5-G57. 
i Ima Mosque : at Bijilpnr, 62(i - G‘2S. 
laugams: Liiigdyat pnoats, 220- 221. 

’'dts: Musalmdiia, 297. 

Jhirdkars : Musalmin ilust-washcrs, 299. 

Jiugars : saddlers, 112-113. 

■ ira ; Bee Guravs. 

t Ogers : beggars, 194-196. 

j'oyuer : Mr. ll. 15., 5 note 1, 59, 31,3 note 1, 316 

j note 1, 638 note 2, 611 note 2, 642. 

■f ’UStice ‘.mode of adiiiiiiistcring (1680),434 ;{18S4), 
504-611. 


' 'abbers : liuslnuidiiU'ii, 271 -274. 
labligCrS : lislicnm-n, 113 117. 

K&bulis ■ Musidni.lus, 2<S9. 

EadaiubaS = Uan.ivasi dynasty, 3S0 and note 2. 
Kagzis : MiiaalmAii papcM’-in.ikers, 290,291. 
f Kaikddis*. basket-makers, 196. 

KdkarS: Musalmans, 291. 

Kakhandki : place of interest, 657. 

Kalddgi: loimeil a district (1S64), 155; town. 


657-658. 


laladgiSeries: oftiie, 19-.35. 

ilalachuri : Ifindu Kings ( 11 62 1182), 3S9-392. 
Kalaigars Mn.s.dm.iM tmneis, 291. 

Kalals: distilloi.s, 117. 

KalavaUtS : danting guls, 2M, 

KalkutgarS : stone \voikeis. See IVtiieli.lh. 

EdlU Bakhsll: goNemoi ol llij.ipui (1706-1798), 
410; .592 - 5<.i3. 

EaUlblldrS : iion-wurkei-i. See IVnuli.iIs. 
;XaiIchgarS’ br.iss-Win ki 1 .>. Sve I’.111011,11-; 
jXaujarS ■■ JSl\is.\lm.iu poulUiers, 303. 

CaiLOjdS : 15iAlnn.ujs, S9. 

.laUVaS : Ib'.ilimans, 89. 

Kardi; villagi*, temples, inseiii»tioiis, 658-659. 
Earhddds : lir.dimans, 89. 

EariUl-Ud-din : governor ol I’.ijapiu (1316-1320), 
396, 582; mosipie ot, 632 - 634. 

Kasbans : Mnsabn.m d.iuemg giils, 301 30.5. 
Katbus • SCO Kiiikets. 

Kattageri ; railway station, temples, inscriptions, 
ponds, 659. 

Eelvddi •• vill.ige, temples, iiibcription, 6.50, 
g flTi-n ftdy : Mr. 11., 64 note 2. 
j'^erur ; town, fort, temples, 659-660. 

Ebdudpur village, local stoiy, tombs, 660-661. 
TTl ^ jj^ika ; biilcUcrs. Sec Suryavanabi Luds. 
Ebdwas Ehdn: BijApur general (1072-1679), 
431-432; tomb of, 614. 


Ebwdja JaMn: Bahmani general, mosque of, 
634. 

EiliketS : wanderers, 196 -201. 

Kirttivarma II: yvestom Uhalakya king (747 - 


757). 386. 

EorcherS: wanderers, 201-202. 

EomtiS *• traders, 118-121. 

Eonkauasths *• Bnihmaiis, 89. 

Eoshtis : we.av4‘rs, 215-247. 

EorviS ■- wainlerors, 202 - 205. 

Erisbna: vd or, 7-9. 

Eshatriyas : Imsban Imen, 121. 

Eudvakkalgcrs: lu»emcij, 247. 

EumbhdrS potters, 247 - 252. 

Euubis: busbaudmeii, 121. 

Euudargi : vilkige, temple, 6(»l. 

Euutal: country, 387 note 5. 

I Klintoji* temple, 661. 

! Eursalis: lMst.irds,252. 

' Eunibars* sin pheids, 121 - 121 . ^ 

'll Kuruviusbettis • grocers, 252 - 253. 

II 

ll Labbeys- MnsabmUis, 295. 

:| Labour Mortgage • 319-350. 

11 Lake Formations; 17-19. 

'j Lamans (.mieis, 205-210 

I Land: mmtgage, 3)9 ; !ie(piisiium by the Liigbsli 
( 1 S 18 -J 85 S), 455 ; territoriid clianges (ISIS- 
1864) 455- 17)6; abcMaied villages (1881), 

! 457 ;’tU.; IStilisU (l818-l«St), 458; tillage 

.,.,,1 ■•c-v.MUia (18.10-1844), 4.50-160: xorvoy, 

I lii.U (1S1;{-IM5). 460 4(U'; Miidilubililil (1844 
4.5) )(i4 -46.5 a.al 181.5-16, 46S.460; IlipiKirgi 
I (181-1-45), 4li5-467; Mangali (1814-15), 467- 
! 468; (1850-51), 460-471 ; IKlgalko- 

i (IS.5II-5I), -171-175: Hiiin'iiiul (1851-52), -173-476 
liM.iin .1 (l8.).5-r>(i), 476-480; Cliini.algi (1859-60) 
481 ; lill..ga a.,,1 i-.v.uuc (18.55- 1873), 481-483 
,cMsi,.ii MiiAiy la liHli, Si'i'lg'. I*'l4l>«'', lui' 
lUg.-:,'..!. (1874-75), 181-491 ; u. l'..'.gcv4.U an 
Alu.l.l. l.nu.l (1876-77), 402-401; la M.ul.lal.ih! 
(1877) -105 - 407 ; MU vt-y (1838-1882), 407 

in....!--; (186.5-1883), 408-501 ; r«vcm 
J si.itistjes (IS61 - IHS.3), .501. 
j Lauda Easdb • lb.i.ipnr bastion, 570. 
j Language Details . 71. 

I Later Tertiary Deposits ■ *17 - 49. 


jateritic Rock •• 45-47. 

jcuders'• •'i4f-346. . 

jibraries: 7»23. 

jime-stone : 27-28,35,157-58. tynn ov 

jingiyats: .Imtrnms, 225-230; customs. 2.30-K 


259-280. 


Local Funds 515-516, 
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Londris: salt-makers, 124. 

Luxncherri : BijVipur gun, 638. 

M. 

Macca Mosque •. at liijjtpur, 628-629. 
Mackintosh : Sir .lames (1808), .'394-597. 

Mddigs : tlepreasod classes, 210-219. 
Magistracy: .507. 

Mahdkilta : see K’uidikeshviir. 

MahdwatS •* -Musalman elepliaiit-drivers, 293. 
Mdhmud Adil Shah (1626-1656): parties; rise 
of the MarjitJias ; hieg<j of jhjapiir (1031), Bija- 
pur limits; rise of Sliiviiji; comlitioii (16.39 aiul 
1648), 424-42S; torn!), 604-007 ; 601-603. 
Mdhmud Gdwdn : Bahmani minister (14G0-14S1), 
400-402, 582. 

Maisur Power (1778 - 1787) : 442 - 444. 

Mdlgdrs : liower-sollors, 2.53. 

Malprabha: river, II. 

Malik Kdfur : Alld-ud-diu’s general (1295-1.312), 
396. 

Malik Hehan : tomb of, 017. 

Malik Sandal : mosejne of, 031. 

Malika Jdhdn : mosque ot, 6‘.30. 

Malik-i-Maiddn : tli<* great bronze gun ntllijilpur, 
6,39-041. 

Malln Adil Shdh (1534) : 413. 

Mamddpnr : lakes, 3I3; village, story, tcmiples, 
lakes, inscriptions, 6({l-003. 

Mandelslo : French tiaveller (1039), 427, .587. 
Mangalish : Farly (3ialukya king (.578 - 010), 
380-381. 

Mangoli : survey, 467 - 468. 

MdngS : sec M.'ldigs. 

Mankni : vdlage, tcmjile, inscription, 663. 
Manure: 3io 

Manuscripts . old l*crsian, 022. 

ManydrS : Musalimiii braceh-t-sollcrs, 290. 
Mardthds : husbandmen, 12.5-127; rist; of the, 
424-425; freebooters, 439; raids (1797), 445- 
446. 

Markets: 362-363. 

Marriage Details : 72. 

Mdrwdris: 127-129. 

Mdtangas : chiefs (0.30), 380 and note 3. 
Materials : for the land liiatory, 4.55 note 1. 
Maury a *. Konkan dynasty (6.30), 380 and note 1. 
Meadows Taylor •• Colonel, 396, ,39S, 403, 644. 
Meddrs *. basket-makers, 1^29-130. 

Mehtar Mehel *. BijApur palace, 023 - G25. 

Metal Vessels : making of, 373-374. 
Metamorphic Bocks : 17 -19. 

Mhdrs : see Holids. 

Minerals: 51-61. 

Mint : Bdgalkot, 339-341. 

Modognlla *• Mudgal, 378 • 379. 


Moghals : Musalmdns, 288 ; supreme in Bijdpnr, 

(1086-172.3), 4.36-440. 

Momins : Musalmdn weavers, 299. 

Moor : Lieutenant (1792), .594, 042. 

Mosques : Bijdpur, 020 - 635. 

Moti Gnmhaz : Pearl Mosque at Bijdpur, 616 - 617. 
Movements : 78. 

Mnddebihdl : trade centre, 361 ; survey, 464 - 465, 
408 - 409 ; revision survey, 492 - 497 ; sub-division 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, climate 
w’ater, stock, crops, people, 541 - 542; town 
063 - 664. 

Mndkavi : village, 664. 

Mudlidrs: traders, 130-134. 

Mukeris : Musalmdn grain-dealers, 295-296. 
Munro General (1818), 449-4.51. 

Municipalities *• 517. 

Musalmdns : strength, distribution, apiiearanco, 
houses, food, dress, calling, condition, religion, 
subdivisions, 282 - 305. 

Mushtigers : Imsbandmcn, 1.34- 1.37. 

Mushtigiri: village*, temples, 664. 

Mutinies : the (1857), 45.3 - 4.54. 

Muttige : village, tciuplcs, inscription, 661 - CCS. 

N. 

NddigS: barbers, 254-257. 

Nagliks • tlyers, 2,5.3. 

Nakdrehis : Musalmdn horse kettle-drummers, 
305. 

Nala : Konkan dynasty (0.30), 380 and note 1, 
Ndlatvdd : village, teiujiles, inseriplions, 005. 
Ndlbands : Mus.ilindn f.imcTS, 291. 
Nandikeshvar : pond, temples, inseriptions, 005- 
600. 

Nandvddige : village, ■well, temples, inscriptions, 

666 . 

Ndrdyan eShintdman: Sdbeb, 310 note 1, 

359 note 1. 

Narsinh : rebel (1840), 4.52. 

NarSOba : teini>lc of, 630-637. 

Nauraspur •• capital removed to (1600), 423 ; 

Bijdpur suburb, 579, 586, 607. 

Newspapers = 523. 

Nhdvis : see Nddigs. 

Nilgdrs: Iiidigo-dyers, 257-258. 

Nilkaiith Lingdyats : sec Koshtis, 

Nimbargi: village, temple, legend, 607-068. 
Nizam (1723-1760) : the ILaidarabad, 440 - 441. 

o. 

Objects : list of Bijdpur, 601 - C04, 

Occupation Details : 73. 

Offences: 509-510. 
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Ogilby: English geographer (1680), 433- 434, 580. 
Ornaments: 02; no; 224 note 1- 
Oshtams: beggars, 137*141. 

Outliers : of the Kalildgi scries, 20. 

P. 

Pads^lis: 'weavers, 2.58-259. 

Pagoda : origin of the name, 406 note 3. 
Pakhdlis: Musalmdn water-carriers, 301. 

Palaces .* BijApur, 617-626. 

Pallav : dynasty (.550), 379, 380 and note 4,38.^ 
jPalm Tapping: ill. 
il’ dnchdls : craCtamcn, 141-143. 
jj/anchamsdlis : Iing«4yat husbandmen, 221 - 222. 
rdngals : sec Helavs. 
i j'aper-making: 37.5-376. 
jParitS : washermen, *274-277. 

^ Parties : at BijApur (1672-1680), 4.32. 

Pathdns: iSlusiiliii.iii.s, 288. 

Fattadakal : old village, tcmjdos, inscriptions, 
histoiy, 6G8-674. 

Patvegdrs : silk-band weavers, 143-145. 
Fatvegars : tassol twisteis, 300 - ,301. 

Pendhdrds : Musalm.in grass cutters, 303-304. 
Permddi I ; Smda chief (1 104), 393. 

Petirgal ; Vattadakal (\.n. 150), 379. 
PhdnsepdrdMs : see Advichindiers. 

Piece goods : wtjaving of, 369 - 370. 

Pinjdras : MusalmAn cottoii-clcaiiers, 300. 

Pir Amin : tomb of, 578, 617. 

Plague : the Baghdad (1689), 437, 524 and note 1, 
592. 

Plough : a, 310. 

Police Details •• 509, 

Portuguese: the (1498-1510), 407. 

Post Offices : 358 -359. 

Prices : stones, 51-61 j food grains, 351-.353, 461 
and note 1, 405 and note I, 4G6 and note 1, 468 
note I, 485 note 2, 492 and note 2, 495 note 2. 

Private Schools: 

Ptolemy •• Egyptian geographer (A.r*. 150), 378. 
Pulikeshi II '• Western Clialukya king (610-640), 
381-382. 

Q- 

Quartz Reefs: 33. 

Quartzite : heds; 24-27, 33- 35; shingle beds, 49; 
tools, 49, 59; slabs, 55 - 56. 

R. 

- Raddis : husbandmen, origin, divisions, appear- 
) ance, language, houses, food, dress, calling, reli¬ 
gion, customs, 145 -155, 386 note 7. 

Rajputs : husbandmen, 155 -160. 

Railways: 356-357. 


Rainfall: 14-15. 

Rakhasgi : village, 674. 

Rdmdnujdchirya : religious teacher (1170), 149- 
1.50. 

Rdshtrakutas : Hindu kings (760- 973), 386 and 

note 7. 

Rat Plague : 336- 3.37, 500. 

Rdvals : beggars, 160. 

Readers and Writers : 519 - 520. 

Reforms •* introduced by MAhmud CrAwAn (1478), 
402; by Ynnvif Adil ShAli (1489-1510), 409-410. 
Registration : 506 - 507. 

Remold : Mr. E. K., 567 note 2, 601 note 1. 
Religious Creed : of the BijApur kings, 413 note 4. 
Reservoirs : 312-314, 

Rest-houses: 3r>8. 

Revenue* farming (1811-1819), 448-449; land, 
501. 

Rice : grain, 321. 

Risings (1824 and 1840) : 452 - 453. 

Rivers *• 7 - il. 

River Deposits: 49. 

Roads:. 354-355.5 
Rubble Stoues : 59. 

S. 

Sabayo : origin of the title, 404 and note 1. 
Saikalgars *• MusalmAu armourers, 301. 

Salis : weavers, 277 -279. 

Salotgi : village, temple, legend, 674-675. 
Saltpetre : 61 ; making of, 376 - 377. 

Samgdrs : leatbcr workers, 279 - 280. 

Sandstone : beds, 24-25; working of, 56-57. 
Sangam ; village, temple, llight and absorption 
Basiiv, fair, 675. 

Sangit KLehel * Bijapur palace, 626. 

Sarbans • MusalmAn camel-drivers, 293. 

Sat lILazli : seven storeyed palace at Bijiipur, 61 
619. 

SatdraRdjds (1818-1848): 59S-.m 
Sauddgars *• MusalmAu traders, 289. 

Sdvanur : XawAb of, 439, 441. 

Saving Classes • 342 - 344. 

Schistose Rocks: lSi 
Schools : 518 - 52.3. 

Scott : Mr. M. 11., 545 note 1. 

Season Reports : (ib05 -1883), 498 - 501. 

Sections : of the Lower KalAdgi series, 20 - 33. 
Sedimentary Rocks •• 47-48. 

Settlement : of the country (1818), 451. 
Shahapur : BijApur suburb, 577. 

Shdh Nawdz : tomb of, 617. 
fibflilcha : MusahnAus, 288. 

Shaley Beds:27, 33,35-37, 
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Slienvis: Brdhman^ 89. 

Sherzi: Bijii)ur bastion, 6C9-570. 

Slietiydrs traders, 160-163, 

Shikaoidar Adil Shill (1672-1686): minority ; 
factioDH; the MoghaJs besiege BijApur (IG70); 
overthrow of the kingdom, 431-435, 591 and 
note 3. 

Shilvants : pious Lingdyats, 221. 

Shimpis : tailors, 163-169. 

Shivdclldris : Lingdyat weavers, 259. 

SMvdji (1627-1680): rise, success," his trea¬ 
chery with Afzul Khdn; attack on nij.ipur 
(1666); assists Bijdpur against the Moglials (1679), 
426-427, 430-433. 

Shivpur: village, 676. 

Shoes : making of, 374 - 375. 

Shopkeepers .* 364. 

Silcock : Mr. 11. F., 63 note 1, 67 note 1, 69 note 
2. 326 note 1, .338 note 1, ,347 note 1, 359 note 1, 
405 note 1,413 note 4, 567 note 1. 

Silicious Limestone Beds : 28 - 32. 

Silk Waistcloths : weaving of, 371. 

Sindas : chiefs (1120-1180), 389, ,392-394. 

Sindgi : trade certre, 360; revision survey, 484 - 
491; sub-division details, boundaries, area, as¬ 
pect, soil, climate, •w.iter, stock, crops, people, 
542-544; town, temples, rising (1824), 676-677. 
Simr : village, temples, iiiseriptioiis, 677 -678. 
Sivdris : Musalmdu servants, 304. 

Slates : 69. 

Snakes: 67 - 68, 

Soil: 50, 308-309. 

Sonepur : battle of (1597), 421. 

Soothsayers: loo. 

Spirit-possession: ii4-iJr>, 12.3, iiMi, 218,273. 
Spry : Mr. A. H , 05 nolo 2. 

Staff (1884) : 502 -503, 518. 

Stones: 64 - Cl. 

Sub-aerial Formations: 50. 

Sub-Divisions • i, 529-544. I 

Suburbs : jbjdpur city, 577 - 579. | 

♦ Suratvdls = llajputs. i 

Surnames: 9l, 98, 102. 124, 129, l.-iO, 184, 188, ■’ 
189, 2J0, 216, 241, 258, 263, 272, 275, 277. 
Survey: Indi, 460-464 ; Muddebiiidl, 464-465 j 
and 468 - 469;llipiiargi, 463 - 467 ; Marigoli, 467 - 
468; Bdd;lmi, 469 - 471 ; B.'igiilkot, 471-473; , 
Hunguud, 473 - 476; Bijdpiir, 476 - 480; (’'himalgi, i 
481 ; reviBion survey, Indi, r.ijd])iir, Bdgcvddi, | 
484-491 ; Bdgevddi, Muddebihal, 492-494; 
Muililebihdl, 405 - 497 ; survey results, 497. j 

Suryavanshi Ldds : butchers, 169-173. I 

Syeds : MusaJindus, 287. | 

Syed Daud : Mr., 2S*2 note 1. I 

Syenite : veins 19 ; slabs, 54. 


T. 

Tdj Bdvdi: Bijdpur well, G37. 

Takki sec Afzulpur, 

Tdlikoti : Lime-stones, 37-38, 58, battle of (1565), 
417, 646, 678-679; town, mostpio, temple, 678- 
679. 

Tasebis : Musalmdu kcttle-dnimmcrs, 305, > 

Tavernier: traveller (1648), 427 - 428, 

Telegraph: 359. 

Temperature: 13. 

Tillage - 317-318. 

Tipu (1782-1799) : Mardthds at war with, 443- 
444. 

Tirguls : Brdhmans, 90. 

Tolachkod : village, 2 )ond, temple, legend, 679 - 
1 680. 

Tolls : 357. » 

Tombs : Bijiipiir, 604 - 617. » 

Torvi : water works, WO -580; village, Adi I 
Shdhi remains, tcinplivs^iSO- 681. 

Town Schools: 522-523. 

Trade Centres: 360-362. 

Trading Classes : 359 - 3(;o. 

Trap : flows, 43 -44 ; bods, 59-60, 

Trees : 63 - (>4. 

True Lingdyats ; 220-238. 

Tufaceous Deposits : 50. 

TupatKomtis: sccKomtis. 

Two Sisters : tomb ot the, 614. 

u. 

Udgir : battlC'of (1659), 441. 

Unikankans : hdo Ku rubais. 

Upri : Ihjdpiir tower, 638 - 639. 

Urchan: battle ol (1544), 415. 

V. 

Vaccination: 526. i ^ 

Vadars : eartli-diggers, 210-213. ' 

Yarthema : Itali.m traveller (1.502), 400-407, 58,3 
Vdsudev Balvant Phadke: capture of (1879), 
645-646, 

Vdtdpi: BddAmi demon, story of, 378. 

Vidal : Mr. (1. VV., 68 notes 1 and 2, 69 note 1. 
Vidurs ’• lirdhinans, 90. 

Vyayaditya Western Chalakya king (697 - 733), 
.385. 

Vijayanagar : kings (1.335-1587), 396 note 7; 

founding of, 396 ; overthrow of (1565), 418. 
Vikramaditya I : Western Chalukya king (670- 
680), 383-384. 

Vikramaditya II : Western Chalukya king (733 - 
747), 385-386. 

Vikramaditya VI; IVestem Chdlukya king 
(1073 -1126), 550. 
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